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essentially  anti-theological,  it  miglit  have  been  expected  that 
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cribed  such  immense  importance  to  heat,  he  would  not  take  the 
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ings,  is  more  popular  than  deduction.     Hence,  too,  the  teach- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OUTLINE   OF  THE  UISTORT  OF  THE   SPANISH  INTELLECT  FROM  TEE   FIFTH 
TO  THE  MIDDLE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  preceding  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  four 
leading  propositions,  which,  according  to  my  view,  are  to  be 
deemed  the  basis  of  the  history  of  civilization.  They  are  : 
1st,  That  the  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the  success  with 
which  the  laws  of  phenomena  arc  investigated,  and  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  is  diffused.  2d,  That 
before  such  investigation  can  begin,  a  spirit  of  scepticism  must 
arise,  which,  at  first  aiding  the  investigation,  is  afterwards  aided 
by  it.  3d,  That  the  discoveries  thus  made,  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  intellectual  truths,  and  diminish,  relatively,  not  ab- 
solutely, tlie  influence  of  moral  truths  ;  moral  truths  being 
more  stationary  than  intellectual  truths,  and  receiving  fewer 
additions.  4th,  That  the  great  enemy  of  this  movement,  and 
therefore  the  great  enemy  of  civilization,  is  the  protective 
spirit  ;  by  which  I  moan  the  notion  Ihat  society  cannot  prosper, 
unless  the  affairs  of  life  are  watched  over  and  protected  at 
nearly  every  turn  by  the  state  and  the  church  ;  the  state  teach- 
ing men  what  they  arc  to  do,  and  the  church  teaching  them 
what  they  are  to  believe.  Such  are  the  propositions  which  I 
hold  to  bo  the  most  essential  for  a  rio-ht  understanding  of  his- 
tory,  and  which  I  have  defended  in  the  only  two  ways  any 
projjosition  can  be  defended  ;  namely,  inductively  and  deduc- 
tively. The  inductive  defence  comprises  a  collection  of  histori- 
cal and  scientific  facts,  which  suggest  and  autliorize  the  conclu- 
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Bions  drawn  from  them  ;  while  the  deductive  defence  consists  of 
a  verification  of  tliose  conclusions,  by  showing  how  they  explain 
the  history  of  different  countries  and  their  various  fortunes. 
To  the  former,  or  inductive  method  of  defence,  I  am  at  i)resent 
unable  to  add  any  thing  new  ;  but  the  deductive  defence  I 
hope  to  strengthen  considerably  in  this  volume,  and  by  its  aid 
confirm  not  only  the  four  cardinal  propositions  just  stated,  but 
also  several  minor  propositions,  which,  though  strictly  speaking 
flowing  from  them,  will  require  separate  verification.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  already  sketched,  the  remaining  part  of  the  In- 
troduction will  contain  an  examination  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
of  Scotland,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  the  object  of  elucidating  principles  on  which  the  history 
of  England  supplies  inadequate  information.  And  as  Spain  is 
the  country  where  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  national  improvement  have  been  most  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, so  also  shall  we  find  that  it  is  the  country  whore  the 
penalty  paid  for  the  violation  has  been  most  heavy,  and  where, 
therefore,  it  is  most  instructive  to  ascertain  how  the  prevalence 
of  certain  opinions  causes  the  decay  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  predominate. 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  were  ac- 
companied by  remarkable  features  which  I  have  termed  Aspects 
of  Nature,  and  which,  by  inflaming  the  imagination,  encouraged 
superstition,  and  prevented  men  from  daring  to  analyze  such 
threatening  physical  phenomena  ;  in  other  words,  prevented  the 
creation  of  the  [)hysical  sciences.  Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that,  in  these  respects,  no  European  country  is  so  analogous  to 
the  tropics  as  Spain.  No  other  part  of  Europe  is  so  clearly 
designated  by  nature  as  the  seat  and  refuge  of  superstition. 
Recurring  to  what  has  been  already  proved,'  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  among  the  most  important  physical  causes  of  super- 
Btition  aie  famines,  epidemics,  earthquakes,  and  that  general 
unhealthincss  of  climate,  wliich,  by  shortening  tlie  average 
duration  of  life,  increases  the  frequency  and  earnestness  with 
which  supernatural  aid  is  invoked.  These  peculiarities,  taken 
together,  are  more  prominent  in  Spain  than  any  where  else  in 
Europe  ;  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to  give  sucli  a  summary  of 
them  as  will  exhibit  th.e  mischievous  effects  they  have  produced 
in  shaping  the  national  character. 

If  we  except  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain,  we  may  say 
that  tlie  two  j)rinci[)al  characteristics  of  the  climate  are  heat 
and  dryness,  both  of  which  arc  favoured  by  the  extreme  difld- 

*  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  Buckle's  Ilistori/  of  Civilization. 
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cult  J  which  nature  has  interposed  in  regard  to  irrigation.  For, 
the  rivers  which  intersect  the  land,  run  mostly  in  beds  too  deep 
to  be  made  available  for  watering  the  soil,  which  consequently 
is,  and  always  has  been,  remarkably  arid.'^  Owing  to  this,  and 
to  the  infrequency  of  rain,  there  is  no  European  countiy  as 
richly  endowed  in  other  respects,  where  droughts  and  therefore 
famines  have  been  so  frequent  and  serious.^  At  the  same  time 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  particularly  in  the  central  parts, 
make  Spain  habitually  unhealthy  ;  and  this  general  tendency 
being  strengthened  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  constant  occur- 
rence of  famine,  caused  the  ravages  of  pestilence  to  be  un- 
usually fatal/  When  we  moreover  add  that  in  the  Peninsula, 
including  Portugal,  earthquakes  have  been  extremely  disas- 
trous,^ and  have  excited  all  those  superstitious  feelings  which 

^  "  The  low  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  physical  and 
partly  to  moral  causes.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be  placed  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  aridity  of  the  soil.  Most  part  of  the  rivers  T\ith  which  the  country 
is  intersected  run  in  deep  beds,  and  are  but  little  available,  except  in  a  few  favoured 
localities,  for  purposes  of  irrigation."  M^dullocli's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dic- 
tionary, London,  18-19,  vol.  iL  p.  YOS.  See  also  Labordcs  Spain,  London,  1809, 
vol.  iv.  p.  28-1,  vol.  V.  p.  2G1.  The  relative  aridity  of  the  different  parts  is  stated 
iu  Cook's  Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  216-219. 

*  On  these  droughts  and  famines,  see  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espaiia,  Madrid, 
1'79-i,  vol.  ii.  p.  270,  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  voL  iv.  p.  32.  Condc,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion 
de  los  Arahcs  en  Espaiia,  Paris,  18-10,  pp.  142,  149,  154,  170.  Davila,  Historia  de 
la  Vida  de  Felipe  Tcrccro,  Madrid,  1771,  folio,  lib.  ii.  p.  114.  Clarke's  Letters  con- 
cerninff  the  S/janish  Nation,  London,  1703,  4to,  p.  282.  Udal  ap  Rhys'  Tour 
through  Sjxcin,  London,  17  GO,  pp.  202,  293.  Spain  bij  an  American,  London,  1831, 
voL  iL  p.  282.  Iloskins'  Spmin,  London,  1851,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  132,  152.  "  Espana 
cs  castigada  frecucntomente  con  las  scquedades  y  fiUtas  do  lluvias."  Muriel,  Go- 
Lierno  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1839,  p.  193. 

*  "  Afiadase  i\  todo  esto  las  repetidas  pcstcs,  y  mortalcB  cpidemias  que  ban 
afligido  a  las  provineias  de  Espana,  mayormente  a.  las  meridlonalos  que  hau  sido  las 
mas  sujetas  i\  cstas  plagas.  De  estas  se  liace  menciou  en  los  anales  c  historias  muy 
freqiiontenientc ;  y  en  su  confirniaciou  se  puede  leer  ol  tratado  historico,  6  cpide- 
mioloffia  que  sobre  ollas  lia  publicado  Don  Joachin  de  Villalba,  donde  se  vera  con 
dolor  y  cspanto  con  quanta  frcciiiencia  so  repetian  cstos  azotes  desde  mediados  del 
Eiglo  decimoquarto."  ..."  Dos  cxeniplos  bion  recientes  y  dolorosos  hemos  visto, 
y  conservaremos  cu  la  memoria,  en  los  formidablcs  ostragos  que  acaban  de  padecer 
gran  parte  del  reyno  de  Sevilla,  Cadiz,  y  sus  contornos,  Malaga,  Cartagena,  y  Ali- 
cante ;  sin  conlar  la  mortandud  con  que  han  afligido  a  la  mayor  parte  de  los  pueblos 
de  anibas  Castillas  las  opidcinias  de  calenturas  putridas  ca  el  auo  pasado  do  1805." 
..."  For  otra  parte  la  fundacion  dc  tantas  capillas  y  procesiones  a  San  Koque,  y 
A  San  Sebastian,  como  abogados  contre  la  pcstc,  (jue  todavia  se  conscrvan  en  la 
mayor  jjarte  de  nucstras  ciudados  de  Espana,  son  otro  testimonio  dc  los  graiides  y 
repetidos  estragos  qvie  habian  padccido  siis  pueblos  de  cstc  azote.  Y  cl  gran  mimero 
dc  medicos  cspunoles  que  publicarou  tratados  prescrvativos  y  curativos  dc  la  pcste 
en  los  reynados  de  Carlos  Y.,  Felipe  IL,  Felipe  III.,  y  Felipe  IV.,  conlirman  mas  la 
verdad  de  los  hechos."  Capmany,  Qucstioncs  CVt7u'a.<,  Madrid,  1S(I7,  pp.  51,  52; 
sec  also  pp.  Go,  07  ;  and  Jancr,  Condicion  Social  de  los  Moriscos  dc  Espana,  Madrid, 
1857,  pp.  100,  107  ;  and  the  notice  cf  Malaga  iu  Bourqoing,  Tableau  dc  VEspagne, 
Paris,  1808,  vol.  iiL  p.  242. 

'  "  Earthquakes  arc  still  often  felt  at  Granada  and  along  the  coast  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alicante,  where  their  effects  have  been  very  disastrous.  Much  further  in 
the  interior,  iu  the  small  Sierra  del  Tremtidal,  or  district  of  Albarracia,  iu  the 
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they  naturally  provoke,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  inse- 
curity of  life,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  an  artful  and  ambi- 

provincc  of  Terrucl,  eruptions  and  sliocks  liavc  been  very  frequent  since  the  most 
remote  periods;  the  black  porpli}'ry  is  tlierc  ?ccn  traversing  the  altered  strata  of 
the  oolitic  formation.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  speak  of  sinking  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  escajic  of  sulphureous  gases  when  they  were  young;  these  same 
phenomena  have  occurred  during  four  consecutive  months  of  the  preceding  winter, 
accompanied  by  eartliquakcs,  which  have  caused  considerable  mischief  to  the  build- 
ings of  seven  villages  situated  within  a  radius  of  two  leagues.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  attended  with  any  loss  of  life,  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  hastening 
to  abandon  their  dwellings  at  the  first  indications  of  danger."  Ezqiicrra  on  the 
Geologij  of  Spain,  in  the  Quartcrh/  Journal  of  tite  Geological  Socictij  of  London,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  412,  413,  London,  1850.  ''The  provinces  of  Malaga,  Murcia,  and  Granada, 
and,  in  Portugal,  the  country  round  Lisbon,  are  recorded  at  several  periods  to  have 
been  devastated  by  great  earthquakes."  LyclVs  Principles  of  Geologi/,  London, 
1853,  p.  35S.  "  Los  terremotos  son  tan  sensibles  y  frcqiientes  en  lo  alto  de  las 
montafias,  como  en  lo  llano,  pues  Sevilla  estii  sujeta  a  cllos  hallandose  situada  sobro 
una  llanura  tan  igual  y  baxa  como  Holanda."  Boiv^e.t,  Iniroduccion  u  la  llixtoria 
Natural  de  E-tpaiia,  Madrid,  1780,  4to,  pp.  90,  91.  "  The  littoral  plains,  especially 
about  Cartagena  and  Alicante,  are  nmcli  subject  to  earthquakes."  Ford's  Spain, 
1847,  p.  168.  "This  corner  of  Spain  is  the  chief  volcauic  district  of  the  reninsula, 
which  stretches  from  Cabo  de  Gata  to  near  Cartagena ;  the  earthquakes  arc  very 
frequent."  Ford,  p.  174.  "Spain,  including  Portugal,  in  its  external  configuration, 
Avith  its  vast  tableland  of  the  two  Castilcs,  rising  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  as  a 
region  of  earthquake  disturbance,  where  the  energy  and  destroying  power  of  this 
agency  have  been  more  than  once  displayed  upon  the  most  tremendous  scale." 
MalleCs  Earthquake  Catalogue  of  the  British  Association,  Report  for  1858,  p.  9, 
London,  1858. 

I  quote  these  passages  nt  length,  partly  on  account  of  their  interest  ns  physical 
truths,  and  partly  because  the  facts  stated  in  them  arc  essential  for  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  Spain.  Their  influence  on  the  S[)anish  character  was 
pointed  out,  for  I  believe  the  first  time,  in  my  History  of  Civili-.ation,  vol.  i.  pp.  88, 
89.  On  that  occasion,  I  adduced  no  evidence  to  prove  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes in  the  Peninsida,  because  I  supposed  that  all  persons  moderately  acfpiainted 
with  the  physical  history  of  tiic  earth  were  aware  of  tlic  circumstance.  But,  in 
April,  1858,  a  criticism  of  my  book  appeared  in  the  Fdinburgh  Ji<;virw,  in  which  the 
serious  blunders  which  I  am  said  to  have  committed  are  unsparingly  exposed.  In 
p.  408  of  that  Review,  the  critic,  after  warning  his  readers  against  my  "  inaccuracies," 
observes,  "But  Mr.  Buckle  goes  on  lo  state  that  'eartlupiakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions arc  more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  ar.d  Pdr- 
tuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries.'  Whence  he  infers,  by 
a  singular  process  of  reasoning,  that  superstition  is  more  rife,  and  the  clergy  more 
powerful ;  ijut  that  the  fine  arts  llotn-isli,  poetry  is  cultivated,  and  the  sciences  neg- 
lected. Every  link  in  this  chain  is  more  or  less  faulty.  There  is  no  volcano  in  the 
Si)anish  peninsula,  and  the  only  earthquake  known  to  have  occurred  there  was  that 
of  Lisbon."  Now,  I  have  certainly  no  right  to  expect  that  a  reviewer,  composing  a 
popular  article  for  an  immediate  purpose,  and  knowing  that  when  his  article  is  read, 
it  will  be  thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  should,  xinder  cuch  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces, be  at  the  pains  of  mastering  all  (lie  details  of  his  subject.  To  look  for  this 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice.  He  has  no  interest  in  being  accm-ate  ;  his  name 
being  concealed,  his  reputation,  if  lie  have  s'liy,  is  not  at  stake  ;  and  th(!  errors  into 
which  he  falls,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  leniency,  inasmuch  as  their  vehicle  being 
an  ephemer.d  publication,  thi'y  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  they  arc  there- 
fore not  likely  to  work  much  mischief. 

Tiieso  considerations  have  always  prevented  me  from  olTcring  any  reply  to  anon- 
ymous criticisms.  But  the  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  licvicw,  to  which  1  liave  called 
attention,  displays  such  marvellous  ignorance,  that  I  wish  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion, 
and  to  i)ut  it  on  record  n.s  a  literary  curiosity.  The  other  charges  l)rought  against 
me  could,  I  need  hardly  say,  be  refuted  with  equal  case.     Indeed,  no  reasonable 
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tioiis  priesthood  could  turn  such  insecurity  into  au  engine  for 
the  advancement  of  their  own  power.^ 

person  can  possibly  suppose  that,  after  years  of  arduous  and  uninterrupted  study,  I 
should  have  committed  those  childish  blunders  with  which  my  opponents  unscru- 
pulously taunt  me.  Once  for  all,  I  may  say  that  I  have  made  no  assertion  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  do  not  possess  ample  and  irrefragable  evidence.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  arrange  and  adduce  all  the  proofs  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  in  so  vast  an 
enterprise,  I  must  in  some  degree  rely,  not  on  the  generosity  of  the  reader,  but  on 
his  candour.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  asking  too  much  in  requesting  him,  if  on 
any  future  occasion  his  judgment  should  be  in  suspense  between  me  and  my  critics, 
to  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  statements  embodied 
in  a  deliberate  and  slowly  concocted  work,  authenticated  by  the  author's  name,  are, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  antecedent  probability,  more  likely  to  be  accurate  than  state- 
ments made  in  reviews  and  newspapers,  which,  besides  being  written  hastily,  and 
often  at  very  short  notice,  are  unsigned,  and  by  which,  consequently,  their  promul- 
gators evade  all  responsibility,  avoid  all  risk,  and  can,  in  their  own  persons,  neither 
gain  fame  nor  incur  obloquy. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  in  Spain  there  have  been  more  earthquakes  than  in  all 
other  parts  of  Europe  put  together,  Italy  excepted.  If  the  destruction  of  property 
and  of  life  produced  by  this  one  cause  were  summed  up,  the  results  would  be  ap- 
palling. When  we  moreover  add  those  alarming  shocks,  which,  though  less  de- 
structive, are  far  more  frequent,  and  of  which  not  scores  nor  hundreds,  but  thou- 
sands, have  occurred,  and  which  by  increasing  the  total  amount  of  fear,  have  to  an 
incalculable  extent  promoted  the  growth  of  superstition,  it  is  evident  that  such  phe- 
nomena must  have  played  an  important  part  in  forming  the  national  character  of 
the  Spaniards.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  follo\Ting  passages 
will  find  decisive  proofs  of  the  frightful  ravages  committed  by  earthquakes  in  Spain 
alone  ;  Portugal  being  excluded.  They  all  refer  to  a  period  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ;  the  first  being  in  16.39,  and  the  last  in  1829.  Lettres  de  Madame  de 
Villars,  Ambassadricc  en  Espagnc,  Amsterdam,  1759,  p.  205.  Labordc's  Spain, 
London,  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Uunlop\<i  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Edinburgh,  1834^,  vol  ii. 
pp.  226,  227.  JBoiscl,  Joiirnal  du  Voyage  d'Espagnc,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  p.  2-13. 
MallctCs  Earthquake  Catalogue  of  the  Briti^^li,  Association,  London,  1858  ;  Report 
for  1853,  p.  146;  for  1854,  pp.  26,  27,  54,  55,  57,  58,  65,  110,  140,  173,  196,  202. 
Sioinburnc^s  Travels  through  Spain,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  Eord^s  Spain, 
London,  1847,  ]i.  178.  Bacon''s  Six  Years  in  Biscay,  London,  1838,  p.  32,  com- 
pared with  Inglii^  Spain,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  393,  vol.  ii.  pp.  289-291. 

These  authorities  narrate  the  ravages  committed  during  a  hundred  and  ninety 
years.  From  their  account,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  Spain  hardly  a  generation  passed 
by  without  castle.^,  village.-?,  and  towns  being  destroyed,  and  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren killed  by  earthquakes.  But,  according  to  our  anonymous  instructor,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  ever  was  an  earthquake  in  Spain  ;  for  he  says  of  the  whole  Peninsula, 
including  Portugal,  "  the  only  earthquake  known  to  have  occurred  there  was  that 
of  Lisbon." 

"  On  the  superstitious  fears  caused  by  earthquakes  in  Spain,  see  a  good  passage 
in  Condc,  Historia  de  la  Doininacion  do  los  Arahcs,  p.  155.  "En  el  ano  267,  dia 
jueves,  22  de  la  luna  de  Xawul,  tcmblo  la  tierra  con  tan  espantoso  ruido  y  estreme- 
cimicnto,  que  caycron  muchos  alcazarcs  y  magnificos  editicios,  y  otros  quedaron 
muy  quebrantados,  se  hundieron  niontes,  so  abrieron  peiiascos,  y  la  tierra  se  hundio 
y  trago  pueblos  y  alturas,  el  mar  se  retr.ajo  y  aparto  de  las  costas,  y  desaparecieroa 
islas  y  escollos  en  cl  mar.  Las  gcntes  abandonaban  los  pueblos  y  huian  a  los  cana- 
pes, las  avcs  salian  de  sus  nidos,  y  las  fieras  cspantadas  dejaban  sus  grutas  y  madri- 
gueras  con  general  turbacion  y  trastorno ;  nunca  los  hombrcs  vieron  ni  oyeron  cosa 
semejante  ;  so  arruiuaron  muchos  pueblos  de  la  costa  meridional  y  occidental  de 
Espana.  Todas  estas  cosas  intluyerou  tanto  en  los  aniinos  de  los  hombrcs,  y  en 
especial  en  la  ignorante  mvdtitud,  que  no  pudo  Almondhir  persuadirles  que  cran 
cosas  naturales,  auncjue  poco  frccuontes,  que  no  tenian  inllnjo  ni  relacion  con  las 
obras  de  los  hombres,  ni  con  sus  empresas,  sino  por  su  ignorancia  y  vanos  temores, 
que  lo  mlsmo  temblaba  la  tierra  para  los  niuslimes  que  para  los  cristianos,  para  las 
fieras  que  para  las  inocentes  criaturas."     Compare  Geddes'  Tracts  concerninq  Spain, 
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Another  feature  of  this  singular  country  is  the  prevalence 
of  a  pastoral  life,  mainly  caused  by  the  diflflculty  of  establish- 
ing regular  habits  of  agricultural  industry.  In  most  parts  of 
Spain,  the  climate  renders  it  impossible  for  the  labourer  to  work 
the  whole  of  the  day  ;  ''  and  this  forced  interruption  encourages 
among  the  people  an  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose, 
which  makes  them  choose  the  wandering  avocations  of  a  shep- 
herd, rather  than  the  more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture.^  And 
during  the  long  and  arduous  war  which  they  waged  against 
their  Mohammedan  invaders,  they  were  subject  to  such  inces- 
sant surj^rises  and  forays  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  to  make 
it  advisable  that  their  means  of  subsistence  should  be  easily 
removed  ;  hence  they  preferred  the  produce  of  their  flocks  to 
that  of  their  lands,  and  were  sheplierds  instead  of  agricul- 
turists, simply  because  by  that  means  they  would  sufler  less  in 
case  of  an  unfavourable  issue.  Even  after  the  capture  of 
Toledo,  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

London,  HSO,  vol.  i.  p.  80  ;  unci  Mariana,  who,  under  the  year  1^95,  says  {Historia 
dcEspana,  vol.  v.  p.  27) :  Teniblo  la  ticrra  en  Valencia  niediado  cl  nics  de  Diciembre, 
con  que  muchos  cdificios  cayuron  por  ticrra,  otros  quedaron  dcsplomados  ;  que  era 
maravilla  y  lastima.  El  pueblo  como  ar/orero  que  cs,  pcnxaba  eran  seiialcs  del  ciclo  y 
pronostico3  de  loa  daiios  que  tcmian."  The  history  of  Spain  abounds  with  similar 
instances  far  too  numerous  to  quote  or  even  to  refer  to.  But  the  subject  is  so  im- 
portant, and  has  been  so  misrepresented,  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the 
reader,  I  will  give  one  more  illustration  of  the  use  of  earthquakes  in  fostering  Span- 
ish superstition.  In  1501  "  an  earthriuake,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  hurricane, 
such  as  the  oldest  men  did  not  remember,  h.ad  visited  Andalusia,  and  especially  Car- 
mona,  a  place  belonging  to  the  (iueen,  and  occasioned  frightful  desolation  there. 
The  superstitious  Spaniards  now  i-ead  in  these  jjortents  the  prop/ielic  tir/7is  h;/  which 
Heaven  announces  some  great  calnmiti/.  l-'raycrs  were  jnit  up  in  ever;/  temple"  ic, 
&c.     Prcscoti's  llistorif  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Paris,  1842,  vol.  iii.  p.  174. 

'  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  See  also  Laborde's  Spain,  vol. 
iv.  p.  42. 

*  A  writer  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  notices  "cl  gran  numero  de  pastores 
que  hay."  Uztariz  Tlieorica  y  Practica  de  Comercio,  "d  cd.  Madrid,  1757,  folio,  p. 
20.  As  to  the  Arabic  period,  see  Conde,  Historic  dc  la  JJominacion,  p.  254  : 
"Muchos  pueblos,  siguiendo  su  natural  inclinacion,  so  cntregaron  a  la  ganadcria." 
Hence  "the  wandering  life  so  congenial  to  the  habits  of  ttie  Spanish  pca.santry," 
noticed  in  Cook's  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  where,  however,  the  connexion  between  this 
and  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country  is  not  indicated.  The  solution  is  given 
by  Mr.  Ticknor  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  penetration:  "The  climate  and  con- 
dition of  the  Peninsula,  -wiiich  from  a  very  remote  period  had  favoured  the  shep- 
herd's life  and  his  pursuits,  facilitated,  no  doubt,  if  they  did  not  occasion,  the  first 
introduction  into  Spanish  poetry  of  a  pastoral  tone,  whose  echoes  are  heard  far  back 
among  the  old  ballads."  ..."  From  the  Middle  Ages  the  occupations  of  a 
shepherd's  life  had  prevailed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a  greater  extent  than  else- 
where in  Europe ;  and,  probably,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  eclogues 
and  bucolics  were  early  known  in  the  poetry  of  both  countries,  and  became  con- 
nected in  both  with  the  origin  of  the  jjopular  drama."  Ticknor's  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature,  London,  1840,  vol.  iii.  j>p.  '.»,  .'id.  On  the  pastoral  literature  of 
Spain,  sec  JJoutcrwck's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  London,  1828,  vol.  i.  pp.  123- 
120  ;  and  on  the  great  number  of  pastoral  romances,  Southeys  Ijctters  from  Spain, 
Bristol,  170'.),  p.  330.  But  these  writers,  not  seizing  the  whole  ((ucstion,  have 
failed  to  observe  the  relatiou  between  the  literary,  physical,  and  social  phcuomcua. 
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frontier  in  Estramadura,  La  Mancha,  and  New  Castile,  were 
almost  entirely  herdsmen,  and  tbeir  cattle  were  pastured  not  in 
private  meadows  but  in  the  open  fields.  ^  All  this  increased  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  strengthened  that  love  of  adventure, 
and  that  spirit  of  romance,  which,  at  a  later  period,  gave  a 
tone  to  the  popular  literature.  Under  such  circumstances, 
every  thing  grew  precarious,  restless,  and  unsettled  ;  thought 
and  inquiry  were  impossible  ;  doubt  was  unknown  ;  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  those  superstitious  habits,  and  for  that 
deep-rooted  and  tenacious  belief,  which  have  always  formed  a 
principal  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

To  v/hat  extent  these  circumstances  would,  if  they  stood  by 
themselves,  have  affected  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Spain,  is  a 
question  hardly  possible  to  answer  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  effects  must  always  have  been  important,  though, 
from  the  paucity  of  evidence,  we  are  unable  to  measure  them 
with  precision.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  actual  result,  this 
point  is  of  little  moment,  because  a  long  chain  of  other  and 
still  more  influential  events  became  interwoven  with  those  just 
mentioned,  and,  tending  in  precisely  the  same  direction,  pro- 
duced a  combination  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  from 
which  we  may  trace  with  unerring  certainty  the  steps  by  which 
the  nation  subsequently  declined.  The  history  of  the  causes  of 
the  degradation  of  Spain  will  indeed  become  too  clear  to  be 
mistaken,  if  studied  in  reference  to  those  general  principles 
which  I  have  enunciated,  and  which  will  themselves  bo  con- 
firmed by  the  light  they  throw  on  this  instructive  though  mel- 
ancholy subject. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  first  leading 
fact  in  the  history  of  Spain  is  the  settlement  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  the  establishment  of  their  opinions  in  the  Peninsula. 
They,  as  well  as  the  Suevi,  who  immediately  preceded  them, 
were  Arians,  and  Spain  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  became 
the  rallying  point  of  that  famous  heresy,'"  to  which  indeed  most 

•  See  tlio  memoir  by  Jovellanos,  in  Lahorde's  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  121.  This  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  those  vindictive  attaclcs  by  wliich,  for  several  centu- 
ries, both  Mohammedans  and  Christians  seemed  resolved  to  turn  Spain  into  a  desert; 
ravaging  each  otiier's  fields,  and  destroying  every  crop  they  could  meet  with. 
C'o7ide,  Bominacion  dc  los  Arahcs,  pp.  75,  1S8,  278,  346,  39G,  417,  418,  471,  499, 
5i)0,  505,  523,  539,  544,  551,  578,  645,  651,  C58.  To  quote  one  of  these  instances, 
late  in  the  eleventh  century  :  "  La  constancia  de  Alfonso  ben  Fcrdclind  en  haccr 
entradas  y  talas  en  tierra  de  Toledo  dos  veces  cada  ailo,  fue  tanta  quo  cmpobrccid 
y  apuro  los  pueblos ;"....  el  tirano  Alfonso  talo  y  quenio  los  campos  y  los 
pueblos."  Conde,  p.  346.  As  such  havoc,  which  was  continued  witli  few  inter- 
ruptions for  about  seven  hundred  years,  has  done  much  towards  forming  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Spaniards,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  Mariana,  His- 
toria  de  Espaua,  vol.  iii.  p.  438,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193,  314,  vol.  v.  pp.  92,  317,  337  ;  and  to 
Circonrt,  llistoirc  des  Arahcs  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

"  The  unsettled  chronology  of  the  early  history  of  Spain  appears  from  the  dif- 
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of  the  Gothic  trihos  then  adhered.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  Franks,  on  their  conversion  from  Paganism,  adopted 
the  opposite  and  orthodox  creed,  and  were  encouraged  by  their 
cler"-y  to  make  war  upon  their  heretical  neighbours.  Clovis, 
who  Avas  then  king  of  the  Franks,  was  regarded  by  the  church 
as  the  chamjiion  of  the  faith,  in  M'hosc  behalf  he  attacked  the 
unbelieving  Visigoths."  His  successors,  moved  by  the  same 
motives,  pursued  the  same  policy  ;  '^  and,  during  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  war  of  opinions  between  France  and  t^pain, 
by  wliich  the  Visigothic  empire  was  seriously  endangered,  and 
was  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Hence,  in 
Spain,  a  war  for  national  independence  became  also  a  war  for 
national  religion,' '  and  an  intimate  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  Arian  kings  and  the  Arian  clergy.  The  latter  class  were, 
in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  sure  to  gain  by  such  a  compact," 

fcrcnt  statements  of  various  writers  respecting  the  duration  of  Arianism,  a  point  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  dcatli  and  accession  of  kings.  Antcquera  (///&- 
toria  de  la  Lcciislacion  Espanola,  Madrid,  18  JO,  p.  37)  says,  "  La  secta  arriana,  jiucs, 
scguu  las  cpocas  fijadas,  permanecio  en  Espana  125  afios  ;  "  Flenry  {Ulstoirc  Eccli- 
siastique,  vol.  vii.  p.  586,  Paris,  1758)  says  "environ  ISD  ans ; "  and  il'Cric,  gen- 
erally well  informed,  says  in  his  Jlisfori/  of  the  licformailon  in  Spain,  Edinburgh, 
1829,  p.  7,  "Arianism  was  the  prevailing  and  established  creed  of  the  country  for 
nearly  two  centuries  :  "  for  this,  he  refers  to  Gregory  of  Tours.  "With  good  reason, 
therefore,  does  ^I.  Fauriel  term  it  "  une  question  qui  soufl'rc  dca  diflicult^s."  Sec 
his  able  work,  Hhtoire  dc  la  Gaelic  Miridiojiale,  Paris,  ISoG,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

"  In  4'.)fi,  the  orthodox  clergy  looked  on  Clovis  as  "  un  champion  qu'il  pent  op- 
poscr  au.'c  h6rctiques  visigofhs  et  burgondes."  Fmiriel,  Ilistoirc  dc  la  Gaidc  Mcrid- 
ioncdc,  vol.  ii.  p.  -ll.  Thoy  also  likened  him  to  Gideon,  p.  GO.  Compare  Macn/, 
Jlistoire  Ecclcsiastiqiw,  vol.  vii.  pp.  8',\  90.  Ortiz  is  so  entiiusiastic  that  he  forgets 
his  patriotism  and  warmly  praises  the  ferocious  barbarian  who  made  war,  indeed, 
on  his  country,  but  still  whoso  speculative  opinions  were  supposed  to  be  sound. 
"Micntras  Alarico  dcsfogaba  su  cncono  contra  los  Catulicos,  tuvo  la  Iglcsia  Gulii- 
cana  el  consuelo  dc  ver  Catolico  ii  su  gran  Key  Clodoveo.  Era  el  linico  Monarca 
del  mundo  que  a  In  sazon  ])roicsaba  la  Religion  verdadcra."  Ortiz,  Compendio  de 
la  Historia  de  Espniia,  vol.  ii.  p.  OG,  Madrid,  1790. 

"  Thus,  in  o;il,  Childcbcrt  marched  against  the  Visigoths,  because  they  were 
Arians.  Fauriel,  Histoirc  dc  la  Gaule  Mn'idioiiale,  vol.  ii.  j).  131 ;  and  in  542,  Chil- 
debert  and  Clotaire  made  another  nttack,  and  laid  siege  to  Haragossa,  p.  142. 
"No  advertian  los  Godos  lo  que  su  falsa  crcencia  les  peijudicabn,  y  si  lo  advcrtian, 
su  obeccacion  les  liacia  no  poner  rcmedio.  Los  rcycs  francos,  que  cran  catulicos, 
les  movian  gucrras  en  las  Galias  por  arrianos,  y  los  obispos  catulicos  dc  la  misma 
Galia  gotica  descaban  la  dominacion  dc  los  francos."  Lajfuente,  Historia  de  Espana, 
vol.  ii.  p.  380,  Madrid,  1850. 

'^  "  Los  Francos  por  el  amor  que  tcnian  (i  la  Religion  Catholica,  quo  poco  antes 
abrazaran,  aborrecian  fi  los  Visigodos  comogente  inlii'iunada  de  la  secta  Arriana." 
Mariana,  Historia  de  Espahn,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  And  of  one  of  their  great  battles  he 
says,  p.  40,  "  vulgarmcnto  sc  llamo  cl  campo  Arriano  por  causa  de  la  religion  quo 
los  Godos  Fcguian." 

"  "  En  religion  ct  en  croyance,  commo  en  toute  chose,  lea  Visigoths  se  nion, 
trerent  plus  s^ricux,  plus  jjrofouds,  plus  tcnaces  que  lea  IJurgondes.  J'ai  dit  ailleurs 
comment  ils  etaicnt  duvenus  presque  en  mime  temps  clirutiens  ct  ariens.  Transplantes 
en  Gaule  et  en  P^spngne,  non-scvdcment  ils  avaient  ]iersever6  dans  Icur  heresio  ;  ils  s'y 
Etaicnt  afl'crmis,  afleetionnes,  et  dans  lo  pen  (|ue  I'histoire  laisse  npercevoir  de  leur 
clergc,  on  s'assure  qu'il  6tait  austtsre,  z616,  ct  qu'il  cxcr9ait  un  grand  empire  sur  les 
chcfa  commc  sur  la  masse  de  la  nation  visigothc."    .    .    .    .    "  Lea  rois  visigotha 
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and  they  received  considerable  temporal  advantages  in  return 
for  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up  against  the  enemy,  as 
also  for  the  miracles  which  they  occasionally  performed.  Thus 
early,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  immense  influence  which 
the  Spanish  joriesthood  have  possessed  ever  since,  and  which 
was  strengthened  by  subsequent  events.  For,  late  in  the  sixth 
century,  the  Latin  clergy  converted  their  Visigothic  masters, 
and  the  Spanish  government,  becoming  orthodox,  naturally 
conferred  upon  its  teachers  an  authority  equal  to  that  wielded 
by  the  Arian  hierarchy. '^  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  Spain,  grateful 
to  those  who  had  shown  them  the  error  of  their  ways,  were 
willing  rather  to  increase  the  power  of  the  church  than  to 
diminish  it.  The  clergy  took  advantage  of  this  disposition  ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  spiritual  classes  possessed  more  influence  in  Spain  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe.'"  The  ecclesiastical  synods  became 
not  only  councils  of  the  church,  but  also  parliaments  of  the 
realm. '^  At  Toledo,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  the 
power  of  the  clergy  was  immense,  and  was  so  ostentatiously 
displayed,  that  in  a  council  they  held  there  in  the  year  633,  we 
find  the  king  literally  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  before 
the  bishops;  ''^  and  half  a  century  later,  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian mentions  that  this  humiliating  practice  was  repeated  by 

sc  croyaient  obliges  h  de  grandes  demonstrations  do  respect  pour  Icur  clerge  aricn." 
Faurlcl,  Histoirc  de  la  Gaule  3Iiridiouale,  vol.  i.  pp.  577,  578. 

"  The  abjuration  of  Recared  took  place  between  the  years  586  and  589.  Du7i- 
hani's  Jlistori/  of  Spain  and  Fortwjal,  London,  1832,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-128.  Mariana, 
Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  D'J-101.  Ortiz,  Compc7idio  de  la  Historia  de  Espana, 
vol.  ii.  p.  120.  Lafitentc,  Historia  de  Espa/la,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3G0-3G3 ;  and  says 
Lafucntc,  p.  384,  "  Recaredo  I'uo  cl  primero  que  con  todo  el  ardor  dc  un  ucofito, 
comenzo  en  el  tcrccr  concilio  toledano  a  dar  a  estas  asambleas  conocimicnto  y 
decision  en  ncgocios  pcrtenecicntesal  gobierno  temporal  de  los  pueblos."  Similarly, 
Antcqucra  {Historia  de  la  Lcc/islacion,  \}.  31)  is  happy  to  observe  that  "Recaredo 
abjuro  la  heregia  arriana,  abrazo  decididamento  la  religion  de  Jesu-Cristo,  y  concediod 
los  ministros  de  laiglesia  una  infiuencia  en  el  gobierno  del  E&tado,  que  vino  d  scr  en 
adelante,  ilimitada  y  absoluta." 

'°  "  As  for  the  councils  hold  iinder  the  Yislgoth  kings  of  Spain  during  the 
seventh  century,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ■whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal  assemblies.  Xo  kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  under  the 
bondage  of  the  hierarchy  as  Spain."  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  edit.  1840,  vol.  i.  p. 
511.  "  Les  pretrcs  6taicnt  Ics  seuls  qui  avaient  conserve  et  memo  augmcnte  leur 
influence  dans  la  monarchie  goth-espagiiole."  Scmpcrc,  Histoirc  dcs  Cortes  d'Espagne, 
Bordeaux,  1815,  p.  19.  Conqiarc  Lafucntc,  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  on 
"  la  infiuencia  y  prepondcrancia  del  clero,  no  ya  solo  ca  los  negocios  cclesiasticos, 
Bino  tambien  en  los  politicos  y  do  estado." 

"  "  But  it  is  in  Spain,  alter  the  Visigoths  had  cast  off  their  Arianism,  that  the 
bishops  more  manifestly  influence  the  whole  character  of  the  legislation.  The  syn- 
ods of  Toledo  were  not  merely  national  councils,  but  parliaments  of  the  realm." 
Milman\  History  of  Latin  Christianitii,  London,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  380.  Sec  also 
Antcqucra,  Historia  dc  la  Le.gislacion  Espaliola,  pp.  41,  42. 

'*  In  633,  at  a  council  of  Toledo,  (he  king  "  s  utant  prostern6  tl  terrc  devaut  les 
^vequcs."     Fleury,  Histoirc  Ecclcsiastiquc,  vol.  viii.  p.  o08,  Paris,  1758. 
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another  Icing,  having  become,  he  says,  an  established  custom." 
That  this  was  not  a  mere  meauin<>-less  cerenionyj  is  moreover 
evident  from  other  and  analogous  facts.  Exactly  the  same 
tendency  is  seen  in  their  jurisprudence  ;  since,  by  the  Yisi- 
gothic  code,  any  layman,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  might 
insist  on  his  cause  being  tried  not  by  the  temporal  magistrate, 
but  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nay,  even  if  both  parties  to 
the  suit  were  agreed  in  preferring  the  civil  tribunal,  the  bishop 
still  retained  the  power  of  revoking  the  decision,  if  in  his 
opinion  it  was  incorrect  ;  and  it  was  his  especial  business  to 
watch  over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  instruct  the 
magistrates  how  to  perform  their  duty.""  Another,  and  more 
painful  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy  is  that  the  laws 
against  heretics  were  harsher  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try ;  the  Jews  in  particular  being  persecuted  with  unrelenting 
rigour.21  Indeed,  the  desire  of  upholding  the  faith  was  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  formal  declaration  that  no  sovereign  should 
be  acknowledged,  unless  he  jjromised  to  j^reserve  its  purity  ; 
the  judges  of  the  purity  being  of  course  the  bishops  themselves, 
to  whose  sutfrage  the  kinsr  owed  his  throne.'^- 

"  In  688,  at  a  council  of  Toledo,  "  le  roi  Egica  y  6toit  en  personnc ;  ct  aprfcs 
s'etre  prostcruo  devant  les  cvlmiucs,  sxivant  la  coiUimic,  il  fit  lire  un  nienioirc  ou  il 
leur  dcniandoitconseil,"&c.    Fleury,  JIh-tuirc  Ecdcsiaxtiqxie,  vol.  ix.  p.  81),  Faris,  1758. 

*"  See  a  short  but  admirable  summary  of  tliis  part  of  the  Visigothic  code  in 
I)unham\  History  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  jip.  77-78;  perhaps  the  best  history  in  the 
English  language  of  a  foreign  modern  country.  "  In  Spain,  the  bishops  had  a  spe- 
cial charge  to  keep  continual  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  were 
summoned  on  all  great  occasions  to  instruct  the  Judges  to  act  with  j)icty  and  justice." 
MUincvis  JIiHtoni  of  Latin  Christianity,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  380.  The  council  of  Toledo, 
m  G33,  directs  bisiiops  to  admonish  judges.  l''lciiry,  jlistoire  Ju-c/csiastiquc,  vol.  viii. 
p.  313;  and  a  learned  Spanish  lawyer,  Scmpere,  says  of  the  bishops,  "  Lc  code  du 
Fuero  Jnzyo  iwi  Icur  ouvragc  ;  les  juges  ctaient  sujets  i\  leur  juridietion;  los  plai- 
deurs,  grcvcs  par  la  sentence  des  juges,  pouvaicnt  se  plaindre  aux  cvef|ues,  ct  ccux- 
cl  cvoquer  ainsi  Icurs  arrets,  les  reformer,  ct  chaticr  les  magistruts.  Les  proeurcura 
du  roi,  couuue  les  juges,  6taient  obliges  de  .«e  iirescntcr  a>ix  .'^ynodes  dioeosains 
anuucls,  pour  apprendre  des  ccclesiasti(iucs  radministration  de  la  justice ;  cnlin  le 
governement  des  Goths  u'etait((u'une  monarchic  theocratique."  Seiitpere,  Monarchit 
ijsparjnolr,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  0,  vol.  ii.  ])p.  21'2-'J11. 

"'  "  Tlie  terrible  laws  against  heresy,  and  the  atrocious  juridical  persecutions  of 
the  Jews,  already  designate  Spain  as  the  throne  and  centre  of  merciless  bigotry." 
Milmafi's  History  of  iMtin  Christianity,  vol.  i.  p.  MSI.  "Tan  luego  como  la  religion 
catoiica  se  hallo  dominamlo  en  el  trono  y  en  el  pueblo,  comeuzaron  los  concilianos 
toledanos  ji  dictar  disposiciones  canonicas  y  a  prcscribircastigos  contra  los  idolatras, 
contra  los  judios,  y  contra  los  heregcs."  Lafucutc,  Jlisloria  dc  Fspaua,  vol.  ix.  ppi 
199-200.  Sec  also  p.  211,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  4ii0,  407,  451.  Prcscolt'n  History  of  Fer' 
dinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  ))p.  235,  230.  Johnston  a  Inslitulci  of  the  Civil  Law  of 
Spain,  p.  2G2.  Circonrt,  Jlistoire  dm  Arabcs  d'Fsparine,  vol.  i.  pp.  200,  201  ;  and 
Soutliffa  Chronicle  of  tlic  Cid,  p.  18.  I  i)articularly  indicate  tiicse  pa.ssages,  ou 
account  of  the  extraordinary  a.sscrtion  of  Dr.  M'Cric,  that  "on  a  review  of  crim- 
inal i)roccedings  in  Spain  anterior  to  the  estaldisliment  of  the  court  of  Incpiisition,  it 
appears  in  general  that  heretics  were  more  mildly  treated  there  than  in  other  coun- 
tries." Jl'(Jrif's  History  of  the  Fcformation  in  Spain,  p.  83,  the  best  book  on  the 
Spanish  I'roiestants. 

"  A  council  of  Toledo  in  638  orders  "  qu'Jl  TaTcnir  aucua  roi  no  montcra  eur  lo 
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Such  were  the  circumstances  which,  in  and  before  the 
seventh  century,  secured  to  the  Spanish  Church  an  influence 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.'-^  Early  in  the  eighth 
century,  an  event  occurred  v,diich  apparently  broke  up  and 
dispersed  the  hierarchy,  but  which,  in  reality,  was  extremely 
favourable  to  them.  In  711  the  Mohammedans  sailed  from 
Africa,  landed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  in  the  space  of  three 
years  conquered  the  whole  country,  excej)t  the  almost  inacces- 
sible regions  of  the  north-west.  The  Spaniards,  secure  in  their 
native  mountains,-^  soon  recovered  heart,  rallied  their  forces, 
and  began  in  their  turn  to  assail  the  invaders.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  and  in 
which,  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  Spain,  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence was  also  a  war  for  religion  ;  the  contest  between 
Arabian  Infidels  and  Spanish  Christians,  succeeding  that  for- 
merly carried  on  between  the  Trinitarians  of  France  and  the 
Arians  of  Spain.  Slowly,  and  with  infinite  difiiculty,  the 
Christians  fought  their  way.  By  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, they  reached  the  line  of  the  Douro.-'  Before  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  they  conquered  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  and 
Toledo,  their  ancient  capital,  fell  into  their  hands  in  1085.-'^ 
Even  then  much  remained  to  be  done.  In  the  south,  the  strug- 
gle assumed  its  deadliest  form,  and  there  it  was  j)rolonged  with 
such  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not  until  the  capture  of  Malaga  in 

tronc  qu'il  lie  promcttc  do  conservcr  la  foi  ciitlioliquc  ;"  and  at  another  council  in 
681,  "le  loL  y  presenta  un  ecrlt  par  lequel  il  prioit  ies  evtiques  de  lui  assurer  lo  roy- 
aume,  qu'il  tenoit  de  leurs  suffrages."  Fleury,  Histoirc  J^cclesiastigue,  vol.  viii.  p. 
839,  vol.  ix.  p.  70. 

"'  Those  happy  times  have  received  the  warm  applause  of  a  modern  theologian, 
because  in  (hem  the  church  "  ha  opuesto  un  muro  de  bronce  al  error  ;"  and  because 
there  existed  ''  la  mas  estrecha  concordia  cntre  el  imperio  y  el  saccrdocio,  por  cuyo 
inestimable  beneficio  debenios  haccr  incesantes  votos."  Obscrvaclojies  sobre  El 
Prcxcnte  y  El  Poruenir  de  la  Iglesia  en  Espana,  por  Domingo  Costa  y  Borras,  Obispo 
de  Barcelona,  Barcelona,  ISu"?,  pp.  73,  75. 

■*  To  which  they  fled  with  a  speed  which  caused  their  great  enemy,  Muza,  to  pass 
upon  them  a  somewhat  ambiguous  eulogy.  "Dijo,  son  leones  en  sus  castillos,  agui- 
las  en  sus  caballos,  y  niugercs  en  sus  escuadroncs  de  a  pie ;  pero  si  ven  la  ocasion  la 
sabeu  aprovechar,  y  cuando  quedan  vencidos  son  cabras  en  escapar  u  los  montes, 
que  no  ven  la  tierra  que  pisan."    Condc,  Uistoria  de  la  Domhiacion  de  losArabes,  p.  30. 

"^  J-'r€scott''s  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxviii.  287.  Lal'u- 
ente  {Ilistoria  dc  Esjmiia,  vol.  iii.  p.  303)  marks  the  epoch  rather  indistinctly,  ''basta 
va  el  Duero."  Compare  Elorez,  Memorias  dc  las  Jieynas  Catholicas,  Madrid,  4to, 
1761,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

'"  There  is  a  spirited  account  of  its  capture  in  Mariana's  Historia  de  Espaiia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  006-513;  after  which  Ortiz  {Cowpendio  de  la  Historia,  vol.  iii.  p.  loG) 
and  Lafueiitc  {Historia  General,  vol  iv.  pp.  2o6-'242)  are  rather  tame.  The  Slohani- 
niodan  view  of  this,  the  first  decisive  blow  to  tiieir  cause,  will  be  found  in  Conde, 
Historia  dc  la  I)ominueion  de  los  Arabes,  p.  317.  "Asi  so  perdio  aquella  inclita 
ciudad,  y  acabo  el  rcino  de  Toledo  con  grave  perdida  del  Islam."  The  Christian 
view  is  that  "  concedio  Dios  ftl  Key  la  conquista  do  aquella  capital."  Florez,  Jieynas 
Catholicas,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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1487,  and  of  Granada  in  1492,  tliat  the  Christian  empire  was 
re-eslablisliod,  and  the  old  Spanish  monarchy  finally  restored.'^' 
The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Spanish  character  was  most 
remarkable.  During  eight  successive  centuries,  the  whole 
country  was  engaged  in  a  religious  crusade  ;  and  those  holy 
wars  which  other  nations  occasionally  waged,  were,  in  Spain, 
prolonged  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty  generations. '^'^ 
The  object  being  not  only  to  regain  a  territory,  but  also  to  re- 
establish a  creed,  it  naturally  happened  that  the  expounders  of 
that  creed  assumed  a  prominent  and  important  position.  In 
the  camp,  and  in  the  council-chamber,  the  voice  of  ecclesiastics 
was  heard  and  obeyed  ;  for  as  the  war  aimed  at  the  propagation 
of  Christianity,  it  seemed  right  that  her  ministers  should  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  a  matter  which  particularly  concerned 
them.^'^  The  danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed  being 
moreover  very  imminent,  those  superstitious  feelings  were  ex- 
cited which  danger  is  apt  to  provoke,  and  to  which,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown, ^"  the  tropical  civilizations  owed  some  of  their 
leading  peculiarities.  Scarcely  were  the  Spanish  Christians 
driven  from  their  homes  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  north, 
when  this  great  principle  began  to  operate.  In  their  nuiuntain- 
ous  retreat,  they  preserved  a  chest  filled  with  relics  of  the  saints, 
the  possession  of  which  they  valued  as  their  greatest  security.^' 

"  Circourt,  Ilistoire  aVs  Arahcs,  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  3-10.  Conde,  Dominaviin  dc  las 
Arabcs^  pp.  GSG,  liG-l.  Oriiz,  Compendio,  vol.  v.  pp.  509,  501.  Lafuente,  Historia, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  311,  '.\W. 

-"  "  Accordin,^  to  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries 
of  almost  uniiitciTuptcd  warfare  eliqjsecl,  aiul  three  thousand  seven  hundred  hallha 
were  fought,  before  the  last  of  tlio  Moorish  kingdoms  in  S[)ain  .submitted  to  the 
Christian  arms."  Robertson's  Charles  T''.  by  Prescott,  Loudon,  1857,  p.  65.  "Kn 
nucstra  misma  Espafia,  en  Leon  y  Castilla,  en  csta  nucva  Tierra  Santa,  donde  so 
sostcnia  una  eruzada  perpctua  y  eonstantc  contra  los  iiifieles,  donde  sc  mantenia  c;\ 
todo  su  fervor  el  cspiritu  a  la  vcz  religio-^o  y  guerrcro."  Laficntc,  JIiHoria  dc  Kspa- 
fia,  vol.  V.  p.  293.  "  Era  Espana  theatro  do  una  continua  guorra  contra  los  cncniigos  de 
la  Fc."  Florcz,  Rcij-nas  Catltolicas,  vol.  i.  p.  2"JG.  "  El  glorioso  einpeiio  de  cxterniinar 
h.  los  cncmigos  de  la  Fe,"  p.  AbZ.  "  E^ta  gnerra  .'■agrada."  Vol.  ii.  p.  800.  "  f>e  arnia- 
roii  nucstros  Reyes  Catholicos,  con  zolo  y  uninio  alentado  del  cielo  ;  y  como  la  causa 
era  de  Religion  para  ensaiichar  los  Dominios  do  la  Fe,  sacrificaron  todas  las  fuerzas 
del  Reyno,  ysus  mismas  personas,"  p.  801.  What  was  called  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Crnsadc  was  granted  by  the  Popes  "aux  Espngnols  (jui  couiI)attoient  coiUrc  lea 
Mores."  Flcury,  Ilistoire  Ucclisiastiqiic,  vol.  xviii.  p.  xxi.,  vol.  xix.  pp.  158,  45S, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  171. 

"  "  En  aquellos  tiempos  [y  duro  liasta  todo  el  siglo  xv.  y  toma  dc  Granada] 
cran  los  obispos  los  prinieros  capitancs  de  los  cxdrcitos."  Ortiz,  Compendia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  189.  "Los  prelados  habian  nido  siempro  los  primcros  no  solo  en  promover 
la  gnerra  contra  Moros,  sino  a  prcsentarse  en  campafia  con  todo  fiu  poder  y  esfucr- 
zo,  aniniando  a  los  denias  con  las  palabras  y  cl  cxemplo."     Vol.  v.  pp.  /507,  508. 

=°  Jfixtor)/  of  Civilizatio7i,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-98. 

"  "  Lcs  cliretiens  avoicnt  apportu  dans  lea  Asturies  unc  archc  on  coffrc  plcin  dc 
reliques,  tju'lls  regarderent  depnis  eonimc  la  Fauve-garde  dc  leur  6tat."  .  .  . 
"  Ellc  fut  cmport(!'c  et  mise  c»fin  t  Oviedo,  comme  le  lieu  Ic  plus  fur  entrc  ccs  mon- 
tagncs,  I'erc  773,  Tan  775."     Fleury,  Ilistoire  Fcclesiastirjuc,  vol.  ix.  p.  100.     This 
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This  was  to  them  a  national  standard,  round  which  they  rallied, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  gained  miraculous  victories  over 
their  Infidel  opponents.  Looking  upon  themselves  as  soldiers 
of  the  cross,  their  minds  became  habituated  to  supernatural 
considerations  to  an  extent  which  we  can  now  hardly  believe, 
and  which  distinguished  them  in  this  respect  from  every  other 
Euroj^ean  nation.^^  Their  young  men  saw  visions,  and  their  old 
men  dreamed  dreams."^  Strange  sights  v/ere  vouchsafed  to  them 
from  heaven  ;  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  mysterious  portents  ap- 
peared ;  and  it  v/as  observed,  that  whenever  the  Mohammedans 
violated  the  tomb  of  a  Christian  saint,  thunder  and  lightning 
were  sent  to  rebuke  the  misbelievers,  and,  if  need  be,  to  punish 
their  audacious  invasion.^ ^ 


"  area  lleiia  de  rcliqnias"  was  taken  to  the  Asturias  in  V14.  Mariana,  Historia  de 
Esjmna,  vol.  ii.  p.  227  ;  and,  according  to  Ortiz  {Compeiidio,  vol.  ii.  p.  182),  it  was 
"  un  tesoro  inestimable  de  sagradas  reliquias."  See  also  Geddes'  Tracts  coyicerning 
Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  237,  London,  1730  ;  and  Ford's  Spain,  18-17,  p.  388. 

'^  But  no  people  ever  felt  themselves  to  be  so  absolutely  soldiers  of  the  cross  as  the 
Spaniards  did,  from  the  time  of  their  Moorish  wars  ;  no  people  ever  trusted  so  con- 
stantly to  the  recnrronce  of  miracles  in  the  affairs  of  their  daily  life  ;  and  therefore 
no  people  ever  talked  of  Divine  tilings  as  of  matters  in  their  nature  so  familiar  and 
common-place.  Traces  of  this  state  of  feeling  and  character  are  to  be  found  in 
Spanish  literature  on  all  sides."  Ticlcnor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p. 
333.  Compare  Bouterwch's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  106;  and 
the  account  of  the  battle  of  las  Navas  in  C'ircourf,  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne, 
vol.  i.  p.  153  :  "  On  voulait  trouver  partout  des  miracles."  Some  of  tlic  most  start- 
ling of  these  miracles  may  be  found  in  Lafuenle,  Historia  da  Espana,  vol.  v.  p.  227  ; 
in  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  378,  305,  vol.  iii.  p.  838  ;  and  in  Ortiz, 
Coinpendio,  vol.  iii.  p.  248,  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  prophetic  dreams  is  preserved  in  Conde, 
Dominncion  de  los  Arabes,  pp.  378,  370,  vrith  its  interpretation  by  the  theologians. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  fulfilled.  In  844  "El  Apostol  Santiago,  segun  que  lo 
prometiora  al  Ri>y,  fuo  visto  en  un  caballo  bianco,  y  con  una  bandcra  blanca  y  en 
medio  della  una  cruz  roxa,  que  capitaneaba  nuestra  gente."  Mariana,  Historia  de 
Espaiia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310,  311.  In  967  "El  Apostol  Santiago  fue  visto  entre  las 
haccs  dar  hi  victoria  a  los  ficles,"  p.  382.  In  123tJ  "  I'ublicoso  por  cicrto  que  San 
Jorge  ayudo  ;i  los  Christianos,  y  que  sc  hallo  en  la  pelea."  Vol  iii.  p.  323.  On  the 
dreams  which  foreshadowed  these  appearances,  see  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  pp,  309,  446, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  15,  108. 

ai  u  I'l'icsts  mingled  in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their  sacerdotal 
robes,  not  unfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle.  They  interpreted  tlie  will  of 
Heaven  as  mysteriously  revealed  in  dreams  and  visions.  Miracles  were  a  i'amiliar 
occurrence.  The  violated  tombs  of  the  saints  sent  forth  thunders  to  consume  the 
invaders."  PrescotCs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  x.xxix.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  there  happened  the  following  event :  "  En  lo  mas 
cruel  de  los  tormentos  "  [to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed]  "  subio  Abdcrramen 
un  dia  a  las  azuteas  n  galerias  de  su  Palacio.  Descubrio  desdc  aUi  los  cuerpos  de  los 
Santos  martirizados  en  los  palibulosy  atravesados  con  los  palos,  niando  los  qucmasen 
todos  para  que  no  quedase  reliquia.  Cumpliose  luego  la  ordcn  :  j)ero  aqucl  impio 
probo  bien  presto  los  rigorcs  de  la  venganza  divina  que  volvia  por  la  sangrc  dcrra- 
mada  de  sus  Santos.  Imiirovisamente  .^e  le  pegu  la  lengua  al  ]>aladar  y  fauces; 
cerrosele  la  boca,  y  no  pudo  pronunciar  una  palabra,  ni  dar  nii  geniido.  Condux- 
eronle  sus  criados  a  la  cama,  murio  aquella  misnia  noche,  y  antes  de  apagarsc  las 
hogueras  en  que  ardian  los  santos  cuerpos,  cntr6  la  infeliz  alma  de  Abdcrramen  cu 
los  cternos  fuegos  del  infieruo."     Ortiz,  Compcndio,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 
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Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  clergy  could  not  fail 
to  extend  their  intiucnce  ;  or,  we  may  rather  say,  the  course 
of  events  extended  it  for  them.  The  Spanish  Christiaus,  pent 
up  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  and 
deprived  of  their  former  resources,  quickly  degenerated,  and 
soon  lost  the  scanty  civilization  to  which  they  had  attained. 
Stripped  of  all  their  wealth,  and  confined  to  what  was  compara- 
tively a  barren  region,  they  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  re- 
mained, for  at  least  a  century,  without  arts,  or  commerce,  or 
literature.'"  As  their  ignorance  increased,  so  also  did  their 
superstition  ;  while  this  last,  in  its  turn,  strengthened  the 
authority  of  their  priests.  The  order  of  affairs,  therefore,  was 
veiy  natural.  The  Mohammedan  invasion  made  the  Christians 
poor  ;  poverty  caused  ignorance  ;  ignorance  caused  credulity  ; 
and  credulity,  depriving  men  both  of  the  power  and  of  the 
desire  to  investigate  for  themselves,  encouraged  a  reverential 
spirit,  and  confirmed  those  submissive  habits,  and  that  blind 
obedience  to  the  Church,  which  form  the  leading  and  most  un- 
fortunate peculiarity  of  Spanish  history. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  there  were  three  ways  in  wdiich 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  strenghtened  the  devotional  feelings 
of  the  Spanish  people.  The  first  way  was  by  promoting  a  long 
and  obstinate  religious  war  ;  the  second  was  by  the  presence 
of  constant  and  imminent  dangers  ;  and  the  third  way  was  by 
the  poverty,  and  therefore  the  ignorance,  which  it  produced 
among  the  Christians. 

These  events  being  j)receded  by  the  groat  Arian  war,  and 
being  accompanied  and  perpetually  reinforced  by  those  physical 
phenomena  which  I  have  indicated  as  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  worked  with  such  combined  and  accumulated  energy, 
that  in  Spain  the  theological  element  became  not  so  much  a 
component  of  the  national  character,  but  rather  the  character 
itself  The  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  Spanish  kings  were 
compelled  to  follow  in  the  general  vrake  ;  and,  despots  though 
they  were,  they  succumbed  to  that  pressure  of  opinions  which 

"  Circourt  {Hhtoire  dcx  Arahex,  vol.  i.  p.  5)  ?:iys,  "Lcs  chrc-ticns  c|ui  nc  volu- 
rcnt  pas  se  Fouiiicttre  fureiit  ivjctcs  dans  lcs  incnltcs  ravins  dcs  Pvrencics,  oil  ils 
purent  se  niaintcnir  conimo  lcs  botes  lauves  sc  niuinticnnent  dans  lcs  forcts."  But 
the  most  curious  account  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Ciirit-tians  in  tlic  last  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  in  the  fir^t  half  of  the  ninth,  v.ill  be  found  in  Coiidc,  Ilisloria 
de  la  Dominacicm,  pp.  0.5,  I'i.").  "  Rcfcrian  dc  cstos  pueblos  de  Galicia  que  son 
cristianos,  y  de  los  mas  bravos  do  Afranc ;  pcro  que  vivcn  conio  ficra.",  (|uc  nunca 
lavan  sus  cuerpos  ni  vestidos,  que  no  pc  los  inudan,  y  los  Uevan  pucstos  hasta  quo 
ec  los  cacn  dcspedazados  en  andrajo.i,  que  cntran  unos  en  las  casas  ile  otros  sin  pcdir 
liccncia."  ....  In  A.n.  815,  "  no  habia  guerra  sino  contra  cristianos  por  man- 
tencr  frontera,  y  no  don  dijsco  de  ampliar  y  extender  los  limitcs  del  rcino,  ni  por 
espcranza  dc  pac.ir  prandes  riquczas,  por  ser  los  cristianos  gcntc  pobrc  dc  monta- 
fia.  ein  saber  nada  de  comcrcio  ui  dc  bucnas  artcs." 
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they  believed  they  were  controlling.  The  war  with  Granada, 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  theological  far  more  than  tem- 
poral ;  and  Isabella,  who  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  order 
to  conduct  it,  and  who  in  capacity  as  well  as  in  bonesty  was 
superior  to  Ferdinand,  had  for  her  object  not  so  much  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  as  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  ^^ 
Indeed,  any  doubts  which  could  be  entertained  respecting  the 
purpose  of  the  contest  must  have  been  dissipated  by  subse- 
quent events.  For,  scarcely  was  the  war  brought  to  a  close, 
when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  a  decree  expelling  from 
the  country  every  Jew  who  refused  to  deny  his  faith  ;  so  that 
the  soil  of  Spain  might  be  no  longer  polluted  by  the  presence 
of  unbelievers.^''  To  make  them  Christians,  or,  failing  in  that, 
to  exterminate  them,  was  the  business  of  tho  Inquisition,  which 
was  established  in  the  same  reign,  and  which  before  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  in  full  operation.^"  During  the  sixteenth 


^^  "Isabella  may  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this  war.  She  engaged  in  it  with 
the  most  exalted  views,  less  to  acquire  territory  than  to  reestablish  the  empire  of  the 
Crossover  the  ancient  domain  of  Christendom."  l^rescolCs  History  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  392.  Compare  Fleuri/,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
5S3,  "  baniiir  de  toute  FEspaguc  la  secte  de  Mahomet ;  "  and  Circoiirt,  Histoire  des 
Arabes  d'Espagnc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  09,  lU'J,  "pour  elle  une  seule  cho.-^e  avait  de  Tim- 
portance  ;  extirper  de  ses  royaumes  le  noni  ct  la  seete  do  Mc'homct."  .  .  "  Sa  vie 
i'ut  presque  exclusivement  cousacrue  a  faire  triompher  la  croix  sur  le  croissant." 
Mariana  {Historia  de  Espai'a,  vol.  v.  p.  344,  and  vol.  vii.  pp.  51,  52)  has  warmly 
eulogized  her  character,  which  indeed,  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  v.-as  perfect. 
See  also  Florcz,  Rcynns  C'ai/ioHcas,  vol  ii.  pp.  '774,  788,  829- 

"  "  En  Espafia  los  Reyes  Don  Fernando  y  Dofia  Isabel  luego  que  se  vieron  desembar- 
azados  de  la  gurrra  de  los  Moros,  acordarou  de  echar  de  todo  su  reyno  a  los  Judios." 
Mariana,  Hisloria  de  Espaua,  vol.  vi.  p.  303.  A  Spanish  historian,  writing  less  than 
seventy  years  ago,  cx[)resses  his  approbation  in  tlie  following  terms :  "  Arrancado 
de  nuestra  peninsula  el  imperio  Mahometano,  qucdaba  todavia  la.  sceta  Judayca, 
pcste  acaso  mas  perniciosa,  y  sin  duda  mas  peligrosa  y  cxtcndida,  por  estar  los 
Judios  establecidos  en  todos  los  pueblos  de  ella.  Pero  los  Catolicos  Jlonarcas,  cuyo 
mayor  afan  era  desarraigar  de  sus  revnos  toda  planta  y  raiz  infecta  y  contraria  a  la 
fe  do  Jesu-Cristo,  dieron  decreto  en  Granada  dia  30  do  Marzo  del  ano  mismo  dc  1492, 
mandando  saliesen  dc  sus  dominios  los  Judios  que  no  se  bautizascn  dentro  de  4 
niescs."  Ortiz,  Coinpciidio,  Madrid,  1798,  vol.  v.  p.  504.  The  importance  of  know- 
ing how  these  and  similar  events  are  judged  by  Si)aniards,  induces  me  to  give  their 
own  words  at  a  length  which  otherwise  would  be  needlessly  prolix.  Historians, 
generally,  are  too  apt  to  pay  more  attention  to  public  transactions  than  to  the 
opinions  which  those  transactions  evoke  ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  opinions 
form  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  since  they  are  the  result  of  more  general 
causes,  while  political  actions  are  often  duo  to  tho  peculiarities  of  powerful  indi- 
viduals. 

Of  the  number  of  Jews  actually  expelled,  I  can  find  no  trustworthy  account. 
They  are  differently  estimated  at  from  100,(i(iO  to  800,000.  Frcfcoifs  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espafia,  vol.  vl.  p. 
304.  Orliz,  Compendia,  vol.  v.  p.  504.  Lafucnte,  Ilistoria  de  Espana,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
412,  413.  Llorcntc,  Histoire  de  PInquisilion,  Paris,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  2G1.  Mafa,  JJos 
Hiscursos,  Madrid,  1794,  pp.  04,  05.    Castro,  Dccadcnciade  Espaua,  Cadiz,  1852,  p.  19. 

-"  It  had  been  introduced  into  Aragon  in  1242;  but,  according  to  M.  Tapia, 
"ein  embargo,  la  persecucion  tc  Uinito  cntouccs  a  la  sccta  de  los  albigenscs;  y  conio 
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century,  the  tlirone  was  occupied  by  two  jDrinces  of  eminent 
ability,  who  i)ursucd  a  simiLar  course.  Charles  V.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ferdinand  in  151G,  governed  Spain  for  forty  years,  and 
the  general  character  of  his  administration  was  the  same  as 
that  of  his  predecessors.  In  regard  to  his  foreign  policy,  his 
three  principal  wars  were  against  France,  against  the  German 
princes,  and  against  Turkey.  Of  these,  the  first  Avas  secular  ; 
but  the  two  last  were  essentially  religious.  In  the  German 
war,  he  defended  the  church  against  innovation  ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Muhlberg,  he  so  com])letcly  humbled  the  Protestant 
princes,  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation." In  his  other  great  Avar,  he,  as  the  champion  of 
Christianity  against  Mohammedanism,  consummated  what  his 
grandiather  Ferdinand  had  begun.  Charles  defeated  and  dis- 
lodged the  Mohammedans  in  the  east,  just  as  Ferdinand  had 
done  in  the  west  ;  the  repulse  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna  being 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  what  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs  of 
Granada  was  to  the  fifteenth.^"  It  was,  therefore,  with  reason 
that  Charles,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  could  boast  that  ho 
had  always  preferred  his  creed  to  his  country,  and  that  the 
first  object  of  his  ambition  liad  been  to  maintain  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity.^'  The  zeal  with  which  he  struggled  for 
the  faith,  also  appears  in  his  exertions  against  heresy  in  the 
Low  Countries.  According  to  contemporary  and  competent 
authorities,  from  fifty  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand   per- 

dc  cllos  liiibo  tan  pocos  en  Castilla,  no  sc  coti?i(1cr6  t^in  duda  ncccsario  en  ella  cl 
ostablccirnicnto  dc  aquel  tribunal."  Tapia,  JJ'uitoria  de  la  Cii'ilir.acion  Juipailola, 
Madrid,  184(i,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  Luk-ed,  Llorcnte  says  {JIis(o:re  de  VIiKjuisition  d'Ea- 
pnrjnc,  Paris,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  88),  "II  c'^t  iiicertiiin  si  an  coniincnccniout  dii  15'  sicclc 
rinquisitio!!  existait  en  ("a.stillo."  In  the  recent  work  I)y  M.  Lafiieiito,  VS-Vl  is  given 
as  its  earliest  date;  but  "  ;i.  fines  del  siglos  xiv.  y  jirincipios  del  xv.  apenas  puode 
saberse  si  existia  tribunal  de  Inqui.sicion  en  Castilla."  J.ajfucntc,  Jlistoria  dc  Kspnna, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  2')l-20r),  Madrid,  1852.  It  seems  tl'.ereforc  with  good  reason  that  Jlari- 
ana,  {Ilisloria,  vol.  vi.  p.  171)  terms  the  Inquisition  of  Fcrdiiinnd  and  Isabella  "un 
niievo  y  .sauto  tribunal."  See  also  Florer.,  3Icmorias  de  las  licynas  Catholicas,  vol: 
ii.  p.  7i»0. 

"  PrexcotCa  Iliston/  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  ]i.  2:?,  London,  1857.  Davies'  Ilistori/ 
of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  447,  London,  1811.  On  the  religious  character  of  his  German 
policy,  comi^arc  Mariana,  Ilisloria  dc  Espana,  vol.  vii.  p.  830 ;  Ortiz,  Compcndio, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  l'.)5,  100. 

*"  PrcscotCn  PhVip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  3  ;  and  the  continuation  of  Fleury,  Ilistoire 
Ecclesiastiquc,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  t!80.  llobertson,  though  prai.sing  Charles  V.  fur  this 
achievement,  seems  rather  inclined  to  underrate  it.s  magnitude  ;  History  of  Charles 
v.,  p.  21G. 

*'  In  the  ppecch  he  made  at  his  .abdication,  he  paid  that  "he  had  been  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  interests  of  the  dear  land  of  his  liirlh,  but  above  all  of  the  great  interests 
of  Christianity.  His  first  ol)jeet  had  been  to  maintain  these  inviolate  against  the 
infidel."  Prc.iroli's  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Minana  boasts  that  "  cl  C6sar  eon  pia- 
doso  y  noble  unimo  exponia  su  vida  a  los  peligros  para  extender  los  limites  del 
Imperio  Christiano."  Contin'iacion.  dc  Mariana,  vol.  viii.  p.  352.  Compare  the 
continuation  oi  Floury,  Ilistoire  Ecclcsiastique,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  19. 
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sons  were  put  to  death  in  the  Netherlands  during  his  reign 
on  account  of  their  rehgious  opinions.^-  Later  inquirers  have 
douhted  the  accuracy  of  this  statement/^  which  is  probably 
exaggerated ;  but  we  know  that,  between  1520  and  1550, 
he  2^ublished  a  series  of  laws,  to  the  effect  that  those  who 
were  convicted  of  heresy  should  be  beheaded,  or  burned  alive, 
or  buried  alive.  The  penalties  were  thus  various,  to  meet  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  Capital  punishment,  however, 
was  always  to  be  inflicted  on  whoever  bought  an  heretical 
book,  or  sold  it,  or  even  copied  it  for  his  own  use.''*  His 
last  advice  to  his  son,  well  accorded  with  these  measures. 
Only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  signed  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  recommendinsc  that  no  favour  should  ever  be  shown  to 
heretics  ;  that  they  should  all  be  ]3ut  to  death  ;  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  ui:)hold  the  Inquisition,  as  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end.^^ 

This  barbarous  policy  is  to  be' ascribed,  not  to  the  vices,  nor 

*'  Grotius  says  100,000 ;  Bor,  Sreteren,  and  Paul  say  50,000.  Wataons  His- 
tory of  Philip  11.^  London,  1839,  pp.  45,  51.  Davies'  History  of  Holland,  London, 
1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  498,  499.  Motley's  Hutch  Republic,  London,  1858,  voL  i.  pp.  103, 
104. 

*'  It  is  doubted,  if  I  rightly  remember,  by  Mr.  Prescott.  But  the  opinion  of 
that  able  historian  is  entitled  to  less  weight  from  bis  want  of  acquaintance  with 
Dutch  literature,  where  the  principal  evidence  must  be  sought  for.  On  this,  as  on 
many  other  matters,  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Motley  leaves  little  to  desire. 

■■^  Hrcxcott's  Philip  //.,  vol.  i.  pp.  19G,  197.  In  1523,  the  first  persons  were 
burned.  Motley  s  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  09.  The  mode  of  burying  alive  is  de- 
scribed in  navies'  History  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  383,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  ?>\'l. 

^^  lie  died  on  the  21st  September;  and  on  the  9th  he  signed  a  codicil,  in  -which 
he  "enjoined  upon  his  son  to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  every  heretic  in  his 
dominions,  and  this  without  exception,  and  without  favour  or  mercy  to  any  one. 
He  conjured  Philip  to  cherish  the  holy  Inquisition  as  the  best  moans  of  accomplish- 
ing this  good  work."  PrescotVs  Additions  to  Robertsoii's  Charles  V.,  p.  570.  See 
also  his  instructions  to  Philip  in  Rauincr's  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ;  and  on  his  oiiinion  of  the  Inquisition,  see  his  conversation 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  jirinted  from  the  State  Papers  in  Froudes  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.  p.  436,  London,  1858.  This  may  have  been  mere  declamation;  but  in 
Tapia's  Civilixacion  Hspailola,  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70,  77,  will  be  found  a 
deliberate  and  official  letter,  in  which  Charles  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "La  santa 
inquisicion  como  oficio  santo  y  pucsto  por  los  rcyes  catolicos  nuestros  scnores  y 
abuelos  a  houra  de  Dios  nuestro  senor  y  de  nuestra  santa  fe  catolica,  tengo  firme  6 
cntranablemente  ascntado  y  fijado  en  mi  corazon,  para  la  niaudar  favorccer  y  hon- 
rar,  como  principe  justo  y  tcmoroso  dc  Dios  cs  obligado  y  debe  haccr." 

The  codicil  to  the  will  of  Charles  still  exists,  or  did  very  recently,  among  the 
archives  at  Simancas.  ForiFs  Spain,  1847,  p.  334.  In  M.  Lafuente's  great  work, 
Historia  dc  Espaua,  vol.  xii.  pp.  494,  495,  Madrid,  1853,  it  is  referred  to  in  language 
which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  perfectly  Spanish:  "Su  tcstamento  y  codicilo 
respiran  las  ideas  cristianas  y  religiosas  en  que  habia  vivido  y  la  piedad  que  sonalo 
su  muerte."  .  .  ,  "Es  muy  do  notar  su  primora  clausula  [i.  o.  of  the  codicil] 
por  la  cual  doja  muy  encarocidamente  recomcndado  al  rey  don  Felipe  que  use  dc 
todo  rigor  en  el  castigo  de  los  heregos  lutoranos  que  habian  sido  prosos  y  se  hubie- 
ren  dc  prender  en  Espaua."  .  .  .  "  '  Sin  cscepcion  de  persona  alguna,  ni  admi- 
tir  ruegos,  ni  toner  respeto  a  persona  alguna;  porque  para  el  cfccto  dc  ello  favorez- 
ca  y  maude  favorccer  al  Santo  Oficio  dc  la  Inquisicion,'"  &c. 
YoL.  II.— 2 
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to  the  temperament  of  the  individual  ruler,  but  to  tlie  operation 
of  large  general  causes,  which  acted  upon  the  individual,  and 
impelled  him  to  the  course  he  pursued.  Charles  was  by  no 
means  a  vindictive  man  ;  his  natural  disposition  was  to  mercy 
rather  than  to  rigour  ;  his  sincerity  is  unquestionable  ;  he  per- 
formed what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  ;  and  he  was  so  kind 
a  friend,  that  those  who  knew  him  best  were  precisely  those 
who  loved  him  most.""  Little,  however,  could  all  that  avail  in 
shaping  his  public  conduct.  He  was  obliged  to  obey  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  And  what 
those  tendencies  were,  appeared  still  more  clearly  alter  his 
death,  when  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  upwards  of  forty 
years  by  a  prince  who  inherited  it  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
whose  reign  is  particularly  interesting  as  a  symi:)tom  and  a 
consequence  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled. 

Philip  II.,  who  succeede(i  Charles  V.  in  1555,  was  indeed 
eminently  a  creature  of  the  time,  and  the  ablest  of  his  biogra- 
phers aptly  terms  him  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  national 
character."  His  favourite  maxim,  which  forms  the  key  to  his 
policy,  was,  "  That  it  is  better  not  to  reign  at  all  than  to  reign 
over  heretics.""  Armed  with  supreme  power,  he  bent  all  his 
energies  towards  carrying  this  principle  into  effect.  Directly 
that  he  heard  that  the  Protestants  were  making  converts  in 
Spain,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  stifle  the  heresy  ;"  and  so 
admirably  was  he  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of  the  people, 
that  he  was  able  without  risk  to  suppress  ojiinions  which  con- 

^  Native  testimony  may  perluips  be  accused  of  being  partial;  but,  on  the  otlicr 
hand,  Kauuicr,  in  his  valuable  Hhlorxi  of  the  Sixteenth  and  IScvcntccnlh  Ccnturica, 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  jtistly  observes,  that  liis  oliaraetor  has  been  misrepresented  "by  reason 
that  historians  have  availed  tiicmselvcs  by  preference  of  the  inimical  narratives  of 
French  and  Protestant  writers."  To  steer  between  these  extremes,  1  will  transcribe 
the  sunnninjr  up  of  Ciiarles's  reign  as  it  is  given  by  a  learned  and  singularly  unpreju- 
diced writer.  "Tortuous  as  was  sometimes  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  he  never, 
like  Francis,  acted  with  treachery;  his  mind  had  too  nnich  of  native  grandeur  for 
Buch  baseness.  Sincere  iu  religion  and  friendship,  faithful  to  his  word,  clement  be- 
yond example,  liberal  towards  his  servants,  indefatigable  iu  his  regal  duties,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  generally  blameless  in  private  life,  his  character 
will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  inonarch  of  liis  times."  Danfiaiii's 
JJistori/  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  41.     "Clemency  was  tlie  basis  of  his  character,"  p.  80. 

^'  "The  Sjianiards,  as  he  grew  iu  years,  beheld,  with  fjride  and  satisfaction,  in 
their  future  sovereign,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  national  eliarneler."  PrcscoiCst 
Jlixtor)/  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  ]>.  39.  So,  too,  iu  Motlcfx  DiUch  licpuhlic,  vol.  i.  \t. 
128,  "1)0  was  entirely  a  Spaniard ;"  and  in  Lafjimlc,  Jlintoria  de  Jispana,  vol.  i.  ]>. 
15ij,  "pero  el  relnado  de  Felijie  fue  todo  Espanol." 

*'  FrcscotCs  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  f.8,  21n,  vol.  il.  p.  2G.  Watson's  Philip  II., 
p.  05.     Compare  Fhury,  llisloirc  L'cclcsiastirjuc,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  273. 

**  "  CoMio  era  tan  zeloso  en  la  cxtirpacion  de  la  heregia,  uno  dc  sus  primeros 
cuidados  fue  el  castigo  de  los  Luteranos  ;  y  a  presencia  Buya,  sc  execul6  en  Valla- 
dolld  cl  dia  ocho  dc  Octubre  el  suplicio  dc  muchos  rcos  dc  cstc  dclito."  Miitana, 
ContinuacioK  de  Mariana,  vol.  ix.  p.  212. 
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raised  every  other  part  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  the  Reformation, 
after  a  short  struggle,  died  completely  away,  and  in  about  ten 
years  the  last  vestige  of  it  disappeared.'"  The  Dutch  wished  to 
adopt,  and  in  many  instances  did  adopt,  the  reformed  doctrine  ; 
therefore  Philip  waged  against  them  a  cruel  war,  which  lasted 
thirty  years,  and  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  because  he 
was  resolved  to  extirpate  the  new  creed.''  He  ordered  that 
every  heretic  who  refused  to  recant  should  be  burned.  If  the 
heretic  did  recant,  some  indulgence  was  granted  ;  but  having 
once  been  tainted,  he  must  die.  Instead  of  being  burned,  he 
was  therefore  to  be  executed."  Of  the  number  of  those  who 
actually  suffered  in  the  Low  Countries,  we  have  no  precise  in- 
formation ;"  but  Alva  triumphantly  boasted  that,  in  the  five  or 
six  years  of  his  administration,  he  had  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood  more  than  eighteen  thousand,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  whom  he  had  slain  on  the  field  of  battle."  This,  even 
during  his  short  tenure  of  power,  would  make  about  forty 
thousand  victims  ;  an  estimate  probably  not  far  from  the  truth, 
since  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  in  one  year  more  than 
eight  thousand  were  either  executed  or  burned."     Such  meas- 

'"  The  contest  with  Protestantism  in  Spain,  under  such  auspices,  was  short.  It 
began  in  earnest,  and  in  blood  about  1559,  and  was  substantially  ended  in  1570." 
Tlcknor's  Histonj  of  Spanish  Literalure,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  See  also  M'' One's  Jlistort/  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain,  pp.  S36,  346.  Thus  it  was  that  "Espana  se  preservo  del 
contagio.  Hizolo  con  las  arnias  Carlos  V.,  y  con  las  hogueras  los  inquisidores. 
Espana  se  aislo  del  movimiento  euro[)eo."  Lafuente,  Hisioria  de  Espana,  vol.  i.  p. 
144,  Madrid,  1850.  M.  Lafuente  adds,  tliat,  in  his  opinion,  all  Christendom  is  about 
to  follow  the  good  example  set  by  Spain  of  rejecting  Protestantism.  "Si  no  nos 
cquivocamos,  en  nuostra  misnia  edad  se  notan  sintonias  de  ir  marchando  este  pro- 
bleina  liacia  su  rosohicion.  El  catolicismo  gana  prosclitos ;  los  protestantes  de  hoy 
no  son  lo  que  antes  fueron,  y  crecmos  que  hi  unidad  catolica  se  realizara." 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  Alva,  "  Philip's  commands  to  Margaret  were  imperative, 
to  use  her  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  the  heretics."  Daisies''  Histori/  of  Holland, 
vol.  i.  p.  551  ;  and  in  15G3  he  wrote,  "The  example  and  calamities  of  France  prove 
how  wholesome  it  is  to  punish  heretics  with  rigour."  Raiimcrs  Jlistori/  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  The  Spaniards  deemed  the  Dutch 
guilty  of  a  double  crime ;  being  rebels  against  God  and  the  king  :  "  Rebeldcs  d 
Bios  por  la  horegia,  y  &  su  Principe  a  quicn  dobian  obedecer."  Mariana,  Historia 
de  Espana,  vol.  vii.  p.  410.  "  Tratauan  de  secrcto  de  quitar  la  obediencia  a  Dios  y 
a  su  Principe."  Vanderhammcn^ s  Don  Felipe  el  Prudente  Segundo  dcste  Xombre, 
Madrid,  1G32,  p.  44  rev.  Or,  a-5  Mifiana  phrases  it,  Philip  "  tenia  los  mismos  cuemi- 
gos  que  Dios."     Conlimiacion  de  Maria}ia,  vol.  x.  p.  139. 

"  Jlotlei/s  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  229.      Watson's  Philip  II.,  pp.  51,  52,  177. 

"  Mr.  Motley,  under  the  year  150G,  says,  "The  Prince  of  Orange  estimated  that 
up  to  this  period  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the  provinces  had  been  put  to  death  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts.  lie  was  a  moderate  man,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  his 
words."     Motlefs  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425. 

"  Watson's  Philip  IL,  pp.  248,  249.  Tapia  [Civilizacion  Espaiiola,  vol.  iii.  p. 
95)  says,  "  quito  la  vida  :i  mas  dc  diez  y  ocho  mil  protestantes  con  diversos  generos 
de  suplicios."  Compare  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  and  Davies'  Jlis- 
tori/ of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  60S. 

"  Davies'  Histori/  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  567.  Vanderhammen  (Don  Filipc  el 
Prudente,  Madrid,  1(532,  p.  52  rev.),  with  tranquil  pleasure,  assures  us  that  "muri- 
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ures  were  the  result  of  instructions  issued  by  Philip,  and  formed 
a  necessary  part  of  liis  general  scheme.^"  The  desire  })aramount 
in  his  mind,  and  to  wliich  he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations, 
was  to  put  down  the  new  creed,  and  to  re-instate  the  old  one. 
To  this,  even  his  immense  ambition  and  his  inordinate  love  of 
power  were  subordinate.  He  aimed  at  the  empire  of  Europe, 
because  he  longed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Church."  AH 
his  policy,  all  his  negotiations,  all  his  wars,  pointed  to  this  one 
end.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  concluded  an  ignominious 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he  bore 
arms  against  the  head  of  the  Christian  world."  And  his  last 
great  enterprise,  in  some  respects  the  most  important  of  all, 
was  to  fit  out,  at  an  incredible  cost,  that  famous  Armada  with 
which  he  hoped  to  humble  England,  and  to  nip  the  heresy  of 
Europe  in  its  bud,  by  depriving  the  Protestants  of  their  princi- 
pal support,  and  of  the  only  asylum  where  they  were  sure  to 
find  safe  and  honourable  refuge.'"' 

esscn  mil  ysetecientas  personascn  pocoa  dias  con  fuego,  cordcl  y  cucliillo  en  diucrsos 
lugares." 

^  "  El  diique  do  Alba,  obrando  en  conformidad  k  las  instruccioncs  de  su  sober- 
ano,  y  apoyado  en  la  aprobacion  que  merccian  al  rey  todas  sus  medidas."  Lafuentc, 
Historia  de  Expana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  221. 

"  "  It  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  desired  to  obtain  the  empire 
of  Europe."  Davics'  HUtonj  of  Holland,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  "El  protesto  siempre 
'  que  sus  desiuios  en  la  giierra,  y  sus  cxercitos  no  se  encaniinauan  a  olra  cosa,  que 
al  ensal(;amiento  de  la  Religion  ('liristiana.' "  Vanderhamnien' s  Don  Filipe  cl  J'ru- 
dcnte,  p.  125.  "El  que  aspiruba  a  somctcr  todas  las  naciones  de  la  ticrra;l  su  credo 
religiose."  Lafucnte,  Hisloria  de  Jispaila,  vol.  xv.  p.  203.  The  bishop  of  Salamanca 
in  1563  openly  boasted  "que  sou  roi  ne  s'ctoit  mavi6  avec  la  rcine  d'Anglcterre  (pic 
pour  ramener  cettc  isle  ;\  Tobdissancc  de  Teglise."  Continuation  de  Fleurif,  llintolrc 
Ecclhiastique,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  331.  Compare  Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vi.  p.  21)1. 
"Este  casamiento  no  deljio  de  tener  otras  miras  que  cl  de  la  religion." 

"  On  this  treaty,  the  only  humiliating  one  wiiich  he  ever  concluded,  sec  Prcs- 
cotfs  ridlip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  lol.  His  dying  advice  to  his  son  was,  "  Sicmprc  c^tarois 
en  la  obcdiencia  do  la  Santa  Iglcsia  Uoniana,  y  del  Sumo  Pontifice,  tcnicndole  por 
vuestro  Padre  cspiritual."  Daviln,  Ilixtoria  de  la  Vida  de,  Felipe  Tercero,  Madrid, 
1771,  folio,  lib.  i.  p.  29.  According  to  another  writer,  "La  ultima  palabra  qtic  Ic 
salio  con  el  espiritu,  fue :  '  Yo  muero  coino  Catolico  Christiano  en  la  Fc  y  obcdi- 
encia dc  la  Iglesia  Romann,  y  rcspeto  al  Papa,  como  a  (|uicn  Irac  en  sus  manos  las 
llaucs  del  Ciclo,  como  a  Principe  de  la  Iglesia,  y  Teniente  dc  Dios  sobre  cl  imperio 
dc  la.«  almas.'"      Vandrrliainmen,  Don  Filipe  cl  Prudrntr,  p.  121. 

^'•'  Elizabeth,  uniting  the  three  terrible  qualilios  of  licrcsy,  power,  and  ability, 
was  obnoxious  to  the  Sp.'iniards  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  thoroughly  national  enterprise  than  the  fitting  out  of  the  Armada  against 
her.  One  or  two  pass.nges  from  a  grave  historian,  will  illustrate  tlic  feelings  with 
which  slic  was  regarded  even  after  her  death,  and  will  n.ssist  the  reader  in  forming 
an  opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the  Spanish  mind.  "  Isabel,  6  Jezabel,  Reyna  de 
Inglatcrra,  hcrelica  Calviuista,  y  la  mayor  perseguidora  que  ha  tenido  la  sangre  do 
Jesu-Christo  y  los  hijos  de  la  Iglesia."  Davila,  Historia  de  Felipe  Ttrccro,  p.  71. 
"Los  SUCC90S  de  fuera  causaron  adrniracion;  y  el  mayor  y  muy  esperado  dc  toda  la 
Christiandad  fue  la  muerte  de  Isabola,  Rcyna  de  Inglatcrra,  hcretica  (Jalviuista,  que 
bizo  su  nombre  famoso  con  la  infamia  de  su  vida,  y  perseguir  a  la  Iglesin,  derra- 
mando  la  sangre  de  los  Santos,  rpie  defcndian  la  verdadera  Iielie;ion  Catolica, 
dcxando  registradas  sus  raaldadcs  en  las  historias  piiblicas  del  mundo,  pasando  su 
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While  Philip,  following  the  course  of  his  predecessors,  was 
wasting  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Spain  in  order  to  propagate 
religious  opinions/"  the  people,  instead  of  rebelling  against  so 
monstrous  a  system,  acquiesced  in  it,  and  cordially  sanctioned 
it.  Indeed,  they  not  only  sanctioned  it,  but  they  almost  wor- 
shipped the  man  by  whom  it  was  enforced.  There  probably 
never  lived  a  prince  who,  during  so  long  a  period,  and  amid  so 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  adored  by  his  subjects  as 
Philip  II.  was.  In  evil  report,  and  in  good  report,  the  Span- 
iards clung  to  him  with  unshaken  loyalty.  Their  affection  was 
not  lessened,  either  hj  his  reverses,  or  by  his  forbidding  deport- 
ment, or  by  his  cruelty,  or  by  his  grievous  exactions.  In  spite 
of  all,  they  loved  him  to  the  last.  Such  was  his  absurd  arro- 
gance, that  he  allowed  none,  not  even  the  most  powerful  nobles, 
to  address  him,  except  on  their  knees,  and,  in  return,  he  only 
spoke  in  half  sentences,  leaving  them  to  guess  the  rest,  and  to 
fulfil  his  commands  as  best  they  might. ^'  And  ready  enough 
they  were  to  obey  his  slightest  wishes.  A  contemporary  of 
Philip,  struck  by  the  universal  homage  which  he  received,  says 
that  the  Spanish  did  "  not  merely  love,  not  merely  reverence, 
but  absolutely  adore  him,  and  deem  his  commands  so  sacred, 
that  they  could  not  be  violated  without  offence  to  God."  " 

alma  a  coger  el  desdicliado  fruto  de  su  obstinada  sobcrbia  en  las  pcnas  del  Infierno, 
doiide  coiioce  con  el  castigo  perpetuo  cl  cngauo  de  su  vida."  pp.  8.3,  84. 

•^^  One  of  tlic  most  eminent  of  living  Listoiians  well  says,  "  It  was  Philip's  en- 
thusiasm to  embody  the  wrath  of  God  against  heretics."  Motleys  Bidch  Ixepitblic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.  "Philip  lived  but  to  enforce  what  he  chose  to  consider  the  will  of 
God."  p.  285. 

61  li  pppsonne  vivante  no  parloit  i  lui  qu'i  genoux,  et  disoit  pour  eon  excuse  i 
cela  qu'cstaiit  petit  de  corps,  cliacun  oust  paru  plus  esleve  que  lui,  outre  qu'il  scavoit 
que  les  Espagnols  estoicnt  d'humeui-  si  altiere  et  hautaine,  qu'il  estoit  besoin  qu'il 
ies  traittast  de  cctte  fiicon ;  et  pour  cc  inesine  ne  .se  laissoit  voir  que  pcu  souvent 
du  peuple,  n'y  niesnie  dcs  grands,  sinon  aux  jours  solcmnels,  et  action  ncccssaire, 
en  cctte  facon;  il  faisoit  ses  commandemens  a  demy  mot,  et  falloit  que  I'ondevinast 
le  reste,  et  que  Ton  ne  niar.quast  b,  bien  accomplir  toutes  ses  intentions;  mesmes  Ics 
gentilshonmics  do  sa  chambro,  ct  autrcs  qui  approchoient  plus  prcs  de  sa  personne, 
n'eussent  osc  parler  devant  luy  s'il  ne  leur  oust  commande,  se  tenant  un  tout  soul 
i\  la  fois  pres  de  la  porte  du  lieu  oii  il  estoit,  et  deuieurant  nud  teste  incessamment, 
ct  appuye  contre  une  tapisserie,  pour  attendre  et  reccvoir  ses  connnandeniens." 
3Ianoins  de  Chevcrny,  pp.  352,  353,  in  Pctiioi's  Collection  des  Memoires,  vol.  xx.wi. 
Paris,  1823. 

^-  These  are  the  words  of  Contarlni,  as  given  in  Jianke's  Ottcman  and  Spanish 
Empires,  London,  1813,  p.  33.  SismondL,  though  unacquainted  with  this  passage, 
observes  in  his  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  London,  1840,  that 
Philip,  though  "  little  entitled  to  praise,  has  yet  been  always  regarded  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  Spaniards."  About  half  a  century  after  his  death,  Sonimerdyck  visited 
Spain,  and  in  his  curious  account  of  that  country  he  tells  us  that  Philip  was  called 
"lo  Salomon  de  son  siecle."  Aarscvs  de  Sotnmerdi/ck,  Voyaeje  d'E-fparine,  Paris, 
ICiOo,  4to,  pp.  63,  95.  See  also  Yai'iez,  Memorias  para  la  Jlistoria  <A;  Eclipe  III., 
Madrid,  1723,  p.  294.  "El  gran  Felipe,  aiiuel  Sabio  Salomon."  Another  writer 
likens  him  to  Numa.  "  Ilacia  grandcs  progrcsos  la  piedad,  a  la  qual  se  dcdicaba 
tanto  el  Key  Don  Felijje,  que  parccia  su  reynado  cu  Espaua  lo  que  cu  Eoma  cl  de 
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That  u  man  like  Philip  II.,  who  never  possessed  a  friend, 
and  whoso  usual  demeanour  was  of  the  most  repulsive  kind,  a 
harsh  master,  a  brutal  parent,  a  bloody  and  remorseless  ruler, — 
that  he  should  be  thus  reverenced  by  a  nation  among  whom  ho 
lived,  and  who  hn,d  their  eyes  constantly  on  his  actions  ;  that 
this  should  have  happened,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  surprising, 
and,  at  first  sight,  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  in  modern 
history.  Here  we  have  a  king  who,  though  afflicted  by  every 
quality  most  calculated  to  excite  terror  and  disgust,  is  loved 
far  more  than  ho  is  feared,  and  is  the  idol  of  a  very  great  peoj^le 
during  a  very  long  reign.  This  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve 
our  serious  attention  ;  and  in  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulty, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  that  spirit  of 
loyalty  which,  during  several  centuries,  has  distinguished  the 
Spaniards  above  every  other  European  people. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  was  undoubtedly  the  immense 
influence  possessed  by  the  clergy.  For,  the  maxims  inculcated 
by  that  powerful  body  have  a  natural  tendency  to  make  the 
people  reverence  their  princes  more  than  they  would  otherwise 
do.  And  that  there  is  a  real  and  practical  connexion  between 
loyalty  and  suj)erstition,  appears  from  the  historical  fact  that 
the  two  feelings  have  nearly  always  flourished  together  and 
decayed  together.  Indeed,  this  is  what  we  should  expect  on 
mere  speculative  grounds,  seeing  that  both  feelings  are  the  pro<l- 
uct  of  those  habits  of  veneration  wliich  make  men  submissive  in 
their  conduct  and  credulous  in  their  belief  Experience,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  reason,  points  to  this  as  a  general  law  of  the 
mind,  Avhich,  in  its  operation,  may  be  occasionally  disturbed,  but 
which  liolds  good  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  Probably  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  ])rincii)]e  fails  is,  when  a  despotic 
government  so  misunderstands  its  own  interests  as  to  ofliend  the 
clergy,  and  separate  itself  from  them.  AVhenevcr  this  is  done, 
a  struggle  will  arise  between  loyalty  and  superstition  ;  the  first 
being  upheld  by  tlio  political  classes,  the  other  \)y  the  spiritual 
classes.  Such  a  warfare  was  exhibited  in  Scotland  ;  but  liistory 
docs  not  afl'ord  many  examples  of  it,  and  certainly  it  never  took 
place  in  Spain,  where,  on  the  contrary,  several  circumstances 
occurred   to   cement  the  union  between  the  Crown   and  the 

Numa,  despucg  dc  R6mu!o."  Minana,  Covibuiarinn  dc  Mariana,  vol.  ix.  p.  211. 
Wlicn  I)c  died,  "  cclcbradiis  fiua  oxt-qnias  cntro  lagrimas  y  ;roniidos."  vol.  x.  pp.  250, 
2G0.  Wc  further  Icarii  from  Vuvdcrlinmme.n\%  Filipe  Hrrjnnd'i,  Madrid,  l(;o2,  p. 
120  rev.,  that  the  people  ascrilicd  to  him  "una  grnndcza  adorable,  y  alguna  cosa 
mas  que  las  ordinarias  a  los  demas  lionihrcs." 

"  Habits  of  rcvcrenee,  which,  if  carried  into  religion,  cau.se  f  uperstilion,  anO 
if  carried  into  politics,  cause  despotism."  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i. 
p.  480.  ■' 
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Churcli,  and  to  accustom  the  people  to  look  up  to  both  with 
almost  equal  reverence. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  circumstances  was  the 
great  Arab  invasion,  which  drove  the  Christians  into  a  corner  of 
Spain,  and  reduced  them  to  such  extremities,  that  nothing  hut 
the  strictest  discipline  and  the  most  unhesitating  obedience  to 
their  leaders,  could  have  enabled  them  to  make  head  against 
their  enemies.  Loyalty  to  their  princes  became  not  merely 
expedient,  but  necessary  ;  for  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  dis- 
united, they  would,  in  the  face  of  the  fearful  odds  against  which 
they  fought,  have  had  no  chance  of  preserving  their  national 
existence.  The  long  war  which  ensued,  being  both  political 
and  religious,  caused  an  intimate  alliance  between  the  political 
and  religious  classes,  since  the  kings  and  the  clergy  had  an  equal 
interest  in  driving  tlie  Mohammedans  from  Spain.  During 
nearly  eight  centuries,  this  compact  between  Church  and  State 
was  a  necessity  forced  upon  the  Spaniards  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  position  ;  and,  after  the  necessity  had  subsided,  it 
naturally  happened  that  the  association  of  ideas  survived  the 
original  danger,  and  that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  popular  mind  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  efface. 

Evidence  of  this  impression,  and  of  the  unrivalled  loyalty  it 
produced,  crowds  upon  us  at  every  turn.  In  no  other  country, 
are  the  old  ballads  so  numerous  and  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  national  history.  It  has,  however,  been  observed, 
that  their  leading  characteristic  is  the  zeal  with  which  they 
inculcate  obedience  and  devotion  to  princes,  and  that  from 
this  source,  even  more  than  from  military  achievements,  they 
draw  their  most  favorite  examples  of  virtuc^^  In  literature 
the  first  great  manifestation  of  the  Spanish  mind  was  the  poem 
of  The  Old,  written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  which 
we  find  iresh  proof  of  that  extraordinary  loyalty  which  circum- 
stances had  forced  upon  the  people. "^^     The  ecclesiastical  coun- 

"  "Moro  ballads  are  connected  with  Sp;inish  history  than  with  any  other,  and. 
in  general,  thoy  arc  better.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  vholo  mass  is, 
perhaps,  to  bo  found  in  the  degree  in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character. 
Loyalty  is  constantly  prominent.  The  Lord  of  Butrago  sacrifices  his  own  life  to 
save  that  of  his  sovereign,"  &c.  Ticknors  Ilistori/  of  Spanish  Li'craltire,  vol.  i. 
p.  133.  "  Li  the  implicit  oljediencc  of  the  old  Spanish  knight,  tlie  order  of  the  king 
was  paramount  to  every  consideration,  even  in  the  case  of  friendship  and  love. 
This  code  of  o!)ediencc  has  passed  into  a  proverb — '  mas  pesa  cl  lley  que  la  sangrc.'" 
ford^s  Sjmin,  p.  18.".  Compare  the  admirable  little  work  of  Mr.  Lewes,  77te  Span- 
ish  Drama,  London,  18-10,  p.  120,  "  ballads  full  of  war,  loyalty,  and  love." 

"'"  See  some  interesting  remarks  in  M.  Tajiia's  CiviU.-acion  Espanola,  vol.  i.  Ho 
observes  that,  thougli  cruelly  persecuted  by  Alfonso,  the  first  thing  done  by  the  Cid, 
after  gaining  a  great  victory,  was  to  order  one  of  his  ca[)tains  "  ])ara  rpie  lleve  al 
rey  Alfonso  treinta  caballos  arabes  bien  eiisillados,  con  seiidas  espadas  pendieutes  do 
los  arzoucs  en  sefial  de  homenage,  a  pesar  del  agravio  que  habia  rccibido.'"  p.  '11  i.  And 
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cils  disi^lay  a  Bimilar  tendency  ;  for,  notwithstanding  a  few 
exceptions,  no  other  church  has  been  equally  eager  in  up- 
holding the  rights  of  Icings/"^  In  civil  legislation,  we  see  the 
same  principle  at  work  ;  it  being  asserted,  on  high  authority, 
that  in  no  system  of  laws  is  loyalty  carried  to  such  extreme 
height  as  in  the  Spanish  codes/'  Even  their  dramatic  writers 
were  unwilling  to  represent  an  act  of  rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest 
they  sliould  appear  to  countenance  what,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
good  Spaniard,  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences/^ 
Whatever  the  king  came  in  contact  with,  was  in  some  degree 
hallowed  by  his  touch.  No  one  might  mount  a  horse  which  he 
had  ridden  ;"'  no  one  might  marry  a  mistress  whom  he  had 

at  p.  280,  "  comcdido  y  obeilicnto  subdito  I'l  un  rev  que  tan  nial  le  liabia  tra- 
tado."  Sontliey  {Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  p.  2(JS)  notices  with  surprise  that  the  Cid  is 
represented  in  the  old  chronicles  as  "  olleriiig  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king." 

"  "Le  xvie  Concile  de  Toledo  appelait  les  rois  'vicaires  de  Dieu  et  dti  Christ;' 
et  rion  n'est  plus  frequent  dans  les  conciles  de  cette  cpoque  que  leurs  exhortations 
aux  peuples  pour  I'observation  du  sennent  dc  fidelii6  h.  leur  roi,  et  leurs  anathemes 
contre  les  seditieux."  Son^yerc,  Jlouanhie  Jispar/nole,  vol.  J.  p.  41.  "A parte  dc 
los  asuntos  de  derecho  civil  y  canouico  y  dc  otros  varios  que  diccu  rclaciou  ul  go- 
bierno  de  la  iglesia,  sobrc  los  cuales  so  conticnen  en  todos  cllos  dispogiciones  nuiy 
utiles  y  acertadas,  la  mayor  parte  de  las  leyes  dictadas  en  estas  asambleas  ttivieron 
por  objeto  dar  fuerza  y  estabilidad  al  poder  real,  proclamando  fu  inviolabilidad  y 
estableciendo  graves  penas  contra  los  iuuactores ;  coudenar  las  hcrcgius,"  &c. 
Antcqucra,  Jlintoria  dc  la  Lcr/idaewn  Expauola,,  p.  47. 

''''  "  Loyaltv  to  a  superior  is  carried  to  a  more  atrocious  length  by  the  Spanish 
law  than  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere."  ....  "The  Pnriidax  (P.  2,  T.  13,  L.  1) 
speaks  of  an  old  law  whercl)y  any  man  who  openly  wished  to  see  the  King  dead, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had.  Tlic  utmost  mercy  to  be 
shown  him  was  to  spare  his  life  and  jjliick  out  his  eyes,  that  ho  might  never  sec  with 
them  what  he  liad  desired.  To  deiame  the  King  is  declared  !is  great  a  crime  as  to 
kill  him,  and  in  like  manner  to  be  punished.  'I'lie  utmost  mercy  that  could  bo  al- 
lowed was  to  cut  out  the  oflcndcr's  tongue.  P.  2,  T.  IS,  L.  4."  Sfiut/ici/\f  Chronicle 
of  the  ('id,  p.  442.  Compare  Jr.hHsUms  Civil  Law  of  tSpain,  London,  1S25,  p.  209, 
on  "  Illaspliemers  of  the  King." 

*"*  Tiius,  Montalvan,  the  eminent  jioet  and  dramatist,  wlio  was  born  in  1002, 
"avoided,  we  are  told,  representing  reljoiiion  on  the  stage,  lest  he  .shoidd  seem  to 
encourage  it."  Ticknor''s  Jlirf.ori/  of  iSjmnixh  JJteraturc,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  A  similar 
spirit  is  exhibited  in  the  plav.'?  of  Caldcron  and  of  Lope  de  Vega.  On  the  "  Cas- 
tilian  lovalty  "  evinced  in  one  of  CaUloron's  comedies,  see  Jfa!laiii\<i  JJtcrature  of 
Europe,  2d  edit.  London,  1843,  vol.  iii.  p.  03;  and  as  to  Lope,  see  Leurs  o?i  Ihe 
Sparisfi  Drama,  p.  78. 

"'  "  His  .Majesty's  horses  could  never  be  used  by  any  otlier  person.  One  day, 
while  Philip  IV.  was  going  in  procession  to  the  churcii  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  the 
Duke  of  Medina-de-las-Torrcs  oficred  to  present  him  willi  a  beautiful  steed  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  which  was  accounted  the  finest  in  Madiid  ;  but  the  King  de- 
clined the  gift,  because  he  should  regret  to  render  so  noble  an  animal  ever  after 
useless."  JJuiilop's  Mcmoirx,  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  who  travelled  in 
Spain  in  107'.',  and  who,  from  her  position,  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation, was  told  of  this  piece  of  etiquette.  "  L'on  m'a  dit  que  lors  que  le  Koy  s'cst 
Bcrvy  d'un  eiieval,  personne  par  respect  ne  lo  montc  jamais."  JJ\iitlnoi/,  lidation 
du  Voj/affc  d^Expaffne,  Lyon,  1093,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.  In  tlvc  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  I  find  another  notice  of  this  loyal  custom,  which,  likely  enougli,  is  still  a 
tradition  in  the  Spanish  stables.  "  If  the  king  has  once  lionoured  a  Pad  so  much 
aa  to  cros.q  his  back,  it  is  never  to  be  used  again  by  any  body  else."  A  Tour  through 
Spain,  by  Udal  ap  Jih>/s,  2J  edit.  London,  17C0,  p.  15. 
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deserted.""  Horse  and  mistress  alike  were  sacred,  and  it  would 
have  been  impious  for  any  subject  to  meddle  with  what  had 
been  honoured  by  the  Lord's  anointed.  Nor  were  such  rules 
confined  to  the  prince  actually  reigning.  On  the  contrary, 
they  survived  him,  and,  working  with  a  sort  of  posthumous 
force,  forbad  any  woman  whom  he  had  taken  as  a  wife,  to 
marry,  even  after  he  was  dead.  She  had  been  chosen  by  the 
king  ;  such  choice  had  already  raised  her  above  the  rest  of 
mortals  ;  and  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a  convent, 
and  spend  her  life  mourning  over  her  irreparable  loss.  These 
regulations  were  enforced  by  custom  rather  than  by  lavv'."'  They 
were  upheld  by  the  popular  will,  and  were  the  result  of  the 
excessive  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Of  that  loyalty  their 
writers  often  boast,  and  with  good  reason,  since  it  was  certainly 
matchless,  and  nothing  seemed  able  to  shake  it.  To  bad  kings 
and  to  good  kings  it  equally  applied.  It  was  in  full  strength 
amid  the  glory  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  was  con- 
spicuous when  the  nation  was  decajdng  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  it  survived  the  shock  of  civil  wars  early  in  the 
eighteenth.'-     Indeed,  the  feeling  had  so  worked  itself  into  the 

'"  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  who  was  very  inquisitive  respecting  these  matters,  says 
{Rclaiion  du  Voyage  (TEspagnc,  vol.  ii.  p.  411),  "  II  y  a  une  autre  etiquette,  c'est 
qu'apres  que  le  Koi  a  eu  une  ilaitresse,  s'il  vient  i  la  quitter,  il  faut  qu'elle  se  fasse 
Keligieuse,  eomme  je  vous  Tai  doja  ecrit ;  et  Ton  m'a  contc  que  Ic  feu  Koi  s'cstant 
amoureux  d'une  Dame  du  Palais,  il  fut  un  soir  fi-aper  doucement  il  la  porte  do  sa 
chambre.  Coauiie  elle  comprit  que  e'cstoit  lui,  cllc  ne  voulut  pas  lui  ouviir,  ct  elle 
se  contenta  de  lui  dire  au  travcrs  de  la  porte,  Eaija,  baya,  con  Dios,  no  quicro  scr 
inojija  ;  c'est  ii  dire,  '  Allez,  allez,  Dieu  vous  couduiso,  je  n'ai  pas  envie  d'estre  Ke- 
ligieuse.' "  So  too  Ileury  lY.  of  Castile,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1451, 
made  one  of  his  mistresses  "  abbess  of  a  convent  in  Toledo ;  "  in  this  case  to  the 
general  scandal,  because,  says  Mr.  Prescott,  he  first  expelled  "  her  predecessor,  a 
lady  of  noble  rank  and  irreproachable  character."  Prcscott''s  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, vol.  i.  p.  GS. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  very  remarkable  old  law,  in  the  form  of  a  canon 
enacted  by  the  third  Council  of  Saragossa,  which  orders  that  the  royal  widows 
"seront  obligees  ii  prendre  I'habit  de  religicuses,  et  a.  s'enfermer  dans  un  monasture 
pour  le  rcste  de  leiir  vie."  Fleury,  llistoire  Ecclcsiastlque,  vol.  ix.  p.  104.  In  1005 
Ferdinand  I.  died;  and,  says  tb.e  biographer  of  the  Spanish  Queens,  "La  Keyna 
sobrevivio :  y  parece,  que  muerto  su  niarido,  cntro  en  algun  Monasterio ;  lo  que  ex- 
prcssamos  no  tanto  por  l(C  cosluinbre  aniiyua,  quanto  por  constar  en  la  Jlemoria  re- 
i'erida  de  la  Iglesia  de  Leon,  el  dictado  de  '  Consagrada  ii  Dios,'  frasse  que  dcnota 
estado  Religioso."  Florcz,  Memorias  de  las  lieynas  Catholieas,  Madrid,  1701,  4to,  vol. 
i.  p.  148.  In  1oj7  it  was  a  settled  principle  that  "  les  rcincs  d'Espaguc  n'en  sortent 
point.  Le  convent  de  las  ScTioras  dcscul^as  rcalcs  est  fonde  afiu  que  les  reines 
veuves  s'y  enfernient."  Discours  du  Vovite  de  Castrillo  a  la  Rcine  d''Espagne^  iu 
MlyncCs  Neyociations  relatives  ii  la  Succession  d' Espagnc,  vol.  ii.  p.  004,  Paris,  1885, 
4to.  This  valuable  work  consists  for  the  most  part  of  documents  previously  uu' 
published,  many  of  which  are  taken  from  the  Archives  at  Simancas.  To  the  criti' 
cal  historian,  it  would  have  been  more  useful  if  the  original  Spanisli  had  been  given. 

"  See  some  good  remarks  on  San  Piielipe,  in  Ticlmor's  IJislory  of  Spanish  Lit- 
traturc,  \o].  iii.  pp.  21;!,  214,  whicli  might  easily  be  corroborated  "by  other  testi- 
mony; as,  for  instance,  Lafuente,  under  the  year  1710:  "Xi  el  abandono  do  la 
Francia,  ni  la  prolougaciou  y  los  azares  de  la  gucrra,  ui  los  sacriticios  pecuniarios  y 
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traditions  of  the  country,  as  to  become  not  only  a  national 
passion,  but  almost  an  article  of  national  faith.  Clarendon,  in 
his  History  of  that  great  English  Rebellion,  the  like  of  \Yhich, 
as  he  well  knew,  could  never  liave  happened  in  Spain,  makes 
on  this  subject  a  just  and  pertinent  remark.  He  says  that  a 
want  of  respect  for  kings  is  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  a 
"  monstrous  crime  ;"  "  submissive  reverence  to  their  princes 
being  a  vital  part  of  their  religion."'^ 

These,  then,  were  the  two  great  elements  of  which  the 
Spanish  character  was  compounded.  Loyalty  and  superstition  ; 
reverence  for  their  kings  and  reverence  for  their  clergy  were 
the  leading  principles  which  influenced  the  Spanish  mind,  and 
governed  the  march  of  Spanish  history.  The  peculiar  and 
unexampled  circumstances  under  which  they  arose,  have  been 
just  indicated  ;  and  having  seen  their  origin,  we  will  now  en- 
deavour to  trace  their  consequences.  Such  an  examination  of 
results  will  be  the  more  important,  not  only  because  nowhere 
else  in  Europe  have  these  feelings  been  so  strong,  so  permanent, 
and  so  unmixed,  but  also  because  Spain,  being  seated  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  Continent,  from  which  it  is  cut  off  by 
the  Pyrenees,  has,  from  physical  causes,  as  well  as  from  moral 
ones,  come  little  into  contact  with  other  nations.'^     The  course 

personales  dc  tantos  auos,  iiada  baslaba  ifi  ciitibiar  cl  amor  de  los  castcllanos  d  su 
rcy  Felipe  V."  {Hiatoria  dc  Espana,  vol.  xviii.  p.  258) ;  and  Berwick  (Mimoircs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  114,  edit.  Paris,  177S) :  "  La  fidulite  iiiouio  des  Espagnols  ;  "  and,  iiiuc  years 
earlier,  a  letter  from  Louvillc  to  Torcy  :  "  Lc  mot  re^olte,  pris  duns  uiic  acception 
rigourciu^e,  u'a  pas  de  sens  en  Espagno."  LoKviUe,  Miinolrcs  siir  l\slablixsancnt  de 
la  Maisou  dc  liottrhon  en  Enpagnc,  edit.  Fails,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  123.  See  also  Me- 
vioirs  of  RIppcrda,  London,  17-li),  p.  53  ;  and  Mcmolres  dc  C/ramont,  vol.  ii.  p.  77, 
edit.  Petitot,  Paris,  1827.  All  tliesc  passages  illustrate  Spanish  loyalty  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  except  the  relercnce  to  (iramont,  which  concerns  the  seven- 
teenth, and  which  should  be  conijiared  with  the  fullouing  observations  of  Madame 
d'Aulnoy,  who  writes  from  Madrid  in  1079:  "Qiiehiucs  richcsses  qu'aycnt  les  grands 
Seigneurs,  (pielque  graiule  que  soil  leur  licrtc  on  lour  piesomplion,  ils  obeis^cnt  aux 
nioindrcs  ordies  du  Roy,  avec  tine  exactitude  et  un  respect  que  Ton  ne  pcut  assez 
loiier.  Sur  le  premier  ordre  ils  partent,  ils  revicnnent,  ils  vont  en  prison,  ou  cu 
cxil,  sans  sc  plaindre.  II  nc  se  pent  trouver  une  soumission,  ct  unc  obctssancc  pins 
parfaite,  ni  un  amour  plus  sincere,  quo  cclui  des  Espagnols  pour  leur  Koi.  Cc  nom 
leur  est  sacre,  et  pour  reduire  le  peui)lc  h  tout  cc  que  Ton  souhaitc,  il  suCBt  de  dire, 
'  Lc  Iloi  le  veut.'"     IXAuluoij,  Voi/uf/c,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  2.'J7. 

"  "  And  Olivarez  had  been  heard  to  censure  very  severely  the  duke'fl  (Bucking- 
ham's) familiarity  and  want  of  resiicct  towards  the  prince,  a  crime  monstrous  to 
the  Spaniard."  ....  "  Their  Ful)mi:-s  reverence  to  their  princes  being  a  vital  part 
of  their  religion."  ClarcndorCa  Iliatni-y  of  the  licbcUion,  ed.  Oxford,  1843,  p.  15. 
For  the  religion  of  loyalty,  in  an  earlier  period,  see  Florcz,  Jlajnm,  Calholicas,  vol. 
i.  p.  421  :  "La  persona  del  Key  fue  mirada  de  sus  lioles  vassallos  con  respeto  tan 
sagrado."  that  resistance  was  "  una  espccic  de  .sacrilegio." 

'*  These  impediments  to  intercourse  were  once  deemed  almost  invincible. 
Fontenay-Marenil,  who  visited  Spain  in  1012,  nnd  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the 
achicvernent,  says,  "  Au  reste,  parcequ'on  nc  va  pas  aussy  ordinairement  en  Es- 
pagne  qu'en  France,  en  Italic  ct  ailleurs ;  ft  qu'estant  comme  en  un  coin,  ct  p6pa- 
r6c  du  restc  du  nionde  par  la  mcr  ou  par  lea  Pyr0n6es,  on  n'en  a,  cc  mo  scmblc, 
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of  affairs  being,  therefore,  undisturbed  by  foreign  habits,  it 
becomes  easier  to  discover  the  pure  and  natural  consequences 
of  superstition  and  loj^alty,  two  of  the  most  powerful  and  dis- 
interested feelings  which  have  ever  occupied  the  human  heart, 
and  to  whose  united  action  we  may  clearly  trace  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  results  of  this  combination  were,  during  a  considerable 
period,  apparently  beneficial,  and  certainly  magnificent.  For, 
the  church  and  the  crown  making  common  cause  with  each 
other,  and  being  inspirited  by  the  cordial  support  of  the  people, 
threw  their  whole  soul  into  their  enterprises,  and  disj^layed  an 
ardour  which  could  hardly  fail  to  insure  success.  Gradually 
advancing  from  the  north  of  Spain,  the  Christians,  fighting 
their  way  inch  by  inch,  pressed  on  till  they  reached  the  south- 
ern extremity,  comj)letely  subdued  the  Mohammedans,  and 
brought  the  whole  country  under  one  rule  and  one  creed.  This 
great  result  was  achieved  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it 
cast  an  extraordinary  lustre  on  the  Spanish  name.'^  Spain, 
long  occupied  by  her  own  religious  wars,  had  hitherto  been 
little  noticed  by  foreign  poAvers,  and  had  possessed  little  leisure 
to  notice  them.  Now,  however,  she  formed  a  compact  and 
undivided  monarchy,  and  at  once  assumed  an  important  posi- 
tion in  European  affairs.''^  During  the  next  hundred  years,  her 
power  advanced  with  a  speed  of  which  the  world  had  seen  no 
example  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  So  late  as  1478 
Spain  was  still  broken  up  into  independent  and  often  hostile 
states  ;  Grranada  was  possessed  by  the  Mohammedans  ;  the 
throne   of  Castile  was  occupied  by  one  prince,  the  throne   of 

gucre  de  connoissance,  j'ay  pense  que  je  c'.evois  fairo  icy  uiie  petite  clij}:ression  pOur 
dire  co  quejV'ii  ay  appris  dans  cc  voyage  et  despuis."  Sfvnioires  do  Fontenay- 
Marcitil,  ill  Collection  des  Memolrcs  par  J^ctitot,  vol.  l.  p.  169,  1*  ijerio,  Paris,  1826. 
Seventy  years  later,  another  writer  on  Spain  says  of  the  Pyrenees,  "  Ces  montagncs, 
sont  il  nos  voyagcurs  modernes,  ce  qu'etoit  aux  aucicns  mariuiers  le  jVo?i  plua  vli7-a 
ct  les  colomnes  du  grand  Ilercule."  L\Estat  de  rEsjmgve,  Geneve,  1081,  Epistre, 
p.  ii.  This  work,  little  known,  and  not  mueh  worth  knowing,  forms  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Le  Prudent  Voyageur. 

''""  "  Con  razon  se  niiro  la  conquisfa  do  Granada,  no  como  un  aconteciniiento 
puramentc  cs|)ariol,  sino  corao  un  suceso  que  interesaba  al  mundo.  Con  razon  tam- 
bien  se  rcgocijo  toda  la  cristiandad.  Hacia  medio  siglo  que  otros  iiiahonictanos  se 
habiau  apoderado  de  Constantinoiila ;  la  caida  de  la  capital  y  del  iniporio  bizantino 
cn  poder  de  lo-s  turcos  habia  llenado  do  terror  a  la  Europa ;  pcro  la  Europa  se  con- 
solo  al  saber  que  cn  Espafia  habia  concluido  la  doniinaciou  de  los  musulmanes." 
Lafuenie,  llisloria  de  EspaTia,  vol.  xi.  p.  15. 

'*  "  L'Espagne,  long-temps  partagec  en  plusieurs  etats,  et  commc  etrnngere  au 
restc  de  I'Europe,  dcvint  tout-a-coup  une  luiissancc  redoutable,  faisant  penchcr  pour 
clle  la  l)alance  do  la  politique."  Koch,  Tableau  des  liirolutions  de  TEurope,  Paris, 
IS'i.T,  \o\.  i.  ]).  SG'2.  On  the  relation  between  this  and  some  changes  in  literature 
which  corresponded  to  it,  sec  Bontervek's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp. 
1-18-152,  where  there  are  some  ingenious,  though  perhaps  ecarccly  tenable,  spccu- 
lationa. 
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Aragon  by  another.  Before  the  year  1590,  not  only  were  these 
fragments  firmly  consolidated  into  one  Idngdom.but  acquisitions 
were  made  abroad  so  ra])idly  as  to  endanger  the  independence  of 
Europe.  The  history  of  Spain,  during  this  period,  is  the  history 
of  one  long  and  uninterrupted  success.  That  country,  recently 
torn  by  civil  -war?,  and  distracted  by  hostile  creeds,  was  able  in 
three  generations  to  annex  to  her  territory  the  whole  of  Por- 
tugal, Navarre,  and  Eoussillon.  By  diplomacy,  or  by  force  of 
arms,  she  acquired  Artois  and  Tranche  Comte,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  also  the  Milanese,  Na])les,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  tlie  Canaries.  One  of  her  kings  was  emperor  of 
Germany  ;  while  liis  son  influenced  the  councils  of  England, 
whose  queen  he  married.  The  Turkish  power,  then  one  of  the 
most  formidable  in  the  world,  was  broken  and  beaten  back  on 
every  side.  The  French  monarchy  was  humbled.  French  armies 
were  constantly  worsted  ;  Paris  was  once  in  imminent  jeop- 
ardy ;  and  a  king  of  France,  after  being  defeated  on  the  field, 
was  taken  captive,  and  led  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Out  of  Europe, 
the  deeils  of  Spain  were  equally  wonderful.  In  America,  the 
Spaniards  became  possessed  of  territories  which  covered  sixty 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  included  both  the  tropics.  Besides 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Peru,  and 
Chili,  they  conquered  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  other 
islands.  In  Africa,  they  obtained  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Oran,  Bou- 
giah,  and  Tunis,  and  overawed  the  whole  coast  of  13arbary.  In 
Asia,  they  had  settlements  on  each  side  of  the  Deccan  ;  they 
held  jjart  of  Malacca  ;  and  they  established  themselves  in  the 
Sluice  Islands.  Finally,  by  the  conquest  of  the  noble  archipel- 
ago of  the  Philippines,  they  connected  their  most  distant 
acquisitions,  and  secured  a  communication  between  every  part 
of  that  cni)rmous  em})ire  whi;jh  girdled  the  world. 

In  connection  with  this,  a  great  military  spirit  arose,  such 
as  no  other  modern  nation  has  ever  exhibited.  All  the  intellect 
of  the  country  which  was  not  em})loycd  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  was  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms.  Indeed,  the 
two  pursuits  were  often  united  ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  the  custom 
of  ecclesiastics  going  to  war,  was  practised  in  Spain  long  after 
it  was  abandoned  in  otiier  jjarts  of  Europe."''  At  all  events, 
the  general  tendency  is  obvious.  A  mere  list  of  successful 
battles  and  sieges  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, would    prove   the  vast    superiority  of  the    Spaniards,  in 

''"'  "The  lioly  war  with  the  infidels"  (Molianiincdans)  "perpetuated  the  unbe- 
coming sp(?ctaclu  of  militant  ecclesiastics  among  tlie  Spaniards,  to  a  Blill  later  pe* 
riod,  and  long  iiftcr  it  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe."  Prvscotft 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  1G2. 
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this  respectj  over  their  contemporaries,  and  would  show  how 
much  genius  tbey  had  expended  in  maturing  the  arts  of  de- 
struction. Another  illustration,  if  another  were  required,  might 
be  drawn  from  the  singular  fact,  that  since  the  time  of  ancient 
Greece,  no  country  has  produced  so  many  eminent  literary  men 
who  were  also  soldiers.  Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  Lope  de 
Vega  risked  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.  The  mili- 
tary profession  was  also  adopted  by  many  other  celebrated  au- 
thors, among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Argote  de  Molina, 
Acufia,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Boscan,  Carrillo,  Cetina,  Er- 
cilla,  Espinel,  Francisco  de  Figueroa,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Hita,  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marmol  Car- 
vajal,  Perez  de  Guzman,  Pulgar,  Rebolledo,  Roxas,  and  Virues  ; 
all  of  whom  bore,  in  this  manner,  unconscious  testimony  to  the 
spirit  by  which  Spain  was  universally  j^ervaded. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  combination  which  many  readers  will 
still  consider  with  favour,  and  which,  at  the  time  it  occurred, 
excited  the  admiration,  albeit  the  terror,  of  Eurojie.  We  have 
a  great  people  glowing  with  military,  patriotic,  and  religious 
ardour,  whose  fiery  zeal  was  heightened,  rather  than  softened, 
by  a  respectful  obedience  to  their  clergy,  and  by  a  chivalrous 
devotion  to  their  kings.  The  energy  of  Spain,  being  thus  both 
animated  and  controlled,  became  wary  as  well  as  eager ;  and  to 
this  rare  union  of  conflicting  qualities  we  must  ascribe  the  great 
deeds  which  have  just  been  related.  But  the  unsound  part  of  a 
jDrogress  of  this  sort  is,  that  it  depends  too  much  upon  individ- 
uals, and  therefore  cannot  be  permanent.  Such  a  movement 
can  only  last  as  long  as  it  is  headed  by  able  men.  When, 
however,  competent  leaders  are  succeeded  by  incompetent  ones, 
the  system  immediately  falls  to  the  ground,  simply  because  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  to  supply  to  every  undertaking 
the  necessary  zeal,  but  have  not  been  accustomed  to  supply  the 
skill  by  which  the  zeal  is  guided.  A  country  in  this  state,  if 
governed  by  hereditaiy  princes,  is  sure  to  decay  ;  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  incapable  rulers  must  some- 
times arise.  Directly  this  happens,  the  deterioration  begins  ; 
for  the  people,  habituated  to  indiscriminate  loyalty,  will  follow 
wherever  they  are  led,  and  will  yield  to  foolish  counsels  the 
same  obedience  that  they  had  before  paid  to  wise  ones.  This 
leads  us  to  j^erceive  the  essential  difference  between  the  civili- 
zation of  Spain  and  the  civilization  of  England.  We,  in  Eng- 
land, are  a  critical,  dissatisfied,  and  captious  people,  constantly 
complaining  of  our  rulers,  suspecting  their  schemes,  discussing 
their  measures  in  a  hostile  spirit,  allowing  very  little  j^ower  cither 
to  the  Church  or  to  the  Crown,  managing  our  own  affairs  in  our 
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own  way,  and  ready,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  renounce 
that  conventional,  lip-ileep  loyalty,  which,  having  never  really 
touched  our  hearts,  is  a  habit  lying  on  the  surface,  hut  not 
a  passion  rooted  in  the  mind.  The  loyalty  of  Englishmen  is 
not  of  that  sort  which  would  induce  them  to  sacrifice  their  liber- 
ties to  please  their  prince,  nor  does  it  ever,  for  a  moment,  blind 
them  to  a  keen  sense  of  their  own  interests.  The  consequence 
is,  that  our  progress  is  uninterrupted,  whether  our  kings  are 
good  or  whether  they  are  bad.  Under  either  condition,  the 
great  movement  goes  on.  Our  sovereigns  have  had  their  full 
share  of  imbecility  and  of  crime.  Still,  even  men  like  Henry  III. 
and  Charles  II.  were  unable  to  do  us  liarm.  In  the  same  way, 
during  the  eighteenth  and  many  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  our  improvement  was  very  conspicuous,  our  rulers 
were  very  incompetent.  Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges  were 
grossly  ignorant  ;  they  were  wretchedly  educated,  and  nature 
had  made  them  at  once  weak  and  obstinate.  Their  united 
reigns  lasted  nearly  sixty  years  ;  and  after  tliey  had  passed 
away,  we,  for  another  period  of  sixty  years,  were  governed  by 
a  prince  who  was  long  incapacitated  by  disease,  but  of  whom 
we  must  honestly  say  that,  looking  at  his  general  policy,  he 
was  least  mischievous  when  lie  was  most  incapable.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  expose  the  monstrous  principles  advocated  by  George 
III.,  and  to  vd)ich  posterity  will  do  that  justice  from  which 
contemporary  writers  are  apt  to  shrink  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
neither  his  contracted  understanding,  nor  his  despotic  temper,  nor 
his  misesable  superstition,  nor  the  incredible  baseness  of  that 
ignoble  voluptuary  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  could  do 
aught  to  stop  the  march  of  English  civilization  or  to  stem  the  tide 
of  English  i)rosi)erity.  We  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  caring  for 
none  of  these  things.  We  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  our  path 
by  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  because  we  know  full  well  that  we  hold 
our  own  fate  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  the  English  people  pos- 
sess within  themselves  those  resources  and  that  fertility  of  contriv- 
ance by  which  alone  men  can  be  made  great,  and  hapjiy,  and  wise. 
In  Spain,  however,  directly  the  government  slackened  its 
hold,  the  nation  fell  to  pieces.'"     During  that  prosperous  career 

"'  A  learned  Spaui.-^li  lawyer  lias  made  pomc  remarks  wliicli  are  worth  quoting, 
and  wliidi  contain  a  cnrioiw  "mixture  of  truth  and  error:  "Comment  la  nionarchie 
espnf^nolo  fut-elle  dcchiie  dc  tunt  dc  grandciu-  ct  de  gloirc  t  Conmient  pcrdil-clle 
IcH  I'ays-Bas  ct  Ic  rortu.^Ml  dan.s  le  dix-scpli6ine  Bioc-le,  ct  s'y  trouva-t-cllo  roduitc^ 
n' ctre  qu'nn  pquelette  dc  cc  qu'cllo  avail  d-te  anparavant  V  Comment  vil-clle  dis- 
paraitrc  plus  d'linc  inoitic  do  8a  population  V  Comment,  posHudant  le3  niiius  in6puis- 
ables  du  Nouvcu:  Monde,  lea  rcvcnus  do.  Ictut  n'ciaiciit  a  peine  que  dc  hix  millions 
de  ducats  f^ous  Ic  regne  de  Thiiippe  III  ?  Comment  hou  siL^riculturc  ct  son  industrie 
furcnt-elles  ruiii6:!sV  ct  comment  presque  tout  son  commerce  passa-t-il  dans  lea 
maiuB  de  SC3  plus  grauds  ennemis  ?     Ce   n'est  point  ici  le  lieu  d'  examiner  lea 
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wliicli  has  just  been  noticed,  the  Spanish  throne  was  invariably 
filled  by  very  able  and  intelligent  princes.  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  formed  a  line  of  sovereigns  not 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  country  for  a  period  of  equal  length. 
By  them,  the  great  things  were  effected,  and  by  their  care, 
Spain  apparently  flourished.  But,  what  followed  when  they 
were  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  showed  how  artificial  all  this 
was,  and  how  rotten,  even  to  the  core,  is  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  must  be  fostered  before  it  can  thrive,  and  which, 
being  based  on  the  loyalty  and  reverence  of  the  people,  depends 
for  success  not  on  the  ability  of  the  nation,  but  on  the  skill  of 
those  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  nation  are  intrusted. 

Philip  II.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings  of  Spain,  died  in 
1598,  and  after  his  death  the  decline  was  portentously  rapid.'^" 
From  1598  to  1700,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Philip  III., 
Philip  IV.,  and  Charles  II.  The  contrast  between  them  and 
their  predecessors  was  most  striking.^"  Philip  III.  and  Philip 
IV.  were  idle,  ignorant,  infirm  of  j:)urpose,  and  passed  their 
lives  in  the  lowest  and  most  sordid  pleasures.  Charles  II.,  the 
last  of  that  Austrian  dynasty  which  had  formerly  been  so  dis- 
tinguished, possessed  nearly  every  defect  which  can  make  a  man 

veritables  causes  d'une  nietamorpliosc  si  tristc  ;  il  suffira  d'indiqucr  que  foicn  les 
f/rands  empires  contiennent  en  cux-memcs  le  r/entie  de  leur  dissolution,^^  kc.  "  D'aillcurs 
les  successeurs  de  ces  deux  Monarques  "  (Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.)  "  ii'ourcnt  point 
les  memes  talens,  iii  les  dues  de  Lernie  et  d'Olivar^s,  leurs  niiiiistrcs,  ceux  du  cardi- 
nal Cisneros ;  et  il  est  difficile  de  ealeuler  rinflucnce  de  la  bonne  ou  de  la  niauvaise 
direction  dcs  affaire.s  sur  la  prosp6ritc  ou  les  nialheurs  des  nations.  Sous  unc  niomc 
fornie  de  gouvernenient,  quel  qu'il  puisse  cire,  dies  tombcnt  ou  so  relevent  suivaut  la 
capaciiu  dcs  homines  qui  les  dirif/cnt,  et  d'apies  les  circonstanccs  oil  ils  agissent." 
Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cortes,  Bordeaux,  1815,  pp.  265-207.  Of  the  two  passages 
which  I  have  marked  with  italics,  the  fir.st  is  a  clumsy,  though  common,  attempt  to 
explain  complicated  phenomena  by  a  metaphor  wliicli  saves  the  trouble  of  general- 
izing their  \a\v^.  Tiie  other  passage,  though  perfectly  true  as  regards  Spain,  docs 
not  admit  of  that  universal  application  wliich  M.  Senipere  supposes ;  inasmuch  as  in 
England,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  national  prosperity  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced, even  wlion  the  rulers  have  been  very  incapable  men. 

"  "  With  Plulip  II.  ends  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  which  from  that  period 
declined  with  fearful  rapidity."  DunJiani's  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  87.  And 
Ortiz  {Compcndio,  vol.  vii.,  Prologo,  p.  C)  classes  together  "la  muerte  do  Felipe  II. 
y  priucipios  de  nucstra  decadcncia."  The  same  judicious  historian  elsewhere  ob- 
serves (vol.  vi.  p.  211),  that  if  Philip  III.  had  been  equal  to  his  fatiicr,  Spain  would 
have  continued  to  flourish.  Several  of  the  more  recent  Spanish  writers,  looking  at 
the  heavy  expenses  cau.?ed  l)y  the  jiolicy  of  Pliilip  II.,  and  at  tlie  debts  which  he 
iiicurred,  have  supposed  that  the  decline  of  the  country  began  i;i  the  hvttor  years  of 
lii.*  reign.  But  tlie  truth  is,  that  no  great  nation  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  ruined 
by  the  prodigality  of  its  government.  Sucli  extravagance  causes  general  discomfort, 
and  tlierofore  ouglst  not  to  be  toleraled  ;  but,  if  this  were  the  place  for  so  long  an 
argument,  I  could  easily  sliow  that  its  other  and  more  permanent  iiieouvenieiicea  arc 
nothing  like  v.-hat  they  are  commoidy  supposed  to  be. 

"  Abstraido  Felipe  III.  en  devociones,  amante  Felipe  IV.  de  rcgocijos,  morti- 
ficado  Carlos  II.  por  p:\docimientos,  cuidaronse  poeo  6  nada  do  la  gohevnacion  del 
Estado,  y  conliaronla  a  vaiidos  altaneros,  codiciosos,  incapaces,  y  de  nuiy  funesta 
memoria."     Rio,  Historia  del  Reinadode  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  3S. 
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ridiculous  and  contemptible.  His  mind  and  his  person  were 
sucli  as,  in  any  nation  less  loyal  than  Spain,  would  have  ex- 
posed him  to  universal  derision.  Although  his  death  took 
place  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  looked  like  an 
old  and  worn-out  debauchee.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was 
completely  bald  ;  he  had  lost  his  eyebrows  ;  he  was  paralyzed  ; 
he  was  epileptic  ;  and  ho  was  notoriously  impotent.*"  His  gen- 
eral apiiearancc  was  absolutely  revolting,  and  was  that  of  a 
drivelling  idiot.  To  an  enormous  moutli,  he  added  a  nether 
jaw  jn-otruding  so  hideously  that  his  teeth  could  never  meet, 
and  he  was  unable  to  masticate  his  food."  His  ignorance  would 
be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  substantiated  by  unimpeachable 
evidence.  He  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  large  towns,  or 
even  of  the  provinces,  in  his  dominions  ;  and  during  the  war 
with  France  he  was  heard  to  pity  England  for  losing  cities 
which  in  fact  formed  part  of  his  own  territory."  Finally,  he 
was  immersed  in  the  most  grovelling  superstition  ;  he  believed 
himself  to  be  constantly  tempted  by  the  devil  ;  ho  allowed 
himself  to  be  exorcised  as  one  possessed  by  evil  spirits  ;  and 

**  "  Sans  esperancc  de  posterity."  Ifillot,  Mhnoiren  de  Koailles,  vol.  5.  jt.  419. 
"  Incapaz  de  toner  liijos."  Ortiz,  Compcndio,  vol.  vi.  p.  500.  Sec  abo  Mimoircs  de 
lA>vviUe,  \o\.  \.  p.  82;  and  tlie  allusions  in  Lcttrcs  de  Madame  de  Vil/ars,  edit. 
Amsterdam,  1759,  pp.  53,  120,  1(14.  She  was  ambassadress  in  Spain  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  M.  Lafuentc,  who,  if  I  rightly  remember,  never  quotes  these  interesting 
letters,  and  who,  indeed,  with  very  few  exeeptions,  has  used  none  but  Spanish  au- 
thorities, ventures  nevertheless  to  observe  that  "  La  circunstaneia  de  no  habcr 
tenido  sucesion,  falta  que  en  general  se  achaljaca  mas  al  rey  que  a  la  reina,"  &c. 
Historia  de  Expaiia,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  l'.)8,  199,  Madrid,  1850.  According  to  the  biog- 
rapher of  the  Spanish  Queens,  some  persons  imputed  this  to  sorcery,  "y  aun  se  dijo 
si  intervcnia  malehcio."  Florer.,  Mcmorlas  de  las  licijnas  CatltoUcas,  vol.  ii.  p.  973, 
Madrid,  1701,  4to. 

"  In  109C,  Stanhope,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  writes  :  "  lie  has  a  raven- 
ous stomach,  and  swallows  all  ho  eats  whole,  for  his  nether  jaw  stands  so  much  out, 
that  bis  two  rows  of  teeth  cannot  meet ;  to  compensate  which,  he  has  a  prodigious 
wide  throat,  so  that  a  gizzard  or  liver  of  a  hen  passes  down  whole,  and,  his  weak 
stomach  not  being  able  to  digest  it,  he  voids  it  in  the  same  manner."  Mahon's 
Spain  wider  Charles  IT.,  London,  1840,  p.  79  ;  a  very  valuable  collection  of  original 
documents,  utterly  unknown  to  any  Spanish  historian  I  have  met  with.  Some  curi- 
ous notices  of  the  appearance  of  Charles  II.  in  his  childhood  maybe  seen,  published 
for  the  first  time,  in  MuineCs  Kt'r/ocialions  relatives  a  la  Successio}i.  d' J'J^pagnc,  Paris, 
1835-1842,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  29J,  295,  810,  390,  404,  410,  vol.  ii.  p.  13(i,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
418,  419,  423.  Sec  also  vol.  iv.  p.  G30,  for  an  instance  of  his  taciturnity,  which 
was  almost  the  only  mark  of  sense  he  ever  gave,  "  Le  roi  r6couta,  ct  no  lui  r6pondit 
rien." 

"  "  Lc  Roy  demcuroit  dans  nne  profonde  ignorance  et  de  ses  aflTaires,  ct  memo 
des  Etats  do  sa  couronnc  ;  h  peine  connoissoit-il  quolles  6loient  Ics  places  qui  lui 
nppartcnoient  liors  du  continent  d'Espagne."  ..."  La  pcrtc  de  Barcelone  lui  fut 
plus  sensible  f|u'aucunc  autre,  parce  que  ccttc  ville,  capitalc  de  la  Cataiogne,  et 
situue  dans  le  continent  de  TEspapne,  lui  6toit  plus  connuc  (|ue  Ics  villos  de  Elandrc, 
dont  il  ignoroit  Timportance  au  point  de  croirc  que  Mons  api)artenoit  au  roi  d'Anglc- 
tcrrc,  ct  dc  h;  ])l!undre  lorsquc  lc  Roi  fit  la  conquetc  de  ccttc  province."  Memoire9 
du  Marquis  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  23,  edit.  Pctitot,  Paris,  1828. 
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he  wouLl  not  retire  to  rest,  excej^t  with  his  confessor  and  two 
friars,  who  had  to  lie  by  his  side  during  the  night." 

Now  it  was  that  men  might  clearly  see  on  how  sandy  a 
foundation  the  grandeur  of  Spain  was  built.  When  there  were 
able  sovereigns,  the  country  prospered  ;  when  there  were  weak 
ones,  it  declined.  Nearly  every  thing  that  had  been  done  by 
the  great  princes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  undone  by  the 
little  princes  of  the  seventeenth.  So  raiiid  was  the  fall  of 
Spain,  that  in  only  three  reigns  after  the  death  of  Philip  II., 
the  most  powerful  monarchy  existing  in  the  world  was  depressed 
to  the  lowest  point  of  debasement,  was  insulted  with  impunity 
by  foreign  nations,  was  reduced  more  than  once  to  bankruptcy, 
%Yas  stripped  of  her  fairest  possessions,  was  held  up  to  public 
opprobrium ,  was  made  a  theme  on  which  school-boys  and  mor- 
alists loved  to  declaim  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  and,  at  length,  was  exposed  to  the  bitter  humiliation  of 
seeing  her  territories  mapped  out  and  divided  by  a  treaty  in 
which  she  took  no  slmre,  but  the  provisions  of  which  she  was 
unable  to  resent.^^  Then,  truly,  did  she  drink  to  the  dregs  the 
cup  of  her  own  shame.  Her  glory  had  departed  from  her,  she 
was  smitten  down  and  humbled.  Well  might  a  Spaniard  of 
that  time  who  compared  the  present  with  the  2)ast,  mourn  over 
his  country,  the  chosen  abode  of  chivalry  and  romance,  of  val- 
our and  of  loyalty.  The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  queen  of 
the  ocean,  the  terror  of  nations,  Avas  gone  ;  her  power  was  gone, 
no  more  to  return.  To  her  might  be  ap2)lied  that  bitter  lamen- 
tation, which,  on  a  much  slighter  occasion,  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  men  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  statesman. 
Good  reason,  indeed,  had  the  sorrowing  patriot  to  weep,  as  one 
who  refused  to  be  comforted,  for  the  fate  of  his  earth,  his  realm, 
his  land  of  dear  souls,  his  dear,  dear  land,  long  dear  for  her 
reputation  through  the  world,  but  now  leased  out  like  to  a  ten- 
ement or  pelting  farm.«° 

•^  "  Fancying  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done  to  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil, 
and  never  thinking  himself  safe  but  with  his  confessor,  and  two  friars  by  his  side, 
whom  he  makes  lie  in  his  chamber  every  night."  Mahons  Spain  tender  Charles  II., 
p.  102.  On  account,  no  doubt,  of  this  affection  for  monks,  he  is  declared  by  a 
Bpanisli  historian  to  have  possessed  a  "corazon  pio  y  rehgioso."  Bacallar,  Coincn- 
tarios  dc  la  Gucrra  de  Expana,  voL  i.  p.  20.  The  best  notice  of  the  exorcism  will 
be  found  in  LaJ'ueufes  Ilitdoria  dc  Espana,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  29-1-309,  where  there  is  an 
entire  chapter,  headed  "  Los  Ilechizos  del  Key." 

*'"'  "  La  foiblessc  de  TEspagno  no  permettoit  pas  ;\  son  roi  de  so  ressontir  du 
traitement  dont  il  croyoit  i\  propos  de  so  plaindre."  Manoircs  de  Torci/,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
Or,  as  an  eminent  native  writer  bitterly  says,  "  Las  naciones  estrangeras  disponicndo 
de  la  monarquia  espafiola  como  dc  bienes  sin  ducfio."  Tapia,  Civiiizacion  Espanola, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1G7. 

"  "  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  tliis  scepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  scat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
Vol.  il— 3 
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It  would  be  a  weary  and  unprofitable  task  to  relate  the 
losses  and  disasters  of  Spain  durinjj  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  immediate  cause  of  them  was  undoul)tedly  bad  govern- 
ment and  unskilful  rulers  ;  but  the  real  and  overriding  cause, 
which  determined  the  whole  march  and  tone  of  affairs,  was  the 
existence  of  that  loyal  and  reverential  S2:)irit  which  made  the 
people  submit  to  what  any  other  country  would  have  spurned, 
and,  by  accustoming  them  to  place  extreme  confidence  in  indi- 
vidual men,  reduced  the  nation  to  that  precarious  position  in 
which  a  succession  of  incompetent  princes  was  sure  to  over- 
throw the  edifice  which  competent  ones  had  built  up/' 

The  increasing  influence  of  the  Spanish  Church  was  the 
first  and  most  conspicuous  consequence  of  the  declining  energy 
of  the  Spanish  government.  For,  loyalty  and  superstition 
being  the  main  ingredients  of  the  national  character,  and  both 
of  them  being  the  result  of  habits  of  reverence,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that,  unless  the  reverence  could  be  weakened,  what 
was  taken  from  one  ingredient  would  be  given  to  the  other.  As, 
therefore,  the  Sj^anish  government,  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, did,  owing  to  its  extreme  imbecility,  undoubtedly  lose 
some  part  of  the  hold  it  possessed  over  the  aflfections  of  the 
people,  it  naturally  happened  that  the  Church  stepped  in,  and, 
occupying  the  vacant  place,  received  what  the  crown  had  for- 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  licrself 

Against  infection  and  tlic  ii;uul  of  war  ; 

This  liappv  breed  of  men,  tliis  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  tlic  silver  sea, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  olficc  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  tliis  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  tiieir  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubl)orn  Jewry 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  tinougii  tlic  world. 

Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm." 

"  The  Spanish  theory  of  government  is  well  stated  in  the  following  passage  in 
Davila's  Life  of  Piiilip  IH.  The  remarks  apply  to  Philip  11.  "Que  solo  havia 
gobernado  sin  Validos  ni  Privados,  toniando  para  si  solo,  como  primera  causa  de  su 
gobicrno,  el  mandar,  prohibir,  premiar,  casligar,  haccr  mcrcedcs,  conocer  sugctos, 
clegir  Ministros,  dar  olicios,  y  tener  como  espiritu,  que  andaba  sobre  las  figuas, 
cicncia  y  providencia  do  todo,  para  que  nada  se  hiciesc  sin  su  saber  y  qucrcr;  no 
Firviendo  los  Ministros  mas  (jue  de  poner  por  obra  (obedeciendo)  lo  (pie  su  Scfior 
mandaba,  velando  sobre  cada  uno,  como  pastor  de  sus  ovejas,  para  vcr  la  verdad 
con  que  executaii  sus  Mandamientos  y  Acuerdos."  Davila,  IJistoria  de  Felipe 
lerccro^  lib.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 
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felted.  Besides  this,  the  weakness  of  the  executive  government 
encouraged  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and  emboldened 
the  clergy  to  acts  of  usurpation,  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  superstitious  though  they  were,  would 
not  have  allowed  for  a  single  moment. '^^  Hence  the  very  strik- 
ing fact,  that,  while  in  every  other  great  country,  Scotland 
alone  excepted,  the  power  of  the  Church  diminished  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  it,  in  Spain,  actually  increased.  The  re- 
sults of  this  are  well  worth  the  attention,  not  only  of  philo- 
sophic students  of  history,  hut  also  of  every  one  v/ho  cares  for 
the  welfare  of  his  own  country,  or  feels  an  interest  in  the  prac- 
tical management  of  public  affairs. 

For  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Philip  III.,  a  prince  as  distinguished 
by  his  weakness  as  his  predecessors  had  been  by  their  ability. 
During  more  than  a  century,  the  Spaniards  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  entirely  ruled  by  their  Idngs,  who,  with  indefat- 
igable industry,  personally  superintended  the  most  important 
transactions,  and  in  other  matters  exercised  the  strictest  super- 
vision over  their  ministers.  But  Philip  III.,  whose  listlessness 
almost  amounted  to  fatuity,  was  unequal  to  such  labour,  and 
delegated  the  powers  of  government  to  Lerma,  who  wielded  su- 
preme authority  for  twenty  years. '^^  Among  a  people  so  loyal 
as  the  Spaniards,  this  unusual  proceeding  could  not  fail  to 
weaken  the  executive  ;  since,  in  their  eyes,  the  immediate  and 
irresistible  interference  of  the  sovereign  was  essential  to  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

^  Even  Philip  II.  always  retained  a  certain  ascendency  over  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  though  he  was  completely  subjugated  by  ecclesiastical  prejudices. 
"  While  Philip  was  thus  willing  to  exalt  the  religious  order,  already  fur  too  power- 
ful, he  was  careful  that  it  should  never  gain  such  a  height  as  would  enable  it  to 
overtop  the  royal  authority."  PrrsrotCs  History  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  iii.  p.  235. 
"  Pero  estc  monarca  tan  afecto  a,  la  Inquisicion  niientras  lo  servia  para  sus  fines, 
sabia  bien  tcner  a  raya  al  Santo  Oficio  cuando  intentaba  iuvadir  6  usurpar  las  prc- 
eminencias  de  la  antoridad  real,  6  arrogarse  un  poder  dcsmcdido."  Lafucntc,  His- 
toria  de  Ktpana,  vol.  xv.  p.  114. 

60  upQj.  (.„yo  absoluto  poderio  so  cxccutaba  todo."  Yanez,  Memorias  para  la 
Jlisioria  de  Felipe  III.,  Prologo,  p.  150.  "An  absoluteness  in  power  over  king  and 
kingdom."  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  Eng- 
land, dated  Valladolid,  May  31,  1G05,  in  Wimoood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  Lon- 
don, 1725,  folio.  "  Porque  no  era  IVicil  imagitiar  entonces,  ni  por  fortuna  sc  ha 
repetido  el  cjemplo  despues,  que  luibicra  un  monarca  tan  prodigo  de  autoridad,  y 
al  propio  ticmpo  tan  indolente,  que  por  no  tomarsc  siquiera  cl  trabajo  de  iirmar  los 
documentos  de  Estado,  quisiera  dar  a  la  firnia  de  un  vasallo  suyo  la  misnia  autoridad 
que  a  la  suya  propia,  y  (lue  advirtiera  y  ordeniira,  como  ordeno  Felipe  IIL  a  todos 
sus  consejos,  tribunales,  y  siibdilos,  que  dieran  ;i  los  despachosfimiados  porcl  dutiuc 
dc  Lerma  cl  niismo  cuniplimiento  y  obedieucia,  y  los  ejccutiiran  y  guardaran  con  el 
mismo  respeto  que  si  fueran  firiuados  por  el."  Lafucntc,  Historia  dc  Espaua,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  44'J,  450.  "El  duque  dc  Lerma,  su  valido,  era  el  que  gcbernaba  cl  reino 
solo,"  vol.  xvii.  p.  332,  His  power  lasted  from  1598  to  1G18.  Ortiz,  Compendia, 
rol.  vi.  pp.  290,  325. 
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Lerma,  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  conscious  that  his  own 
position  was  very  precarious,  naturally  desired  to  strengthen 
himself  by  additional  support,  so  that  he  might  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  therefore  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  clergy,  and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
his  long  administration,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  increase 
their  authority.®"  Thus  the  influence  lost  hy  the  crown  was 
gained  hy  the  Church,  to  whose  advice  a  deference  was  paid 
even  greater  than  had  been  accorded  by  the  superstitious 
princes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
interests  of  the  j^eople  were  of  course  unheeded.  Their  welfare 
formed  no  part  of  the  general  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clergy,  grateful  to  a  government  so  sensible  of  their  merits,  and 
so  religiously  disposed,  used  all  their  influence  in  its  favour  ; 
and  the  yoke  of  a  double  despotism  was  riveted  more  firmly 
than  ever  upon  the  neck  of  that  miserable  nation,  which  was 
now  about  to  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  long  and  ignominious 
submission.  *" 

The  increasing  power  of  the  Spanish  Church  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  may  be  proved  by  nearly  every  description 
of  evidence.  The  convents  and  churches  multiplied  with  such 
alarming  speed,  and  their  wealth  became  so  prodigious,  that 
even  the  Cortes,  broken  and  humbled  though  the}'  were,  ven- 

°°  Davila  (Ilisioria  do  Felipe  Tcrccro,  lib.  ii.  p.  41),  aflcr  culogi/ing  the  personal 
qualities  of  Lerma,  atld-',  "Y  sin  ostas  graiidcs  partes  tuvo  ticmostracioncs  Chris- 
tianas, manifcstanilolo  en  los  conventos,  iglesias,  colcgiatas,  liospitalcs,  crinitas  y 
catedras,  que  dejo  luiidada?,  en  que  gasto,  conio  nic  consta  de  los  libros  dc  su  Con- 
taduria,  im  millon  ciento  eincucnta  y  dos  mil  dos^eientos  ochenta  y  tres  ducados." 
After  such  monstrous  prodigality,  Watson  might  well  say,  in  his  rather  supeilicial, 
but,  on  the  whole,  well-executed  History,  that  Lerma  showed  "  the  most  devoted 
attachment  to  the  church,"  and  "conciliated  the  favour  of  ecclesiastics."  '\Valson& 
Historii  of  Philip  III,  London,  1S:;9,  pp.  4,  8,  4G,  224. 

"'  The  only  energy  I'hilip  HL  ever  displayed,  was  in  sccoiuling  the  oflorfs  of  his 
minister  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church;  and  hence,  according  to  a  Spanish 
historian,  he  was  "monarquc  Ic  i)lus  pieux  jiarmi  tons  ceux  qui  out  occup6  le  tronc 
d'Espagnc  dcpnis  saint  Ferdinand."  t^nnprrr,  Jftmarrhic  Iti^par/nolc,  vol.  i.  p.  2  15. 
"El  principal  cuidado  dc  nuestro  Hey  era  lencr  a  Dios  por  atnigo,  grangcar  y  bene- 
ficiar  su  gracia,  para  que  le  asistiese  propicio  en  quanto  obrasc  y  dixesc.  Lc  aqui 
tuvlcron  i)riiicipio  tanlo.s  dones  ofrccidos  a  Dios,  tanta  fundacion  dc  Conventos,  y 
favorcs  hcchos  a  Iglesias  y  Ileligioncs."  Davila,  llistoria  de  Felipe  Terccro,  lib.  ii. 
p.  170.  His  wife,  Slargarct,  was  equally  active.  See  Florcz,  Jict/naa  C'at/iolicax, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  015,  91G.  "  Demas  de  los  frutos  que  di6  para  cl  Ciclo  y  para  la  tierra 
nuestra  Kcyna,  tuvo  otros  de  ambas  lineas  en  fundacionos  do  Tenifilos  y  obras  de 
picdad  para  bien  del  Keyno  y  dc  la  Iglesia.  En  Yalladohd  fundo  cl  Convento  dc  las 
Franciscas  Pcscalzas.  En  Jladrid  traslado  a  las  Agustinas  Ilecoletas  dc  Santa  Isabel 
dcsde  la  calle  del  Principe  al  sitio  en  que  l)oy  cstan.  Protcgio  con  sus  limosnas  la 
fundacion  de  la  Iglesia  de  Carmclitas  Descalzas  de  Santa  Ana ;  y  cmpezo  A  fundar 
cl  Ileal  Convento  dc  las  Augustinas  Recolctas  con  titulo  dc  la  Encarnacion  en  estc 
misma  Cortc,  cuya  primcra  piedra  so  puso  u  10  de  .Tunio  del  1011.  En  la  parroquia 
dc  S.  Gil  junto  al  Palacio  introdujo  los  Ileligiosos  Franciscos,  cuyo  Convento  persc- 
vcra  hoy  con  la  misma  advocacion."  Uow  the  country  fared,  while  all  this  was 
going  on,  wc  shall  presently  ecc. 
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mred  on  a  public  remonstrance.  In  1626,  only  five  yeafs  aftef 
the  death  of  Philip  III.,  they  requested  that  some  means  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  what  they  described  as  a  constant  invasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Church.  In  this  remarkable  document,  the 
Cortes,  assembled  at  Madrid,  declared  that  never  a  day  passed 
in  which  laymen  were  not  deprived  of  ilvAr  property  to  enrich 
ecclesiastics  ;  and  the  evil,  they  said,  had  grown  to  such  a 
height,  that  there  were  then  in  Spain  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
monasteries,  besides  nunneries.^-  This  extraordinary  statement 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  contradicted,  and  its  probability  is 
enhanced  by  several  other  circumstances.  Davila,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  affirms  that  in  1623,  the  two  orders 
of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  alone  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thousand."  The  other  clergy  increased  in  proportion.  Before 
the  death  of  Philip  III.,  the  number  of  ministers  performing  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Seville  had  swelled  to  one  hundred  ;  and  in 
the  diocese  of  Seville,  there  were  fourteen  thousand  chaplains  ; 
in  the  diocese  of  Calahorra,  eighteen  thousand. ^^  Nor  did 
there  seem  any  prospect  of  remedying  this  frightful  condition. 
The  richer  the  Church  became,  the  greater  was  the  induceme»t 
for  laymen  to  enter  it  ;  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  sacrifice  of  temporal  interests  might 

**  The  burden  of  the  petition  was,  "Que  se  tratas?e  con  mas  vcras  de  poner 
limite  a  los  bienes,  que  se  sacauan  cada  dia  del  brafo  Scglar  al  Eclesiastico,  cnfla- 
queciendo  no  tan  solo  el  patrimonio  Real,  mas  el  coniun,  pues  siendo  aqucl  libre  de 
pechos,  contribuciones,  y  gauclas,  alojamicntos,  hucspcdes,  y  otros  grauamenes 
mayores,  presidios,  guerras,  y  soldados."  .  .  .  .  "  Que  las  Religiones  eran  niuchas, 
las  Mendieautcs  en  cxcesso,  y  el  Clero  en  grande  multitud.  Que  aula  en  Espafia 
9088  mouasterios,  aun  no  cotando  los  de  Monjas.  Que  yuan  metiedo  poco  a  poco, 
con  dotacioncs,  cofradias,  capellanias,  o  con  copras,  a  todo  el  Reyno  en  su  poder. 
Que  se  atajasse  tanto  mal.  Que  huuiessc  numero  en  los  fi'ayles,  moderacion  en  los 
Couentos,  y  aun  en  los  Clcrigos  seglaros."  Ccspcdes,  Historia  de  Don  Felipe  JV., 
Barcelona,  1G34,  folio,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9,  p.  272  rev.  This  is  the  only  noticeable  passage 
in  an  unusually  dull  chronicle,  which,  though  professing  to  be  a  history  of  Philip 
IV.,  is  confined  to  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign. 

"^  "  En  este  aiio,  que  iba  escribicudo  esta  Historia,  tenian  las  Ordencs  de  Santo 
Domingo,  y  S.  Francisco  en  Espana,  trcinta  y  dos  mil  Religiosos,  y  los  Obispados  de 
Calahorra  y  Pamplona  vcinte  y  quatro  mil  clerigos ;  pues  que  tendran  las  denias 
Religiones,  y  los  demas  Obispados';'"  Davila,  Historia  de  Felipe  Tcrecro,  lib.  ii.  p. 
215.  See  also  cap.  xcvii.  pp.  248,  240  ;  and,  on  the  increase  of  convents,  see 
Yafiez,  Memorias  para  la  Jlififoria  de  Felipe  II f.,  pp.  240,  2G8,  304,  305. 

"*  "  The  reign  of  Philip  III.,  surnamed  from  his  piety  the  Good,  was  the  golden 
age  of  Churchmen.  Though  religious  foundations  were  already  too  numerous,  great 
additions  were  made  to  them  ;  and  in  those  which  already  existed,  new  altars  or 
chancels  were  erected.  Thus,  the  duke  of  Lcrma  founded  seven  monasteries  and 
two  collegiate  churches;  thus,  also,  the  diocese  of  Calahorra  numbered  18,000  chap- 
lains, Seville  14,000.  How  uselessly  the  ministers  of  religion  were  multiplied,  will 
appear  still  more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  cathedral  of  Seville  alone  had  a 
hundred,  when  half-a-dozen  would  assuredly  have  been  suflicient  for  the  public  offices 
of  devotion."  Dunham\^  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  274.  According  to  the  passage 
quoted  in  note  '.13,  from  Davila,  there  were  twenty-four  thousand  "  clerigos"  in  th« 
two  dioceses  of  Calahorra  and  Pamplona. 
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be  carried.'^  Indeed,  the  movement,  notwithstanding  its  sud- 
denness, was  perfectly  regular,  aud  was  facilitated  by  a  long 
train  of  preceding  circumstances.  Since  the  fifth  century,  the 
course  of  events,  as  v/e  have  already  seen,  invariably  tended  iu 
this  direction,  and  insured  to  the  clergy  a  dominion  which  no 
other  nation  would  have  tolerated.  The  minds  of  the  people 
being  thus  prepared,  the  people  themselves  looked  on  in  silence 
at  Avljat  it  would  have  been  impious  to  oppose  ;  for,  as  a  Span- 
ish historian  observes,  every  proposition  was  deemed  heretical 
which  tended  to  lessen  the  amount,  or  even  to  check  the  growth 
of  that  enormous  v/ealth  Avhich  %vas  now  possessed  by  the  Span- 
ish Church.®*^ 

How  natural  all  this  was,  appears  also  from  another  fact  of 
considerable  interest.  In  Europe  generally,  the  seventeenth 
century  was  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  a  secular  literature  in 
which  ecclesiastical  theories  were  disregarded  ;  the  most  influ- 
ential writers,  such  as  Bacon  and  Descartes,  being  laymen, 
rather  hostile  to  the  Church  than  friendly  to  it,  and  composing 
their  works  with  views  purely  temporal.  But  in  Spain,  no 
«hange  of  this  sort  occurred."     In  that   country,  the  Church 

"*  "  Entre  tanto  crecia  por  instantcs  y  se  aumcntaba  prodigiosamentc  d  poilcr  y 
la  autoridad  de  la  iglesia.  Siis  pingiics  riquezas  desmcmbraban  dc  una  iiiancra 
considerable  las  rentas  de  la  corona;  y  cl  cstado  cclesiastico,  que  mucho3  abra/.aron 
en  un  principio  a  consccucncia  dc  las  dcsgracias  y  calaniidades  dc  la  dipoca,  fuu 
dcspucs  el  mas  solicitado  por  las  inmensas  vcnlajas  que  of'recia  sn  condiciou  conipar' 
ada  con  la  de  las  clascs  restantcs."  Antcqucra,  Hidoria  dc  la  Leyinlacion,  pp.  223, 
224.  See  al^o  in  Ccnnjwmancs,  Apcndlce  d  la  Educacion,  Madrid,  1775-1777,  vol.  i. 
p.  405,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  219,  a  statement  made  by  llie  University  of  Toledo  in  1019  or 
1620,  that  "  hay  doblados  religiosos,  clerigos  y  ostudiantcs;  porque  ya  no  hallan 
otro  modo  de  vivir,  ni  de  poder  sustentarsey  If  the  eye  of  M.  Lafucnte  had  liglitcd 
upon  tills  and  other  passages,  wliieh  I  shall  shortly  quote  from  contemi)orary  ob- 
servers, he  would,  I  think,  have  expressed  himself  nnich  more  strongly  than  he  ha3 
done  respecting  this  peiiod,  in  his  recent  brilliant,  but  unsatisfactory,  History  of 
Spain.  On  the  great  wealili  of  the  convents  in  1079,  when  tlie  rest  of  tlie  country 
was  stce|)od  in  poverty,  see  a  letter  dated  Madrid,  July  25,  1079,  in  JJ^Aulnoi/, 
Jielatlon  da  Voi/af/c  d'l'Jspagne,  Lyon,  109;j,  vol.  ii.  j)  251.  But  tlie  earliest  evidence 
I  have  met  with  is  in  a  letter,  written  in  1009,  to  I'rince  Henry  of  England,  by  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid.  "  Tlic  furniture  of  their 
churches  here,  and  the  riches  and  lustre  of  their  sepulchures  made  in  every  monas- 
teric  (tlie  general  povcrtyc  of  this  kingdomo  considered),  are  almost  incredible. 
The  laity  of  this  nation  may  say  with  Pavydc  (though  in  anotlier  sense),  '  Zclus 
donms  tute  comcdit  me  :'  for,  assiiredly,  the  riclics  of  the  Teniporall  hath  in  a  man- 
ner all  fallen  into  the  mouthes  and  devouring  throates  of  the  Spiritual."  Winwood'n 
Memorials  of  Atfnirn  of  Stale,  vol.  iii.  p.  In,  London,  1725,  folio. 

"'  "  Deu.\  miilions  do  ducat.s,  que  Ic  clerg6  possedail  sous  Ic  rogue  de  Charles  V., 
6taient  r6put63  commc  un  rcvcnu  exorbitant ;  et,  un  demi.^ieclc  plus  tard,  lorsque 
ces  revenus  s'elevaient  i  huit  millions,  on  qualiliait  d'hc'r<5tique,  toute  proposition 
tcndante  ;\  op6rcr  (piclciuc  modification  dans  Icur  accroissenient."  Sempere,  Monar- 
chie  J'Jupnrpiole,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

^  In  a  work  on  Spanish  literature  which  was  published  about  seventy  years  ago, 
and  which,  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  made  consideral)lc  noise,  this  peculiarity  is 
frankly  admitted,  but  is  deemed  rather  an  honour  to  Spain  than  otlierwise,  inasmuch 
lu)  that  country,  we  are  told,  has  produced  philosophers  who  have  gone  much  deeper 
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retained  lier  hold  over  the  highest  as  well  as  over  the  lowest 
intellects.  Such  was  the  pressure  of  jiublic  opinion,  that  au- 
thors of  every  grade  were  proud  to  count  themselves  members 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  the  interests  of  Avhich  they  ad- 
vocated with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  DarJv  Ages.  Cervantes,  three 
years  before  his  death,  became  a  Franciscan  monk."^  Lope  de 
Vega  was  a  priest  ;  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and 
in  1623  ho  assisted  at  an  auto  da  fe,  in  which,  amid  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people,  a  heretic  was  burned  outside  the 
gate  of  Alcala  at  Madrid. ^^  Moreto,  one  of  the  three  greatest 
dramatists  Spain  has  produced,  assumed  the  monastic  habit 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  ]ife.^°°  Montalvan,  whose 
plays  are  still  remembered,  was  a  priest,  and  held  office  in  the 
Inquisition.^"  Tarrega,  Mira  de  Mescua,  and  Tirso  de  Molina, 
were  all  successful  writers  for  the  stage,  and  were  all  clergy- 
men."- Solis,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Mexico,  was  also  a 
clergyman.'"^     Sandoval,  whom  Philip  III.  appointed  histori- 

into  tilings  than  Bacon,  Descarte?,  and  Newton,  vilio  no  doubt  were  clever  men, 
but  were  nowise  comparable  to  tlic  great  tliinlcers  of  the  Peninsula.  Sucli  aysertionp, 
proceeding,  not  from  some  ignorant  despiser  of  pliysical  science,  who  contemns  what 
he  has  never  been  at  the  pains  to  study,  but  from  a  really  able  and,  in  some  respects, 
competent  judge,  are  important  for  the  history  of  opinion;  and  as  the  book  is  not 
very  common,  I  will  give  two  or  three  extracts.  "Confiesan  los  Franceses  con 
ingenuidiid  que  Descartes  fuc  uu  novelista;  y  coa  todo  eso  quieren  Iiacerle  pasar 
por  el  promotor  de  la  filosofia  en  Europa,  como  si  su  filosofia  se  desemejase  raucho 
de  la  que  doniinaba  en  las  scctas  de  la  antigiicdad.  Su  tratado  '  Del  nietodo'  cs  nada 
en  comparacion  do  los  libros  'De  la  corrupcion  de  las  artes'  do  Juan  Luis  Vivcs,  que 
le  antccedio  bucn  numcro  de  ailo.-."  Oracion  Apologltica  por  la  Espana  y  su  Meri- 
io  Litcrnrio  por  I).  J.  P.  Foriicr,  Madrid,  178G,  p.  xi.  "No  hemos  tenido  en  los 
cfcctos  un  Cartesio,  no  un  Ncuton  :  ddmoslo  de  barato  :  pero  henios  tenido  justisi- 
mos  Icgisladores  y  excelentes  iilosofos  practicos,  que  lian  preferido  el  inefable  gusto 
de  trabajar  en  bcneficio  do  la  humanidad  d  la  ociosa  ocupacion  de  cditicar  mundos 
imaginarios  en  la  soledad  y  silencio  de  un  gabinete."  p.  12.  "Nada  se  disputaba 
en  Espana."  p.  Gl.  At  p.  143  a  comparison  between  Bacon  and  Vives ;  and  the 
final  decision,  p.  146,  tliat  Vivcs  enjoys  "una  gloriosa  superioridad  sobre  todos  los 
sabios  de  todos  los  siglos." 

"^  The  final  profession  was  not  made  till  1616  ;  but  he  began  to  v.car  the  clothes 
in  1613.  "Tal  era  su  situacioa  el  sabado  santo  2  de  abril"[1616j  "que  por  no 
poder  salir  de  su  casa  hubieron  do  darlc  en  clla  la  profesion  clc  la  venerable  6rdcn 
tercera  de  San  Francisco,  cuyo  habilo  habia  tornado  en  Alcala,  el  dia  2  de  julio  do 
1013."  JVavarrete,  Vida  de  Ccrcantes,  p.  cii.,  prefixed  to  Don  Qitijotc,  Barcelona,  1839. 
Even  in  IGoy,  says  Navarrcte  (p.  Ixii.),  "Se  ha  crcido  que  entonces  se  incoiporo 
tambien  Cervantes,  como  lo  hizo  Lope  do  Vega,  en  la  congrcgacion  del  oratorio  del 
Caballero  de  Gracia,  niientras  que  su  nnigcr  y  su  hermana  dona  Andrea  se  dcdica- 
ban  a  scmejantcs  ejercicios  de  piedad  en  la  venerable  ordeu  tercera  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, cuyo  habito  recibieron  en  8  de  junio  del  misnio  afio." 

"■'  Tick-no'/s  IJistor;/  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125,  126,  137,  147,  148. 

""'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  374.     Biocp-aphie  Uvivcrselle,  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  149,  150. 

'"'  Ticknor\  Ilhtorn  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  327. 

'"^  Ticknor,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

'"•'  Ij07cicrurk's  LHstori/ of  Spanish  Literature,  \o\.  i.  p.  C25.  But  the  best  ac- 
count is  that  given  by  his  biographer,  who  assures  us  of  two  facts;  that  he  received 
"todas  las  ordenes  sagradas,"  and  tliat  he  was  "devotisimo  do  Maria  santlsima." 
Vida  de  Solis,  p.  15,  prefixed  to  Solis,  Jlisioria  de  la  Conqv.ista  de  Mejico,  edit. 
Paris,  1844. 
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ograplicr,  and  who  is  the  prhicipal  authority  for  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  was  at  first  a  Benedictine  monk,  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  Tuy,  and  later  still,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Pampe- 
luna.'"^  Davila,  the  biographer  of  Philip  III.,  was  a  priest.'"^ 
Mariana  was  a  Jesuit  ;  ""^  and  Miilana,  who  continued  his  His- 
tory, was  superior  of  a  convent  in  Valencia,'"  Martin  Carrillo 
was  a  jurisconsult  as  well  as  an  historian,  but,  not  satisfied  with 
his  double  employment,  he  too  entered  the  Church,  and  became 
canon  of  Saragossa.'"^  Antonio,  the  most  learned  bibliogra])her 
Spain  ever  possessed,  was  a  canon  of  Seville.'"^  Gracian,  whose 
prose  works  have  been  much  read,  and  who  was  formerly  deemed 
a  great  writer,  was  a  Jesuit.""  Among  the  poets,  the  same 
tendency  was  exhibited.  Paravicino  was  for  sixteen  years  a 
popular  preacher  at  the  courts  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.'" 
Zamora  was  a  monk."-  Argensola  was  a  canon  of  Saragossa."^ 
Gongora  was  a  priest  ;  "^  and  Rioja  received  a  high  post  in  the 
Inquisition."'  Calderon  was  chaplain  to  Philip  IV.  ;  "'  and 
60  fanatical  are  the  sentiments  which  tarnish  his  brilliant  genius, 
that  he  has  been  termed  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition."^  His 
love  for  the  Church  was  a  passion,  and  he  scrupled  at  nothing 
which  could  advance  its  interests.  In  Spain  such  feelings  were 
natural  ;  though  to  other  nations  they  seem  so  strange,  that  an 
eminent  critic  has  declared  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  his 
works  without  indignation."^      If  this  be  so,  the  indignation 

"*  Biographie  Urdvcrsellc,  vol.  xl.  p.  310. 

"*'  "  Sacerdotc  foy."  Davila,  Jlistoria  de  la  Vida  dc  Felipe  Terccro,  lib.  ii.  p. 
215. 

""'  Bioqraphie  Univcrselle,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  42. 

'■"  Ihi'd.  vol.  xxix.  p.  80. 

""  Hid.  vol.  vii.  p.  -219. 

="  Had.  vol.  ii.  p.  29.3. 

"'  Ticknor''s  Jlistori/  of  Spanish-  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 

"'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  4'')1,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  118. 

'"  Sisinoiidi's  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  S-18,  London,  18IC. 

"3  "iVro  en  fin  nuiiio  Don  Andres  Murtinez,  y  ."^ucediolu  cii  hi  Canongia  nucstro 
Bartholonie."  I'dliccr,  Ensayo  de  una  L'ibliolhcc'a,  Madrid,  1778,  4to,  p.  94.  This 
was  the  younger  Argensola. 

"*  7'ick-iior's  Ilistor;/  rf  Spajiish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  ]).  480. 

'"*  "Occupied  a  high  place  in  the  Inquisition."  Tickiwr,  vol.  ii.  p.  C07.  "Pnt 
les  ordros,  ct  obtint  un  eanonicat."     Biographic  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  120. 

'"  In  10('>:!,  riiilip  IV.  "  le  honro  con  otra  CupcUania  de  honor  en  .sn  real  Capil- 
la."  Vida  dc  Calderon,  p.  iv.,  prefixed  to  Las  ComuliaH  de  Calderon,  edit.  Kcil, 
Lcipsiqnc,  1827. 

'"  "Calderon  is,  in  fact,  the  true  poet  of  the  Infjuisilion.  Animated  by  a  reli- 
gious feeling,  which  is  too  visible  in  all  liis  pieces,  he  inspires  nic  only  with  liorror 
for  the  faith  which  he  profc-ses."  Sixmondi's  Literature  of  the  Swii/t  of  Europe,  vol. 
ii.  p.  379.     Compare  Lewes  on  the  Spanish  Drama,  \)p.  170-179. 

""  Salfi  says,  "  Calderon  de  la  liarea  excite  encore  plus  uno  sorte  d'indignation, 
inalgr6  son  genie  draniatiquo,  qui  le  niit  au-dcs.sus  dc  Vega,  son  prtideccsseur.  En 
Usant  ses  draincs  sans  prevention,  vous  diriez  qu'il  a  vonlu  fairc  f-ervlr  son  talent 
uniquement  a  eonfirmer  les  prejuges  et  les  .superstitions  les  jilus  ridicules  de  ea  na- 
tion,"    G'\ngucni,  Ilistoire  Littiraire  d'ltalic,  vol.  xii.  p.  499,  Paris,  1834. 
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sbould  be  extended  to  nearly  all  his  contemporary  countrymen, 
great  or  small.  There  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  of  that  period, 
who  did  not  entertain  similar  sentiments.  Even  Villaviciosa, 
author  of  one  of  the  very  best  mock-heroic  poems  Spain  has 
produced,  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  Inquisition,  but,  in  his 
last  will,  he  strongly  urged  upon  his  family  and  all  his  descend- 
ants, that  they  too  should,  if  possible,  enter  the  service  of  that 
noble  institution,  taking  whatever  place  in  it  they  could  obtain, 
since  all  its  ofiices  were,  he  said,  w^orthy  of  veneration."^  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  any  thing  ajiproaching  to  a  secular  or 
scientific  spirit,  was,  of  course,  impossible.  Every  one  believed  ; 
no  one  inquired.  Among  the  better  classes,  all  were  engaged 
in  war  or  theology,  and  most  were  occupied  with  both.  Those 
who  made  literature  a  profession,  ministered,  as  professional  men 
too  often  do,  to  the  ji  re  vailing  prejudice.  Whatever  concerned 
the  Church  was  treated  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  timid 
veneration.  Skill  and  industry  worthy  of  a  far  better  cause, 
were  expended  in  eulogizing  every  folly  which  superstition  had 
invented.  The  more  cruel  and  preposterous  a  custom  was,  thq 
greater  the  number  of  persons  who  wrote  in  its  favour,  albeit  no 
one  had  ventured  to  assail  it.  The  quantity  of  Spanish  works 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  religious  persecution  is  incalculable  ; 
and  this  took  place  in  a  country  where  not  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand doubted  the  propriety  of  burning  heretics.  As  to  miracles, 
which  form  the  other  capital  resource  of  theologians,  they,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  constantly  happening,  and  as 
constantly  being  recorded.  All  literary  men  were  anxious  to 
say  something  on  that  important  subject.  Saints,  too,  being 
in  great  repute,  their  biographies  were  written  in  profusion,  and 
with  an  indifference  to  truth  which  usually  characterizes  that 
species  of  composition.  With  these  and  kindred  tO[)ics,  the 
mind  of  Spain  was  chiefly  busied.  Monasteries,  nunneries,  re- 
ligious orders,  and  cathedrals  received  equal  attention,  and  huge 
books  were  written  about  them,  in  order  that  every  particular 
might  be  preserved.  Indeed,  it  often  happened  that  a  single 
convent,  or  a  single  cathedral,  would  have  more  than  one  his- 

"'  "Entio  en  el  afio  tie  1C22  a  ser  Relator  del  Consejo  dc  la  General  Inqtdsicion, 
ciiyo  enipleo  sirviO  y  dcsempefio  con  todo  honor  nuiclios  anos."  And  lie  declared, 
"en  csta  cUuisula  de  su  Testanicnto :  'Yporquanto  yo  y  mis  hcrniunos  y  toda 
nuestra  familia  nos  henios  sustentado,  antorizado  y  puesto  eu  c.-tado  coa  las  "bonras 
y  niercedes,  quo  nos  lia  liecho  el  santo  Oficio  do  la  Inquisicion,  a  quiea  liemos  scrvi- 
do  como  nuestios  antcpassados;  eiicarjio  afectuo^issimamcntc  a  todos  mis  suces- 
sores  le  scan  para  sieinpre  los  mas  respetnosos  servidores  y  criiido:-,  viviendo  en 
ocupacioh  do  sn  santo  servicio,  procuraiido  adolaiitarse  y  sonalar.^o  en  ei.  qiianto  Ics 
lucre  possible,  en  qtiaUiuiera  de  sus  ministcrios;  piics  todos  son  tan  dijjnos  dc  csti- 
niacion  y  vencraciou.' "  La,  Jfosquca,  por  Villaviciosa,  Prologo,  pp.  x.-xii.,  edit. 
Madrid,  1777. 
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torian  ;  each  seeking  to  distance  hh  immediate  competitor,  and 
ail  striving  which  coukl  do  most  to  lionour  tlie  Church  and  to 
uphold  the  interests  of  which  the  Church  was  the  guardian.'^" 

Such  was  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  such  was  the  homage  paid  to  ecclesiastical  interests  hy  the 
Spaniards  during  the  seventeenth  ccntur3\"^^  They  did  every 
thing  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  that  very  age  when  other  na- 
tions first  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  weaken  it.  This  unhappy 
peculiarity  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  preceding  events  ;  but 
it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  since,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  former  periods,  it  is  certain  that, 
in  modern  times,  the  prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  principles 
to  which  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  invariably  opposed.  Under 
Philip  III.  they  gained  an  immense  accession  of  strength  ;  and 
in  that  very  reign  they  signalized  this  new  epoch  of  their  power 
by  obtaining,  with  circumstances  of  horrible  barbarity,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  whole  Moorish  nation.  This  was  an  act  so  atro- 
cious in  itself,'-'^  and  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  that  some 
writers  have  ascribed  to  it  alone,  the  subsequent  ruin  of  Spain  ; 
forgetting  that  other  causes,  far  more  potent,  were  also  at  work, 
and  that  this  stu2)cndous  crime  could  never  have  been  perpe- 
trated, except  in  a  country  which,  being  long  accustomed  to 
regard  heresy  as  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences,  was  ready,  at 
any  cost,  to  purge  the  land  and  to  free  itself  from  men  whose 
mere  presence  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Christian  faith. 

101)  n  Hardly  a  convent  or  a  saint  of  any  note  in  Spain,  dininj;  the  sixteenth  and 
scvcntenth  centuries,  failed  of  especial  commemoration;  and  cacli  of  the  religious 
orders  and  great  cathedrals  had  at  least  one  historian,  and  most  of  them  several. 
The  number  of  books  on  Spanish  ecclesiastical  history  is,  therefore,  one  that  may 
well  be  called  enormous."  ficknor''s  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 
Forner  assures  us,  somewhat  needlessly,  ofAvhat  no  one  ever  doubted,  that  "los 
cstudios  sagrados  jamas  dccaycron  cu  Espana."  i'ojMcr,  Oracion  Apologctica, 
Madrid,  176^(5,  p.  141. 

'-'  In  102:?,  Howell  writes  from  Madrid  :  "  Such  is  the  reverence  they  bear  to 
the  church  here,  and  so  iioly  a  conceit  they  have  of  nil  ecclesiastics,  tliat  the  great- 
est Don  in  Spain  will  trernblc  to  oiler  the  meanest  of  them  any  outrage  or  aftVont." 
IlowelVs  Letters,  edit.  London,  1754,  p.  1158.  "The  reverence  they  show  to  the 
holy  function  of  the  church  is  wonderful ;  Princes  and  Queens  will  not  disdain  to 
kiss  a  Capuchin's  sleeve,  or  the  surplice  of  a  priest."  .  .  .  "Tiiore  are  no  such  scep- 
tics and  cavillers  there,  as  in  other  places,"  p.  406.  In  KitiO,  another  observer 
writes:  "En  Espagnc  Ics  Religicux  sent  les  maitres,  ct  remportent  par  tout  oil  ils 
EC  trouvent."  Voi/nr/cs  faits  C7i  diirrs  Tinnps  C7i  LJxpdjinc,  .jVmstordain,  17nO,  p.  So. 
And,  to  quote  one  more  authority,  the  following  picture  is  given  of  Spanish  society 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.:  "  No  liabia  faniilia  con  quien  no  estuvieran  cntioncadoa 
los  frailes  por  amistad  6  parentesco  ;  ni  casa  (pie  les  ccrrara  sus  puertas ;  ni  convep 
Bacion  en  (jue  no  .sc  les  cediera  la  palalira  ;  ni  mesa  en  que  no  se  les  obligara  a  ocu- 
par  la  primera  silla;  ni  resohicion  grave  entre  ricos  6  pobrcs  que  se  adojitara  sin  su 
consejo  ;  y  si  no  tomaban  parte  en  ellas,  las  satisfaccioncs  donidsticas  no  eran  cabales." 
Rio,  Jlixtoria  del  Jicinndo  dc  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  'J4. 

'"  "  Lo  cardinal  dc  Richelieu,  fpii  n'etoit  jias  tres  susceptible  de  pitie,  rnppelle 
'  Ic  plus  hardi  et  le  fjlus  barbare  conscil  dout  Thistoire  de  tons  les  siecles  pr6c6deua 
iasae  mention.'  "     Sismondi,  llistoire  dca  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  103,  Paris,  1839. 
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After  the  reduction,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  last 
Mohammedan  kingdom  in  Spain,  the  great  object  of  the  Span- 
iards became  to  convert  those  whom  they  had  conquered.^" 
They  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  a  v/hole  people  was  at 
stake  ;  and  finding  that  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy  had  no 
effect,  they  had  recourse  to  other  means,  and  persecuted  the 
men  they  were  unable  to  persuade.  By  torturing  some,  by 
burning  others,  and  by  threatening  all,  they  at  length  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  after  the  year  1526,  there 
was  no  Mohammedan  in  Spain,  who  had  not  been  converted  to 
Christianity.'^*  Immense  numbers  of  them  were  baptized  by 
force  ;  but  being  baptized,  it  was  held  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Church,  and  were  amenable  to  her  discipline.'-^  That  dis- 
cipline was  administered  by  the  Inquisition,  wdiich,  during  the 
rest  of  the  sixteenth  century,  subjected  these  new  Christians,  or 
Moriscoes,  as  they  were  now  called,  ^^^  to  the  most  barbarous 
treatment.  The  genuineness  of  their  forced  conversion  was 
doubted  ;  it  therefore  became  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
inquire  into  their  sincerity.'-^     The  civil  government  lent  its 

12S  "Porquc  lo3  Koyes  querieiido,  quo  en  todo  cl  Reino  fuesen  Christianos,  em- 
biaron  a  Frai  Francisco  Ximencz,  quo  fue  Arzobispo  do  Toledo  i  Cardcnal,  para  que 
lo3  persuadicse.  Mas  c'.Ios,  gente  dura,  pertinaz,  nuevamente  conquistacia,  estu- 
vicron  recios."  Mendoza,  Guerra  de  Crranada  que  kizo  Felipe  II.  contra  los  Jloris- 
cos,  Valencia,  11^6,  4to,  p.  10.  The  author  of  this  book  was  born  early  iu  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  Granada,  where  lie  lived  fur  a  considerable  period. 

"*  "L'anuec!  152(j  vit  done  disparaitrc  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  I'Espagne  Ics 
signes  cxtorieurs  do  rislamisine."  Circowt,  Ilistoire  dcs  Arabes  d'' Expagnc,  Paris, 
18-16,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  M.  Lafueuto  {Ilistoria  de  Uspana,  vol.  x,  p.  132)  says  of  15()2, 
that  "desdo  cntonces,  por  primera  vez  al  cabo  de  ocho  siglos,  no  qucdo  un  solo 
habitaute  en  Espafia  quo  esteriormente  diera  culto  a  Mahoma:"  but  in  vol.  xi.  p. 
417,  he  says  that,  iu  1521,  "volvieron  irnniediatamente  a.  sus  ritos  y  ceremonias 
muslimicus."  As  M.  de  Circourt  was  v,-cll  acquainted  with  all  the  materials  used  by 
M.  Lafueute,  .ind  is,  moreover,  a  much  more  critical  writer,  it  seems  lilcely  that  his 
statement  is  the  correct  one. 

^-■'  "  Cos  malheureux  auraicnt  tons  6l6  cxtermines,  s'ils  n'avaient  consenti  a  rcce- 
voir  le  baptenic.  Au  milieu  des  decombres  de  leurs  maisons,  sur  les  cadavres 
fuuians  do  leurs  femnies,  lis  s'agenouillerciit.  Les  germanos,  ivres  de  sang,  firent 
TofBce  de  prctres;  I'un  d'eux  prit  uu  balai,  aspcrgea  la  foulo  dcs  musulmans,  en  pro- 
uongant  les  paroles  sacramentelles,  ct  crut  avoir  fait  dcs  chretieus.  L'arniec  des 
germanos  se  repandit  ensuite  dans  le  pays  environnant,  saccogeant  d'abord,  bap- 
tisant  apres."  Circourt,  Ilistoire  dcs  Arabes  d''Espagnc,'wo\.  ii.  p.  175.  See  also 
p.  202. 

'-"  That  was  their  general  name ;  but,  in  Aragon,  they  were  termed  "  '  torna' 
dizos,'  on  lenguagc  insultante."  Jancr,  Condicion  de  los  Jloriscos  de  Espana,  lladrid, 
1857,  p.  20. 

"''  "  Recibieron  el  Sacramento  por  comodidad,  no  de  voluntad,  y  asi  cncubrian 
todo  lo  poesiblo  cl  viuir  y  morir  en  la  secta  do  Mahoma,  siendo  inlieles  apostatas.**' 
Vanderhamnic}i\i  I'i/ipe  Fegunda,  p.  12.  "  Porque  la  Inquisicion  los  comcnzo  a 
ajjretar  mas  do  lo  ordinario."  Mcndo^.a,  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  20.  "  Poner  nuevo 
cuidad5  i  diligcncia  en  descubrir  los  motives  dcstos  hombros,"  p.  2t3.  And  yet  tlii? 
very  writer  has  the  impudence  to  declaim  against  Mohammedanism  as  a  criicl  reli' 
gion.  "  Cruel  i  abomioablo  religion  aplacar  a  Dios  con  vida  i  sangre  iuocentc  !  " 
pp.  107,  IDS. 
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aid  ;  and  among  other  enactments,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
Philip  II.  in  1566,  ordering  the  Moriscoes  to  abandon  every 
thing  which  by  the  i^hghtest  possibility  could  remind  them  of 
their  former  religion.  They  were  commanded,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  learn  Spanish,  and  to  give  up  all  their  Arabic 
books.  They  were  forbidden  to  read  their  native  language,  or 
to  write  it,  or  even  to  speak  it  in  their  own  houses.  Their 
ceremonies  and  their  very  games  were  strictly  prohibited. 
They  were  to  indulge  in  no  amusements  which  had  been  prac- 
tised by  their  fathers  ;  neither  were  they  to  wear  such  clothes 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Their  women  were  to  go 
unveiled  ;  and  as  bathing  was  a  heathenish  custom,  all  public 
baths  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  even  all  baths  in  private 
houses.'" 

By  these  and  similar  measures, ''^^  these  unhappy  people 
were  at  length  goaded  into  rebellion  ;  and  in  15G8  they  took 
the  desperate  step  of  measuring  their  force  against  that  of  the 
whole  Spaniish  monarchy.  The  result  could  hardly  be  doubted  ; 
but  the  Moriscoes,  maddened  by  their  sufferings,  and  fighting 
for  their  all,  protracted  the  contest  till  1571,  when  the  insur- 
rection was  finally  put  dov.'u.'^"       By  this  unsuccessful  effort, 

^''  Vandcrliammon  {Filipc  Scjimdo,  p.  12,  Madrid,  1G32)  merely  tells  UvS  that 
"  For  cedilla  el  afio  sesciita  y  scis  les  inaiido  doxasscn  cl  liabito,  Iciigua  y  costum- 
bres  do  Moros,  y  I'uesseu  Cliristiaiios  y  lo  parociossen."  But  the  exact  provisions 
were,  "Que  dentro  de  tres  anos  aprendieseii  los  nioriscos  a  Iiablar  la  longua  ca.stel- 
lana,  y  dc  alii  adclaiite  iiiiiguiio  pudiese  liublir,  leer  ni  cscribir  ar:ibigo  en  i)iiblico 
m  en  soereto :  (pic  todos  los  contratos  que  se  liiciescn  en  arabigo  fueseu  milos :  que 
todos  Ids  libros  asi  escritos  los  licvaseii  en  teriiiiiio  dc  tieiiita  dias  al  piesidcute  de 
la  audicncia  de  Granada  para  <|uc  los  niandasc  cxaniinar,  dcvolvicndoj-elcs  aquell03 
que  no  olVecieraii  incorivcnicnte  para  quo  los  pudicscn  guardar  .solo  durante  lo.'i  tres 
ano3 :  que  no  se  liieieran  de  nucvo  marlotas,  aliualafas,  calzas  ni  otra  suerte  do  vos- 
tidos  de  los  que  se  u?aban  en  ticmpos  de  moros ;  que  durante  estc  tionipo,  las 
mujores  vcstidas  ii  la  morisca  llevariaii  la  caia  descubierta;  que  no  usasen  dc  las 
cercnionias  ni  do  los  rcgocijos  n)oros  en  las  bod;is,  sino  confornic  al  uso  de  la  Santa 
Madrc  Iglesia,  abriendo  las  puertas  dc  sus  cas-as  en  talcs  dia!=,  y  tanibicn  en  los  de 
fiesta,  no  liacicmlo  zambras  ni  Icylas  con  instrunicntos  ni  cantares  nioriscos,  aunque 
no  dijoscn  on  cilos  cosas  contraria  a  la  religion  cristiana,"  &c.  Jono;  Condicion  de 
los  Morisrox,  pp.  .",1,  .32,  wlicre  other  particular.'!  will  be  found,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  Circourt,  Ilhtolrc  des  Arahca  d^L'/tpafjuc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  283,  45'.>-4G3. 

'-"  Some  of  the  other  stops  which  wore  taken,  before  1500,  to  uffront  the  Mo- 
riscoes arc  ciiuiiicratcd  in  J'rcM-otl'n  //Lstor;/  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  iii.  p.  Id,  and  else- 
where. In  tlie  roigii  of  Charles  V.,  there  were  many  acts  of  local  tyranny  which 
escape  the  general  historian.  One  of  thorn,  on  the  part  of  (he  IJi.^hop  of  (!uadix,  id 
worth  fpioting.  "  On  le  vit  Ilou^:.<er  rintolorance  jiisquW  faire  raser  les  fomnics  ct 
los  obligcr  ii  racier  leurs  ongics  pour  on  faire  disparailrc  Ics  traces  dii  hcnne,  cos- 
motiquo  inolfonsif  dont  il  al)horrait  I'lLsage,  on  raison  de  cc  que  los  Arabes  I'avaicnt 
introdiiit."      Circourt,  Ilixtoirc  dcs  Arnhcs  <rEsparine,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

"°  Its  concluding  scene,  in  March  1071,  is  skilfully  depicted  in  FrescntCs  History 
of  Philip  Iff.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  118-1 51.  The  s|)londid  courage  of  the  Moriscoes  is 
attested  by  Meiidoza  in  his  contemporary  history  of  the  war;  but,  in  narrating  the 
horrible  outragos  which  thoy  undoulitodly  committed,  he  makes  no  allowance  for 
tlie  long-contimiod  and  insiin'crablc  pi-ovocalions  wliich  they  had  received  from  the 
Spanish  Christians.     What  he  luentions  of  one  of  the  battles  is  curious,  and  I  do  not 
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they  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  in  strength  ;  and, 
during  the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  the  reign  of  PhiHp 
II.  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  them.  Notwithstanding  an 
occasional  outbreak,  the  old  animosities  were  subsiding,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  would  probably  have  disappeared.  At  all 
events,  there  was  no  pretence  for  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Moriscoes, 
weakened  in  every  way,  humbled,  broken,  and  scattered  through 
the  kingdom,  could,  even  if  they  desired  it,  effect  any  thing 
against  the  resources  of  the  executive  government. 

But,  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  that  movement  began 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  which,  contrary  to  the  course 
of  afiairs  in  other  nations,  secured  to  the  Spanish  clergy  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  more  power  than  they  had  possessed  in  the 
sixteenth.  The  consequences  of  this  were  immediately  appar- 
ent. The  clergy  did  not  think  that  the  steps  taken  by  Philip 
II.  against  the  Moriscoes  wore  sufficiently  decisive  ;  and  even 
during  his  lifetime  they  looked  forv/ard  to  a  new  reign,  in  which 
these  Christians  of  doubtful  sincerity  should  be  cither  destroyed 
or  driven  from  Spain. ^^^  While  ho  was  on  the  throne,  the  pru- 
dence of  the  government  restrained  in  some  degree  the  eagerness 
of  the  Church  ;  and  the  king,  following  the  advice  of  his  ablest 
ministers,  refused  to  adopt  the  measures  to  which  he  was  urged, 
and  to  which  his  own  disposition  prompted  him.^^~     But,  under 

remember  to  have  seen  it  elsewhere  recorded.  "  Fue  porfiado  por  ambag  partes  el 
combato  hasta  veiiir  a  las  espadas,  de  que  los  Mores  se  aprovcchaii  iiicnos  que 
nosotros,  por  toner  las  suyas  \m  lilo  i  no  lierir  ellos  de  punta."  Mendoza,  Guerra  de 
Granada,  edit.  4to,  Valencia,  177(5,  p.  ICS. 

"'  An  instance  of  this  was  exhibited  in  1578,  on  the  very  day  in  which  Philip  III. 
was  born.  "  Predicando  en  un  lugur  do  Aragon,  todo  do  Morisco?,  llamado  Ricla, 
6  Torrellas,  un  religiose,  llamado  Vargas,  el  mismo  dia,  que  nacio  su  Magcstad,  vicndo 
el  poco  IVuio,  que  hacia  cou  sus  sermonos,  dixo,  conio  en  Prolecia,  ti  aquella  gentc  re- 
beldc :  Pucs  no  quereis  despedir  dc  vucstros  pechos  esta  internal  secta,  sabed,  que  ha 
nacido  en  Castilla  vn  Principe  que  os  ha  de  echar  de  Espafia."  Porrcho,  Dichos  y 
Ilcchos  dc  Phclipa  III.,  in  Yanez,  Mcmorias,  Madrid,  1723,  p.  22-4  :  and  nearly  the  same 
words  in  Janer,  Condk-ion  dc  los  Moriscos,  p.  GO.  Mr.  Prcscott,  in  his  Jlistorij  of  Philip 
IL,  vol.  iii.  p.  139,  quotes  a  Ms.  letter  from  Don  John  of  Austria  lo  Philip  II.,  written 
in  1570,  and  stating  that  the  Spanish  monks  were  openly  preaching  against  the  Icn' 
iency  with  which  the  king  treated  the  Moriscoes.  "  Predicando  en  los  pulpites  publi- 
camente  contra  la  bcniguidad  y  clcniencia  que  V.  M.  ha  mandado  usar  con  esta  gente. 

"^  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  authority,  it  is  denied  that  Philip  II.  enter- 
tained the  desire  of  expelling  the  Moriscoes.  "  El  caracter  austcro  y  la  sevcridad 
de  Felipe  II.  redundabau  en  favor  de  los  moriscos,  porque  no  daba  oidos  a  las  in- 
stigaciones  dc  algunos  personajes  quo  scfialaban  kx  expulsion  general  como  unico 
rcmcdio  cficaz  para  los  males  que  ofrecia  al  pais  aquella  dcsvcnturada  raza.  Acababa 
el  nionarca  de  tocar  los  tristes  rcsultados  dc  una  emigracion  por  las  funcstas  con- 
secueneias  de  la  despoblacion  del  reino  granadino,  y  prcferia  contiuuar  en  la  seitda 
de  la  conciliacion,  procurando  dc  nuevo  la  ensenanza  de  los  converses."  Jaiier, 
Condicion  dc  los  Mm-iscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  59.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  f\\ct  that 
this  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  character  of  Philip,  we  have  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Pvibora,  who  had  often  communicated 
with  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  who  distinctly  states  that  Philip  desired  the  espul- 
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liis  successor,  the  clergy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gained  fresh 
strengtli,  and  they  soon  felt  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to 
begin  another  and  final  crusade  against  the  miserable  remains 
of  the  Moorish  nation,'" 

The  Archbisho})  of  Valencia  was  the  first  to  take  the  field. 
In  1602,  this  eminent  prelate  presented  a  memorial  to  Philip 
III.  against  the  Moriscoes  ;  and  finding  that  his  views  were 
cordially  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  not  discouraged  by  the 
crown,  he  followed  up  the  blow  by  another  memorial  having  the 
same  object.'^*  The  Archbishop,  who  spoke  as  one  having  au- 
thority, and  who  from  his  rank  and  position  was  a  natural  rep- 
resentative of  the  Spanish  Church,  assured  the  king  that  all 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  monarchy,  had  been  caused 
by  the  presence  of  these  unbelievers,  whom  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  root  out,  even  as  David  had  done  to  the  Philistines,  and 

sion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  "  El  liccliar  los  Moros  dcste  Rcyno,  lia  sido  cosa 
luuy  desseada,  y  procurada  por  los  Kcyos  rredecessores  del  Key  nuestro  Scnor, 
aiinque  no  exccutada."  .  .  .  "El  Rey  Don  Felipe  Segundo,  nuestro  Sefior,  despuea 
do  suceder  en  estos  Reynos,  tuvo  el  mhmo  ckssco ;  y  assi  mando,  quo  sc  jiintasseu 
los  Prelados  deste  Reyno  para  buscar  reniedio  cl  afio  de  lo6S  ;  siendo  Ar^'obispo 
dcsta  Metropoli  el  Reverendissinio  Don  Hernando  dc  Lloazcs.  Hizieronse  cu 
aquella  Junta  algunas  Constitucioncs  de  eonsideraeion.  Yisto  quo  no  aproveebaban, 
mando  el  afio  15S7  que  sc  hiziessc  otra  Junta,  cii  la  qual  me  Italic  yo  :  anadinios 
tambicn  algunas  nucvas  Constituciones.  Y  constando  a  su  Magestad  que  no  erau 
bastautcs  las  diligeneias  passadas,  y  que  sienipre  perseverabau  en  su  beregia,  se 
resolvio  de  mandarlos  hccliar  del  Reyno,  6  por  lo  nienos  metcrlos  dcntro  de  la 
ticrra."  Xhnenez,  Vida  de  liibcra,  Roma,  nr>4,  4to,  pp.  419,  42U.  This  important 
passage  is  decisive  as  to  the  real  feelings  of  I'liilip,  unless  wc  assume  that  Ribera 
has  stated  a  deliberate  falsehood.  But,  strange  to  say,  even  the  book  in  whieh  so 
remarkaljle  a  passage  is  contained,  appears  to  be  unknown  cither  to  M.  Janer  or  to 
M.  Lafuente. 

133  u  ]?(  j.py  Peiipc  ijj_^  hombre  dc  rudo  ingenio,  sc  dejaba  gobcrnar  con  facilidad 
por  aqupllos  que  sabiendo  los  temores  de  su  eoneieneia,  sc  aprovcchal)an  de  su  im- 
becilicjad  para  conseguir  cuanto  querian.  Jluclios  cclcsiasticos,  recordando  las 
cspulsioncs  de  judios  y  moros  ojecutadas  de  orden  dc  Fernando  6  Isabel,  y 
conociendo  que  a  Felipe  HI.  seria  agradable  imitar  a  estos  monarcas,  Ic  aconsejaron 
que  condenase  al  destierro  a  todos  los  moriseos  r|ue  vivian  en  sus  reynos ;  pues  no 
solo  se  obstinaban  en  seguir  la  ley  mahonietana,  sino  cjue  tenian  tratos  con  los  turcos 
y  cntrc  si  para  buscar  sus  libertadcs  por  medio  del  rigor  de  las  armas."  Castro, 
Dccadencia  de  Espafia,  Cadiz,  185ii,  pp.  lol,  ]ni>. 

"*  These  memorials  arc  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Life  by  Ximcnoz.  Sec 
the  very  curious  book,  entitled  Vida  y  Virtudcs  del  Venerable  Sicrvo  de  Bios  D. 
Juan  de  Ribera,  por  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Ximrncz,  Roma,  Vt?A,  4to,  pp.  .'',(i7-374, 
37C-303.  This  work  is,  I  believe,  extremely  rare;  at  all  events,  I  endeavoured,  in 
Tain,  to  obtain  a  copy  from  Spain  or  Italy,  and,  after  some  years'  nnsueccssfnl  search, 
I  met  with  the  one  I  now  ha\c,  on  a  London  boolc-sfall.  M.  de  Cireourt,  in  his 
learned  History  of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  he  complains  that  he  could  not  procure  the  works  of  Ribera,  whose 
memorials  lie  consequently  quotes  second-hand.  C'irrourt,  Jlisloirc  dm  Arabes 
d'Exparfne,  I'aris,  1840,  vol.  iii.  j^\y,  lOS,  ?,:,\.  Nor  does  Watson  .=eem  to  have  known 
it;  tliough  both  he  and  M.  de  Cireourt  refer  to  Escriva's  Life  of  Ribera.  Walxon's 
PhUip  Ill.y  London,  IS.^O,  pp.  214-'2'21.  An  abstract  of  these  Memorials  is  given 
by  Gedde^,  wlio,  though  a  learned  and  accurate  writer,  had  the  mischievous  habit 
of  not  indicating  the  sources  of  his  information,  Gcddca'  Tracts,  London,  1730, 
vol.  i.  pp.  G'j-71. 
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Saul  to  the  Amalekites.'^'  He  declared  that  the  Armada, 
which  Philip  II.  sent  against  England  in  1588,  had  been 
destroyed,  because  God  would  not  allow  even  that  pious  enter- 
prise to  succeed,  while  those  who  undertook  it,  left  heretics 
undisturbed  at  home.  For  the  same  reason,  the  late  expedition 
to  Algiers  had  failed  ;  it  being  evidently  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  nothing  should  prosper  while  Spain  was  inhabited  by 
apostates.  ^^'^  He,  therefore,  exhorted  the  king  to  exile  all  the 
Moriscoes,  except  some  whom  he  might  condemn  to  work  in  the 
galleys,  and  others  who  could  become  slaves,  and  labour  in  the 
mines  of  America.'"  This,  he  added,  would  make  the  reign  of 
Philip  glorious  to  aU  posterity,  and  would  raise  his  fame  far 


135  u  Pqj,  Jq  q,jjj|  gg  puedc  crccr,  que  nucstro  Sefior  ba  qucrido  reservar  esta  obra 
tan  digna  do  pocho  Real  para  Yuestra  Magestad,  como  rcservu  la  libortud  dc  su 
pueblo  para  Moyses,  la  cntrada  de  la  Tiena  do  Promission  para  Josuo,  la  vcngan^a 
do  la  injuria  antigua  de  los  Auialequit;is  p;ira  Saul,  y  la  victoria  de  Ids  Filisteoa 
para  David."  Ximenez,  Vida  de  liihcra,  p.  370.  Again,  p.  ST7  :  "  Y  al  primer 
Eey  que  tuvo  el  JIundo,  fen  siendo  elegido  per  Dios,  y  confirmado  en  su  Rcyno,  Ic 
erabia  ;'i  mandar  por  unPropheta  que  destruya  a  los  Amalequilas,  sin  dexar  hombres, 
ni  niugeres,  ni  nifios,  aunque  scan  de  loclie,  en  fin  que  no  quede  rastro  de  ellos,  ni 
de  sus  liaziendas.  Y  porque  no  cuniplio  exactamente  su  mandamiento,  cayo  en 
indignaciou  de  Pios,  y  fue  privado  del  Reyno.  Al  segundo  Roy,  que  fue  David,  le 
mando  Dios  en  siendo  jurado,  que  dcstruyesse  los  Philistcos,  como  lo  hizo." 

136  u£j  jjj-^Q  quando  se  perdio  la  poderosa  Armada,  qi:e  i-ba  &  Ingiatcrra,  confiado 
de  la  bcnignidad  del  Rey  nuestro  Scuor,  que  esta  en  el  Ciclo,  me  atrevi  con  el  zelo 
de  fiel  vass;d!o  y  Capcllan,  a  dezir  a  Su  Magestad ;  que  aviendo  gastado  mucho 
tiempo  en  discurrir,  que  causa  podia  aver  para  quo  Dios,  nuestro  Sefior,  permiticsse 
aquel  mal  sucesso,  se  me  havia  ofrccido  una  cosa  de  mucha  considcracion,  y  era, 
querer  dezir  la  JIagestad  Divina  a  Su  Magestad  Catolica ;  que  mientras  no  ponia 
remedio  en  estas  llert-gias  de  Espafia,  cuyos  Royuos  Ic  avia  encomcudado,  no  se 
debia  ocupar  en  remediar  las  de  los  Reynos  agenos.  Y  ahora  confiandc  en  lamisnia 
benignidad,  y  clemencia  dc  Vuostra  Magestad,  me  atrevo  tainbicn  a  dezir,  que 
aviendo  considerado  la  causa,  porqnc  Dios  nos  ha  quitado  de  las  nianos  la  tonia  de 
Argel,  aviendose  dispuesto  todas  las  prevenciones  para  ella  con  la  mayor  prudencia, 
y  sagacidad,  que  lietnos  visto  en  nucstros  tiompos,  y  sirviendonos  el  mar,  y  los  ayres, 
y  las  ocasiones,  de  la  mancra,  que  podiamos  desscar,  tengo  por  sin  duda,  qr.e  ha  sido, 
querer  nuestro  Senor  dar  a  Yuestra  Magestad  el  ultim.o  rccucrdo  de  la  oidigacion, 
que  tieno,  dc  resolver  esta  platica."  Ximcnez,  Vida  de  Jxibera,  p.  S73.  It  would  be 
a  pity  if  such  admirable  specimens  of  theological  reasoning  were  to  remain  buried 
in  an  old  Roman  quarto.  I  congratulate  myself  and  the  reader  on  my  acquisition 
of  tins  volume,  which  is  a  vast  repertory  of  powerful,  though  obsolete,  weapons. 

"'  "  Todas  estas  cosas,  y  otras  muchas,  que  dcxo  de  dezir,  por  no  scr  jirolixo, 
me  hazen  evidoncia,  de  que  conviene  para  el  servicio  de  Dios  nuestro  Senor,  y  que 
Yuestra  llagcstad  esta  obligado  en  concicncia,  como  Rey,  y  Supremo  Senor,  iiquien 
toca  de  justicia  defender,  y  conservar  sus  Reynos,  mandar  desterrar  de  Espafia  todos 
estosMoriscos,  sin  que  qnodc  hombre,  ni  nniger  grande,  ni  pequefio  ;  reservando  tau 
solamentc  los  nines,  y  ninas,  que  no  llogarcn  a  sicte  anos,  para  quo  segiiardcn  cntre 
nosotros,  repartiendolos  por  las  casas  particularos  de  Christianos  viejos.  Y  aun  hav 
opinion  dc  personas  doctas,  queestos  talcs  niuo.^  y  ninas,  los  puedc  Yuestra  Mages- 
tad dar  poresclavos,  y  lo  fundan  con  razones  probables."  A'imc7ic-,  Vida  de  Ribcra, 
pp.  370,  380.  "  Destos  que  se  han  de  desterrar,  podra  Yuestra  Magestad  tomarlos 
quo  fuere  scrvido  poresclavos,  para  provecr  sus  Galeras,  6  para  cmijiar  a  las  miuas 
de  las  Indias,  sin  escrupulo  alguuo  de  concicncia,  lo  que  tambien  sera  dc  no  poca 
utihdad."  p.  384.  To  do  this,  was  to  be  merciful;  for  they  all  deserved  capital 
punishment,  "merecian  pena  capital."  p.  381. 
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above  that  of  liis  jiredecessors,  ^vllO  in  this  matter  had  neglected 
their  obvious  duty.'^® 

These  remonstrances,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  the 
known  views  of  the  Spanish  Church,  were  warmly  supported 
by  the  2)ersonal  influence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  pri- 
mate of  Sixain.  In  only  one  respect  did  he  differ  from  the 
views  advocated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia.  The  Arch- 
bishoj)  of  Valencia  thought  that  children  under  seven  years  of 
age  need  not  share  in  the  general  banishment,  but  might,  with- 
out danger  to  the  faith,  be  separated  from  their  parents,  and 
kept  in  Spain.  To  this,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  strongly 
objected.  He  was  unwilling,  he  said,  to  run  the  risk  of  pure 
Christian  blood  being  j^olluted  by  infidels  ;  and  he  declared 
that  sooner  than  leave  one  of  these  unbelievers  to  corrupt  the 
land,  he  would  have  the  whole  of  them,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, at  once  put  to  the  sword. '=" 

That  they  should  all  be  slain,  instead  of  being  banished, 
was  the  desire  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  Church,  who  thought 
that  such  signal  punishment  would  work  good  by  striking  ter- 
ror into  the  heretics  of  every  nation.  Bleda,  the  celebrated 
Dominican,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  time,  wished 
this  to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  thoroughly.  He  said,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  every  Morisco  in  Spain  should  have  his 
throat  cut,  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  of  them  were 
Christians  at  heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter  to 

"*  "  Aora,  Catolica  Magcstad,  rcnios  que  Dios  nucstro  Scfior  ha  rcservado  para 
Vuestra  Magcstad,  y  para  su  Keal  Corona,  cl  noinbre,  y  licclios  dc  Roy  Catholico  : 
permit'.ciido  por  sus  sccrctos  juizio.'^,  que  los  que  haii  sido  sieinpre  cncniigos  de  su 
Iglesia  se  conf^ervcn,  y  que  los  (jue  antes  cran  Catliolicos,  ayan  dcgencrado,  y  apos- 
tatado  de  su  sunta  ley  y  assi  va  la  horira  de  Dios  nucstro  Scfior,  y  cl  cxcnipio,  y 
confusion  dc  los  otros  Reyes,  en  quo  Vuestra  Magcstad  tcnga  sua  Reynos  liuipios  dc 
Ilereges,  y  principalmcnte  a  Espafia.  Y  quando  esto  liuviesse  de  costar  grandes 
trabajos,  y  todo  cl  oro,  y  plata,  que  liay  en  las  Indias,  cstaria  muy  bicn  cmpleado : 
pucs  sc  atravicssa  la  lionra  de  iJios,  la  dc  su  Santa  Iglesia,  el  antiguo  rcnombro 
desta  Corona,"  &c.  A'imcncz,  Vida  de  Ribcra,  p.  382.  And  on  llic  neglect  of  duty 
by  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.,  see  p.  370. 

13U  it  rpji^  most  powerful  promoter  of  their  expulsion,  was  Don  Bernardo  dc  Roias 
y  Sandoval,  Cardinal  ArchbisJKjp  of  Toledo,  and  Iniiui.-itor-dcneral  and  Chancellor 
of  Spain.  This  great  prelate,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Lernia,  by  whom  tlio 
king  for  some  years  before,  and  for  some  years  after  the  expulsion  was  absolutely 
governed,  was  so  zealous  to  have  tiie  whole  race  of  the  Moriseocs  extinguished,  that 
he  opposed  the  detaining  of  their  children  who  were  under  ecveu  years  of  age; 
ndirming  that  of  the  two  he  judged  it  more  advisable  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
Moriseocs,  men,  women,  anil  children,  than  to  have  any  of  their  children  left  in 
Spain,  to  defile  the  true  Spanish  blood  with  a  mixture  of  the  Moorish."  O'eddcs' 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  8.'),  SO.  Navarrete  has  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  the 
piety  and  other  noble  qualities  of  this  prelate;  and  says  that  "  llci:-ando  de  esplen- 
dor  con  su  virtud  trcs  siiias  cpiscopalcs,  merccio  que  Clcniente  \Ul.  Ic  honrase  con 
el  enpclo,  y  fu6  clcvado  a  la  primada  de  Toledo,  y  al  emplco  dc  inquicldor  general." 
Vida  dc  Cervantes,  pp.  xcvii.,  xcviii.,  Barcelona,  18o0. 
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God,  who  knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward  in  the  next 
world  those  who  were  really  Catholics."" 

It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  wretched  remnant  of  a 
once  splendid  nation  was  now  sealed.  The  religious  scruples  of 
Philip  III.  forhad  him  to  struggle  with  the  Church  ;  and  his 
minister  Lerma  would  not  risk  his  own  authority  hy  even  the 
show  of  opposition.  In  1609,  he  announced  to  the  king,  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  had  hecome  necessary.  "  The 
resolution,"  replied  Philip,  ''  is  a  great  one  ;  let  it  be  exe- 
cuted.""' And  executed  it  was,  with  unflinching  barbarity. 
About  one  million  of  the  most  industrious  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their 
religious  opinions  was  doubtful. ^^'-  Many  were  slain,  as  they 
approached  the  coast  ;  others  were  beaten  and  plundered  ;  and 
the  majority,  in  the  most  wretched  plight,  sailed  for  Africa, 

^^^  "  lie  did  assure  all  the  old  Christian  laity,  that  whenever  the  king  should 
give  the  word,  they  might,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  cut  the  throats  of  ail 
the  Moriscoes,  and  not  spare  any  of  them  upon  their  professing  themselves  Chris- 
tians; but  to  follow  the  holy  and  laudable  example  of  the  Croisado  that  was  raised 
against  the  Albigenses,  who,  upon  their  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
of  Bezeir,  -wherein  were  two  hundred  thousand  Catholics  and  hereticks,  did  ask 
Father  Arnold,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  was  their  chief  preacher,  '  Whether  they 
should  put  any  to  the  sword  that  pretended  to  be  Catholics ; '  and  were  answered 
by  the  lioly  Abbot,  '  That  they  should  kill  all  without  distinction,  and  leave  it  to 
God,  who  knew  his  own,  to  reward  them  for  being  true  Catholicks  in  the  next 
world;'  which  was  accordingly  executed."      Gcddes,  vol.  i.  p.  8-i. 

"'  "'Grande  rcsolucion!'  contesto  el  debil  monarca  al  ministro  favorite: 
'  hacedlo  vos,  duque.' "  Lafuente,  Historia  dc  Espaua,  vol.  xv.  p.  375.  But  this 
reply,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Philip,  was  a  strictly 
logical  application  of  the  principles  wliich  he  entertained,  and  which  indeed  were 
almost  universal  in  Spain.  We  know  from  his  contemporary  biographer,  that 
"  Determino  el  Rey  en  los  principios  dc  su  Reynado,  como  Key  tan  poderoso  y 
Catolico,  de  consagrar  y  dedicar  a  Dios  la  potencia  de  sus  Cousejos  y  Armas  para 
estinguir  y  acabar  los  enemigos  de  la  Iglesia  Santa."  Davila,  Historia  de  la  Vida 
de  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  i.  p.  44. 

"^  This  is  the  average  estimate.  Some  authors  make  it  less,  and  some  more; 
while  one  writer  says,  "  The  numbers  expelled  have  been  estimated  at  four  hundred 
thousand  famihes,  or  two  millions  of  souls."  Clarke's  Internal  State  of  Spain,  Lon- 
don, 1818,  p.  33.  But  this  is  incredible.  M.  Castro  {JDecadcncia  de  Espafta,  Cadiz, 
1852,  p.  105)  says,  "  Espafui  perdio  en  los  moriscos  un  millon  de  habitautcs;  "  and 
M.  Janer  {Condicion  de  los  Moriscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  93),  "  Sin  cntrar  en  calculos 
sobre  los  que  habia  cuando  so  expidio  el  edicto  de  Valencia  en  1G09,  ni  sobre  los 
que  fenecieron  en  las  rcbeliones,  de  mano  armada,  de  sed,  de  hambre  6  ahogados, 
creemos  poder  (ijp.r,  aproximadamcnte,  en  uovecicntos  mil  los  que  llegaron  a  poncr 
el  pie  fuera  de  la  peninsula,  despidiendose  para  siempre  de  las  costas  y  fronteras  de 
Espafia,  cuya  cifra  deducimos  del  oxamen  y  contexto  de  unos  y  otros  escritores,  de 
las  hstas  que  nos  han  quedado  de  los  cxpulsos,  dc  los  dates  de  diversas  relaciones, 
estados  y  documcutos  examinados  con  estc  solo  intento;"  and  further  on,  p.  105, 
"la  expulsion  de  uu  millon,  6  novecientos  mil  de  sus  habitantes."  Llorentc  {His- 
toire  de  V Inquisition,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  Paris,  1818)  says,  "  un  million  d'habitans  utiles 
etlaboricux;"  Ximenez  {Vida  dc  Rihcra,  Roma,  1734,  4to,  p.  70),  "novecientos 
mil;"  and  Boiscl,  who  was  in  Spain,  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion,  and  collected 
the  traditionary  evidence,  says,  "  II  sortit  neuf  cens  tant  de  mille  hommes  de 
uompte  fait,  de  Valence,  d'Andalousie,  et  de  Castillo."  Boisvl,  Journal  dii  Voyagt 
d^Espagnc,  Paris,  1GG9,  4to,  p.  275. 
Vol.  II.— 4 
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Durins;  the  pcassao'c,  Ihc  crew,  in  many  of  the  ships,  rose  upon 
them,  butchered  the  men,  ravished  the  women,  and  threw  the 
children  into  the  sea.  Those  who  escaped  this  fate,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  Bedouins, 
and  many  of  them  put  to  the  sword.  Others  made  their  way 
into  the  desert,  and  perished  from  famine.  Of  the  number  of 
lives  actually  sacrificed,  we  have  no  authentic  account  ;  but  it 
is  said,  on  very  good  authority,  that  in  one  expedition,  in  which 
140,000  were  carried  to  Africa,  upwards  of  100,000  suffered 
death  in  its  most  frightful  forms  within  a  lew  months  after  their 
expulsion  from  Spain.'^^ 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Church  was  really  triumj^hant."^ 
For  the  first  time,  there  was  not  a  heretic  to  be  seen  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  All  were  orthodox, 
and  all  were  loyal.  Every  inhabitant  of  that  great  country 
obeyed  the  Church,  and  feared  the  king.  And  from  this  happy 
combination,  it  was  believed  that  the  prosperity  and  grandeur 
of  Spain  were  sure  to  follow.  The  name  of  Philip  III.  was  to 
be  immortal,  and  posterity  would  never  weary  of  admiring  that 
heroic  act  by  which  the  last  remains  of  an  infidel  race  were  cast 
out  from  the  land.  Those  who  had  even  remotely  participated 
in  the  glorious  consummation,  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the  choicest 
blessings.  Themselves,  and  their  families,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  Heaven.  The  earth  should  bear  more  fruit, 
and  the  trees  should  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn, 
should  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier,  the  myrtle. 
A  new  era  was  now  inaugurated,  in  which  Spain,  purged  of  her 
heresy,  was  to  be  at  ease,  and  men,  living  in  safety,  were  to 
sleep  under  the  shade  of  their  own  vineyards,  sow  their  gardens 
in  peace,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  they  had  planted.''^ 

'"  Watson's  rhilip  III,  pp.  234,  235.  Davila,  Vhh  do  Felipe  III.,  p.  110. 
Yaricz,  Mcmorias  para  la  Ilistoria  de  Felipe  III.,  pp.  2S1,  290.  Jaiier,  Vondicion  dc 
los  Moriscos,  pp.  83,  81,  90.  Sonic  j);irticular.s  respecting  tlicir  expulsion  may  also 
be  Eccn  in  Cottington's  Letters  from  M;i<lri(l,  which  were  written  in  1C09,  but  arc  of 
very  little  value.  Wi/iwood's  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  Slate,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73,  91,  103, 
118,  Lomlon,  folio,  1725. 

'^^  In  a  contemporary  sermon  in  commemoration  of  their  expulsion,  the  preacher 
joyfully  exclaims,  "  Pues,  que  mayor  honra  podemos  tener  en  estc  licyno,  que  scr 
todo3  los  (pic  vivimos  en  el,  fieles  a  Dios,  y  al  Key,  sin  compauia  dc  cstos  Ilcrege.s  y 
traydoresV"  Ximcncz,  Vida  de  Ribcra,  p.  423.  Another  clergyman  cries  out,  "Al 
fin  salieron  cstos,  y  qucdo  la  tierra  librc  dc  la  infamia  dc  esta  gcntc."  Davila,  Vida 
de  Felipe  Terccro,  p.  149.  Sec  also  p.  l.M.  "  Y  cs  digno  dc  poncr  en  consideracion 
cl  zelo  que  los  Reyes  de  Espafia  tiivieron  en  todo  ticmpo  dc  sustcntar  la  Fc  Cato- 
lica ;  pues  en  diferentes  expulsiones  (pie  han  hccho,  ban  sacado  de  sus  Reynos  trcs 
miilonca  de  Moros,  y  dos  miilones  dc  .ludios,  encmigos  dc  imestra  Iglcsia." 

"'  Fee  the  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  printed  at  length  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Ximenez,  Vida  dc  Ribcro,  pp.  411-428.  I  would  fain  quote  it  all;  but  the 
reader  must  lie  content  with  part  of  the  peroration,  pp.  420,  427.  "  Entrc  las 
fclizidades,  que  cuenta  el  Espiritu  Santo  que  tuvieron  los  hijos  dc  Israel  en  cl  go- 
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ThesG  were  the  promises  held  out  by  the  Church,  and 
believed  by  the  people.  It  is  our  business  to  inquire  how  far 
the  expectations  were  fulfilled,  and  what  the  consequences  were 
of  an  act  which  was  instigated  by  the  clergy,  welcomed  by  the 
nation,  and  eagerly  applauded  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
genius  Spain  has  produced.'^" 

■vierno  del  Key  Salomon,  cs  una ;  que  -vivian  los  hombres  eeguros,  durmiendo  a  la 
sombra  de  su  parra,  y  de  su  higucra,  sin  tencr  de  quiea  temer.  Assi  csfarcmos  en 
cste  Reyno  de  aqxd  adelante^  por  la  misericordia  dc  nuestro  Sefior,  y  paternal  provi- 
dcncia  de  Su  Magestad,  todo  nos  sobrara,  y  la  misma  ticrra  sc  fertilizara  y  dara 
fruto  de  bendicion.  Brocardico  cs,  de  que  todos  usabades,  diziendo  que  despues, 
que  cstos  se  bautizaron,  no  se  avia  visto  un  auo  fertil ;  aora  todos  lo  seran^  porque 
las  hercgias  y  blasfemias  de  cstos  tenian  esterilizada,  abrasada,  y  inficionada  la 
tierra,  como  dixo  el  Real  Propheta  David,  con  tantos  pecados  y  abominaciones." 
.  .  .  .  "  Y  edificariin  en  las  ticrras,  que  antes  eran  desiertas,  plantando  vinas,  y 
bebicndo  el  vino  de  ellas,  y  sembraran  huertas,  y  comcran  del  fruto  de  los  arboles, 
que  ban  plantado,  y  nunca  scran  bccbados  de  sus  casas,  dize  Dios.  Todo  esto  pro- 
mete  nuestro  Seiior  por  dos  Prophetas  suyos.  Todo  {dir/o  otra  vez)  nos  sobrara.''^ 
All  this  was  to  happen  to  the  people  ;  while,  as  to  the  king,  he,  in  the  same  sermon, 
p.  416,  is  likened  to  David ;  and  it  was  declared  by  another  high  authority,  that  his 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  was  so  great  an  exploit  ("  hazana"),  that  "  diuara  su 
raemoria  por  los  venideros  siglos."  Porrcno,  in  Yayuz,  Memorias  para  Felipe  III., 
p.  2S1. 

"^  "  Amidst  the  devout  exultation  of  the  whole  kingdom, — Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  others  of  the  principal  men  of  genius  then  ahve,  joining  in  the  general 
jubilee."  Ticknors  History  of  Spanish  Literature.,  vol.  i.  pp.  428,  429.  Compare 
Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Porreno  says  that  it  may  be  placed  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world ;  "  la  podemos  poner  entre  las  siete  niaravillas  del 
mundo."  Yaiiez,  Memorias,  p.  297  :  and  Davila  (  Vida  de  Felipe  lercero,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
41,  p.  lo9)  pronounces  it  to  be  the  most  glorious  achievement  which  had  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  Pclayo.  All  this  is  natural  enough  ;  but  wliat  is  really  curious  is, 
to  trace  the  modern  remains  of  this  feeling.  Campomanes  {Apendice  a  la  Educacion 
Popular,  vol.  iv.  p.  130,  Madrid,  1777),  a  very  able  man,  and  far  more  liberal  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  "  la  justa  expulsion  de  los  mo- 
riscos  desde  1610  a  1613."  Ortiz,  in  1801,  expresses  himself  with  more  hesitation, 
but  is  evidently  in  favour  of  a  meastn-e  which  liberated  Spain  from  "  la  perniciosa 
semilla  do  Mahoma  que  rcstaba  en  ella."  Compcndio  de  la  Historia  de  Fspaila,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  304,  205.  Nay,  even  in  1856,  the  great  modern  historian  of  Spain,  while 
admitting  the  serious  material  injiiry  which  tliis  horrible  crime  inflicted  on  the  coun- 
try, assures  us  that  it  had  the  "immense  ad\antage"  of  producing  religious  unity  ; 
unable  to  perceive  that  the  very  unity  of  wliicli  he  boasts,  generates  an  acqui- 
escence and  stagnation  of  mind  fatal  to  all  real  improvement,  because  it  prevents 
that  play  and  collision  of  opinions  by  which  the  wits  of  men  are  sharpened  and 
made  ready  for  use.  "  Con  la  expulsion  se  complete  el  principle  de  la  unidad  reli- 
giosa  on  Espana,  que  fuc  un  bicn  inmenso,  pcro  sc  consumo  la  ruina  de  la  agiicul- 
tura,  que  fu6  un  inmenso  nial."  Lafncntc,  Historia  de  Fspana,  vol.  xvii.  p.  340, 
Madrid,  1856.  And,  the  year  after  this  sagacious  sentiment  had  been  given  to  the 
world,  another  eminent  Spaniard,  in  a  work  crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  His- 
tory, went  still  further,  and  declared,  that  not  only  did  the  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes cause  great  benefit  by  securing  unity  of  creed,  but  that  such  unity  was  "  neces- 
sary on  the  Spanish  soil."  "  Y  si  bajo  el  aspecto  economico  reprobamos  semejante 
medida  por  la  influencia  perniciosa  que  tuvo  desde  cl  momento  de  dictarsc,  la 
impareialidad  dc  historiadores  nos  obliga  a  resnctaria  por  los  inmonsos  bienes  que 
produjo  en  cl  ordcn  rel>igioso  y  en  el  orden  politico."  .  ..."  La  unidad  rcligiosa 
era  necesaria  en  cl  suelo  cspanol."  Juncr,  Coridicion  Social  de  los  Moriscos  de  Fs- 
pana, Madrid,  1857,  pp.  110,  114.  What  are  we  to  tliink  of  a  country  in  which 
these  opinions  are  expressed,  not  by  some  obscure  fanatic,  from  tlie  platform  or  the 
pulpit,  but  by  able  and  learned  men,  who  promulgate  them  with  all  the  authority  of 
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The  effects  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  Spain  may  ho 
stated  in  a  few  words.  From  nearly  every  part  of  the  country, 
large  bodies  of  industrious  agriculturists  and  expert  artificers 
were  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  best  systems  of  husbandry  then 
known,  were  practised  by  the  Moriscoes,  who  tilled  and  irrigated 
with  indefatigable  labour.'^'  The  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  and 
sugar,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  paper,  were  almost  confined 
to  them.'^'^  By  their  expulsion,  all  this  was  destroyed  at  a  blow, 
and  most  of  it  was  destroyed  for  ever.  For,  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians considered  such  puisuits  beneath  their  dignity.  In  their 
judgment,  war  and  religion  were  the  only  two  avocations  wor- 
thy of  being  followed.  To  fight  for  the  king,  or  to  enter  the 
Church,  was  honourable  ;  but  every  thing  else  was  mean  and 
sordid."^  When,  therefore,  tlie  Moriscoes  were  thrust  out  of 
SjDain,  there  was  no  one  to  iill  their  place  ;  arts  and  manufac- 
tures either  degenerated,  or  were  entirely  lost,  and  immense 
regions  of  arable  laud  were  left  uncultivated.  Some  of  the 
richest  parts  of  Valencia  and  Granada  were  so  neglected,  that 
means  were  wanting  to  feed  even  the  scanty  population  which 
remained    there. '^''      Whole    districts   were  suddenly  deserted, 

their  position,  being  tbemselvos  deemed,  if  any  thing,  rather  too  bold  and  too  Hb- 
eral  for  the  people  to  whom  they  addref-s  their  works  ? 

"'  "  Los  nioros  eran  muy  diestros  cu  todo  lo  que  mira  h  obras  dc  agua."  Cam- 
pomanes,  Apendice  a  la  Educacion  J^ojnildr,  vol.  iii.  p.  cvii.  "The  Moors  were  the 
most  intelligent  agriculturists  Spain  ever  Jiad."  Labordc's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
Even  Jovellanos  admits  that,  "  except  in  tlie  parts  occupied  by  the  lloor.-,  tlie  Span- 
iard,^  v.-ere  almost  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  irrigation."  Clarke's  Inter- 
nal State  of  Spain,  p.  110.  See  also  C'ircourt,  Arahcs  d^Esparpic,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  vol. 
ii.  p.  12,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162,  222;  JJourr/oinff,  Tablcmi  dc  PEspaf/nr,  vol.  ii.  ])p.  170, 
171 ;  and  Tov!nsend\<i  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  7-1.  Ilcmains  of  their  splendid  aqueducts 
still  exist.  Hoskiiis'  Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  125,  291,  2y2.  Compare  Spaiti  by  an 
American,  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  witli  IJEstat  dc  VExpagnc,  Geneve,  16S1,  p.  3'J'.). 

'■"'  Compare  Jnncr,  Condicion  de  los  Moriscos,  pp.  47,  48,  with  Campoinancg, 
Apendice  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.,  and  JJunlov's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  13. 

""  The  more  sensible  among  the  Spaniards  notice,  with  regret,  this  national 
contempt  for  every  form  of  useful  industry.  See  Canipomancs,  Educacion  Pop- 
ular, p.  128,  and  Semperc,  Monarchic  Espar/ncle,  vol.  ii.  )ip.  277,  278.  A  trav- 
eller in  Spain  in  1009,  says  of  tlie  people,  "ils  mepriscnt  tellemcnt  Ic  travail,  que  la 
plupart  des  artisans  sont  6trangers."  Voi/afics  fails  en  divers  Temps  par  M.  J/****, 
Amsterdam,  1700,  p.  80.  Another  traveller,  between  109,3  and  1095,  says,  they 
"  think  it  below  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard  to  labour  and  provide  for  the  future." 
Travels  by  a  Gentleman  (l)y  Bromley'''),  London,  1702,  p.  35.  A  third  observer,  in 
1079,  assures  us  that  "  ils  sonfTrent  [jIus  aisement  le  faiui  et  los  autres  neccssitcz  dc 
la  vie,  que  dc  travailler,  discnt-ils,  eomme  des  mercenairos,  cc  qui  n'apparticnt  qn'i 
dea  Eselavcs."  D'Anlnoy,  Relation  du  Voyage  d'Espayne,  Lyon,  1093,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
369,  370.  For  further  illustrations  of  this,  sec  Lahat,  Voyayes  en  Espayne,  I'aris, 
1730,  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  280.  Capniany,  Qtlestiones  Criticas,  pp."  43,  49,  C(l.  Laborde's 
Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  l.  Rankers  Spanish  Empire,  p.  103.  Ihwnscnd'a  Journey  through 
Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240,  241. 

"""  "  J'udo,  pues,  dccirsc  con  razon  dc  nuestra  patria,  que  de  Arabia  Fcliz  sc 
habia  convertido  en  Arabia  Desierta,  y  de  Valencia  en  particular,  que  el  bello  jar- 
din  de  Espana  se  habia  convertido  en  pAramo  seco  y  dcslucido.     IJejosc  en  breve 
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and  down  to  the  present  day  have  never  been  repeopled.  These 
solitudes  gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and  brigands,  who  succeeded 
the  industrious  inhabitants  formerly  occupying  them  ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  is  to  be  dated 
the  existence  of  those  organized  bands  of  robbers,  which,  after 
this  period,  became  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and  which  no  subse- 
quent government  has  been  able  entirely  to  extirpate. ^^^ 

To  these  disastrous  consequences,  others  were  added,  of  a 
different,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  still  more  serious  kind.  The 
victory  gained  by  the  Church  increased  both  her  power  and  her 
reputation.  During  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not 
only  were  the  interests  of  the  clergy  deemed  superior  to  the 
interests  of  laymen,  but  the  interests  of  laymen  were  scarcely 
thought  of.  The  greatest  men,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
became  ecclesiastics,  and  all  temporal  considerations,  all  views 
of  earthly  policy,  were  despised  and  set  at  nought.  No  one 
inquired  ;  no  one  doubted  ;  no  one  presumed  to  ask  if  all  this 
was  right.  The  minds  of  men  succumbed  and  were  prostrate. 
While  every  other  country  was  advancing,  Spain  alone  was  re- 
ceding. Every  other  country  was  making  some  addition  to 
knowledge,  creating  some  art,  or  enlarging  some  science,  Spain, 
numbed  into  a  death-like  torpor,  spell-bound  and  entranced  by 
the  accursed  superstition  Vv'hich  preyed  on  her  strength,  pre- 
sented to  Europe  a  solitary  instance  of  constant  decay.  For 
her,  no  hope  remained  ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  only  question  was,  by  whose  hands  the  blow  should 
be  struck,  which  would  dismember  that  once  mighty  empire, 
whose  shadow  had  covered  the  world,  and  whoso  vast  remains 
were  imposing  even  in  their  ruin. 

To  indicate  the  different  steps  vv'hich  mark  the  decline  of 

scntir  en  todas  pnrtcs  cl  azote  del  harabrc ;  y  til  .alegre  bullicio  de  las  poblaciones 
succdio  el  nielaucolico  silcneio  de  los  despoblados,  y  al  frecuente  cruzar  de  los  labra- 
dores  y  trajiiieros  por  los  caniiuos  giguio  cl  peligroso  encuentro  de  los  saltcadorcs 
que  los  infcstaban,  abrigandosc  cu  las  ruinas  de  los  pueblos  desiertos."  Jano\  Con- 
dicion  dc  los  3Ioriscos^  p.  lOi).  See  also  Dunloji's  Meinoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  Cainpo- 
iiianes  says,  "  El  gran  nuniero  de  artesaiios,  que  salicrou  con  la  expulsion  de  los 
moriscos,  causo  un  golpc  mortal  a  las  nianufacturas,  y  a  la  labranza."  Apcndke  u 
la  Edncacion  Popidar^  vol.  i.  p.  13.  And  p.  208,  "  El  punto  de  decadencia  de  nues- 
tras  nianufacturas,  puede  lixarse  dcsde  el  ano  de  1009,  cu  que  tube  priucipio  la  ex- 
pulsion de  los  Moriseos." 

'^'  "  Sur  1.1  carte  d'Espagne,  en  mille  cndroits  est  inscrit  ce  funeste  mot,  dcspo- 
blado ;  en  nnllc  cndroits  la  nature  sauvage  a  repris  la  place  des  cultures.  Etudiez 
la  direction  des  despoblados,  et  consultcz  Ics  rcgistres  des  coinmissaircs  de  I'expul- 
eion,  vous  vcrrez  presque  toujours  que  Ics  families  morisqnes  couvraiont  cos  soli- 
tudes. Leur  patrimoiuc  abandonne  forma  le  domaine  des  voleurs,  qui  ctablircnt 
avec  une  sorte  de  securite  leurscorrespoudanccs  elVrontoes  a  travers  toiite  TEspagnc. 
Le  brigandage  s'organisa  connne  uiie  profession  ordinaire ;  ct  la  contrebande,  sa 
compagne,  leva  le  front  avec  autant  d'audaee,  autant  dc  succes."  Circourt,  Ilistoire 
des  Arabes  d^Espagne,  vol-  iiL  pp.  2'27,  228. 
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Spain  would  be  hardly  possible,  since  even  the  Spaniards,  who, 
^Yhcn  it  was  too  late,  were  stung  with  shame,  have  abstained 
from  writing  what  would  only  be  the  history  of  their  own  hu- 
miliation ;  so  that  there  is  no  detailed  account  of  the  wretched 
reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  wliich  together  comprise  a 
period  of  nearly  eighty  years.'^-  Some  facts,  however,  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  and  thoy  are  very  significant.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centauy,  the  population  of  Mad- 
rid was  estimated  to  be  400,000  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  less  than  200,000.'^^  Seville,  one  of  the 
richest  cities  in  Spain,  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century  up- 
wards of  sixteen  thousand  looms,  which  gave  employment  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons.'-''     By  the  reign  of  Philip 

15J  "Declino  pucs  miiy  sensiblcnicnto  la  v.ista  inonarquia,  y  calhiron  atonitos  los 
historiadoro;),  como  liuvciido  la  iieccsicluddc  tracr  a  lanicii:oria  loque  vcian  y  apenas 
creian.  Eiimudecio  pucs  la  historia  do  Espana  en  los  do.s  reynados  do  Felipe  IV.  y 
Carlos  II.  viendo  continuaba  nuestra  decadencia,  hasta  quedar  Es^paua  al  iiivclde  lo.s 
mcnos  poderosos  Estados  de  Euiopa.  Estc  sileneio  iios  ha  p:ivado  de  saber  no  solo  las 
causas  de  nncstra  decadencia,  sine  tanibien  de  los  aconteciniientos  civiU.s  y  inilitarcs 
del  siglo  xvii."  Ortiz,  Compcndio  dc  la  Historia  dc  Es^pana  vol.  vi.,  Proiogo,  p.  i. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  complained  of  by  Ortiz,  until  1856, 
when  M.  Lafiicnte  ptiblished,  in  Jladrid,  the  si.xtccnth  and  seventeenth  volumes  of 
hi.=!  History  of  Spain,  which  contain  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.  Of 
this  work,  I  liave  no  desire  to  speak  disrespectfully  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  it  without  interest,  on  account  of  the  admirable  clearness  with  which 
the  different  topics  arc  arranged,  and  also  on  account  of  its  beautiful  style,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  best  days  of  Castilian  prose.  15ut  I  feci  constrained  to  say,  that, 
r.s  a  history,  and  especially  as  a  history  which  undertakes  to  investigate  tlie  causes 
of  the  decline  of  Spain,  it  is  a  complete  failure.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Lafuentc  has 
not  emancipated  himself  from  those  very  pn-judices  to  which  the  decline  of  his 
country  is  owing.  And,  in  the  second  ])!ace,  lie  has,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of 
Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  not  used  sullieient  diiigciice  in  searching  for  materials 
for  studying  the  economical  changes  through  which  Spain  has  passed.  Looking  too 
\nlently  at  the  surface,  he  mistakes  symptoms  for  causes  ;  so  that  the  real  history 
of  the  Spanish  people  every  where  escapes  his  grasp.  As  the  object  to  which  my 
studies  are  directed,  compels  me  to  contemplate  iiffairs  from  a  larger  and  more 
general  point  of  view  tlian  he  has  done,  it  naturally  happens  that  tlic  conclusions  at 
which  wo  arrive  arc  very  different ;  but  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony,  whatever  it 
may  bo  worth,  to  the  great  merit  of  his  book  as  a  work  of  art,  thotigh,  as  a  work 
of  science,  it  appears  to  mo  that  he  has  cflccled  nothing,  and  has  thrown  no  new 
light  on  the  real  history  of  that  unfortunate,  allieit  once  splendid,  nation,  of  which 
his  eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  taste,  make  him  one  of  the  chiefest  ornaments. 

"■^  See  Dunlofi's  Manoirx,  vol.  ii.  p.  ".20 ;  and  the  interesting  calculations  in 
Uztariz,  Tlicorica  y  Praclica  dc  Comcrcin^  .Madrid,  1757,  folio,  pp.  :i5,  'Mi.  Owing  to 
the  ignorance  which  formerly  prevailed  icspecting  statistics,  such  estimates  aro 
necessarily  imperfect ;  but,  after  the  desolation  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  extraordinary  diminution  in  the  poi)ulation  of  the  capital  was  inevitable.  Indeed, 
n  contemporary  of  Charle-i  II.  states  that,  in  1090,  Madrid  had  only  150,000  in- 
habitant.«.  uManoircs  dc  Loui'ille,  Pari.'<,  IblS,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  This  account  is  taken 
from  "  un  ni6moirc  manuscrit,  en  languo  espagnole,  trouvi  duns  Ics  papicrs  du 
marquis  dc  Louvillc."     p.  07. 

'^*  Capmany  {Qiicstiones  Crilicas,  p.  30),  who  seems  to  have  written  his  able, 
but  not  very  accurate,  work  for  the  express  purpose  of  concealiPiij  the  decline  of  his 
country,  has  given  these  figures  erroneously.  Aly  information  is  derived  from  an 
official  report  made  in  170l,  by  the  tradr'-corporations  ("grcmios")  of  Seville. 
"Fijan  la  6poca  de  la  ruina  dc  nucstras  fabricas  dcsdc  el  reynado  dc  Felipe  II.  y 
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v.,  these  sixteen  tliousand  looms  had  dwindled  away  to  less 
than  three  hundred  ;  '^^  and,  in  a  report  which  the  Cortes  made 
to  Phihp  IV.,  in  16G2,  it  is  stated  that  the  city  contained  only 
a  quarter  of  its  former  numher  of  inhabitants,  and  that  even 
the  vines  and  olives  cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
comprised  a  considerable  part  of  its  wealth,  were  almost  entire- 
ly neglected. '^^  Toledo,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, liad  upwards  of  fifty  woollen  manufactories  ;  in  1665,  it 
had  only  thirteen,  almost  the  whole  of  the  trade  having  been 
carried  away  by  the  Moriscoes,  and  established  at  Tunis.'" 
Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  for 
which  Toledo  was  celebrated,  Avas  entirely  lost,  and  nearly  forty 
thousand  persons,  who  depended  on  it,  were  deprived  of  their 
means  of  support. '^^  Other  branches  of  industry  shared  the 
same  fate.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth, Spain  enjoyed  great  repute  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  which  were  made  in  enormous  quantities,  and  shipped 
to  many  parts,  being  particularly  valued  in  England  and 
France,  and  being  also  exported  to  the  Indies.  But  Martinez 
de  Mata,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1655,  assures  us  that  at  that 
time  this  source  of  wealth  had  disappeared  ;  the  manufacture 
of  gloves  having  quite  ceased,  though  formerly,  ho  says,  it  had 
existed  in  every  city  in  Spain. '='  In  the  once-flourishing  prov- 
ince of  Castile,  every  thing  was  going  to  ruin.  Even  Segovia 
lost  its  manufactures,  and  retained  nothing  but  the  memory  of 

anaden  '  liabei- llegado  d  tencr  solo  oa  csta  ciudud  cl  arte  mayor,  y  mcnor  dela 
sedc,  cl  numero  de  mas  de  dicz  y  seis  mil  telares,  y  sc  ocupabau  cu  los  cxcrcicios 
adherciites  a  el,  mas  do  ciento  trcinta  mil  personas  dc  ambos  soxos.' "  Cam- 
poma7ies,  Apendkc  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  i.  p.  4'73,  Madrid,  1775.  Sec  also, 
l/ztariz,  Tlieorica  y  Practica  de  Comcrcio,  p.  11,  "  diez  y  scis  mil  tclarcs;"  where, 
however,  no  authority  is  quoted. 

"^  "  El  principal  origeii  y  causa  do  quo  Ics  1G,000  tclarcs  dc  scda,  lana,  oro  y 
plata,  que  se  contaban  en  Scvilla,  Be  halleu  oy  rcducidos  a  menos  de  SUD."  Uztariz, 
Thcorica  de  Comcrcio,  p.  243. 

'''*  Scmpcre,  MonarcMe  L'ftpar/nolc,  vol.  ii.  p.  Cil,  who  refers  to  the  ro|>ort  of  the 
Cortes  published  by  Alonso  Nuucz  de  Castro. 

'"  Labordi's  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  338,  where  it  is  alfo  said,  that  Tunis  became,  in 
consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  caps, 
which  "  were  subse(iuently  imitated  at  Orleans."  Compare,  on  the  cap-manulac- 
tories  of  Tunis,  a  note  in  Camjwmanes,  Apcndice  d  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2 19. 

""  "  Tol6i1e  ou  so  mcttaient  on  ccuvre  435,000  livrcs  dc  soie,  avait  dcjii  perdu  ce 
travail,  qui  sufhsait  autrefois  a  rexistence  dc  38,-lS4  personnes.  La  population  de 
cette  ville  avait  eprouve  un  tiers  de  diminution,  ct  vingt-cinq  maisons  de  scs  families 
les  plus  illustrcs  etaicnt  passces  dans  le  domaiuo  do  divers  couveus."  Sempere, 
Moiiarchie  Espagnolc,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

''"  Sec  his  iiitcrosliiig  essay,  reprinted  in  t'.ic  appendix  to  Campomancs,  vol.  iv. 
p.  251.  lie  says,  "  La  tabrica  do  los  guantos,  que  teniau  pocos  afios  ha  todas  las 
ciudades  de  ostos  reynos  para  el  consumo  de  cspafia  y  las  indias,  era  muy  consider- 
able;  y  se  ha  destruido,  despucs  (jue  sc  did  entrada  al  consumo  de  guantcs  cs- 
trangeros."  Such  a  statement,  made  by  a  contemporary,  is  unimpeachable;  but 
the  reason  he  assigns,  is  inadequate. 
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its  former  wealth. 'f"  The  decay  of  Burgos  was  equally  rapid  ; 
the  trade  of  that  famous  city  perished  ;  and  the  deserted  streets 
and  empty  houses  formed  such  a  picture  of  desolation,  that  a 
contemjiorary,  struck  by  the  havoc,  emphatically  declared  that 
Burgos  had  lost  every  thing  except  its  nau:ie.''^^  '  In  other  dis- 
tricts, the  results  were  equally  fatal.  The  beautiful  provinces 
of  the  south,  richly  endowed  by  nature,  had  formerly  been 
so  wealthy,  that  their  contributions  alone  sufficed,  in  time  of 
need,  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury  ;  but  they  now  deteri- 
orated with  such  rapidit}",  that,  by  the  year  1640,  it  was  found 
hardly  jiossible  to  impose  a  tax  on  them  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive.'""    During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

"°  Pcgovia,  as  it  appeared  in  lGr)9,  is  thus  described  in  Boisel,  Journal  dii  Voy- 
age (TEfipagiic,  Paris,  1CG9,  4to,  p.  180:  "  Autres^lbis,  cette  ville  qui  paroist  asscz 
grande,  estoit  fort  richc,  taut  ^  cause  que  les  rois  de  Castille  y  doineuroient,  qu'i) 
cause  dn  grand  commerce  des  laincs  ct  dcs  beaux  draps  qui  s'y  faisoient ;  mais  i\ 
present  le  trafic  n'y  est  plus,  ct  on  n'y  fait  plus  que  fort  pen  de  draps,  dc  sorte  que 
la  ville  est  presque  desert  et  fort  pauvrc.  Unc  marcjue  de  sa  pauvrete,  du  mauvais 
ordre  d'Esp;igue,  et  da  peu  de  prevovance  dcs  Espagnols  (([uoy  qu'on  disc  de  Icur 
flegme)  c'est  que  lo  jour  que  j'y  ari'ivay  jusques  i\  deux  lieures  apres  niidy  il  n'y  avoit 
point  cu  do  pain  en  toute  la  ville,  ct  ils  ne  s'en  ctonnoient  point."  The  decline  of 
the  silk  and  uool  manufactures  of  Segovia  is  also  noticed  by  Martinez  dc  la  Mata, 
who  wrote  in  1G50.  Sec  his  Dos  Discursos,  edited  by  Canga,  Madrid,  171)4,  p.  8. 
Saint  Simon,  who  was  there  in  172'J,  says,  ''A  Tegard  dc  leurs  laincs,  j'en  vis  Ics 
manufactures  b.  Segovie  ([ui  me  parurcnt  peu  dc  chose  et  fort  tonibecs  dc  leur 
ancionne  reputation."  Mctnoirca  dn  Due  dc  Saint  Simon,  vol.  xxxvii.  ]).  '230,  Paris, 
18)1.  Segovia  used  to  be  funous  for  tlie  beautiful  colour  of  its  cloth,  the  dye  of 
which  was  taken  from  a  .shell-lish  fousid  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  purpuia  of  the  ancients.  See  a  note  in  Diiloti's  Spain,  Dubliti, 
1781,  pp.  19,  20. 

'"  Such  is  the  language  of  a  Spaniard  in  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
"Porquc  a  la  ciudad  de  Burgos,  cabeza  do  Castilla,  no  le  ha  quedado  ^iiio  el  nom- 
bre,  ni  ami  vcstigios  de  sus  ruinas ;  reducida  la  grandeza  de  sus  tratos.  Prior,  y 
Consulps,  y  ordenanzas  para  la  conservatiou  de  ellos,  d  000  vccinos,  que  conscrvan 
el  nomlirc,  y  lustre  de  aqueila  anligua  y  Jioblo  ciudad,  que  cnccrro  en  i-i  mas  do 
£eis  mil,  sin  la  gcnte  suelta,  natural,  y  forastera."  dunpoinancH,  Apcndice  a  la 
Educacioii,  vol.  i.  p.  -1.53,  Madrid,  177.5.  An  intelligent  Dutciinian,  who  visited 
Spain  in  lG;j.5,  says  of  Burgos,  "  clle  a  este  autrefois  fort  marchande,  mais  dcpuia 
peu,  clle  a  presque  perdu  tout  son  commerce."  Aarscns  dc.  Sowinfrdi/rk,  Voi/ngr 
(rA'xparfiic,  Paris,  1005,  'Ito,  p.  10.  To  nie,  it  certainly  appears  that  i'acts  of  this 
sort  have  more  to  do  with  the  real  history  of  Spain  than  the  details  of  kings,  and 
treaties,  and  battles,  which  the  Spanish  historiauR  love  to  accumulate. 

"'^  "Could  contribute  little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state."  Dunloji's  ^femoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  '2S.5.  Compare  Lmncnios  Apoloyeticox,  in  Don  Dixacrsos,  edit.  Canga, 
Madrid,  1701,  p.  82,  on  the  slate  of  things  in  "lo  mas  fOrtil  de  Andahicia."  The 
government  iirst  became  alive  to  all  tliis  when  it  found  that  no  more  money 
could  be  wrung  from  the  people.  In  May  1007,  a  council  of  state,  convoked  by  the 
fiuocn,  reported  that  "(|U.int  aux  ressources  qu'on  vouilra'.t  tirer  dc  ri-sjiagne,  sous 
forme  dc  dons  volontaires  on  autremiuit,  le  consoil  eslime  (|u'il  est  bicn  diflicilo 
dinifio-er  aux  peuplcs  dc<.  ciiaigcs  nouvi'llcs;"  arul.  in  November  of  that  same  year, 
at  another  nici-iing  of  the  council,  a  memoir  was  drawn  up,  stating  fiiat  "  dcpuis  lo 
rd'gnc  de  Don  Ferdinand  le  Caiiioiifpie  jusqu'a  cc  jour,  la  monarchic  d'Es|)agne  no 
t'est  pas  criiorc  vue  si  pr6s  de  sa  mine,  si  epuisce,  si  dciniec  dcs  ressources  ncccs- 
eaires  poui'  faire  face  k  un  grand  peril."  See  extracts  from  the  procoeiiings  of  the 
Councils,  pul)lish(!d,  for,  I  believe,  the  first  time,  by  M.  Mignct,  in  his  Nt'ijociatiom 
relatives  a  la  Succession  d^Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  124,  001,  Paris,  18^5,  4to.     Sec  also, 
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matters  became  still  worse,  and  the  poverty  and  wretchednesa 
of  the  people  surpass  all  description.  In  the  villages  near 
Madrid,  the  inhabitants  were  literally  famishing  ;  and  those 
farmers  v/ho  had  a  stock  of  food  refused  to  sell  it,  because, 
much  as  thej^  needed  money,  they  were  apprehensive  of  seeing 
their  families  perish  around  them.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  capital  was  in  danger  of  being  starved  ;  and  ordinary 
threats  jiroducing  no  effect,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1664, 
that  the  President  of  Castile,  with  an  armed  force,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  public  executioner,  should  visit  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  bring  their  supplies  to  the 
markets  of  Madrid.^"  All  over  Spain,  the  same  destitution 
prevailed.  That  once  rich  and  prosperous  country  was  covered 
v;ith  a  rabble  of  monks  and  clergy,  whose  insatiate  rapacity 
absorbed  the  little  wealth  yet  to  be  found.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  the  government,  though  almost  penniless,  could  obtain  no 
supplies.  The  tax-gatherers,  urged  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
ado|)ted  the  most  desperate  ex})edionts.  They  not  only  seized 
the  beds  and  all  the  furniture,  but  they  unroofed  the  houses, 
and  sold  the  materials  of  the  roof,  for  whatever  they  would 
fetch.  The  inhabitants  were  forced  to  fly  ;  the  fields  were  left 
uncultivated  ;  vast  multitudes  died  from  want  and  exposure  ; 
entire  villages  wore  deserted  ;  and  in  many  of  the  towns, 
upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  houses  were,  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  utterly  destroyed."^^ 

ia  tbe  same  valnab'e  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  12*7,  a  letter  to  Louis  XIT.  from  his  ambassa- 
dor at  Miidiid,  dated  '2d  June  1(5()7,  and  stating  tluit  "  I'extren)ite  est  ici  si  grande 
qu'il  se  I'uir,  utio  contribution  voloatairc  de  tous  les  partieulicrs  que  Ton  appelle  dona- 
tivo,  pour  iburnir  quolque  argent  present  pour  les  neccssites  publiques." 

'"  In  IGG!,  Sir  Richard  Fansliawe  writes  from  Madrid  to  Secretary  Bennct, 
"  Since  my  last  to  you,  of  yesterday,  tlie  President  of  Castile,  having,  by  the  king's 
special  and  angry  command,  gone  forth  to  tlie  neighbouring  villages,  attended 
with  the  lianguum,  and  whatsoever  else  of  terror  incident  to  his  place  and  deroga- 
tory to  Iiis  i)erson,  the  niarliets  iu  this  town  begin  to  be  furnished  again  plentifully 
enough."     Memoirs  of  Lady  Fam/utwc,  m-ittcn  bij  licrself,  edit.  London,  1830,  p.  291. 

"''  Notliing  but  tlie  precise  and  uncontradicted  evidence  of  a  contemporary  wit- 
ness, could  make  such  things  credible.  In  IGSCi,  Alvarez  Osorio  y  Kedin  wrote  his 
Discursos.  Tiiey  were  published  in  1GS7  and  1GS8;  they  were  reprinted  at  Madrid 
in  17/5  ;  and  from  the  reprint,  pp.  345-348, 1  extract  the  following  particulars:  "Es 
prcciso  decir  con  la  mayor  brevedad,  que  pide  el  asunto,  en  la  forma  que  los  comisi- 
onantes  contiuuamentc  cstan  saqueando  todos  los  lugarcs,  con  capa  de  servir  a  V.  M. 
Entran  cu  ellos,  iutiiuan  sus  comisiones  a  las  justicias,  y  cllas  les  suplican,  ten- 
gau  mi.-^erieordia  de  los  moradores,  f|ue  estau  con  niuclia  neccsidad.  Y  luego  que 
toman  cl  uso,  dicen :  (pu'  a  ellos  no  les  toca  dispensar  en  haccr  gracias:  que  tracn 
orden  do  cobrar  con  todo  rigor  las  cantidados,  que  deben  los  lugares;  y  tambien 
dicen  ban  do  cobrar  sus  salarios.  Y  se  van  entraudo  por  las  casas  de  los  pobrea 
labradorcs,  y  demas  vecinos;  ycon  mucha  cuenta  yrazon,  les  quitan  el  poco  dinero, 
que  tienon:  y  a  los  que  no  tieneu,  les  saean  prendas:  y  donde  no  las  hallan,  les 
quitan  las  pobres  camas,  en  que  duermcn:  y  se  deticnen  en  vender  las  prendas, 
todo  el  ticnipo  que  pueden."  .  .  .  "Los  saqueos  referidos  van  contiuuando, 
cbligando  u  los  mas  veciuos  dc  los  lugares,  a  que  se  vayan  huycndo  do  sus  casa.^, 
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In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  spirit  and  energy  of 
Spain  Avero  extinguished.  In  every  department,  all  power  and 
life  disappeared.  The  Spanish  troops  wove  defeated  at  Kocroy 
in  1G43  ;  and  several  Avriters  ascribe  to  that  battle  the  de- 
struction of  the  military  reputation  of  Spain.'"  This,  however, 
was  only  one  of  many  symptoms.'"  In  1656,  it  was  proposed 
to  fit  out  a  small  fleet  ;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  had  so 
declined,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  jirocure  sailors  enough 
to  man  even  the  few  ships  which  were  required.'"     The  charts 

dexando  baldias  sus  haciendas  dc  campo;  y  los  cobradores  no  ticnen  lastima  dc  to- 
das  ostas  iiiisorias,  y  asolacioncs,  coino  si  entrtiran  en  lugares  dc  cncinigos.  Las 
casas,  que  luillan  vacias,  si  iiay  quien  so  las  coinpre,  las  vendcn :  y  quaudo  no  piie- 
dcn  Ycuderlas,  Ia3  qnilan  los  texados;  y  vendcn  la  tcxa,  y  raadera  por  qiialquier 
dinero.  Con  esta  dcstruicion  general,  no  liari  quedado  en  pie  en  los  lugares  la  tcr- 
cera  parte  dc  casas,  y  sc  ban  niiicrto  dc  necesidad  gran  niultitud  dc  personas.  Con 
lo  qual  los  lugares  no  ticnen  la  niitad  dcfamilias,  (juc  antiguamcnte  liabia  en  Espana. 
Y  si  no  PC  pone  reniedio  ii  todo  rcferido,  sera  prcciso,  que  la  %'eDgau  ;'i  poblar  de 
otros  Reynos." 

'"  "  Alii  acabo  aquella  antlgua  milicia  cspaiiola  que  dcsde  el  tiempo  de  los  reyes 
catolicos  liabia  ganado  tan  gioviosos  triuiifos,  siondo  el  terror  dc  sus  cncniigos." 
2hpia,  Civillzavion  Bspanola,  vol.  iii.  p.  150,  Madrid,  18-iO.  "  La  batalla  dc  Rocroy, 
en  que  eljoveu  Coiide  recogio  los  laurcles  con  que  cngalano  la  dorada  cuna  del 
nifio  Luis  XIV.,  acabo  con  la  rcputacion  que  aun  liabian  podido  ir  conscrvando  los 
viejos  tercios  cspanolcs  dc  Flandrcs."  Laftientc,  Ilistoria  de  Uxpana,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  308,  Madrid,  1856. 

'"  In  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  2Y5,  Oxford,  1767,  folio,  I  find  a 
letter  written  by  Ilopton  to  Secretary  Windebaiik,  dated  Madrid,  IHst  Jlay  1035. 
The  autlior  of  this  olilcial  communication  gives  an  account  of  the  Spanish  troops 
just  raised,  and  says,  "I  have  observed  these  levies,  and  I  find  the  horses  are  so 
weak,  as  tlie  most  of  them  will  never  bo  able  to  go  to  the  rendez-vous,  and  those 
very  hardly  gotten,  the  infantry  so  unwilling  to  serve,  as  they  arc  cftrried,  like  gal- 
ley-slaves, in  chains,  which  serves  not  the  turn,  and  so  far  short  of  the  mnnber  that 
was  projioscd,  as  they  come  not  to  one  of  three."  This  was  eight  years  before  the 
battle  of  Rocroy ;  after  it,  matters  became  rapidly  worse.  A  letter  I'rom  Sir 
Edward  Hyde  toSeerctary  Nicliohis,  dated  Madrid,  ISth  March  101»-50,  states,  that 
Spanish  "affairs  are  really  in  huge  disorder,  and  capable  of  being  rendered  almost 
desperate  ;  "  and  another  letter,  on  14th  April  1(>50,  "  if  some  miracle  do  not  pre- 
serve them,  this  crown  must  be  speedily  destroyed."  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  17,  Oxford,  1730.  An  ollicial  report  on  the  Netherlands,  ])rcsented 
to  Louis  XIV.  in  1055,  declares  that  the  Dutch  '•  considered  Spain  fo  weakened,  as 
to  be  out  of  condition  to  renew  the  war  within  tlie  next  one  hundred  years." 
Rauuicrs  llitior;/  of  the  Sirtcrnth  and  Seventeenth  Ccni.nrifs,  illustrated  hy  Orir/inal 
JJoeumcnIs,  London,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  'I'.il.  Sec  also  Mitpiet,  Ner/ociations  liellitives 
a  la  Succession  d'Expagne,  Paris,  1835-18-12,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  38,  311,  315, 
vol.  iii.  p.  C84,  vol.  iv.  p.  218;  and  VEstat  dc  VE-^pafjne,  (icneve,  1G81,  pp.  83,271. 
"L'Espagno  faisant  en  nos  jours  plus  de  pitic  f|ue  dc  penr  :i  ceux  qu'ellc  a  tenus 
long-tems  dans  une  crainte  pcrpctuellc,  ct  dans  une  respectueusc  veneration."  .... 
"  Aussi  peut-on  dire  (jtic  Ics  Espagnols  qui  ctoient  autrefois  des  lions,  on  C^(i?i  r^ri- 
tablcs  hoinmes  ct  incomparables  en  valcnr,  sont  niaintenant  des  eerfs,  on  dc3 
fcmines,  et  enlin  des  persoiuics  pen  propres  i\  la  guerre."  And  finally,  the  Spanish 
explanation  of  all  tins,  in  Yaiics  jMonorias,  I'roiogo,  pp.  148,  1 1'.',  Mailrid,  1723. 
"  La  Monarrjuia  dc  Espana,  cnya  decadencia  la  avia  ya  Diqs  dccretailo  dcsde  el  ailo 
de  1G2),"  &c. ;  blasphemously  ascrilnng  to  the  Almighty,  what  was  the  result  of 
their  own  folly,  and  obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  real  cause  of  their  ruin. 

*°'  "  A  century  ago,  Spain  had  been  as  supreme  at  sea  as  on  land ;  her  ordinary 
naval  force  was  140  gallics,  which  were  the  terror  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic.     But  now"  (IG5G),   "in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  commerce  and 
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whicli  had  been  made,  were  either  lost  or  neglected  ;  and  the 
io-norance  of  the  Spanish  pilots  became  so  notorious,  that  no 
one  was  willing  to  trust  them.'"  As  to  the  military  service,  it 
is  stated,  in  an  account  of  Spain  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  most  of  the  troops  had  deserted  their  colours,  and 
that  the  few  who  were  faithful  were  clothed  in  rags,  received  no 
pay,  and  were  dying  of  hunger. '^^  Another  account  describes 
this  once  mighty  kingdom  as  utterly  unprotected  ;  the  frontier 
towns  ungarrisoned  ;  the  fortifications  dilapidated  and  crum- 
bling away  ;  the  magazines  without  ammunition  ;  the  arsenals 
empty  ;  the  workshops  unemployed  ;  and  even  the  art  of  build- 
ing ships  entirely  lost.'^° 

fisheries  on  the  coast,  instead  of  the  numerous  squadrons  cf  the  Dorias  and  Men- 
dozas,  whifh  wore  wont  to  attend  the  movements  of  the  first  great  John  of  Austria 
and  the  Emperor  Charles,  the  present  High-Admiral  of  Spain,  and  lavourito  son  of 
its  monarch,  put  to  sea  with  three  wretched  gallies,  which,  with  diHiculty,  escaped 
from  some  xilgerine  corsairs,  and  were  afterwards  nearly  shipwreckoil  on  the  coast 
of  Africa."  JJunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  549.  In  1663,  "II  n'y  avait  tl,  Cadix  ni 
vaisseaux  ni  galeres  en  etat  d'aller  en  mer.  Lcs  Maures  insultaient  audacieusement 
les  cotes  de  I'Andalousie,  et  preriaient  impunement  les  barques  qui  se  hasardaient  a 
une  lieue  de  la  rade.  Le  due  d' Albuquerque,  qui  commandait  les  forces  uavales,  se 
plaignait  liautement  de  la  position  humiliante  dans  laquelle  en  Ic  laissait.  II  avait 
deniande  avec  instance  qu'on  hii  donnat  des  matelots  et  dcs  soldats  pour  niettre  sur 
les  vaisseaux;  mais  le  Compte  de  Castri'.lo,  president  du  conscil  de  finances  (dc  la 
hacienda)  avait  dechire  qu'il  n'avait  ni  argent,  ni  la  possibilite  d'en  trouvcr,  et  con- 
scillait  de  renoncer  ;\  Farmoe  navale."  Ilir/nct,  Ncgocialions  relatives  a  la  Succession 
d'Esparjne,  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  316,  Paris,  1835,  4to,  from  contemporary  manuscripts. 
Even  in  IGiS,  Spain  had  "become  so  feeble  in  point  of  naval  affairs  as  to  be  obliged 
to  hire  Dutch  vessels  for  carrying  on  her  American  commerce."  Macp/tcrsmi's 
Annals  of  t'ommerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  London,  1805,  4to.  And,  to  complete  the 
chain  of  evidence,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Clarendon  State  JPapcrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  80, 
Oxford,  1773,  folio,  written  from  Madrid  in  June  1G40,  stating  that,  ''For  ships  they 
have  few,  mariners  fewer,  landmen  not  so  many  as  they  need,  and,  by  all  signs, 
money  not  at  all  that  can  be  spared."  The  history  of  Spain  dining  tliis  period 
never  having  been  written,  I  am  compelled,  in  my  own  justification,  to  give  these 
and  similar  passages  with  a  fulness  which  I  fear  will  weary  some  readers. 

"'"  And  when  they  did,  it  was  to  their  own  cost,  as  Stanhope  found,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  as  Britisli  Minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  16'JO.  See 
his  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbtn-y,  in  Mahon''s  Spain  under  Charles  IL,  London,  1840, 
p.  3.  "  We  were  forced  into  a  small  port,  called  Ferrol,  three  leagues  short  of  the 
Groyne,  and,  by  the  ignorance  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  our  ships  irll  foul  one  with 
anotlicr,  and  the  admiral's  ship  was  on  ground  for  some  hours,  but  got  oif  clear 
witliout  any  damage."  Indeed,  the  Spanish  seamen,  once  the  boldest  and  most 
skilful  navigators  in  the  world,  so  degenerated,  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  it  stated  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  "to  form  the  Spaniard  to  marine 
affairs,  is  transporting  them  into  unknown  countries."  llic  History  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  London,  1719,  p.  '257. 

""  "  Le  pen  de  soldats  qui  resistaient  i\  la  desertion,  6iaicnt  vetus  de  liaillons, 
sans  solde,  sans  pain."  Miinoires  de  Louville,  edit.  Paris,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  7'2.  "  Dans 
I'etat  le  plus  miserable."  p.  43.  Compare  Lafuente,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
(JJistoria,  vol.  xvi.  p.  519),  "  los  soldados  peleaban  andrajosos  y  medio  desnudos;" 
and  D'Aulnoy,  in  1679  {Relation  du  Voi/ai/c  dV-^spaffiie,  \o\.  i.  p.  IGS),  "II  est 
rare  que  dans  tout  un  regiment,  il  se  trouvc  deux  soldats  qui  ayent  plus  d'uue 
chemise." 

""  "  Iluinosos  los  muros  de  sus  fortalczas,  aim  tenia  Barcelona  abiertas  las 
brechas,  que  hizo  el  duque  de  Ycndoma ;  y  desde  Kosas  hasta  Cadiz,  no  habia  A1- 
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While  the  country  at  large  -was  thus  languishing:,  fis  if  it 
had  been  stricken  hy  some  mortal  distemper,  the  most  horrible 
scenes  were  occurring  in  the  capital,  under  the  eyes  of  the  sov- 
ereign. The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  -were  starving  ;  and  the 
arbitrary  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  supply  them 
with  food,  could  only  produce  temporary  relief.  Many  persons 
fell  down  in  the  streets  exhausted,  and  died  where  they  fell  ; 
others  Avere  seen  in  the  public  highway  evidently  dying,  but  no 
one  had  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  At  length  the  people 
became  desperate,  and  threw  off  all  control.  In  1C80,  not  only 
the  Avorkmcn  of  Madrid,  but  large  numbers  of  the  tradesmen, 
organized  themselves  into  bands,  broke  open  private  houses, 
and  robbed  and  murdered  the  inhabitants  in  the  face  of  day.'"' 
During  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  capital  was  in  a  state,  not  of  insurrection,  l)ut  of  anarchy. 
Society  was  loosened,  and  seemed  to  be  resolving  itself  into  its 
elements.  To  use  the  emphatic  language  of  a  contemporary, 
liberty  and  restraint  were  equally  unknown.'"-  The  ordinary 
functions  of  the  executive  government  were  susjtcnded.  The 
police  of  Madrid,  unable  to  obtain. the  arrears  of  their  pay,  dis- 
banded, and  gave  themselves  up  to  rapine.  Nor  did  there  seem 
any  means  of  remedying  these  evils.  The  exchequer  was  empty, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  replenish  it.  Such  was  the  poverty  of 
the  court,  that  money  was  wanting  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
king's  private  servants,  and  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  his 
household.'"^     In  1693,  payment  was  suspended  of  every  life- 

cazar,  ni  Castillo,  no  solo  prcsidiado,  pcro  ni  montada  pti  nrtillerfa.  La  niisnia 
iicgligciicia  sc  aduiiraba  cii  Ins  pucrtos  do  Yiziaya,  y  Galicia  ;  no  tenian  los  alma- 
zeiics  .'JUS  provisioiH's,  laltabaii  fundidores  dc  annas,  y  las  que  lial)ia,  craii  do  ningun 
nso.  Vauios  los  arsciiaics  y  aslillcros,  sc  liabia  olvidado  cl  arte  de  coiistiuir  naves, 
y  no  tenia  cl  Ilej  mas  que  lasdcstlnadas  al  coinorcio  de  Ii;di;is,  y  algunos  galoones  ; 
Fcis  palei-as,  consutnidas  del  ticnipo,  y  del  ocio,  sc  aucoraban  en  Cartagena."  JJacal- 
lar,  Comcntarios  dc  la  O'ucrrn  de  L'spailo,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Another  eye-witness  de- 
scribes "the  best  fortresses  consisting  of  ruined  walls,  mounted  with  here  and  (here 
a  rusty  cannoTi,  and  the  man  thought  an  able  engineer  who  knew  how  to  lire  them." 
liippcrdas  Memoirs,  second  edition,  London,  174(1,  p.  227. 

'•'  JJiailoji'n  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  '224,  225.  In  ICHO,  Madame  de  Villnrs,  tho 
vifc  of  the  French  aml)ass.ulor,  writes  from  Madrid,  that  .siicli  was  the  state  of 
aiVaira  there,  that  her  husband  thought  it  advisable  that  .'^hc  should  return  home. 
LHircx  dc  Madame  dc  Villarx,  Amsterdam,  17r)'.>,  p.  lO'.i,  A  letter  written  by  the 
Danish  ambassador,  in  1()77,  describes  everv  house  in  Madrid  as  regularly  armed 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  "  do  liaut  en  bas."  Miffnct,  Kcrjocialions  rrlnlivcs  a  la  Suc- 
ces-Hon,  vol.  iv.  p.  &"S,  Paris,  1842,  4 to.  The  deatha'  irom  starvation  arc  said  to 
have  been  partictdarly  numerous  in  Andalusia.  Sec  Tapin,  Civil izacioii  Espaiiola, 
vol.  iii.  p.  107.  "  Kn  Andalucia  espeeialmcntc  moria  niuciia  gente  de  hnnibrc,  y  cl 
consuladodo  Sevilla  envio  una  dipuLnion  para  representar  que  aqtiella  ciudad  habia 
quedado  redneida  a  la  euarta  part(>  de  la  poblacion  (juo  habia  tenido  eincuenta  an03 
antes."  On  the  state  of  the  people  generally,  in  1080,  compare  jAttrcs  dc  Villara, 
pp.  145,  152,  101. 

"'  "  Point  de  libertes  et  point  de  frein."     Miin.  de  Louville,    vol.  i.  p.  08. 

'"  In  lOSl,  the  French  ambassadress  writes  from  Madrid,  "  Jc  no  vous  parle 
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pension  ;  and  all  officers  and  ministers  of  the  crown  were 
mulcted  of  one-third  of  their  salaries.''^  Nothing,  however, 
could  arrest  the  mischief.  Famine  and  poverty  continued  to 
increase  ;'"=  and,  in  1699,  Stanhope,  the  British  minister  then 
residing  in  Madrid,  writes  that  never  a  day  passed  in  which 
people  were  not  killed  in  the  streets  scuffling  ibr  bread  ;  that 
his  own  secretary  had  seen  five  women  stifled  to  death  by  the 
crowd  before  a  bakehouse  ;  and  that,  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
misery,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  additional  beggars  from 
the  country  had  recently  flocked  into  the  capital.' '"^ 

point  de  la  misere  de  ce  royaume.  La  faliii  est  jusqucs  dans  Ic  palais.  J'utois 
hier  avec  liuit  ou  dix  camaristes,  etla  Moline,  qui  disoient  qu'il  y  avoit  fort  longtems 
qu'on  ne  leur  donnoit  jiliis  ni  pain  ni  viande.  Aux  ecuries  du  roi  et  dc  la  reino,  de 
meme."  Lettres  de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Villars,  Amsterdam,  1750,  pp.  216, 
217.  The  year  after  Charles  II.  died  :  "  II  n'y  avoit  pas  de  foods  pour  Ics  choses 
les  plus  nccessaircs,  pour  la  cuisine,  Tecurie,  les  valets  de  pied,"  &e.  Millot,  Me- 
moires  da  Due  de  Noailles,\o\.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Petitot,  Paris,  1S28.  Among  other 
reckless  expedients,  the  currency  was  so  depreciated,  that,  in  a  letter  from  Martin 
to  Dr.  Eraser,  dated  Madrid,  March  Gth,  ICSO,  wc  hear  of  "the  fall  of  money  to 
one-fourth  part  of  its  former  value.''  Miscellany  of  the  Spaldinrf  Club,  vol.  v.  p. 
187,  Aberdeen,  4to,  1852. 

^'*  "  The  king  has  taken  away,  by  a  late  decree,  a  third  part  of  all  wages  and 
salaries  of  all  officers  and  ministers  without  exception,  and  suspended  for  the  en- 
suing year,  1694,  all  pensions  for  life  granted  either  by  himself  or  his  father." 
Letter  from  the  English  ambassador,  dated  Madrid,  November  ISth,  1693,  in 
Mahoii's  Sjiain  nnder  Charles  IL,  London,  1840,  p.  40.  This  is  also  stated  in  Jlillot, 
Miinoires  de  Noaillcs^  vol.  i.  p.  359,  Paris,  1828;  "retranchant  Ic  tiers  des  depeuses 
dc  sa  maison,  ct  des  appointemcns  dc  ses  officiers  tant  militaircs  que  civils."  In 
the  preceding  reign,  the  pensions  had  been  stopped,  at  all  events  ibr  a  time.  In 
1650,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  writes  from  Madrid,  "there  is  an  universal  stop  of  all  pen- 
sions which  have  been  granted  formerly."  Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  538, 
Oxford,  1773.  Tiie  next  step  v/hicli  was  taken  was  a  proposal,  in  1667,  to  tax  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  Castile,  Arragon,  &c. ;  but  this  idea  was 
abandoned,  until  at  lengtli,  they,  like  all  other  public  servants,  came  under  the  com- 
prehensive edict  of  1693.  Sec  the  letter  from  the  French  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV., 
dated  Madrid,  June  2d,  1667,  iu  Mif/net,  Negociaiions,  vol.  ii.  p.  128,  Paris,  1835, 
4to.  The  only  chance  of  recovering  the  history  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, is  by  collating  these  and  similar  documents  with  the  meagre  notices  to  be 
found  in  Spanisii  writers. 

^'■'  la  1695,  "  the  miserable  poverty  in  this  country."  Travels  throiirjh  Spain, 
performed  bi/ a  Gentleman,  London,  1702,  p.  C2.  And,  in  the  same  year,  "L'Es- 
pagne,  m;uu|uant  de  tout,  d'hommes,  ct  d'argent."  Memoircs  de  Koaillcs,  vol.  i.  p. 
402.     "  L'Espagno,  presque  ancantie."  p.  424. 

*'"  See  the  letters  in  Mahon's  Spain  imder  Charles  IL,  pp.  138-140,  On  the 
21st  of  May,  "  We  have  an  addition  of  above  20,000  beggars,  flocked  from  tho 
country  round,  to  share  in  that  little  here  is,  who  were  starving  at  home,  and  look 
like  gho-sts."  On  tlic  27th  of  May,  "The  scarcity  of  bread  is  growing  on  ai)ace 
towards  a  famine,  which  increases,  by  vast  multitudes  of  poor  that  swarm  in  upon 
us  from  the  countries  round  about.  I  .shifted  the  best  I  could  till  this  day,  but  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  without  authority,  has  made  me  recur  to  the  Corregidor,  as 
most  of  the  foreign  Ministers  had  done  before  ;  he,  very  courteously,  after  inquiring 
what  my  iamily  was,  gave  mo  an  order  for  twenty  loaves  every  day  ;  but  I  must 
send  two  le.igiies,  to  Vallejas,  to  fetch  it,  as  I  have  done  this  night,  and  my  servants 
with  long  guns  to  secure  it  when  they  have  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  taken  from 
them,  for  several  people  are  killed  every  day  in  the  streets  in  scuffies  for  bread,  all 
being  lawful  prize  that  any  body  can  catch."  .  .  .  .  "  ily  secretary,  Don  Francisco, 
saw  yesterday  live  poor  womea  stifled  to  death  by  the  crowd  before  a  bakehouse." 
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If  this  state  of  things  liad  continued  for  another  generation, 
the  wildest  anarcliy  must  have  ensued,  and  the  whole  frame  of 
society  been  broken  up.'^^  The  only  chance  of  saving  Spain 
from  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  was  that  it  should  fall,  and  fall 
quickly,  under  foreign  dominion.  Such  a  change  was  indispen- 
sable ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  it  might  come  in 
a  form  which  would  have  been  inexpressibly  odious  to  the 
nation.  For,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Ceuta  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Mohammedans  ;  and  as  the  Spanish  government 
had  neither  troops  nor  ships,  the  greatest  apj)rehensions  were 
entertained  respecting  the  fate  of  this  important  fortress  ;  there 
being  little  doubt,  that  if  it  fell,  Spain  would  be  again  overrun 
by  the  infidels,  who,  this  time,  at  least,  would  have  found  little 
difficulty  in  dealing  vrith  a  people  weakened  by  suffering,  half 
famished,  and  almost  worn  out.^'" 

Fortunately,  in  the  year  IVOO,  when  affairs  were  at  their 
worst,  Charles  II.,  the  idiot  king,  died  ;  and  Spain  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  V.,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  This  change 
from  the  Austrian  dynasty  to  the  Bourbon,'"'  brought  with  it 
many  other  changes.  Philip,  who  reigned  from  1700  to  1746,'*" 
was  a  Frenchman,  not  only  by  birth  and  education,  but  also  in 
feelings  and  habits.'  '  Just  before  he  entered  Spain,  Louis 
charged  him  never  to  forget  that  he  was  a  native  of  France, 

'"'  Even  il.  Lafucnte,  who,  haring  used  scarcely  any  of  the  authorities  wliich  I 
have  quoted  in  tlie  hist  few  pages,  can  liavc  no  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  wretched- 
ness of  Spain,  confesses  that  "  Janids  monarca  ni  pueblo  alguno  se  vicron  en  tan 
lastimosa  situacion  y  en  tan  niisero  trance  conio  se  hallaron  en  esto  tiempo"  (l(j99) 
"Carlos  II.  y  la  Espaua."  Lafuentc,  Historla  do  KfpaTta,  \o\.  xvn.  p.  420,  Mad- 
rid, 1850. 

""  "  Le.s  Maures  d'Afriquc  assiegcoicnt  Ceuta.  Lc  roi  d'Espagnc  manquait  non- 
seulemcnt  dc  troupes,  niais  dc  vaisseaux  pour  transporter  lc  peu  do  secours  qu'il 
pouvoit  y  cnvoyer  ;  Louis  XIV.  lui  fit  ofl'rir  les  troupes  ct  les  vaisseaux  dont  il  auroit 
bcsoiu.  II  s'agissoit  non-seulenient  de  conscrver  Ceuta,  niais  dc  plus  oran  ;  par  con- 
Bequent  d'cnip6ctier  la  prise  de  deux  i)laecs  dont  la  conquetc  facilitoit  aux  Maures 
un  rctour  en  Espagnc."  Mcinoivcs  du  Jltirquia  de  Tore;/,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  od.  Paris, 
1828.  Ilcspccting  the  attacks  made  on  Ceuta,  from  10110  to  1098,  sec  Ortiz,  Com- 
pendio  de  la  Historia  dc  Espaiia,  vol.  vi.  pp.  550,  557,  501. 

'"  A  celebrated  modern  writer  has  made  some  remarks  upon  this,  which  arc  too 
apposite  to  be  omitted.  "  Con  el  siglo  xvii.  acabo  tambien  la  dinastia  austriaca  en 
Espafia,  dojando  a  esta  nacion  pobre,  dcspoblada,  ."^in  fuerzas  niariiimas  ni  terrcstrcs, 
y  por  consiguiente  a  mcrced  do  las  dcmas  potcucias  cpie  intentai'on  re[)arlir  entre  si 
FU3  colonia.s  y  provincias.  Asi  liabia  dcspai-ecido  en  poco  mas  dc  mi  siglo  aquella 
grandcza  y  poden'o,  aqucUa  fuer/.a  y  heroismo,  aquolia  cultura  e  jlustracion  con  que 
habia  descollado  entre  todas  las  nacioncs."  Biografia  de  Emenada,  in  Navarrctc, 
Opusculos,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  Madrid,  1818. 

""  Except  during  the  short  interregnum  of  Louis,  in  1724,  which  only  lasted  a 
few  months,  and  during  which,  the  boy,  though  called  king,  exercised  no  real 
power,  and  Pliihp  remained  the  actual  ruler.  "  Ann  el  nucvo  rey  no  rcsolvia  ncgo- 
cio  do  consideracion  sin  asenso  dc  sti  padre."     Ortiz,  Compevdio,  vol.  vii.  p.  374. 

'"  Saint  Simon,  who  knew  Philip  well,  and  who  was  in  Spain  in  1721  and  1722, 
Bays  of  him,  "  L'amour  de  la  France  lui  sortait  dc  parlout."  Mi'nwircH  du  JJuc  de 
Saint  Simon,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  3,  Paris,  1841.     And,  in  1740,  shortly  before  hia  death, 
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the  throne  of  which  he  might  some  day  ascend. '^2  After  he 
became  king,  he  neglected  the  Spaniards,  despised  their  advice, 
and  threw  all  the  power  he  could  command  into  the  hands  of 
his  own  countrymen. '^^  The  affairs  of  Spain  were  now  admin- 
istered by  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambassador  at  Madrid 
frequently  performed  the  functions  of  prime  minister.'-'  What 
had  once  been  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the  world,  became 
little  else  than  a  i3rovince  of  France  ;  all  important  matters 
being  decided  in  Paris,  from  whence  Philip  himself  received 
his  instructions.'"' 

The  truth  is,  that  Spain,  broken  and  prostrate,  was  unable 
to  sujDply  ability  of  any  kind  ;  and  if  the  government  of  the 
country  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
foreigners    should   be    called   in.'-°      Even   in    1G82,    that   is, 

Noaillcs  writes  from  Aranjuez,  "Ce  prince  a  lo  cosur  tout  frangais."  JliUot,  Ile- 
moires  de  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  191,  Paris,  1829. 

it2  "X'oubliez  jamais  que  vous  etes  rraii9ais,  ct  ce  qui  pout  vous  arriver."  Mil- 
lot,  Memoires  de  Koailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  G.  Compare  Coze's  Memoirs  of  ilic  Bourbon 
Kings  of  Spain,  London,  181  o,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

"^  In  17(i'2,  Philip  '•  parluit  moins  que  jamais,  ct  seulcment  aux  Francais,  comme 
s'ils  cussent  cte  les  seuls  etros  do  son  espcee."  Memoires  de  Loitville,  vfel.  i.  p.  276. 
"  Le  degout  que  Philippe  laissait  voir  pour  sa  cour  cspagnole."  p.  333.  A  Spanish 
statesman,  celebrated,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  notorious,  at  tlie  close  of  the  century, 
indignantly  exclaims,  "  It  was  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  that 
foreigners  came  to  govern  us  ou  our  native  soil."  Godoifs  Memoirs,  cd.  Loudon, 
1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

"*  In  1701,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  French  ambassador,  "  qu'il  put  au  besoin  etre 
premier  miuistre  d'Espagne."  Millot,  Memoires  de  Koailles,  \o\.  ii.  p.  31;  "que 
I'ambassadcur  de  sa  Majeste  soit  ministre  du  roi  Catholique  ;  que,  sans  en  avoir  le 
titre,  il  en  exerce  les  fonctions ;  qn'il  aide  au  roi  d'Espagne  a,  connoitre  I'etat  de  scs 
affaires,  ct  tl  gouverner  par  lui-nu'-mc."  p.  55.  In  1702,  Maisin  writes  to  Louis 
XIV.,  "  Comme  il  est  absolument  neuessairc  que  rambassadcur  de  Yotre  Majeste  en 
Espagne  ait  un  credit  sans  borr.es  anpres  du  Roy  son  petit-fils."  p.  183.  In  1705, 
Ameiot,  the  French  ambassador,  "  decidoit  de  tout  en  Espagne."  Memoii'es  de 
LouviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1C5  ;  and,  in  I7u6,  "  etant  ;\  la  tOte  des  afl'airos,  et  joignant 
prescjue  les  fonctions  de  premier  ministre  a  celles  d'ambassadeur."  Koailles,  vol.  ii. 
p.  398. 

""  In  1703,  "  II  est  clair  que  I'embarras  de  Philippe  venoit  surtout  de  la  crainte 
que  ses  decisions  ne  fusseut  point  approiivecs  en  France,  oil  toutcs  les  affaires  im- 
portantes  se  decidoicnt."  Millot,  Memoires  dc  Koailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  "  Tlie  king 
of  France  had  always  certain  persons  at  Madrid,  which  composed  a  Council,  of 
which  that  of  Yersailles  was  the  soul ;  and  A\hose  members  were  all  creatures  of  the 
French  Court,  and  sent  to  Madrid  from  time  to  time  to  direct  all  affairs  there, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  the  Councils  of  the  Escurial.  Albcroni  got  to  be 
initiated  in  the  mvsteries  of  this  cabal."  Jlisiort/  of  Cardinal  Albcroni,  London, 
1719,  p.  70. 

The  Spanish  historians  are  not  very  fond  of  admitting  this  unquestionable  fact; 
but  Bucallar,  after  mentioning  the  influence  of  the  French  Ambassador,  frankly 
adds:  "Desde  cntonces  tomaron  tanta  mauo  sobre  los  do  Esp-.iua  los  ministros 
Franceses,  quo  dieron  mas  zelos  a  los  I'riucipes,  viendo  estrechar  la  union  a  un 
grado,  que  todo  so  ponia  el  arbitrio  de  Luis  XIV."  liceallar,  Comcntarios  de  la 
Guerra  de  Espaha,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

"°  Even  tlic  veteran  diplomatist,  Torcy,  was  so  struck  by  the  escape  of  Spain 
from  complete  ruin,  that  he  ascribes  its  change  of  masters  to  the  direct  interference 
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eighteen  years  before  the  accession  of  Philip  Y.,  there  was  not 
to  be  found  a  single  native  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war  ; 
so  that  Charles  II.  was  obliged  to  intrust  the  military  defence 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  Do  Grana,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid.'*^  When,  therefore,  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion broke  out,  in  1702,  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  desired 
that  their  troops  should  be  connnanded  by  a  foreigner.  ■''^  In 
1704,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  an  Englishman,  leading  Spanish  soldiers  against  the 
enemy,  and  being  in  fact  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  army.'*' 
The  King  of  Spain,  dissatisfied  with  his  proceedings,  determined 
to  remove  him  ;  but,  instead  of  filling  his  place  with  a  native, 
he  applied  to  Louis  XIV.  for  another  general ;  and  this  im- 
jDortant  post  was  confided  to  Marshal  Tesse,  a  Frenchman. ''° 
A  little  Ir.ter,  Berwick  was  again  summoned  to  Madrid,  and 

of  the  Deity.  "  Sa  Eciile  puissance  avait  place  Philippe  Y.  sur  Ic  tronc  d'Espagne  ; 
cllo  seulc  pouvoit  I'y  maiiitenir ;  lea  hoiumes  n'avaieiiC  pas  conduit  se  grand  6venc- 
mcnt."  ilemoircs  dc  Tomj,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  "Le  trone  ou  Dieu  I'avalt  place."  p. 
401.  Sec  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  227.  "  The  Spanish  people  received  him  with  unhesi- 
tating obedience  to  the  deceased  king's  will,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  rule 
that  would  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  different  from  that  under  which  they 
had  so  long  wilhered."  Jfemolrs  o/  Pchrboroi<f;/i,  London,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
"  Muchos  cspaiioles  recibicron  por  su  soberano  a  Felipe  V.,  cansados  de  la  domina- 
cion  dc  la  cusa  de  Austria.  Esjjcraban  de  la  mudanza  dc  la  dinastia  la  felicidad  y  el 
bucn  gobicrno."  Castro,  Dccadcncia  de  Espana,  Cadiz,  1852,  p.  131.  To  the  same 
effect,  Jinilot,  Memoircs  de  NoaUlat,  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  420,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

"'  lie  "committed  the  military  defence  of  these  provinces  to  the  Marquis  of 
Grana,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  from  the  want  of  any  Spanish  com- 
mander whose  courage  or  military  endowments  qualified  him  to  repel  such  an  enemy 
as  the  King  of  France."  Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  232.  Compare,  on  the  want, 
of  Spanish  generals,  jUimoircs  du  Marcchs.1  da  Gramont,  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  edit.  Paris, 
1827.  The  opinion  which  Grana  himself  formed  of  the  Spanish  government,  may 
be  learned  from  a  conversation  which  he  held  at  Madrid,  in  1080,  with  the  French 
ambassadress,  and  which  is  preserved  in  her  correspondcuce.  Lettres  de  Madame 
la  Marquise  dc  Villnrs,  Amsterdam,  1750,  pp.  118,  11'.'. 

"^  See  the  letter  of  Philip  V.  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  June  22,  1703,  in  Mcmoircs 
de  Koaillcs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  257,  Paris,  1828,  edit.  I'etitot. 

""  See  Bacallnr,  Comcntarios  dc  la  Gitcrra  dc  J'Jxpana,  vol.  i.  pp.  137,  100,  ■where 
he  is  called  "  el  Duquc  dcBervieh."  His  own  account  is,  "  J'arrivai  i\  Madrid  le 
15  fcvricr"  (1701),  "  ou  d'abord  S.  M.  Catholiquc  mc  fit  Capitaino  Gen6ral  de  ses 
arm6es.  Mcmoircs  de  Berwick,  Paris,  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  227  ;  and  sec  p.  xxv.  No  one 
would  suppose  this,  from  the  observations  of  M.  Lafucnte,  in  his  Jlistoria  de  EspaTia, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  80,  Madrid,  1857. 

lao  It  piiiiippy  n'utoit  ])a3  content  de  Berwick,  ou  plutot  il  f6moigna  nc  le  pas  ctrc, 
et  il  dcmanda  un  autre  general  ;\  Louis  XIV.  On  lui  envoya  le  mariehal  de  Tcss6, 
pour  (|ui  il  avoit  montr6  du  penchant."  Millot,  M'lnoirc^  dc  N»aillcs,\o\.  ii.  p.  331. 
Lerwick  Idmsclf  ascribes  his  disn)issal  to  the  influence  of  Gramont  and  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  Mimoircs  dc  Berwick,  vol.  i.  pp.  200-273.  At  all  event.s,  the  new 
general  became  supreme.  In  December  1705,  the  Princess  des  Ursins  writes  from 
Madrid  to  ^ladamc  de  Maintenon,  "  M.  le  marechal  de  Tcsse,  qtiand  il  est  il  Madrid, 
est  consultc,  ct  decide  sur  toutes  Ics  affaires,  antaiit,  pour  le  moins,  que  M.  Vambas- 
aadeur ;  ct  lorsqu'il  est  a  rarmee,  il  est  Ic  maitrc  absolu  non  seulement  des  troupes 
dc  France,  mais  encore  dc  celles  d'Espagne,  commandant  an.x  capitaines-g6neraux, 
scs  ancicns,  contre  I'us.'ige  du  pays."  Lcltrcs  iiiMUcs  dc  Afadamc  de  Maintenon  et  de 
Madame  la  Princcsse  dcs  l/rsins,  vol.  iii.  p.  259,  Paris,  1826. 
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ordered  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
defend  Estremadura  and  Castile.'-'  This  he  effected  with 
complete  success  ;  and,  in  the  battle  of  Almansa,  which  he 
fought  in  1707,  he  overthrew  the  invaders,  ruined  the  party  of 
the  pretender  Charles, '^^  and  secured  the  seat  of  Philip  on  the 
throne. '°3  As  the  war,  however,  still  continued,  Philip,  in  1710, 
wrote  to  Paris  for  another  general,  and  requested  that  the  Duke 
de  Vendome  might  be  sent  to  him.''-**  This  able  commander, 
on  his  arrival,  iafused  new  vigour  into  the  Spanish  counsels, 
and  utterly  defeated  the  allies  ;''^  so  that  the  war  by  which  the 
independence  of  Spain  was  established,  owed  its  success  to  the 
ability  of  foreigners,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  campaigns  were 
planned  and  conducted,  not  by  natives,  but  by  French  and 
English  generals. 

"'  In  1706,  "Le  due  de  Berwick,  rcdemando  par  Philippe  Y.,  arrive  i'l  Madrid  le 
11  mars,  avec  le  titrc  do  marechal  de  France,  pour  defendre  TEstramadure  et  la 
Castille,  ayant  r.assemble  ce  qu'il  pent  de  troupes  espagnoles,  empecha  Ics  cnnemis 
d'entreprendrc  lo  siege  de  Badajoz."  3fillot,  Mhnoires  de  Noaillcs^  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
Philip  "  pria  le  Hoi,  son  grand-p6re,  d'cnvoyer  uu  general  pour  commander  sur  les 
frontiercs  de  Portugal.  Ce  fut  done  sur  moi  que  le  choix  tomba."  Mhnoircs  de 
Berwick,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

"^  In  a  recently  published  ■work  {Memoira  of  Petcrhorough,  London,  1853,  vol. 
i.  pp.  148,  155,  IGl,  206,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3-1,  93),  Charles  is  not  only  called  King  of 
Spain,  which  he  never  was,  as  Spain  always  refused  to  accept  him,  but,  in  the  teeth 
of  all  history,  he  is  actually  termed  Charles  III. ;  while  Philip  V.  is  merely  "  Philip 
of  Anjou."  If  this  were  allowed,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  king  whom 
the  Spaniards  now  call  Charles  III.,  would  have  to  change  his  appellation,  and  be- 
come Charles  IV. ;  and  Charles  IV.  would  be  changed  iuto  Charles  Y.  It  is  really 
too  much  when  mere  biographers  obtrude,  in  this  way,  their  own  little  preposses- 
sions into  the  vast  field  of  history,  and  .seek  to  efface  its  cstabUshed  nomenclature, 
because  they  are  enamoured  of  the  hero  whose  life  they  write. 

103  "This  victory  established  the  throne  of  Philip."  Dimhani's  Ilistori/ of  Spain, 
vol.  V.  p.  136.  "  A  victory  whicli  may  be  justly  said  to  have  saved  Spain."  Coxc^s 
Bourbon  Kivgs  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  Kven  Ortiz  allows  that  if  Berwick  had 
failed,  Pliilip  would  have  been  ruined.  "  Esta  batalla  de  Alniansa,  que  las  circun- 
stancias  hicieron  ruidosa,  comenzo  a  poner  mejor  la  corona  de  Espana  en  la  cabcza 
de  Felipe  V. ;  y  sc  tuvo  por  indubitable  ciue  si  la  hubicra  perdido,  tambien  hubiera 
perdido  la  corona."  Ortiz,  Compcndio,  vol.  vii.  p.  116.  See  also  Lafucnte,  Ilisto- 
ria  de  Esjmna,  vol.  xviii.  p.  185.  "Berwick,  a  quicn,  sin  duda,  debio  su  salvacion 
la  Espana." 

"*  "Sa  reputation  etoit  grando  ct  bien  etablie  ;  le  roi  d'Espagne  avoit  etc  temoin 
do  sa  coiuluite  en  Lombardic ;  il  demanda  au  Roi  un  general  si  capable  de  com- 
mander fcs  arinees."  Mimoires  de  Torvij,  vol.  i.  p.  386.  See  also  Jlistori/  of  Albe- 
roni,  London,  1710,  p.  45.  "  Le  due  de  Vendome  alloit  cnfin  commander  les 
troupes  d'Espagne."  Manoircs  de  NoailloK,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  According  to  Berwick, 
the  offer  was  first  made  to  himself.  Mimoires  de  Bencick,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  109.  M. 
Lafuente,  without  quoting  any  authority,  says  {Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  xviii.  p. 
279),  "  Luego  que  se  perdio  la  batalla  de  Zaragoza  cscribio  Felipe  al  rev  Cristianfa- 
imo,  su  abuelo,  rogdndole  que,  ya  que  no  pudiera  socorrerle  con  tropas,  le  envidra 
al  menos  al  diique  de  Berwick  6  al  de  Vendovic."  But,  as  Berwick  must  have  had 
the  means  of  knowing  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  is  probably  correct  in  saying 
that  the  first  application  was  in  his  own  favour, 

"^  "  Vendome  arrived  at  this  moment  to  call  into  action  the  spirit  of  the  mon- 
arch and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects."     Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
"  Tlie  arrival  of  the  Duke  do  Vendome  again  changed  the  fate  of  Spain."     Memoirs 
of  Peter  borough,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
Vol.  II.— 5 
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In  the  same  way,  the  finances  were,  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  such  deplorable  confusion,  that  Portocarrero 
who  at  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  was  the  nominal  minister  of 
Spain,  expressed  a  desire  that  they  should  be  administered  by 
some  one  sent  from  Paris,  Avho  could  restore  them.'-"^  He  felt 
that  no  one  in  Spain  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  singular  in  this  opinion.  In  1701,  Louville  wrote  to 
Torcy,  that  if  a  financier  did  not  soon  arrive  from  France,  there 
would  shortly  be  no  finances  to  administer.'"  The  choice  fell 
upon  Orry,  who  reached  Madrid  in  the  summer  of  1701.' •=  He 
found  every  thing  in  the  most  miserable  condition  ;  and  the 
incompetence  of  the  Spaniards  was  so  obvious,  that  he  was  soon 
forced  to  undertake  the  management,  not  only  of  the  finances, 
but  also  of  the  war-department.  To  save  appearances,  Canalez 
became  the  ostensible  minister  at  war  ;  but  he,  being  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  afiairs,  merely  performed  the  drudgery  of 
that  ofiice,  the  real  duties  of  which  were  fulfilled  by  Orry  him- 
self.'^' 

This  dominion  of  the  French  continued,  without  interrup- 
tion, until  the  second  marriage  of  Philip  V.,  in  1714,  and  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715,  both  of  which  events  weakened 
their   influence,    and   for   a    time    almost   destroyed   it.     The 

190  u  Portocarrero,  abrviinado  con  las  dificultatlcs  de  la  gobcrnacion,  que  cxcedian 
en  niuclio  a  sus  cscasas  luces,  no  coiileiito  con  haber  inducido  al  rev  a  que  aunicn- 
tara  su  consejo  de  pabinetc  con  dos  ministios  mas,  que  fuerou  cl  marques  do 
Mancera,  presideute  del  de  Aragon,  y  cl  duque  dc  Montalto,  del  de  Italia,  pidl6  a 
Luis  XIV.  le  enviara  uua  persona  que  pudicra  CJtableccr  un  plan  de  hacienda  eu 
Espaiia,  y  corrcgir  y  rcforniar  los  abusos  de  la  administracion."  Lufueutc,  Ilistorla 
dc  L'spai'ia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  15.  On  2"2d  June  17ul,  Louis  XIV.  ^^Tilcs  to  llie  Duo 
d'llarcourt,  "  Qu'eulin  le  cardinal  Porto-Carrcro  m'a  fait  dcniaiidcr  qnclqu'un  intelli- 
gent en  mati6rc  dc  iinances  jiour  voir  ct  connoitre  Tctat  dc  cclles  du  roi  d'Espagnc, 
pour  examiner  les  moycns  les  plus  proprcs  dc  sonlagcr  ses  sujcts,  et  de  pourvoir  au.K 
plus  prcssans  be.soins  du  public  ;  qu'il  ni'assure  que  (outc  C Ei'pafjne  le  dlsirc  en  gene- 
ral:  toutcs  CCS  raisons  m'ont  determine  a  clioisir  le  sicur  Orry,  pour  I'cuvoyer  h 
Madrid."     Millot,  Jlcmoircs  dc  NoaiUcK,  vol.  ii.  \>.  44. 

'"  "  II  f.uulra  (pic  riiommc  que  vous  envcrrez  pour  les  finances  (car  vous  aurez 
la  bonte  d'cn  envoycr  un,  ou  bien  noas  u'aurons  plus  de  finances)."  Memoircs  dc 
ImuvUIc,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

"'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

"'  "  Canalez,  qu'on  a  substitue  i  Rivas  pour  Ic  d6partemcnt  de  la  guerre,  n'a 
aucun  talent  pour  cct  cmploi,  Felon  riiistruclion  ;  ct  toute  I'Espagne  voit  clairenicnt 
qu'Orry  ne  le  lui  a  procur<j  qu'afin  d'en  exerccr  les  functions  sous  Ic  noni  d"un  Es- 
pagnol."  Millot,  Miinoirc.i  de  Noaillcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  .''.05;  under  the  year  1701.  See 
also,  on  the  power  of  Orry  in  the  war-department,  Minioircs  dc  Berwick,  vol.  ).  pp. 
'i'2G,  227,  nOfi,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  Berwick,  who  hated  Orry,  says  of  him  (vol.  i.  p. 
232),  "  il  sc  meloit  dc  tout  ct  fai.-oit  tout."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being 
a  man  of  very  considerable  ability;  and  M.  Lafuentc  (Ilittoria  de  Espana,  vol.  xix. 
p.  253,  Madrid,  1857)  candidly  says,  "Es  lo  cierto  que  hizo  abrir  niiicho  los  ojos  de 
los  cspanoles  en  materia  de  administracion."  Compare  vol.  xviii.  p.  300  ;  Mhnoirct 
du  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  102,  195,  Paris,  1842  ;  and  Bncallar,  Cornell- 
tariox  de  la  Oncrra  de  Espaiia,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83,  99,  168,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  lOT. 
Pacallar  treats  him  harshly. 
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authority,  however,  which  they  lost,  was  transferred,  not  to 
Spaniards,  hut  to  other  foreigners.  Between  1714  and  1726, 
the  two  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  men  in  Spain  were 
Alberoni,  an  Italian,  and  Ripperda,  a  Dutchman.  Ripperda 
was  dismissed  in  1726  ;'^'"'  and  after  his  fall,  the  affairs  of  Spain 
were  controlled  by  Konigseg,  who  was  a  German,  and  who, 
indeed,  was  the  Austrian  ambassador  residing  at  Madrid.^o' 
Even  Grimaldo,  who  held  office  before  and  after  the  dismis- 
sal of  Ripperda,  was  a  disciple  of  the  French  school,  and  had 
been  brought  up  under  Orry.-"-  All  this  was  not  the  result  of 
accident,  nor  is  it  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  caprice  of  the  court. 
In  Spain,  the  national  spirit  had  so  died  away,  that  none  but 
foreigners,  or  men  imbued  with  foreign  ideas,  were  equal  to  the 
duties  of  government.  To  the  evidence  already  quoted  on  this 
point,  I  will  add  tAvo  other  testimonies.  Noailles,  a  very  fair  . 
judge,  and  by  eo  means  prejudiced  against  the  Spaniards,  em- 
phatically stated,  in  1710,  that,  notwithstanding  their  loyalty, 
they  were  incapable  of  ruling,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ignorant 
both  of  war  and  of  politics.^"^  In  1711,  Bonnac  mentions  that 
a  resolution  had  been  formed  to  place  no  Spaniard  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  because  those  hitherto  employed  had  j^roved  to  be 
either  unfortunate  or  unfaithful. -'^^ 

'""'  Jiipperda's  Memoirs,  London,  1740,  second  edition,  pp.  IIY,  118.  Saint 
Simon  (J/moircs,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  240)  says,  tliat  Ripperda  was  "premier  niinistrc 
aussi  absolu  que  le  fut  jamais  son  predecesseur,  Alberoni."  The  Englisli  paraplile- 
tcers  and  politicians  of  the  last  century  were  very  unjust  to  Alberoni,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  dangerous  boldness  of  his  natui-e,  was  one  of  the  best  ministers 
who  ever  governed  Spain.  M.  Lafucntc,  while  admitting  his  faults,  eays  {Bistoria 
de  Espana,  vol.  xix.  pp.  437,  438),  "  Negarle  gran  capacidad  seria  una  gran  injus- 
ticia.  Tampoco  puedc  desconocerse  que  reanimo  y  regcnero  la  Espana,  levantandola 
;i  un  grado  de  esplendor  y  de  grandeza  en  que  nunca  sc  habia  vuelto  a  ver  dcsde 
los  mejores  tiempos  de  Felipe  II."  See  also  a  good  summary  of  what  he  did  for 
Spain,  in  2^apia,  Historia  de  la  Civilizacion  Uspanola,  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
50,51. 

201  iiipjjQ  all-powcrfuI  Konigseg."  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p. 
154;  "the  prime  mover  of  the  Spanish  counsels."  p.  159;  in  I7'i7-S,  "Konigseg 
usurped  the  control  over  every  operation  of  government."  p.  190;  and  see  p.  '.i35. 
His  great  power  is  likewise  noticed  in  Lafucnte,  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  xix.  p.  71 : 
"  el  liombre  de  mas  influjo  y  valimienlo  en  la  corte." 

202  K  Originally  a  clerk  under  Orri,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his  employer,"  &c. 
Coze's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  39.  Coxc  had  access  to  a  large  mass  of 
letters,  which  Vi'ere  written  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  persons  connected  with 
Spain,  and  many  of  which  are  still  unpublished.  This  makes  his  book  very  valu- 
able ;  and,  as  a  recital  of  political  events,  it  is  superior  to  any  thing  the  Spaniards 
have  produced,  though  the  aulhor  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  far  inferior  to  51.  Lafucntc 
as  a  writer,  and  also  as  an  artistic  arranger  of  facts. 

■"'  "  Que  les  Espagnols  dcpuis  longtemps  ignoroient  la  guerre  ct  la  politique ; 
(pi'on  devoit  etre  sensible  a  leurs  demonstrations  d'attachcment  et  de  z61e,  sans  les 
croire  suQisautes  pour  soutcnir  un  Etat "...."  I'incapacite  des  sujets  pour  le 
gouverncmoiit."     Ilillot,  3Icii}oircs  dc  Noaillcs,  vol.  iii.  jip.  24,  25. 

201  11  cY>toit  un  parti  pris,  comme  I'observe  Bonnac,  de  ne  plus  mettre  le  gou- 
verncment  entre  leurs  mains.  On  avoit  trouve  parmi  cux  pcu  d'hommes  capables  des 
grands  emplois :  ceux  ft.  qui  on  les  avoit  coutics,  malheureux  ou  infid«les,  avoient 
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The  government  of  Spain,  being  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
now  began  to  show  some  signs  of  vigour.  The  change  was 
slight,  but  it  was  in  the  right  direction,  though,  as  wc  shall 
presently  see,  it  could  not  regenerate  Spain,  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  operation  of  general  causes.  Still,  the  intention 
was  good.  For  the  first  time,  attempts  were  made  to  vindi- 
cate the  rights  of  laymen,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of 
ecclesiastics.  Scarcely  had  the  French  established  their  domin- 
ion, when  they  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  state,  by  compelling  the  clergy  to  give 
up  some  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  accumulated  in  their 
churches.-"'  Even  Louis  XIV.  insisted  that  the  important 
office  of  President  of  Castile  should  not  be  conferred  on  an 
ecclesiastic,  because,  he  said,  in  Spain  the  priests  and  monks 
had  already  too  much  power-^""^  Orrjj,  who  for  several  years 
possessed  immense  influence,  exerted  it  in  the  same  direction. 
He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  immunities  possess^sd  by  the  cler- 
gy, in  regard  to  taxation,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  exemption 
from  lay  jurisdiction.  He  opposed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ; 
he  sought  to  de2-)rive  churches  of  their  right  of  asylum.  He  even 
attacked  the  Inquisition,  and  worked  so  powerfully  on  the  mind 
of  the  king,  that  Philip,  at  one  time,  determined  to  suspend 
that  dreadful  tribunal,  and  abolish  the  office  of  grand  inquisi- 
tor.'^" This  intention  was  very  properly  abandoned  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  enforced,  it  would  have 
caused  a  revolution,  in  which  Philip  would  proba'bly  have  lost 
his  crown.'-^"^     In  such  case,  a  reaction  would  have  set  in,  which 

inspire  de  reloignemcMt  pour  lea  autrcs."  Millot,  Mcmoircs  de  Koaillcs,  vol.  iii. 
p.  81. 

'"'  In  1701,  "Lcs  C'gliscs  d'F.tipngnc  out  dos  lichcsses  immcnsca  en  or  ct  cii  ar- 
gentorip,  ciui  augmcntent  tous  lcs  jour.s  par  le  credit  des  religicux  ;  ct  cela  rciul 
I'cspice  ires  rare  dans  Ic  commerce.  On  propose  d'obliger  Ic  clerge  h  vendrc  inie 
partio  de  cctte  argcnterie.  Avaiit  (juc  de  prendre  cc  parti,  il  en  faudroit  bien  ex- 
aminer non-sculeinent  I'utilitd,  que  Ton  connoit,  mais  aui-si  lcs  inconvtMiicns  qu'un 
pareil  ordrc  pourroit  produire."     Millot,  Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO. 

"''  "II  insistoit  sur  la  necessite  de  ne  pas  donncr  si  un  ccclesiastiquo,  ni  a  uno 
cr6atiirc  du  cardinal,  la  presidcncc  de  Castille,  quand  on  rcnipliroit  cctte  iniportanto 
place;  lcs  priitrcs  ct  les  moinea  n'avoient  dc'jJi  qtio  trop  de  potivoir."  Millot, 
Memoirca  dc  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  Compare  pp.  71,  72;  a  letter  from  Louville  to 
Torcy,  dated  August  5tli,  170). 

'-""  Core's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  \o\.  ii.  pp.  1C3-1G5.  Mimoires  de  Noailles, 
vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

'"*'  In  1714  it  was  thought  necessary  that  Philip  V.,  not  having  had  the  benefit 
of  a  Spanish  education,  should  be  enliglUcned  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquisition. 
lie  was,  therefore,  informed,  "que  la  pureza  dc  la  religion  Catolica  en  estos  rej'nos 
sc  debia  ii  la  vigilancia  dc  la  Intjuisieion  y  sus  ministros,  todos  jtistos,  clementes  y 
tircunspcctos,  no  rigidos,  violcntos  ni  crudes,  como  por  error  6  malicia  los  pintan 
comunmentc  los  Franceses.  Y  que  la  conxrrrarion  de  la  Monarfjuia  drpendia  en 
gran  parte  de  mantencr  ilibata  la  religion  Catolica."  Ortiz,  Comjicndio,  vol.  vii.  p. 
286.  Bacallar  (Comentarios,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122-125)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
wttacka  made  on  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  which,  he  says,  p.  122,  were  "poco 
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would  have  left  the  Church  stronger  than  ever.  Many  things, 
however,  were  done  for  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Spaniards.^" ^  In 
1707,  the  clergy  were  forced  to  contribute  to  the  state  a  small 
part  of  their  enormous  wealth  ;  the  tax  being  disguised  under 
the  name  of  a  loan.^'"  Ten  years  later,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Alberoni,  this  disguise  was  thrown  off  ;  and  not  only  did 
government  exact  what  was  now  called  "  the  ecclesiastical  tax," 
but  it  imprisoned  or  exiled  those  priests  who,  refusing  to  pay, 
stood  up  for  the  privileges  of  their  order.^^'  This  was  a 
bold  step  to  be  taken  in  Spain,  and  it  was  one  on  which,  at 
that  time,  no  Spaniard  would  have  ventured.  Alberoni,  how- 
ever, as  a  foreigner,  was  unversed  in  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  indeed,  on  another  memorable  occasion,  he  set  at 
deiiance.  The  government  of  Madrid,  acting  in  complete  uni- 
son with  public  opinion,  had  always  been  unwilling  to  negotiate 
with  infidels  ;  meaning  by  infidels,  cveiy  people  whose  religious 
notions  differed  from  their  own.  Sometimes,  such  negotiations 
were  unavoidable,  but  they  were  entered  into  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  the  pure  Spanish  faith  should  be  tainted  by  too 
close  a  contact  with  unbelievers.  Even  in  1698,  wdien  it  was 
evident  that  the  monarchy  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  save  it  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  the  prejudice 
was  so  strong,  that  the  Spaniards  refused  to  receive  aid  from 
the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  were  heretics.  At  that  time, 
Holland  was  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  England,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  Spain  against  the 

ajustados  a  la  doctrina  do  los  SLititos  Padres,  a  la  Inmunidad  de  la  Iglesia,  y  que 
Eonabau  a  horegia."  He  significantly  add:-,  p.  125,  "Los  pueblos  de  Espaua,  que 
son  tan  religiosos,  y  professan  la  mayor  vcnciacion  a  la  Iglesia,  creian,  que  esta  se 
atropcllaba,  y  huvo  alguna  interna  inquietude  no  sin  fomento  do  los  advcrsos  al  Rey, 
cuyo  2'>tiro,  y  sineei'o  <:orar.ou  podia  scr  cnganado ;  pero  no  inducido  a  im  cvidentc 
error  contra  los  Sagrados  Canoncs,"  &c.  Such  passage?,  proceeding,  iu  the 
eighteenth  century,  ironi  a  man  like  the  Marquis  do  San  Phclipe,  are  of  no  slight 
iiuportancc  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  mind. 

'^'^  So  early  as  May  I'ZOi',  Philip  V.,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  complained  that 
the  Spaniards  opposed  him  in  every  thing.  "  Je  crois  ctre  oblige  de  vous  dire  que 
je  m'aperfois  de  plus  en  plus  du  pcu  de  z61e  que  les  Espagnols  oat  pour  mon  ser- 
vice, dans  les  petitcs  choses  comme  dans  les  grar.des,  et  qu'ils  s'opposent  i  tout  cc 
que  je  desire."  Millof,  Mimoircs  de  J\'oailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  loG.  The  dislike  which  the 
Spaniards  felt  for  the  hberal  reforms  advocated  by  the  French,  vent  on  increasing, 
until,  iu  17(-0,  "  se  renovaron  los  antiguos  odios  entrc  las  dos  naeiones,  con  tanto 
ardor,  que  deseaban  las  tropas  Espauolas  el  haber  de  combatir  coii  los  Franceses." 
JJacallar,  Coinc7itarios,  vol.  i.  p.  oGO, 

^'^  "  L'opulence  de  I'Eglise  devoit  evidemment  fournir  des  secours  i\  ha  patrie. 
Un  emprunt  de  quatre  millions,  fait  sur  lo  clergd  Tannco  precedente  1707,  avoit 
ccjiendant  fort  deplu  au  Papc  ou  ii  ses  ministres."  Ilillot,  Manoircs  de  Koailles, 
vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

'-"  "  He"  (Alberoni)  ''continued  also  the  exaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tax,  in 
spite  of  the  papal  prohibitions,  imprisoning  or  banishing  the  refractory  priests  who 
defended  the  privileges  of  their  order."  Coxc's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2SS. 
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machinations  of  France.  Obvious,  however,  as  this  was,  the 
Spanish  theologians,  being  consulted  respecting  the  proposal, 
declared  that  it  was  inadmissible,  since  it  would  enable  the 
Dutcli  to  propagate  their  religious  opinions  ;  so  that,  according 
to  this  view,  it  was  better  to  be  subjugated  by  a  Catholic  ene- 
my, than  to  be  assisted  by  a  Protestant  friend.-'" 

Still,  much  as  the  Spaniards  hated  Protestants,  they  hated 
Mohammedans  yet  more.^'^  They  could  never  forget  how  the 
followers  of  that  creed  had  once  conquered  nearly  the  whole  of 
Spain,  and  had,  during  several  centuries,  possessed  the  fairest 
portion  of  it.  The  remembrance  of  this  strengthened  their 
religious  animosity,  and  caused  tlieni  to  be  the  chief  supporters 
of  nearly  every  war  which  was  waged  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans, both  of  Turkey  and  of  Africa.-'*  But  Alberoni,  being  a 
foreigner,  was  unmoved  by  these  considerations,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  Spain,  he,  on  the  mere  ground  of  jiolitical 
exjiediency,  set  at  naught  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and 
not  only  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Mohammedans,  but 
supplied  them  with  arms  and  with  money.-''     It  is,  indeed, 

*'^  On  January  2d,  169S,  Stanhope,  tlic  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  v.rite.s  frora 
that  Capital :  "  Tliis  Court  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  admit  tlic  oiler  of  the  Dutch 
troops  to  garrison  their  places  in  Flanders.  They  have  consulted  their  theologians, 
who  declare  against  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  since  it  would  give  great  opportu- 
nities to  the  spreading  of  heresy.  They  have  not  yet  sent  their  answer;  but  it  is 
believed  it  will  be  in  the  negative,  anil  that  they  will  rather  choose  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  as  being  Catholics."  Mahori's  Spain  under  Charles  JL,  pp. 
98,  99. 

'"  "  Entre  el  catolicisnio  y  las  difercntes  sectas  que  brotaron  en  las  imaginacionc3 
de  Calvino  y  de  Lutero  podia  niediar  tolerancia,  y  aun  transaccion,  si  bicn,  como 
dice  un  cscritor  politico,  cuaiido  se  comienza  a  transigir  sobrc  un  principio,  esc 
principio  comienza  a  [lerder  sii  imperio  sobre  las  socicdadcs  humanas.  Fcro  entro 
el  cristianismo  de  los  espafioles  y  el  niahometismo  do  los  moriscos  era  iuiposible 
todo  avonimiento."     Jnner,  Condicion  Social  de  los  Moriscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  112. 

""  The  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe,  who  wrote  in  172.=),  says,  "  Es  ley  fundamental 
de  los  Reyes  Catholicos,  nunca  hacer  la  paz  con  los  Mahometanos  ;  y  csia  giicrra 
pcrmancce  desde  el  Key  Don  IVlayo,  por  mas  de  siete  siglo.",  .«in  hacer  jamas  puces, 
ni  treguas  con  ellos,  como  cada  dia  las  hacen  el  Eniperador,  y  otros  Principes 
Catholicos."  Bacallar,  Vomciitarios  do  la  O'ucrra  de  Jispai'ia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G9.  And, 
in  the  most  influential  work  on  commerce  which  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  produced,  I 
find  the  following  instructive  jiassage  :  "  Aunquc  en  los  I'uortos  de  las  diiatadas 
Costas,  que  de  Europa,  Asia  y  Africa  bafia  el  Moditerranco,  se  hacc  comercio  muy 
considerable,  y  util  por  diversas  naciones,  no  podra  Espana  tcner  gran  parte  en 
el,  mientras  se  observare  la  maxima  do  hacer  coniinua  gncrra  a  todos  los  Moros  y 
Turcos,  en  cuyo  dominio  se  liallan  la  mayor  parte  de  aqriollas  ProvincJhs  ;  sin  em- 
bargo de  ser  constante,  que  en  estn  f/ucrra,  aumjue  procrdida  de  ze'o  Christiano,  cs 
inai/or  el  dai'io  qne'rccihimos,  qne  el  </ue  ocasiomimos  d  los  Injielex"  (the  way  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  peeps  out  here,  is  extremely  curious)  "  a  lo  menos  de  muchos  anos  a 
esta  parte,  como  lo  he  explicndo  en  diversos  capitulos."  [/.rtariz,  Theorica  y  Prac- 
lica  (U  Comercio,  Madrid,  1757,  p.  399.  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book,  which, 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  ia  a  very  remarkable  pro- 
duction. 

"■*  Compare  Core's  Bonrhon  Kinps  of  Spain,  London,  1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  with 
77(8  Jlislory  of  Alberoni,  London,  1719,  pp.  119,  2.53;  and  Bacallnr,  Comentarios 
de  la  O'lurra  de  L'spaiia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1C8,  109.     The  outcry  which  this  caused,  may 
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true  that,  in  these  and  similar  measures,  Alberoni  oj)posed 
himself  to  the  national  will,  and  that  he  lived  to  repent  of  his 
boldness.  It  is,  hov/ever,  also  true,  that  his  policy  was  part 
of  a  great  secular  and  anti-theological  movement,  which,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  felt  all  over  Europe.  The  effects 
of  that  movement  were  seen  in  the  government  of  Spain,  hut 
not  in  the  people.  This  was  because  the  government  for  many 
years  was  wielded  by  foreigners,  or  by  natives  imbued  with  a 
foreign  spirit.  Hence  we  find  that,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  politicians  of  Spain  formed  a  class 
more  isolated,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  living  on  their  own 
intellectual  resources,  than  the  politicians  of  any  other  country 
during  the  same  period.  That  this  indicated  a  state  of  disease, 
and  that  no  political  improvement  can  produce  real  good,  unless 
it  is  desired  by  the  people  before  being  conferred  on  them,  will 
be  admitted  by  whoever  has  mastered  the  lessons  v/hich  history 
contains.  The  results  actually  produced  in  Spain,  we  shall 
presently  see.  But  it  will  first  be  advisable  that  I  should  give 
some  further  evidence  of  the  extent  to  wdiich  the  influence  of  the 
Church  had  prostrated  the  national  intellect,  and  hy  discouraging 
all  inquiry,  and  fettering  all  freedom  of  thought,  had  at  length 
reduced  the  country  to  such  a  plight,  that  the  faculties  of  men, 
rusted  by  disuse,  were  no  longer  equal  to  fulfil  the  functions 
required  from  them  ;  so  that  in  every  department,  whether 
of  political  life,  or  of  speculative  philosophy,  or  even  of  mechan- 
ical industry,  it  was  necessary  that  foreigners  should  be  called 
in,  to  do  that  work,  which  the  natives  had  become  unable  to 
perform. 

The  ignorance  in  which  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances 
had  sunk  the  Spaniards,  and  their  inactivity,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  would  bo  utterly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
every  variety  of  evidence.  Gramont,  v/riting  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  describes  the  upper  classes  as  not  only 
unacquainted  with  science  or  literature,  but  as  knowing  scarcely 
any  thing  even  of  the  commonest  events  which  occurred  out 
of  their  ov;n  country.  The  lower  ranks,  he  adds,  are  equally 
idle,  and  rely  upon  foreigners  to  reap  their  wheat,  to  cut  their 

be  easily  imagined  ;  and  Alberoni,  finding  himself  in  great  peril,  took  advantage  of 
the  secrecy  of  the  negotiations,  to  deny  part,  at  least,  of  the  charges  made  against 
him.  See  his  indignant,  but  yet  cautious,  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  Ilhtorii  of  Alberoni, 
1719,  p.  124.  Ortiz,  who  had  evidently  not  looked  into  the  evidence,  is  so  ill-in- 
formed as  to  KU})i)ose  that  this  was  a  calumnious  accusation  brought  against  Alberoni 
alter  his  fall.  "Caido  ya  por  cntonces  Alberoni  de  su  grandeza,  cxpclido  igno- 
ininiosanicnto  de  Kspana,  y  aun  perseguido  por  el  Itey  en  Italia,  preso  en  Koma  por 
orden  del  Papa,  etc.  no  era  dificil  atribuirle  culpas  agcnas  6  no  cometidas."  Kote 
in  Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vii.  p.  321. 
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hay,  and  to  build  their  lioiises.-'"  Anotlicr  observer  of  society, 
as  it  existed  iu  Madrid  in  1679,  assures  us  that  men,  even  of 
the  hig-hest  position,  never  thought  it  necessary  that  their  sons 
should  study  ;  and  that  those  who  were  destined  for  the  army 
could  not  learn  mathematics,  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  inasmuch 
as  there  were  neither  schools  nor  masters  to  teach  them.'^''' 
Books,  unless  they  were  books  of  devotion,  were  deemed  utterly 
useless  ;  no  one  consulted  them  ;  no  one  collected  them  ;  and, 
imtil  the  eighteenth  century,  Madrid  did  not  possess  a  single 
public  library.-'*  In  other  cities  professedly  devoted  to  purposes 
of  education,  similar  ignorance  prevailed,  Salamanca  was  the 
seat  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  famous  university  in  Spain, 
and  there,  if  any  where,  we  might  look  for  the  encouragement 
of  science.-"     But  De  Torres,  v\-ho  was  himself  a  Spaniard,  and 

*"  "  Leur  parcssc,  ct  I'ignorance  non  seulement  des  sciences  et  des  arts,  mais 
quasi  generalemciit  de  tout  ce  qui  so  passe  liors  de  rEspagnc,  ct  on  pcut  dire  nieme 
hors  du  lieu  ou  ils  liabitciit,  vent  prcsque  de  pair,  ct  sent  ineoiiccvable?.  La  pau- 
vretc  est  graiidc  parnii  cux,  ce  qui  provicnt  de  leur  extreme  parcssc;  car  si  nombro 
de  nos  Fran(;ais  n'alloicut  i'auclier  leurs  foins,  coui)cr  Icurs  bles  ctfaire  Icursbriques, 
je  crois  qu'ils  courroient  fortune  de  se  laisscr  niourir  de  faiui,  et  de  sc  tcnir  sous  dcs 
tentes  pour  no  so  pas  donner  la  peine  dc  bitir  dcs  niaisons."  ....  "L'cducation 
de  leurs  cnfims  est  scmblablc  -^  cclie  qu'ils  ont  eu  dc  Icurs  peres,  c'cst-;\-dire  sans 
qu'ils  apprciuicnt  iii  sciences  ni  excrciccs  ;  ct  je  no  crois  pas  que  parnii  tons  Ics 
grands  que  j'ay  pratiques,  il  sen  trouvat  un  scul  qui  sut  dccliner  sou  iioni."  .... 
"  Ils  n'ont  iiulle  curiosite  dc  voir  Ics  ];ays  etrangors,  ct  encore  nioius  de  s'enqu6rir 
dc  ce  qui  s'y  passe."  Mcmolrcs  dit  Mariclial  dc  Gramont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  "JT,  78,  82,  83, 
in  Collection  (lex  Memoircs  par  J'etltot  et  Moiiincrquc,  vol.  Ivii.  See  also  Aarscns  de 
Sommcrdijck\  Voijarie  d'Espaf/nc.  Paris,  1GC5,  4to,  p.  124.  "La  torre  mcsmc  n'y  est 
pas  toutc  cultiuoe  par  des  gens  du  pays  :  au  temps  du  labourage,  dcs  scmaiMcs  ct  de 
la  recoltc,  il  leur  vicnt  quantite  do  ]iaysans  du  IJcarn  ct  d'autrcs  endroits  dc  France, 
qui  gagnent  bcaucoup  d'argont,  pour  leur  nicttro  Icuis  bleds  en  terrc  ct  ])0ur  Ics 
recueillir.  Les  arcliilcctcs  ct  cliarpcntiers  y  sont  aussi  ]iQur  la  plupart  csi rangers, 
q\ii  sc  font  payer  au  triple  de  ce  qu'ils  gagncroicnt  en  Icur  pays.  IJans  JIadrid  on 
ne  voit  pas  un  porteur  d'eau  qui  ue  soit  estrauger,  ct  la  jjlupart  des  cordonniers  et 
tailleurs  le  sont  aussi." 

'"  "Mais  aussi  dc  quelle  nianicre  Ics  61evc-t-on?  lis  n'ctudient  point;  ou 
neglige  (ic  leur  donner  d  liabiles  |)receptcurs ;  des  qu'on  les  dcsiinc  i  I'epcc,  on  ne 
se  goucie  plus  (pi'lls  apprenncnt  le  latin  ni  I'liistoire.  On  devroit  au  inoins  leur  cn- 
seigncr  ce  fpii  est  do  leur  nicsiicr,  les  matlicmatiqucs,  a  faire  des  armcs  et  h  niouter 
i  chcval.  lis  n'y  pcnsent  seulement  pas.  II  n'y  a  point  ici  d'.Vcadcniie  ni  de  mnilrcs 
qui  niontrcnt  ccs  sorles  de  ehoses.  Les  jeunes  liommcs  passcnt  le  tenis  qu'ils  de- 
vroient  cnq)lo'icr  &  s'instruire  dans  un  oi.-ivete  pitoiablc."  Letter  from  Madrid, 
dated  27th  June  1G79,  in  1/Aulnoy,  Jiclation  da  Voyayc  d'Jispagne,  Lyon,  1G93, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  233. 

""  "  Madrid  6tant  la  capitalo  d'une  monarchic  aussi  vasto,  il  n'y  cut  dans  cette 
villo  jtisqu' iM'epofpK!  du  regnc  <lc  Philippe  V.  aucune  bibliotlieque  publiciue."  Sem- 
pcre,  J>e  la  Monarchie  K-y/ai/nolr,  Paiis,  IB'Ji'i.  vol.  ii.  p.  7 'J. 

-"  The  university  was  tiansicrred  from  Palencia  to  Salamanca,  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  J'orncr,  Omcion  Apolor/Hica  par  la  Enpaua^  Madrid,  1786, 
p.  170.  By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  had  become  very  prosperous 
(ScmpcrCy  J)e  la  Afonarchic  Expngnoh,  vol.  i.  p.  G5) ;  and  in  1535,  it  is  described  as 
"  a  great  Universiiie,  conteyning  seven  or  eight  thowsnnd  students."  See  a  letter 
from  John  ^lason,  dated  Valladolid,  3d  July  ir)3.'>,  in  7i7/iV  Original  Lettcru,  second 
series,  vol.  ii.  p.  HO,  London,  1827.  liut,  like  every  thing  eL'^c  which  was  vahiablo 
in  Spain,  it  declined  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  Monconys,  who  carefully  ex- 
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was  educated  at  Salamanca,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
declares  that  he  had  studied  at  that  university  for  five  years 
before  lie  had  heard  that  such  things  as  the  mathematical 
sciences  existed.^-"  So  late  as  the  year  1771,  the  same  univer- 
sity publicly  refused  to  allow  the  discoveries  of  Newton  to  be 
taught  ;  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  the  system  of  Newton 
was  not  so  consonant  with  revealed  religion  as  the  system  of 
Aristotle.--'  All  over  Spain,  a  similar  plan  was  adopted. 
Every  where,  knowledge  was  spurned,  and  inquiry  discouraged. 
Feijoo,  who,  notwithstanding  his  superstition,  and  a  certain 
slavishness  of  mind,  from  which  no  Spaniard  cf  that  age  could 
escape,  did,  on  matters  of  science,  seek  to  enlighten  his  coun- 
trymen, has  left  upon  record  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  who- 
ever had  acquired  all  that  was  taught  in  his  time  under  the 
name  of  philosophy,  would,  as  the  reward  of  his  labour,  be  more 
ignorant  than  he  was  before  he  besran.'^^^     And  there  can  be 

amined  it  in  1628,  and  praises  some  of  its  arrangements  which  were  still  in  force, 
adds,  "Mais  je  suis  aussi  contraiiit  do  dire  apres  tant  de  loiianges,  que  Ics  ccolicrs 
qui  etudicnt  dans  cette  universite  sont  dcs  vrais  ignorans."  Lcs  Voyages  de  Mon- 
sieur de  Moncont/!!,  Quatrieme  Partie,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  Paris,  1695.  However,  their 
ignorance,  of  which  Monconys  gives  some  curious  instances,  did  not  prevent  Span- 
ish writers,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  from  deeming  the  University  of  Sulamanca 
to  be  the  greatest  institution  of  its  hind  in  the  world.  "La  mayor  del  orbc,  madre 
gloriosisima  de  todas  las  cioncias  y  de  los  mas  vehementes  ingenios,  que  han  ilus- 
trado  las  cdades."  Vida  de  C'aldcron  de  la  Barca,  pp.  iii.  iv.,  reprijUcd  in  Kcil's 
edition  of  C'aldcron,  Leipsique,  1827.  Compare  Davila  {Felipe  Tcrcero,  p.  81), 
"Salamanca,  madrc  de  ciencias  y  letras  ;  "  Yafiez  {Jfei/wriax,  p.  228),  "Universidad 
insigne,  y  Olicina  do  las  buenas  Letras  de  Espana  ;  "  Bacallar  ^Comcntarios,  vol.  i. 
p.  238),  "  El  emporio  do  las  ciencias  ;  "  and  Ximencz  (  Vida  de  Rihcra,  p.  6),  "  Sala- 
manca, cathedra  universal  de  las  artes,  y  emporio  de  lodas  ciencias." 

-■•  "Says,  that,  after  he  had  been  five  years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  univer- 
sity there,  it  was  by  accident  he  learned  the  existence  of  the  mathematical  sciences." 
Ticknors  Ilistor;^  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  223,  A  celebrated  Spanish 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  actually  boasts  of  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen 
concerning  malliematies,  and  discerns,  in  their  neglect  of  that  foolish  pursuit,  a 
decisive  proof  of  their  s\iperiority  over  other  nations.  "No  se  dexe  deslunibrar  con 
los  asperos  calculos  e  intriiicadas  demostraciones  geometricas,  con  que,  astuto  el 
entcndimiento,  disinmla  el  engailo  con  los  disfraccs  de  la  verdad.  El  uso  do  las 
matematicaa  es  la  alquimia  en  la  fisica,  que  da  apariencias  dc  oro  a  lo  que  no  lo  cs." 
Forner,  Oracion  Apologetica  por  la  Espana  y  su  Merita  Literario,  Madrid,  HSC, 
p.  38.  Compare  his  contemptuous  notice  (p.  06)  of  those  insignificant  persons,  who 
"con  titulo  de  filosofos  han  dado  algun  aunicuto  a  las  matematicas  ;  "  and  his  com- 
parison (p.  222)  of  .Mercado  with  Newton. 

"'  "  L'universito  de  Salamanqne,  excitee  par  le  Conseil,  ;\  reformer  ses  etudes, 
en  I'annee  1771,  lui  repondit  '  qu'ello  ne  pouvait  se  separer  du  periinitetismo,  parce 
que  les  systomes  dc  Newton,  Gassendi  et  Descartes,  ne  concordent  pas  autant  avec 
les  vcritcs  levclees  que  ceiix  d'Aristote.'  "  Sempere,  Monarchic  Fspar/uole,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152.  Tliis  reply,  says  M.  Sempcro,  p.  153,  may  be  found  "dans  la  collection  des 
ordonnanccs  royalos."  Li  Letters  from  Spain  hi}  an  English  Officer,  London,  1788, 
vol.  ii.  p.  250,  it  is  stated,  that,  in  all  the  Spanish  universities,  "Newton,  and  modern 
philosophy,  is  still  prohibited.  Nothing  can  supplant  Aristotle,  and  the  supersti- 
tious fivthers  and  doctors  of  the  church." 

--*  Or,  as  ho,  in  one  place,  expresses  himself,  would  know  "very  little  more  than 
nothing."  "  El  que  estudio  Logica,  y  Metaphysica,  con  lo  demas  que,  debaxo  del 
nombre  de  Pliilo?otia,  se  ensefia  en  las  Escuclas,  por  bien  que  sepa  todo,  sabe  uiuy 
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no  doubt  that  ho  was  right.  Tlie-re  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
Spain,  the  more  a  man  was  taught,  the  less  he  would  know. 
For,  he  was  taught  that  inquiry  was  sinful,  that  intellect  must 
be  repressed,  and  that  credulity  and  submission  were  the  first 
of  human  attributes.  The  Duke  de  Saint  Simon,  who,  in  1721 
and  1722,  was  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  sums  np  his 
observations  by  the  remark,  that,  in  Spain,  science  is  a  crime, 
and  ignorance  a  virtue. '■'-^  Fifty  years  later,  another  shrewd 
observer,  struck  with  amazement  at  the  condition  of  the  na- 
tional mind,  expresses  his  opinion  in  a  sentence  equally  pithy 
and  almost  equally  severe.  Searching  for  an  illustration  to 
convey  his  sense  of  the  general  darkness,  ho  emphatically  says, 
that  the  common  education  of  an  English  gentleman  would,  in 
Spain,  constitute  a  man  of  learning."-^ 

Those  Avho  know  what  the  common  education  of  an  English 
gentleman  was  eighty  years  ago,  will  a})preciate  the  force  of 
this  comparison,  and  will  understand  how  benighted  a  country 
must  have  been,  to  which  such  a  taunt  was  api)licable.  To 
expect  that,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Spaniards  should 
make  any  of  the  discoveries  which  accelerate  the  march  ol 
nations,  would  be  idle  indeed  ;  for  they  would  not  even  receive 
the  discoveries,  which  other  nations  had  made  for  them,  and 
had  cast  into  the  common  lap.  So  loyal  and  orthodox  a  people 
had  nothing  to  do  with  novelties,  which,  being  innovations  on 
ancient  opinions,  were  fraught  with  danger.  The  Spaniards 
desired  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  their  ancestors,  and  not  have 
their  faith  in  the  past  rudely  disturbed.  In  tic  inorganic  world, 
the  magnificent  discoveries  of  Newton  were  contumeliously 
rejected  ;  and,  in  the  organic  world,  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  denied,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fiity  years  after  Harvey 
had  proved  it.--=     These   things  were   new,  and  it  was  better 

poco  niaa  que  nada ;  pcro  sucna  iiiucbo.  Dicpso,  que  C9  un  gran  Philo«ofo;  y  no 
cs  Fhilosoib  grandc,  ni  cliico."  J'cijvo,  Tlicalro  Critico  Universal,  vol.  ii.  p.  187, 
quinta  impression,  Madrid,  1711. 

"-'  "  La  science  est  un  crime,  I'if^noraiice  ct  la  6fupidii6  la  premiere  vcrtu." 
Jlhiioires  dti  I)uc  de  Saint  Hiinou,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  209,  Paris,  1840.  Elsewhere  (vol. 
xxxvi.  p.  252)  lie  eayp,  "  Los  josuitcs  savants  partout  ct  en  tout  genre  de  science,  co 
qui  ne  leur  est  pas  lueme  di^^|)ulc•  par  lours  cnncniiH,  Ics  j(5suitos,  dis-jo,  sont  igno- 
raut.s  en  Espagne,  mais  d'uiic  ifrnoraiu'c  h  surprcndro." 

--'  "  The  common  education  of  an  Englisli  gentleman  woidd  constitute  a  man 
of  learning  here  ;  and,  should  he  undorsland  Greek,  he  would  be  fpiih!  a  jihenome- 
non."  Swiribttmc's  Travels  t/irou/h  Spain  in  1775  and  I77('',  vol.  ii.  p.  212,  213, 
2d  edit.,  London,  1787. 

•-'  So  late  as  1787,  Townsend,  a  very  accomplisheil  man,  who  travelled  through 
Spain  with  the  express  object  of  noting  the  state  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  eco- 
liomical  condition  of  the  country,  and  who,  by  previous  stiuly,  h;id  well  qualified 
himself  for  such  an  undertaking,  says,  "  I  have  observed  in  gnnrM-al,  that  the  jihysi- 
cians  with  whom  I  haxc  had  occasion  to  converse,  are  disciples  of  their  favourite 
doctor  Piqucr,  who  denied,  or  at  least  doubted  of,  the  circulation  of  the   blood." 
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to  pause  a  little,  and  not  receive  them  too  hastily.  On  the 
same  principle,  when,  in  the  year  1760,  some  bold  men  in  the 
government  proposed  that  the  streets  of  Madrid  should  be 
cleansed,  so  daring  a  suggestion  excited  general  anger.  Not 
only  the  vulgar,  but  even  those  who  were  called  educated,  were 
loud  in  their  censure.  The  medical  profession,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  health,  were  desired,  by  the  government,  to  give 
their  ojjinion.  This,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  doing.  They  had 
no  doubt  that  the  dirt  ought  to  remain.  To  remove  it,  was 
a  new  experiment  ;  and  of  new  experiments,  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  the  issue.  Their  fathers  having  lived  in  the  midst  of 
it,  why  should  not  they  do  the  same  ?  Their  fathers  were  wise 
men,  and  must  have  had  good  reasons  for  their  conduct.  Even 
the  smell,  of  which  some  persons  complained,  was  most  likely 
wholesome.  For,  the  air  being  sharp  and  piercing,  it  was  ex- 
tremely probable  that  bad  smells  made  the  atmosphere  heavy, 
and  in  that  way  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  injurious  properties. 
The  physicians  of  Madrid  were,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  mat- 
ters had  better  remain  as  their  ancestors  had  left  them,  and  that 
no  attempts  should  be  made  to  purify  the  capital  by  removing 
the  filth  which  lay  scattered  on  every  side.""^ 

TownMnd\  Journey  through  Spain,  2d  cd.,  London,  1*792,  Tol.  iii.  p.  281.  At  that 
time,  tlie  Spanish  pliy.sicians  were,  however,  bcj;iuning  to  read  Hoffmann,  Cullen, 
and  other  heretical  speculators,  in  whose  works  they  would  find,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  assumed,  and  was  not  even  treated  as  a 
debatable  question.  But  the  students  were  obliged  to  take  such  matters  on  trust; 
for,  adds  Townscnd,  p.  282,  "  In  their  niedicr.l  classes,  they  had  no  dissections." 
Compare  LaborcWs  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  VO,  vol.  iii.  p.  315,  London,  1SU9,  and  Godoy's 
Memoirs,  London,  ISoC,  vol.  ii.  p.  ITiT.  Godor,  speaking  of  the  three  colleges  of 
surgery  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Cadiz,  .';L\ys  tliat  until  his  administration  in  HOS, 
"  In  the  capital,  even  that  of  Sau  Carlos  had  not  a  lectnre-room  for  practical  in- 
struction." 

"°  This  little  episode  is  noticed  by  Cabarrus,  in  his  Elogio  de  Carlos  ITT.  Mad- 
rid, 17S9,  4to,  p.  xiv.  "La  salubridad  del  ayre,  la  limpieza  y  .^eguridad  dc  las 
calles."  .  .  .  .  "  Pero  ,•;  quien  crceru  que  cste  noble  cmpcno  produxo  las  mas  vivas 
qucjas:  que  se  conmovio  el  vulgo  de  todas  clases;  y  que  tuvo  varias  autoridades  d 
su  favor  la  cxtrana  doctrina  de  que  los  vapores  mefiticos  oran  un  correctivo  salu- 
dable  de  la  rigidez  del  dima?  "  But  the  fullest  details  will  be  found  in  the  recently 
published  and  very  elaborate  History  of  Charles  III.  by  M.  Rio,  from  which  I  will 
give  one  or  two  extracts.  "Para  la  limpieza  de  las  calles  poseia  mayores  6  menores 
fondos  el  ayuntamiento,  y  cuaiido  el  Key  quiso  poner  la  mano  en  cste  ramo  de  poli- 
cia,  le  prescntaron  dictamenes  dc  medicos  ca  que  sc  dcfcndia  el  absurdo  de  scr  elc- 
mento  dc  salubridad  la  basura."  Tito,  TUsforia  del  licinndo  de  Carlos  TIT.,  ^ladrid, 
1850,  vol.  iv.  p.  51.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  2G7,  208,  where  it  is  mentioned,  that  when 
tlie  minister,  Esquilache,  persevered  in  his  attem))ts  to  have  the  streets  of  Madrid 
cleaned,  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  made  impiirics  into  the  opinions  of  their 
fathers  on  the  su)>ject ;  and  the  result  v.as,  "  que  le  prescntaron  cierta^  original- 
isima  consulta  hecha  por  los  mddicos  b:ijo  el  reinado  de  uno  dc  los  Felipcs  de 
Austria,  y  reducida  a  demostrar  que,  siendo  sumaraentc  sutil  el  aire  de  la  pob- 
lacion  a  causa  de  cstar  pioxima  la  sierra  dc  Guadarrama,  ocasionaria  los  mayorc? 
estragos  si  no  se  impregnara  en  los  vapores  de  las  inmundicias  desparramadas  poi 
las  calles."  That  this  idea  had  long  been  entertained  by  the  iihysicians  of  Madrid, 
we  also  know  from  another  testimony,  with  which  none  of  th.e  Spanish  historians 
are  acqwainted.     Sir  llichjird  Wynne,  who  visited  that  capital  in  1023,  describes  a 
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Whilo  such  notions  prevailed  respecting  the  preservation 
of  health,'-^  it  is  hardly  to  he  supposed  that  the  treatment  of 
disease  should  be  very  successful.  To  bleed  and  to  purge, 
were  the  only  remedies  prescribed  by  the  Spanish  physicians.^-^ 
Their  ignorance  of  the  commonest  functions  of  the  human  body 
was  altogether  surprising,  and  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition,  that  in  medicine,  as  in  other  departments,  the 
Spaniards  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew  no  more  than  their 
progenitors  of  the  sixteenth.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  they 
appeared  to  know  less.  For,  their  treatment  was  so  violent 
that  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  submit  to  it  for  any  length 
of  time.--'  Their  own  king,  Philip  V.,  did  not  dare  to  trust 
himself  in  their  hands,  but  ])referred  having  an  Irishman  for  his 
physician.-^"  Though  the  Irish  had  no  great  medical  reputa- 
tion, any  thing  was  better  than  a  Spanish  doctor."'     The  arts 

disgusting  practice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adds,  "  Being  desirous  to  know  why  so 
beastly  a  custom  is  suficrcd,  tliey  say  it's  a  thing  prescribed  by  their  jihysicians ;  for 
t'.iey  hold  tiie  air  to  be  so  pierciiig  and  suJitle,  that  this  kind  of  corrnpting  it  with 
these  ill  vapours  keeps  it  in  good  temper."  'J'he  Aufobiofjraphi/  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Siinonds  i>'iW.s-,  edited  by  J.  O.  llalliwcU,  London,  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  44(5. 

"'  Even  thirty  years  later,  it  was  said,  with  good  reason,  that  "  es  niencstcr 
deshacer  todo  lo  que  sa  ha  Iiccfto,^'  and  "confiar  exclusivatnente  el  j)rccioso  deposito 
do  la  sanidad  publica  a  las  manos  capaces  dc  conservarlo  y  inejorarlo."  Martaa  por 
el  Conde  de  Cabarrus,  Madrid,  ]81o,  p.  2S0.  Tliesc  letteis,  which,  though  little 
known,  contain  some  interesting  statements,  were  written  iu  1*792  and  1V93.  Sec 
p.  34,  and  Prologo,  p.  i. 

"■■"  Bleeding,  liowever,  had  the  preference.  See  the  curious  evidence  in  Towns- 
cnd's  Jounicij  through  Spain  /h  17S0  and  17S7,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37 -39.  Townsend,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  was  amazed  at  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of 
the  Spanish  pliysicians.  lie  says,  "The  science  and  practice  of  medicine  arc  at  the 
lowest  ebb  in  Spain,  but  more  especially  in  the  Asturias."  Compare  Sprcnr/cl,  Ilis- 
toire  de  la  Ilokcine,  vol.  iii.  p.  217, 1'ari.s,  181 T),  with  ]Vi)iwood\i  Memorials,  liOndon, 
1725,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.  Tlic  last  reference  .shows  the  terrible  "  purging  and  letting 
blood,"  to  wdiicli  the  unfortimate  Spaniards  were  e.Nposed  iu  the  reign  of  I'hilip  III. 
Another  observer,  much  later,  .states  that  "  La  saign6e  leur  est  asscz  faniili^re.  lis 
so  la  font  faire  hors  du  lit  tant  que  Icurs  forces  Ic  pcinicttent,  et  lorsquils  en  nscnt 
par  pjricaution.  Us  se  font  tircr  du  f.an(j  deux  jours  dc  suite  du  bras  droit  ct  dur/auche, 
dixant  qit'il  faitt  ega'iser  Ic  sang.  On  pent  .jugcr  de  \\  si  la  circulation  leur  est 
connue."  Voi/agcs  faits  en  L'spagnc,  par  i)/o«stejo- J/****,  Amsterdam,  17o0,  p. 
112.  Sec  furtiier  Clarke's  Letters  co7tccrning  the  Spanish  Nation,  London,  4to,  1703, 
p.  55,  and  Spain  bi/  an  American,  Loiulon,  1S31,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

*"*  In  1780,  poor  Cunil)erlund,  when  in  Madrid,  was  as  nearly  na  possible  nmr- 
dered  by  three  of  their  surgeons  in  a  very  few  days;  the  most  dangerous  of  his  as- 
sailants being  no  less  a  man  than  the  "  chief  Kurgcon  of  the  Guardes  de  Corps," 
who,  says  the  unfortunate  .'■ufl'erer,  was  "  sent  to  me  by  authority."  Sec  Mcmoirt 
of  Jiichnrd  Cumberland,  vritten  bg  himself,  London,  ]8(i7,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ()7,  08. 

"'"  Duch).^  Hays  of  I'liilip  V.,  "  II  eloit  fort  atlentif  sur  .sa  san((j;  son  m^decin, 
s'il  cAt  6te  intriguant,  auroit  pii  jouer  un  grand  role,  Lyghins  Irlandois,  qui  oecu- 
poit  cette  premiere  place,  fort  eloigne  dc  Tintrigtie  ct  de  la  cuiudiie,  instruit  dans 
son  art,  s'en  oceupoit  uniquenicnt.  Apiis  sa  mort,  la  reinc  fit  donner  la  place  h 
Scrvi,  son  medecin  parlicnlier."  Jlfemoires  par  Duclos,  2"  ddit.  Paris,  1791,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  200,  201.  "  Hyghens,  premier  medecin,  etait  Irlandais."  Mhnoircs  du  Due  d^ 
Saiiit  Simon,  vol.  xx.xvi.  p.  215,  cd.  Paris,  1811. 

*"  In  the  ciglitecnth  century,  the  Spaniards,  generally,  began  to  admit  this; 
since  they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  friends  and  relations  sue- 
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incidental  to  medicine  and  surgery,  were  equally  backward. 
The  instruments  were  rudely  made,  and  the  drugs  badly  pre- 
pared. Pharmacy  being  unknown,  the  apothecaries'  shops, 
in  the  largest  towns,  were  entirely  supplied  from  abroad  ; 
while,  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  districts  remote  from  the 
capital,  the  medicines  were  of  such  a  quality,  that  the  best 
which  could  be  hoped  of  them  was,  that  they  might  be  innoc- 
uous. For,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain 
did  not  possess  one  practical  chemist.  Indeed,  we  are  assured 
by  Campomanes  himself,  that,  so  late  as  the  year  1776,  there 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  country  a  single  man  who 
knew  how  to  make  the  commonest  drugs,  such  as  magnesia, 
Glauber's  salts,  and  the  ordinary  preparations  of  mercury  and 
antimony.  This  eminent  statesman  adds,  however,  that  a 
chemical  laboratory  was  about  to  be  established  in  Madrid  ; 
and  although  the  enterprise,  being  without  a  precedent,  would 
surely  be  regarded  as  a  portentous  novelty,  he  expresses  a  con- 
fident expectation,  that,  by  its  aid,  the  universal  ignorance  of 
his  countrymen  would  in  time  be  remedied. ^^-^^ 

Whatever  was  useful  in  practice,  or  whatever  subserved 
the  purposes  of  knowledge,  had  to  come  from  abroad.  Ensen- 
ada,  the  well-known  minister  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  was  appalled 
by  the  darkness  and  apathy  of  the  nation,  which  he  tried, 
but  tried  in  vain,  to  remove.  When  he  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  publicly  de- 

cuiubed  so  rapidly  under  professional  treatment,  that  sickness  and  death  were  al- 
most synonymous.  Hence,  notwithstanding  their  hatred  of  the  French  nation, 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  French  physicians  and  French  surgeons, 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  1707,  the  Princess  des  Ursins 
writes  from  Madrid  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  Lcs  chirurgieus  espagnols  sont 
nie3estin)e-5  miJme  de  ceux  de  leur  nation  ;  "  and,  in  another  letter,  "  Lcs  Espagnols 
conviennent  que  les  medocins  fran(;:iis  sont  bcaucoup  plus  savants  que  los  leurs  ;  ils 
s'en  servcnt  niume  tres-volontiers,  niais  ils  sont  persuades  que  ceux  do  la  faculte  do 
MontpcHior  Temportent  sur  les  autres."  Lettres  inidltcs  de  Madame  de  Maintenon 
et  de  la  Princcsse  des  Ursins,  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

"^  Campomanes  {Apcndlce  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  Madrid,  lYTii,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
74,  75),  speaking  of  a  work  on  distillation,  says,  "La  tercera  (parte)  describe  la 
jircparacion  de  los  productos  quimicos  sulidos:  csto  es  lapreparacion  dc  varias  sus- 
tancias  terreas,  como  argamasa,  magnesia  blanca,  ojos  de  caugrejo  etc.,  la  dc  varlo3 
sales,  como  sal  de  glaubero,  amoniaco,  cristal  mineral,  borax  rctinado  etc.,  y  la  del 
antimouio,  mercurio,  plomo,  litargirio  etc.,  comunicando  sobrc  todo  lo  cxpresado 
varias  noticias,  que  demuostran  lo  mucho  que  conduceu  a  los  progresos  del  arte,  lag 
observaciones  del  fisico  reflcxivo  :  unidas  a  la  practica  de  un  profesor  experimentado. 
Esle  arte  en  toda  sic  extension  falta  en  Espana.  Solo  le  tenemos  para  aguardientes, 
rosolis,  y  mistelas.  La  scdud  puhlica  cs  demasiado  impbrtante,  para  dcpender  de  los 
cstrafws  en  cosas  cscncialcs ;  quando  no  estimulase  nuestra  industria  lamanutencioii 
de  muchas  familias."  ....  "  Gran  parte  de  est.as  cosas  so  introducen  de  fuera,  por 
no  conoccrsc  bien  las  operaciones  quiuiicas.  No  son  dificultosas  cu  la  execucion  ; 
pero  cs  iicccsario  ensenarlas,  y  conoeer  los  instrumentos  que  son  aproposito.  Uu 
laboratorio  quimico,  quo  sa  va  d  establecer  en  Madrid,  producira  maestros  para  la3 
capitales  del  reyno." 
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clarcd  that  in  Spain  there  was  no  piofessorship  of  public  law,  or 
of  l)hysics,  or  of  anatomy,  or  of  botany.  Ho  further  added,  that 
there  were  no  good  maps  of  Spain,  and  that  there  was  no  person 
who  knew  how  to  construct  them.  All  the  maps  which  they 
had,  came  from  France  and  Holland.  They  were,  he  said,  very 
inaccurate  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  unable  to  make  any,  had 
nothing  else  to  rely  on.  Such  a  state  of  things  he  pronounced 
to  be  shamefid.  For,  as  he  bitterly  complained,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  exertions  of  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  Spaniard  to  know  either  the  position  of  his 
own  town,  or  the  distance  from  one  place  to  another."^^ 

The  only  remedy  for  all  this,  seemed  to  be  foreign  aid  ;  and 
Spain  being  now  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty,  that  aid  was  called 
in.  Cervi  established  the  Medical  Societies  of  Madrid  and  of 
Seville  ;  Virgili  founded  the  College  of  Surgery  at  Cadiz  ;  and 
Bowles  endeavoured  to  promote  among  the  Spaniards  the  study 
of  mineralogy."^  Professors  were  sought  for,  far  and  w^de  ; 
and  application  was  made  to  Linnfeus  to  send  a  person  from 
Sweden  who  could  impart  some  idea  of  botany  to  physiological 
students.""^  Many  other  and  similar  steps  were  taken  by  the 
government,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  would  deserve  our 
warmest  praise,  if  we  did  not  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  any 
government  to  enlighten  a  nation,  and  how  absolutely  essential 

^•^  "  Sn  ministro  cl  celebrc  Enscnada,  que  tenia  grandcs  miras  en  todos  los 
ramos  dc  la  administracion  publica,  dcseaba  ardicutenicntc  mejorar  la  cnscfianza, 
lamentandosc  del  atraso  en  que  esta  sc  liallaba.  'Es  nu'iicstcr,  di'cia  hablando  dc 
las  universidadcs,  reglar  sua  catcdras,  reforniai-  las  superfluas  y  cstableccr  las  que 
faltau  con  nuevas  ordcnanzas  para  ascgurar  el  mojor  nietodo  de  estudio?.  No  £6 
que  liaya  catcdra  algnna  dc  dcrcclio  publico,  dc  fisica  csperinicntal,  de  aiiatomia  y 
botanica.  No  liay  jjuntualos  cartas  geograficas  del  reino  y  dc  pus  provincias,  7>i 
quicn  las  scpa  grabar,  ni  icncmos  otras  qxtc  las  imperfecta^  fjuc  vicncn  dc  Franciay 
Holanda.  De  esto  proviene  que  ignorauios  la  vcrdadcra  pituacion  dc  los  pueblos  y 
SU3  distanciap,  que  cs  una  vergiicnza.'  "  Tapia,  Civili'.acion  A'apai'iola,  Madrid,  1810, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  208,  209.  See  also  Biogrnfia  dc  I'^nseuada,  in  Nnvarretc,  Colccc'wn  dc 
Opiisculos,  Madrid,  18-18,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  22.  *'  Lc  parecia  vcrgonzoso  que  para 
conocer  la  situacion  y  di.stancias  rcspectivas  do  iiuostros  miiinios  pueblos  y  lugarcs, 
dependie.senios  dc  los  franccses  y  holandeses,  (juienes  jior  sus  niapas  impcrlcctas  de  la 
peninsula  extraian  dc  clla  Bunias  considerables."  Eighty  years  after  this  complaint 
was  made  by  Enscnada,  we  lind  a  traveller  in  Spain  stating  that  "  a  decent  map  of 
any  part,  even  of  the  country  round  the  gates  of  the  capital,  cannot  bo  found." 
Cook's  i>pain  from  182'J  to  1832,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  Compare  Notices 
of  Oeolo'jical  Memoirs,  p.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  (Jiiartrrli/  Journal  of  the  Geological 
iiocict;i,\o\.  \\.,  London,  1850;  "  even  a  good  geographical  map  of  the  Teninsula 
does  not  exist." 

-"  M.  Rio  {Hlstoria  del  Reinadn  dc  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  18.'))  mentions  this  in  a 
very  characterislic  manner.^  "  Varios  extranjeros  distingnidos  liallaron  fratcriiidnd 
entre  los  cspanolcs^y  corresjmndierov  hidalgnmentc  al  hospedajc  :  ("ervi  dio  vida  d  las 
Bocicdades  incdicas  de  Madrid  y  Sovilla";  Virgili  al  colcgio  dc  Ciriigia  de  Cadiz  ; 
Quer  trabajo  sin  descanso  para  que  el  jardin  IJotiinico  no  fuera  un  simple  lugar  dc 
recreo,  sino  principalmentc  de  cstudio  ;  Howies  conuinico  grandc  inipulso  iilaminer- 
ftlogia,"  &c. 

"'  I  Lave  mislaid  the  evidence  of  this  fact;  but  the  reader  may  rely  on  its  ac- 
curacy. 
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it  is  that  the  desire  for  improvement  should,  in  the  first  place, 
proceed  from  the  people  themselves.  No  progress  is  real,  unless 
it  is  spontaneous.  The  movement,  to  be  effective,  must  ema- 
nate from  within,  and  not  from  without  ;  it  must  be  due  to 
general  causes  acting  on  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the 
mere  will  of  a  few  powerful  individuals.  During  the  eighteenth 
century,  all  the  means  of  improvement  were  lavishly  supjolied 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  Spaniards  did  not  want  to  improve. 
They  were  satisfied  with  themselves  ;  they  were  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  own  oi^inions  ;  they  were  proud  of  the  notions 
which  they  inherited,  and  which  they  did  not  wish  either  to 
increase  or  to  diminish.  Being  unable  to  doubt,  they  were, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  inquire.  New  and  beautiful  truths, 
conveyed  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  language,  could 
produce  no  effect  upon  men.  whose  minds  vv^ere  thus  hardened 
and  enslaved. '^^^  An  unhappy  combination  of  events,  working 
without  interruption  since  the  fifth  century,  had  predetermined 
the  national  character  in  a  particular  direction,  and  neither 
statesmen,  nor  kings,  nor  legislators,  could  effect  aught  against  it. 
The  seventeenth  century  was,  however,  the  climax  of  all.  In 
that  age,  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  a  sleep,  from  which,  as  a 
nation,  it  has  never  since  awakened.  It  was  a  sleep,  not  of  re- 
pose, but  of  death.  It  was  a  sleep,  in  which  the  faculties,  in- 
stead of  being  rested,  were  paralyzed,  and  in  wdiich  a  cold  and 
universal  torpor  succeeded  that  glorious,  though  partial,  activ- 
ity, which,  while  it  made  the  name  of  Spain  terrible  in  the 
world,  had  insured  the  respect  even  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 

Even  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  ex- 
celled, partook  of  the  general  degeneracy,  and,  according  to  the 
confession  of  their  own  wiiters,  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  flillen  into  complete  decay. '^'''  The  arts 
which  secure  national  safety,  were  in  the  same  predicament  as 
those  which  minister  to  national  pleasure.  There  vras  no  one 
in  Spain  who  could  build  a  ship  ;    there  was  no  one  who  knew 

'"'  Townscnd  [Joimiei;  throurjh  Spain  in  17SG  and  1757,  vol.  ii.  p.  275)  says, 
"  Don  Antonio  Solano,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  merits  attention  for 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  demonstrations;  but,  unfortunately,  aUhon,!:jh  his 
lectures  are  delivered  gratis,  such  is  the  v/ant  of  taste  for  science  in  Marid,  that 
nobody  attends  them." 

^•"  "  La  i^noraneia  reinante  en  los  nllimos  aflos  del  siglo  xvii.  depravo  en  tal 
manera  el  buen  gusto,  que  ii  principios  del  xviii.  las  artes  sc  hallaban  en  la  mas 
lastimosa  dccadencia."  Tapia,  Civilizacion  J-.'spafwla,  Jladiid,  18-10,  vol.  iv.  p.  346. 
See  also,  on  this  decline,  or  rather  destruction,  of  taste,  Vclar.qncr.,  Origcncs  de  la 
Poenia  Caatcllana,  Malaga,  175-1,  4to.  "  Un  siglo  corrompido,  en  que  las  letras 
estaban  abandonadas,  y  el  buen  gnsto  casi  desterrado  de  toda  la  naciou."  p.  70. 
"  Al  ]iasso  ([ue  la  nacion  perdia  el  buen  gusto,  y  his  letras  iban  caminando  a  su  total 
dccadencia."  p.  107.  "  Los  caminos  por  donde  nuestros  poetas  eu  el  eiglo  passado 
se  apartaron  del  buen  gusto  en  csta  parte."  p.  170. 
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liow  to  rig  it,  after  it  was  built.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
by  the  close  of  tlie  seventeenth  centuiy,  the  few  ships  which 
Spain  possessed,  Avere  so  rotten,  that,  says  an  historian,  they 
could  hardly  support  the  fire  of  their  own  guns."^  In  1752, 
the  government,  being  determined  to  restore  the  navy,  found  it 
necessary  to  send  to  England  for  shipwrights  ;  and  they  were 
also  obliged  to  apply  to  the  same  quarter  for  persons  Vv'ho  coultl 
make  ropes  and  canvass  ;  the  skill  of  the  natives  being  unequal 
to  sucli  arduous  achievements."^'  In  this  way,  the  ministers  of 
the  Crov>-n,  whose  ability  and  vigour,  considering  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  tlie  incapacity  of  the  people  placed 
them,  were  extremely  remarkable,  contrived  to  raise  a  fleet  su- 
perior to  any  which  had  been  seen  in  Spain  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury.-^" They  also  took  many  other  steps  towards  j^jutting  the 
national  defences  into  a  satisfactory  condition ;  though,  in 
every  instance,  they  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  foreigners. 
Both  the  military  and  the  naval  service  were  in  utter  confusion, 
and  had  to  be  organized  afresh.  The  discipline  of  the  infantry 
was  re-modelled  by  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman,  to  whose  sujjerin- 
tendencc  the  military  schools  of  Spain  were  intrusted.'*"  At 
Cadiz,  a  great  naval  academy  was  formed,  but  the  head  of  it 
was  Colonel  Godin,  a  French  officer.^''^  The  artillery,  which, 
like  every  thing  else,  had  become  almost  useless,  was  improved 
by  Maritz,  the  Frenchman;  while  the  same  service  was  ren- 
dered to  the  arsenals  by  Ga,zola,  the  Italian."^^ 

"'  "  Solo  cuatro  navios  do  linca  y  seis  de  poco  porto  dojaron  los  reycs  dc  orfgcn 
austrlaco,  y  todos  tan  podridos  (juo  apenas  podiau  aguantar  cl  fuego  do  sus  proi)ias 
batcrias."     Jiio,  Hldoria  del  licinado  dc.  Carlos  III.,  iladiid,  185G,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

•^*  "f?c  liiandaron  construir  VI  navios  ;'i  la  vcz,  y  se  contrataron  olros.  ]'or 
medio  dc  D.  Jorge  Juan  sc  trajeron  do  Inglatcn-a  lo3  mas  liabilcs  constructorcs  y 
maestros  para  las  fabricas  do  jarcia,  lona  y  otran."  JJio(jrafia  dc  Ensotada,  in  Na- 
varrcte,  Coleccion  dc  Opunculos,  Madrid,  18-18,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS.  M.  Ixio,  taking  all  tliJH 
as  a  matter  of  course,  quietly  .says,  "  l3.  Jorge  Juan  fuc  ii  Li'jndros  para  cstudiar  la 
construccion  de  navios."  Historia  del  Rcinado  de  Carlos  HI..,  Madrid,  1856,  vol. 
iv.  p.  48.J. 

'■""  M.  Lafuento  says  tliat  Erisenada  was  the  restorer,  and  almost  the  creator,  of 
the  Spanish  navy;  "do  la  cual  fno  el  restam-ador,  ycasi  pudicradceirsc  cl  crcador." 
Lafucntc,  H'mtoria  dc  Expnna,  vol.  xix.  p.  '.V\  1,  Madrid,  1857. 

'"'  "C'cst  par  un  Irlandais  aussi,  OrelUy,  f|uc  la  discipline  dc  rinfantcric  est 
r6form6e."  JJourf/ohiff,  Tableau  ilc  PE^pacinc  Modcrnc,  Paris,  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 
"  Las  cscuclaa  militaros  del  pucrto  dc  Sta,  Maria  para  la  infanteria,  que  dirigio  con 
tanto  acicrto  cl  general  Ofarril  bajo  las  ordcncs  del  condo  de  O'Reilly."  Tapia, 
Civilir.ucion  JiJspaiiola,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 28. 

"'  "  Vino  a  dirigir  la  acadcmia  dc  guardias  marinas  dc  Cadiz."  Tapia,  Civiliza- 
cion  Expanola,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  "  Godin  figuro  cotno  director  dclcolcgio  dc  Guardias 
marinas."  liio,  Jlintoria  dc  Carlos  JJI.,  vol.  i.  p.  18G.  Compare  Biographic  Univer- 
telle,  vol.  xvii.  p.  5C1,  Pari.s,  1816. 

'*'  See  the  interesting  remarks  in  Bonrrjoinri,  Tableau  dc  VERpaync  Modernc, 
Paris,  1808,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96.  lA'l.  With  good  reason,  tliercfore,  was  it  stated,  some 
years  afterwards,  that  "  c'cst  hdcs  Strangers  (pic  TEspi^gne  doit  presquc  tons  Ics 
plans,  lc3  roformes  utiles,  ct  les  connoissances  dont  cllcacu  besoin."  Voyar/e  en 
Espagnc  par  Ic  Marquis  de  Lanrjlc,  1785,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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The  Tnines,  which  form  one  of  the  greatest  natural  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  had  likewise  suffered  from  that  ignorance 
and  ajDathy,  into  which  the  force  of  circumstances  had  plunged 
the  country.  They  were  either  completely  neglected,  or  if 
worked,  they  were  worked  by  other  nations.  The  celebrated 
cobalt-mine,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Gistau  in  Aragon,  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  who,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  derived  immense  profit  from  it.^^^ 
In  the  same  way,  the  silver-mines  of  Guadalcanal,  the  richest 
in  Spain,  were  undertaken,  not  by  natives,  but  by  foreigners. 
Though  they  had  been  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they, 
as  well  as  other  matters  of  importance,  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  seventeenth,  and  were  re-opened,  in  1728,  by  English  adven- 
turers ;  the  enterprise,  the  tools,  the  capital,  and  even  the 
miners,  all  coming  from  England. *^^  Another,  and  still  more 
famous,  mine  is  that  of  Almaden  in  La  Mancha,  which  produces 
mercury  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  great  profusion.  This 
metal,  besides  being  indispensable  for  many  of  the  commonest 
arts,  was  of  peculiar  value  to  Spain,  because  without  it,  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World  could  not  be  extracted  from 
their  ores.  From  Almaden,  where  every  natural  facility  exists 
for  collecting  it,  and  where  the  cinnabar  in  which  it  is  found  is 
unusually  rich,  vast  supplies  had  formerly  been  drawn  ;  but 
they  had  for  some  time  been  diminishing,  although  the  demand, 
especially  from  foreign  countries,  was  on  the  increase.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Spanish  government,  fearing  that  so 
important  a  source  of  wealth  might  altogether  perish,  deter- 
mined to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
mine  was  worked.  As,  hov/ever,  no  Spaniard  possessed  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  such  an  investigation,  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown  were  ol)liged  to  call  on  foreigners  to  help  them.  In 
1752,  an  Irish  naturalist,  named  Bowles,  was  commissioned  to 
visit  Almaden,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  failure.  He  found 
that  the  miners  had  acquired  a  habit  of  sinking  their  shafts 
perpendicularly,  instead  of  following  the  direction  of  the  vein.^^*^ 

■^*  "  Como  los  del  pais  entcudian  poco  do  trabajar  minas,  rinicron  deAlcmania 
algunos  pructicos  para  enscnarlos."  .  .  .  .  "  Los  Alemaucs  sacavoii  de  diclia  niina 
por  largo  ticnipo  cosa  de  500  (i  GOO  quintales  dc  cobalto  al  ano."  Bowles,  Historia 
Natural (k  Espana,  Madrid,  1789,  -Ito,  pp.  41S,  419.  See  also  Dillons  Spain,  Dublin, 
1781,  pp.  227-229. 

S4S  i.j^  2-.28,  anew  adventurer  undertook  the  work  of  opening  the  mines  of 
Guadalcan.al.  Tliis  was  Ladv  Mary  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Towis." 
....  "Lady  Mary  departed" from  ]\[adrid  for  Guadalcanal,  to  which  miners  and 
engines  had  been  sent  from  England  at  her  expense,  and  at  that  of  her  relation, 
Mr.  Gage,  who  accompanied  her,  and  of  her  father,  the  marquis."  Jacob's  Historical 
Inquiry  into  the  Frodaction.and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  Loudon,  1831, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 

"'  "Los  mineros  do  Almaden  nuuca  hicieron  los  socavones  siguiendo  la  inclina- 

VoL.  n.— G 
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So  absurd  a  process  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
want  of  success  ;  and  Bowles  reported  to  the  government,  that 
if  a  shaft  were  to  be  sunk  obliquely,  the  mine  would,  no  doubt, 
again  be  productive.  The  government  approved  of  the  sugges- 
tion, and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  effect.  But  the  Spanish 
miners  were  too  tenacious  of  their  old  customs  to  give  way. 
They  sank  their  shafts  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  had 
done  ;  and  what  their  fathers  had  done,  must  be  right.  The 
result  wr.s,  that  the  mine  had  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  ; 
but  as  Spain  could  suj)ply  no  other  labourers,  it  was  necessary 
to  send  to  Germany  for  fresh  ones.'^*^  After  their  arrival,  mat- 
ters rapidly  improved.  The  mine,  being  superintended  by  an 
Irishman,  and  worked  by  Germans,  assumed  quite  a  different 
appearance  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  with  which 
new  comers  always  have  to  contend,  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  change  was,  that  tlie  yield  of  mercury  was  doubled,' 
and  its  cost  to  the  consumer  correspondingly  lowered. -^^ 

Such  ignorance,  pervading  the  whole  nation,  and  extending 
to  every  department  of  life,  is  hardly  conceivable,  considering 
the  immense  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  It  is  particularly  striking,  when  contrasted  with  the 
abiHty  of  the  government,  wliich,  lor  more  than  eighty  years, 
constantly  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Pii^jperda,  in  the  hopes  of  stim- 
ulating Spauisli  industry,  established  a  large  woollen  manufac- 
tory at  Segovia,  wliich  had  once  been  a  busy  and  prosperous 
city.  But  the  commonest  processes  had  now  been  forgotten  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  import  mp.nufacturers  from  Holland,  to 
teach  the  Spaniards  how  to  make  up  the  wool,  though  that  was 
an  art  for  which  in  better  days  they  had  been  especially  famous.'^*' 

cion  dc  las  bctr.'^,  siiio  pcrpciidicularos,  y  baxab.in  a  cllos  piif>st03  on  mm  cspccio  do 
cubos  atados  dcsdc  aniba  coii  cuerdas.  I)e  cstc  nial  ni6todo  sc  origiiio  todo  cl 
desordcu  dc  la  iniiia,  porqiic  al  paso  que  los  opcrarios  pciietraban  dcntro  do  tieria, 
era  forzoso  que  sc  apartasca  do  las  betas  y  las  perdiesea."  Bowles,  Historia  Natu- 
ral de  Expat'ia,  Madrid,  1780,  4to,  p.  11. 

""  "  Eue  mi  provceto  bicii  recibido  del  Ministcrio,  y  hdhirndohcchovcuirinincros 
Alemane.^,  le  ban  oxecutado  en  gran  parte  con  mucha  liabilidad.  Los  inineros  Es- 
pafioles  de  Abnaden  son  atrcvidos  y  tionon  robustoz,  mafia  y  pcnetracion  quanta  es 
mcncstcr,  dc  8Ucrto  (pio  co7i  cl  ticinpo  scrtiii  exceltnlcs  miurrox,  pucx  no  Irs  falta  otra 
rosa  que  la  vcrdndi'va  cicnria  dc  las  inhicis.''^  Historia  Nutural  dc  J'Jspafia,  p.  16. 
Tiic  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  nn  evident  slrufrKlc  between  llie  interests  of  truth, 
and  the  exigencies  of  a  book  printed  at  the  Royal  I'rcss  of  Madrid,  and  licensed  by 
the  Spanish  authorities. 

""  "Eucargado  por  cl  gobicrno  el  laborioso  extrangero  Bowles  dc  proponer  los 
mcdios  convcnientes  para  bencGciar  con  mas  acierto  las  famosas  minas  de  azoguo 
del  Alniaden,  dcscubrio  algunos  nucvos  procedimientos  por  medio  de  los  cuales  casi 
Be  dnplicaron  los  productos  de  aqucUas,  y  baj6  una  mitad  cl  precio  dc  los  azogucs." 
Tapia,  C'ivilizacion  J'Jspai'iola,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 

"'  Memoirs  of  liippcrda,  2d  cd.,  London,  1740,  pp.  23,  C2,  91,  104.     "A  ship 
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In  1757,  Wall,  who  was  then  minister,  constructed,  upon  a  still 
larger  scale,  a  similar  manufactory  at  Guadalajara  in  New  Cas- 
tile. Soon,  however,  something  went  wrong  with  the  machinery  ; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about 
these  matters,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  England  for  a  work- 
man to  put  it  right.25"  At  length  the  advisers  of  Charles  III., 
despairing  of  rousing  the  people  by  ordinary  means,  devised  a 
more  comprehensive  scheme,  and  invited  thousands  of  foreign 
artizans  to  settle  in  Spain  ;  trusting  that  their  example,  and 
the  suddenness  of  their  influx,  might  invigorate  this  jaded  na- 
tion.-^ '  All  was  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  the  country  was  broken, 
and  nothing  could  retrieve  it.  Among  other  attempts  which 
were  made,  the  formation  of  a  National  Bank  was  a  favourite 
idea  of  politicians,  who  expected  great  things  from  an  institution 
which  was  to  extend  credit,  and  make  advances  to  persons 
engaged  in  business.  But,  though  the  design  was  executed, 
it  entirely  failed  in  effecting  its  purpose.  When  the  people 
are  not  enterprising,  no  effort  of  government  can  make  them  so. 
In  a  country  like  Spain,  a  great  bank  was  an  exotic,  which 
might  live  with  art,  but  could  never  thrive  by  nature.  Indeed, 
both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  completion,  it  was  altogether  foreign, 
having  been  first  proposed  by  the  Dutchman  Eipperda,*^"  and 
owing  its  final  organization  to  the  Frenchman  Cabarrus.^^^ 

In  every  thing,  the  same  law  prevailed.  In  diplomacy,  the 
ablest  men  were  not  Spaniards,  but  foreigners  ;  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  strange  spectacle  was  frequently  exhib- 
ited, of  Spain  being  represented  by  French,  Italian,  and  even 

arrived  at  Cadiz  with  fifty  nianufacturera  on  board,  whom  the  Baron  do  Eipperda 
liad  drawn  together  in  Holland."  ....  "The  new  manufactures  at  Segovia, 
which,  though  at  this  time  wholly  managed  by  foreigners,  he  wished,  in  the  next 
ago,  might  be  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  by  them  only." 

■no  4i  rjij^g  minister.  Wall,  an  Irishman,  contrived  to  decoy  over  one  Thomas 
Bcvan,  from  Melksham,  in  'VViltshire,  to  set  the  machinery  and  matters  to  rights." 
FonVs  Spain,  London,  18-47,  p.  525. 

^'*  "  Ademas  de  la  invitacion  que  sc  hizo  a  raiUares  de  operarios  extrangcros 
pai'a  venir  a  establecerse  en  Espana,"  &c.  Tapia,  Civilizacion  Espafwla,  vol.  iv. 
j)p.  112,  113.  In  17(58,  Harris,  wlio  travelled  from  Panipcluna  to  Madrid,  writes, 
*'  I  did  not  observe  a  dozen  men  citlicr  at  jilough  or  any  other  liind  of  labour,  on 
the  road,"  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Harris,  Earl  of  Malmcsbury,  Lon- 
don. 1844,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

-"  "  A  national  bank,  a  design  originally  suggested  by  Ripperda."  Coxe's  Bour- 
bon Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  2()2. 

■"  Bourgoing,  not  aware  of  Rippcrda's  priority,  says  {Tahlcait  de  PEspagne 
Modernc,  vol.  ii.  p.  49),  "  L'idec  de  la  banquc  rationale  fut  doim6e  au  gouvcrnc- 
ment  par  un  banquicr  irangais,  M.  Cabarrus."  Compare  Jiio,  Jlidoria  del  Reinado 
de  Carlos  ///.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  122,  128:  "Banco  nacional  de  San  Carlos;  propiisolo 
Cabarrus,  apoyolo  Floridablanoa,  y  sancionolo  el  Soberano  por  Real  cedula  de  2  de 
junio  de  1782."  This  sounds  well;  but  the  inevitable  catastrophe  soon  came. 
"Charles  IV.,"  says  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  "  had  just  ascended  the  throne  ;  the 
bank  of  St.  Carlos  was  rapidly  falling,  and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy."  Godoy's 
Memoirs,  London,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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Irish  ambassadors.-"'  Notliing  was  indigenous  ;  nothing  was 
done  by  8pain  herself.  Philip  V.,  who  reigned  from  1700  to 
1*746,  and  possessed  immense  power,  always  clung  to  the  ideas 
of  his  own  country,  and  was  a  Frenchman  to  the  last.  For 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  the  three  most  prominent  names  in 
Spanish  politics  were,  Wall,  Avbo  was  born  in  France,  of  Irish 
parents  ;-''  Grimaldi,  who  was  a  native  of  Genoa  ;-^^  and  Esqui- 
lache,  who  was  a  native  of  Sicily. '^^  Esquilachc  administered 
the  finances  for  several  years  ;  and,  after  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  Charles  III.  to  an  extent  rarely  possessed  by  any  minister, 
was  only  dismissed,  in  1766,  in  consequence  of  the  discontents 
of  the  people  at  the  innovations  introduced  by  this  bold  for- 
eigner.-" Wall,  a  much  more  remarkable  man,  was,  in  the 
absence  of  any  good  Spanish  diplomatist,  sent  envoy  to  London 
in  1747  ;  and  after  exercising  great  influence  in  matters  of  state,* 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1754,  and  remained 

-"  "  A  Londros,  i  Stockholm,  a  Paris,  ;i  Yiennc  ct  :\  Yonise,  Ic  Fouvcrain  est 
rcprescntc  par  des  etvaugcrs.  Le  prince  do  Musscrano,  Italicn,  ambassadeiir  ea 
Angletorrc  ;  le  comte  dc  Lacy,  Irlaiidais,  iiiinistre  i\  Stockliohn ;  lo  niaiquis  de 
Grimaldi,  ambassadeur  en  France,  avant  dc  parvenir  au  niinisterc ;  le  conitc  de 
Mahoni,  Irlandais,  ambassadeur  :i  Yiennc ;  le  marquis  dc  Squilaci,  ambassadeur  a 
Venisc,  apres  sa  retraite  du  ministere."  Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  VEfj^arjue,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  142,  143.  To  this,  I  may  add,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Fliilip  V.,  an  Italian,  the 
Marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  was  the  representative  of  Spain  in  Switzerland,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Hague  {Jiipperda's  Jlcnwir.'i,  1740,  pp.  37,  38);  and  that  in,  or  just 
before,  1779,  Lacy  lilled  tlie  same  post  at  St.  Petersburg.  Malmesbtiriis  Diaries 
and  Ccn-reapondcncc,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  2i)l.  So,  too,  M.  Rio  (Historia  de  Carlos  III., 
vol.  i.  pp.  288,  289)  says  of  the  important  negotiations  which  took  place  in  1761, 
between  Spain,  England,  and  France,  "  Y  asi  de  las  negociacioncs  en  que  Luis  XV. 
trataba  de  enredar  a  Carlos  III.  quedaron  absolutamento  excluidos  los  ospanolos, 
como  que  por  una  parte  las  iban  a  scgnir  cl  duquc  dc  Clioiseul  y  cl  marques  dc 
Ossun,  franceses,  y  por  ortra  cl  irlandes  D.  Ricardo  Wall,  y  cl  genoves  marques  de 
Grimaldi."  About  the  same  time,  C'lai-ke  writes  (in  his  J^cltrrs  conceruirtg  the  Span- 
ish Nation,  London,  1703,  4to,  p.  3:!!),  "Spain  has,  for  many  years  past,  been 
under  tlie  direction  of  foreign  mhiister^.  "Whether  this  hath  been  owing  to  want  of 
capacity  in  the  natives,  or  disinclination  in  the  sovereign,  I  w  ill  not  take  upon  mc  to 
say  ;  such  as  it  is,  the  native  nobility  lament  it  as  a  great  calatnity." 

-"  Lord  Stanhope,  generally  \v<ll-ii)formed  on  Spanish  allairs,  snys  that  Wall 
was  *'  a  native  of  Ireland."  Mahon's  JluUrrif  of  Eiujland,  vol.  iv.  p.  182,  8d  edit., 
London,  1853;  but  in  Mhnoircs  dc  Konillcs,  vol.  iv.  p.  47,  edit.  Paris,  1829,  he  is 
called  "  irlandais  d'origine,  no  en  France."  Sec  also  Biografia  dc  JJnsenada,  in 
Navarrcte,  Opusculos,  Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  2a,  "  I).  Ricardo  Wall,  irlandes  de 
origen,  naciuo  en  Francia."  Swinburne,  who  know  him  i)ersonally,  and  has  given 
some  account  of  him,  does  not  niciilion  whore  he  was  born.  Swinhurne^a  Travels 
throuah  Spain,  second  edition,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.  pp.  314-318. 

^  "  A  Genoese,  and  a  creature  of  France."  Dunham's  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v. 
p.  170. 

'"  "Era  Siciliano."     Rio,  Iliatoria  del  Rcinado  de  Carlos  HI.,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 

**'  The  fullest  account  of  his  dismissal  is  given  by  M.  Rio,  in  the  first  chai)tcr  of 
the  second  vohnnc  of  his  Historia  del  Briuado  dc  Carlos  HI.,  which  bhould,  how- 
ever, be  compared  with  Coxes  Bourhon  A'inr/s  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  340-346.  Coxo 
terms  him  Squilaci;  but  I  follow  the  orthography  of  the  Spanish  writers,  who 
always  call  him  Esquilachc  Such  was  his  influence  over  the  king,  that,  according 
to  Coxe  (vol.  iv.  p.  347),  Charles  III.  "publicly  said,  that,  'if  he  was  reduced  to  a 
morsel  of  bread,  he  would  divide  it  with  Squilaci.' " 
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supreme  till  1763.-''^  When  this  eminent  Irishman  relinquished 
office,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Genoese,  Grimaldi,  who  ruled 
Spain  from  1763  to  1777,  and  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
French  views  of  policj^-'^''  His  principal  patron  was  Choiseul, 
who  had  imbued  him  with  his  own  notions,  and  by  whose  advice 
he  was  chiefly  guided. ='''  Indeed,  Choiseul,  who  was  then  the 
first  minister  in  France,  used  to  boast,  with  exaggeration,  but 
not  without  a  considerable  amount  of  truth,  that  his  influence 
in  Madrid  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  Versailles.-'^'- 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  four  years  after 
Grimaldi  took  office,  the  ascendency  of  France  was  exhibited 
in  a  remarkable  way.  Choiseul,  who  hated  the  Jesuits,  and 
had  just  expelled  them  from  France,  endeavoured  also  to  expel 
them  from  Spain.-"  The  execution  of  the  plan  was  confided  to 
Aranda,  who,  though  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  derived  his  intellec- 
tual culture  from  France,  and  had  contracted,  in  the  society  of 
Paris,  an  intense  hatred  of  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  power.^^* 
The  scheme,  secretly  prepared,  was   skilfully  accomplished.-" 

^^*  Coze's  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15,  135.  Eio,  Historia  de  Carlos  III.,  vol. 
i.  pp.  24G,  247,  400,  401.     Navarrctc,  Biografia  dc  Ensenada,  pp.  2G-28. 

-'"  He  resigned  in  1770,  but  held  office  till  the  arrival  of  bis  successor,  Florida 
Blanca,  in  1777.  Rio,  Historia  do  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  171,  174.  In  reference 
to  his  appointment,  in  1763,  M.  Rio  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  402),  "De  que  Grimaldi  crc- 
cicra  en  i'ortuna  se  pudo  congratular  no  Roma,  sino  Trancia."  In  1770,  Harris,  the 
diplomatist,  who  was  then  in  Spain,  writes,  "  His  doctrine  is  absolutely  French ; 
guided  in  every  thing  by  the  Frencli  closet,"  &c.  Mahnesbiirifs  Diaries  and  Cor- 
respondence, vol.  i.  p.  5G,  London,  1844. 

ui  II  (juided  in  his  operations  by  the  counsels  of  Choiseul."  Co:te''s  Bourbon 
Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  330.  "  The  prosecution  of  the  schemes  which  he  had 
concerted  with  Choiseul."  p.  373.    "  His  friend  and  patron."  p.  301,  and  vol.  v.  p.  G. 

:r,2  ii  personnc  n'ignoroit  le  credit  prodigieux  que  M.  de  Choiseul  avoit  sur  le 
roi  d'Espagne,  dont  il  se  vantoit  lui-meme,  au  point  que  jo  lui  ai  oui  dire,  qu'il  6toit 
plus  sur  do  sa  prepond6ranco  dans  le  cabinet  do  Madrid,  que  duns  celui  de  Ver- 
sailles." Mhnoircs  da  Baron  de  Besenval,  ccrits  par  lui-meme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  15, 
Paris,  1805. 

-"  M.  Muriel  {GoUcrno  del  lie;/  Don  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1830,  pp.  44,  45)  terms 
their  expulsion  from  Spain  "  este  acto  de  violeneia  liecho  meramente  por  complaccr 
al  duque  de  Choiseul,  niinistro  do  Franeia  y  protector  del  partido  lilosofico."  See 
also  Cretineaii-Joly,  Ilistoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  vol.  v.  p.  201,  Paris,  1845  ; 
and  Georgcl,  Jlimoires  2)our  servir  a,  VHistoirc  des  Evenemens  dcpuis  1760,  vol.  i.  p. 
95,  Paris,  1817. 

^"  Archdeacon  Coxc,  in  a  somewhat  professional  tone,  says  of  Aranda,  "In 
France  he  had  acquired  the  graces  of  polished  society,  and  imbibed  that  freedom  of 
sentiment  which  then  began  to  be  fashionable,  and  has  si7iee  been  carried  to  such  a 
dangerous  excess."  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  402.  His  great  enemy, 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  wishing  to  be  severe,  unintentionally  praises  him  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  he  was  "  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  Frenchmen  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  and  tiiat  he  was  "  divested  of  religious  prejudices, 
though  swayed  by  ])hiiosophical  enthusiasm."  Godoifs  Memoirs,  London,  1836,  vol, 
i.  p.  310.  the  hostility  of  some  men  is  extremely'  valuable.  The  Prince  further 
adds,  that  Aranda  "could  only  lay  claim  to  the  inferior  merit  of  a  sectarian  attach- 
ment ;  "  forgetting  that,  in  a  country  like  Spain,  every  enlightened  person  must  be- 
long to  a  miserably  small  sect. 

'"  Cabarrus  {Elogio  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  xxiv.)  says,  rather  mag- 
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In  1767,  the  Spanish  government,  without  hearing  what  the 
Jesuits  had  to  say  in  their  defence,  and,  indeed,  without  giv- 
ing them  the  least  notice,  suddenly  ordered  their  expulsion  ; 
and  with  such  animosity  were  they  driven  from  the  country,  in 
which  they  sprung  up,  and  had  long  been  cherished,  that  not 
only  was  their  wealth  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  reduced 
to  a  wretched  pittance,  but  even  that  was  directed  to  be  taken 
from  them,  if  they  j)ublis]icd  any  thing  in  their  own  vindication  ; 
while  it  was  also  declared  that  whoever  ventured  to  write  respect- 
ing them,  should,  if  he  were  a  subject  of  Spain,  be  put  to 
death,  as  one  guilty  of  high  treason.^^c 

Such  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  government ""  caused  even 
the  Inquisition  to  tremble.  That  once  omnipotent  tribunal, 
threatened  and  suspected  by  the  civil  authorities,  became  more 
wary  in  its  proceedings,  and  more  tender  in  its  treatment  of 
heretics.  Instead  of  extirpating  unbelievers  by  hundreds  or  by 
thousands,  it  was  reduced  to  such  pitiful  straits,  that  between 
1746  and  1759,  it  was  only  able  to  burn  ten  persons  ;  and 
between  1759  and  1788,  only  four  persons."''^  The  extraordi- 
nary diminution  during  the  latter  period,  was  partly  owing  to 
the  great  authority  wielded  by  Aranda,  the  friend  of  the  ency- 
clopiedists  and  of  other  French  sceptics.  This  remarkable  man 
Avas  President   of  Castile  till  1773,^'^^  and  he  issued  an  order 


niloquently,  "  El  acicrto  tie  la  cxocncion  quo  corrcspondlo  al  pul.-o  y  prndoncia  con 
que  sc  habia  deliberado  csta  provideiicia  iniportauto,  pusara  ii  la  ultima  postcridad." 

^"  Coxe's  Bowbon  Kinf/s  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  302.  M.  llio,  in  llic  second  vol- 
ume of  Ilia  History  of  Charles  JIL,  Madrid,  ISSiJ,  has  given  a  loiifr,  but  not  very 
philosophical,  nor  very  accurate,  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit.",  which  ho 
considers  solely  from  the  S[)rtnish  point  of  view ;  ovcriookinij  the  fact,  that  it  was 
part  of  an  European  movement  headed  by  France.  He  denies  the  influence  of 
Choiscul,  p.  125;  censures  the  perfectly  correct  statement  of  Coxc,  p.  12;!;  and 
finally  ascribes  this  great  event  to  the  ojieration  of  causes  confined  to  the  Pcnin.sula. 
"  l)c  ser  los  jesuitas  adversarios  del  regalismo  cmano  su  ruina  en  Espafia,  cuando 
triunfaban  las  opinioncs  Bostcnidas  con  hcroico  teson  desdo  inucho  antes  por  docfls- 
inio.s  jurisconsulios."  p.  510. 

'"■'  One  of  the  most  recent  historian;*  of  the  Jesuits  indignantly  observes,  "Dc- 
puis  deux  cent  vingt  ans  les  .Jesuites  vivent  ct  prechent  en  Espagne.  lis  font  com- 
bles  de  bicnfaits  par  des  monanpies  dont  ils  etendent  la  souveraincte.  Le  clerg6  et 
les  masses  acceptent  avcc  bonhcur  leur  inlervcntion.  Tout  i\  coup  TOrdro  so  voit 
declar6  coupal)lc  d'un  crime  de  lese-niajcste,  d'un  attentat  public  que  personnc  nc 
pcut  sp6cifier.  La  sentence  prononee  hi  peine  sans  eiioiicer  le  delit."  Creliveau- 
Jobj,  J/iittoire  de  la  Cumjtininre  de  Ji'sii^,  vol.  5.  p.  205,  I'aris,  1815. 

^'"'  Dunhairi's  Iliytorj/  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  2.So,  where  the  facts  are  well  brought 
together.  The  valuable  /Jixfori/  of  the  Itifjuixition,  by  Llorentc,  is  not  fjuitc  precise 
enough  in  these  matters ;  though  it  is  a  very  accurate,  and,  what  is  still  more  sur- 
prising, a  very  lionest  book. 

'"  Rio,  llintoria  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  lo.'J-loY,  which  nmst  bo  compared 
with  the  account  of  Coxe,  who  derived  some  of  his  information  from  a  friend  of 
Aranda's.  Voxels  Bourhon  Kirtrjs  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  401-415.  A  good  life  of 
Aranda  would  be  very  interesting.  That  contained  in  the  Biographie  Universello  is 
extremely  meagre,  and  carelessly  written. 
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forbidding  the  loquisition  to  interfere  with  the  civil  courts.^"" 
He  also  formed  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolishing  it  ;  but  his 
plan  was  frustrated,  owing  to  its  premature  announcement  by 
his  friends  in  Paris,  to  whom  it  had  been  confided.-''  His 
views,  however,  were  so  far  successful,  that  after  1781,  there  is 
no  instance  in  Spain  of  a  heretic  being  burned  ;  the  Inquisition 
being  too  terrified  by  the  proceedings  of  government  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  compromise  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Insti- 
tution.-■- 

In  1777,  Grimaldi,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  that  anti- 
theological  policy  which  France  introduced  into  Spain,  ceased  to 
be  minister  ;  but  he  was  succeeded  by  Florida  Blanca,  who  was 
his  creature,  and  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  policy  as  well  as 
his  power.-'"  The  progress,  therefore,  of  political  affairs  con- 
tinued in  the  same  direction.  Under  the  new  minister,  as 
under  his  immediate  predecessors,  a  determination  was  shown 
to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  laymen.  In  every  thing,  the  ecclesiastical  interests 
were  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  secular.  Of  this,  many  in- 
stances might  be  given  ;  but  one  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
We  have  seen  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Alberoni, 
when  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  guilty  of  v/hat  in  S[  ain  was 
deemed  the  enormous  offence  of  contracting  an  alliance  with 
Mohammedans  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  his  fall,  since  it  was  held,  that  no  pros- 
pect of  mere  temporal  advantages  could  justify  an  union,  or 
even  a  peace,  between  a  Christian  nation  and  a  nation  of  unbe- 

''"'   Coxe's  Bourbon  Khr/s  of  Sprii?!,  vol.  iv.  p.  407. 

271  "■\viieu  .it  Paris,  in  17SG,  I  received  the  following  anecdote  from  a  person 
connected  with  the  enc}X'lopedists.  Duiing  liis  residence  in  that  capital,  D'Aranda 
had  frequcntlv  testified  to  the  literati  with  wl\om  he  associated,  his  resolution  to  ob- 
tain the  abolition  of  the  Iniiuij^ition,  should  he  ever  be  called  to  jiower.  liis  ap- 
pointment was,  therefore,  exultingly  hailed  by  the  party,  partictdarly  by  IVAlembert ; 
and  he  had  scarcely  begun  his  reforms  before  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia, then  printing,  in  which  this  event  was  confidently  anticipated,  from  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  minister.  D'Aranda  was  struck  on  reading  this  article,  and 
said,  'This  imprudent  disclosure  will  r.iisc  such  a  ferment  against  me,  that  my  plans 
will  be  foiled.'  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  conjecture."  Coxes  liourhon  l^inys  of 
Spain,  vol.  i\'.  p.  .108. 

21S  "  Even  the  case  in  1*781  appears  to  have  been  for  witchcraft  rather  than  for 
liercsy.  "La  dcrniere  victimc  qui  perit  dafls  Ics  flammes  fut  luie  lta(c  :  on  la  briila 
h,  Seville,  Ic  7  novembre  1781,  comme  ayant  fait  nn  pactc,  ct  enlretcnti  un  com- 
merce charnel  avec  le  Demon,  et  pour  avoir  etc  impenitente  negative.  EUe  cut  pu 
6vitcr  la  mort  en  s'avouant  coupable  du  crime  dont  on  Taccusait."  JJorenie,  Jits- 
ioire  dc  rinqui-ntion  cVEspacinc,  Paris,  1818,  vol.  iv.  p.  "10.  About  this  time,  tor- 
ture began  to  be  disused  in  Spain.  Sec  an  interesting  note  in  JohristoiCs  Institutes 
of  the  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  London,  1825,  p.  20;5. 

'"'  "  Menestcr  cs  decir  que  el  marques  de  Grimaldi  cayo  vencicndo  u  sus  cnemi- 
gos,  pucs,  lejos  de  legarles  el  poder,  a  que  aspiraban  con  anhelo,  trasmitiolo  a  una 
de  sus  mas  Icgftimas  hcchurKs;  que  tal  era  y  jior  tal  sc  reconocia  el  conde  de  Flori- 
dablanca."     Jlio,  IJisiona  del  Rcinadv  dc  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151,  152. 
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lievers.'^'*  But  the  Spanish  governmciit,  wliicli,  owing  to  tho 
causes  I  have  rchitcd,  was  far  in  advance  of  Hpain  itself,  was 
gradually  hecoming  bolder,  and  growing  more  and  more  disp.">sed 
to  force  upon  the  country,  views,  which,  abstractedly  considered, 
were  extremely  enlightened,  but  which  the  jDopular  mind  was 
unable  to  receive.  The  result  was,  that,  in  1782,  Florida 
Blanca  concluded  a  treaty  with  Turkey,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war  of  religious  opinions  ;  to  the  astonishment,  as  we  are 
told,  of  the  other  European  powers,  who  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  Spaniards  would  thus  abandon  their  long-continued 
efforts  to  destroy  the  infidels. '-'"^  Before,  however,  Europe  had 
time  to  recover  from  its  amazement,  other  and  similar  events 
occurred,  equally  startling.  In  1784,  Spain  signed  a  peace  with 
Tripoli  ;  and,  in  1785,  one  with  Algiers. '^•'^  And  scarcely  had 
these  been  ratified,  when,  in  1786,  a  treaty  was  also  concluded 
with  Tunis. '^'^  So  that  the  Sj^anish  people,  to  their  no  small 
surprise,  found  themselves  on  terms  of  amity  Avilli  nations, 
whom  for  more  than  ten  centuries  they  had  been  taught  to  ab- 
hor, and  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spanisli  Church,  it  was 
the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  government  to  make  Avar  upon, 
and,  if  possible,  to  extirpate. 

Putting  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  remote  and  intellectual 
consequences  of  these  transactions,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
the  immediate  and  material  consequences  were  very  salutary  ; 
though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  produced  no  lasting 
benefit,  because  they  were  opposed  by  the  unfavourable  opeia- 
tion  of  more  powerful  and  more  general  causes.  Still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  direct  results  were  extremely  advan- 
tageous ;  and  to  those  who  take  a  short  view  of  human  affairs, 
it  might  well  appear  that  the  advantages  would  be  permanent. 

-'*  III  1690,  it  was  stated  that  "since  the  expulsion  of  tho  Moors,"  there  was  no 
precedent  for  the  Kin^  of  Spain  ever  sending  an  envoy  to  a  ilohanimedan  prince. 
See  Mahons  Spain  uiuler  C'larlcf  II.,  p.  5.  In  that  year,  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Mo- 
rocco ;  but  tliis  was  merely  eoncernin;;  tho  redemption  of  prisoner.'*,  and  certainly 
without  tlic  remotest  intention  of  conchiding  a  peace. 

""  "  Tlie  other  I'.nropean  courts,  witii  .surprise  and  regret,  witnessed  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  whicli  terminated  the  political  and  rcIi;,'ious  rivalry  so  long  subsist- 
ing between  Spain  and  the  Tortc."  Cores  lioiirbou  Kirir/K  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  1.52, 
1.5o.  "  Utie  des  maximes  do  la  politiipic  espagnolo  avait  ete  cello  dc  maintcnir  une 
guerre  por[)6tMolle  contre  los  mahometans,  memo  apres  la  confpK'te  de  (irenado.  Ni 
les  pertes  incalculables  eprouvoes  par  .suite  de  oc  systcme,  ni  rexemplo  do  la  France 
et  d'autres  puissances  cattioliqucs  (pii  ne  se  fais.iient  point  sci-uiile  d'etre  en  paix 
avec  les  Turo.^,  n'avaient  sufTi  pour  dctromper  I'Espagne  sur  I'inconyenancc  d'uno 
telle  politique.  Lc  genie  6claire  dc  Ciiarles  III.  eorrigea  un  prejiigo  aus.si  dange- 
rous ;  dicta  la  paix  avec  les  cmpereurs  de  Turfjuie  et  d'autres  potentats  niahome- 
tans ;  delivra  ses  sujets  de  la  terrible  piraterie  des  corsaires,  et  ouvrit  s\  lour  com- 
merce de  nouvellcs  voies  pour  speculer  avec  do  plus  grands  avantages."  tSemjJcre, 
La  Monarchic  Expagnolc,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

"•  Rio,  JliMoria  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  11-13. 

'"  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17. 
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The  immense  line  of  coast  from  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Morocco  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  pour  forth  those  innumerable  pirates,  who,  here- 
tofore, swept  the  seas,  captured  Spanish  ships,  and  made  slaves 
of  Spanish  subjects.  Formerly,  vast  sums  of  money  were  annu- 
ally consumed  in  ransoming  these  unhappy  prisoners  ;  ^'^  but 
now  all  such  evils  were  ended.  At  the  same  time,  great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  commerce  of  Spain  ;  a  new  trade  was  thrown 
open,  and  her  ships  could  safely  appear  in  the  rich  countries  of 
the  Levant.  This  increased  her  wealth  ;  which  was  moreover 
aided  by  another  circumstance  growing  out  of  these  events. 
For,  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Spain  are  those  which  are  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  had  for  centuries  been  the 
prey  of  Mohammedan  corsairs,  who,  frequently  landing  by  cur- 
prise,  had  at  length  caused  such  constant  fear,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants gradually  retired  towards  the  interior,  and  abstained 
from  cultivating  the  richest  soil  in  their  countiy.  But,  by  the 
treaties  just  concluded,  such  dangers  were  at  once  removed  ; 
the  people  returned  to  their  former  abodes  ;  the  earth  again 
gave  forth  its  fruits  ;  regular  industry  reappeared  ;  villages 
sprung  up  ;  even  manufactures  were  established  ;  and  the 
foundation  seemed  to  be  laid  for  a  prosperity,  the  like  of  which 
had  not  been  known  since  the  Mohammedans  were  driven  out 
of  Granada. ^"^ 


-"*  "  ITa  sido  notable  el  numero  de  cautivos,  que  los  piratas  do  Berbcria  ban 
hecho  sohie  iiiR'stras  costas  por  tics  ccuturias.  En  cl  siglo  pasado  se  soliaii  calcular 
existcntes  a  la  vez  en  Argel,  trcinta  mil  peisonas  espafiolas.  Su  rcscate  a  razon  dc 
mil  pesos  por  cada  persona  a  lo  menos,  ascendia  a  30  millones  de  pesos."  Campo- 
mcmes,  Apendice  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  Madrid,  ITTS.  On  the  pre- 
cautions which  had  to  be  used  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Spain  against  the  Mohamme- 
dan corsairs,  see  Vziari.-,  Tlteorka  y  Practica  dc  Coincrcio,  Madrid,  1757,  folio,  pp. 
172,  173,  222-226  ;  and  Lafuente,  Hlsioria  de  Ktpana,  vol.  xv.  p.  470,  Madrid,  1855. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  regular  watch  had  to  be  kept  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  "  in  order  to  give  the  alarm  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy."  See  A  Tour  (lirouf/h  Spain  by  Udal  ap  lihi/s,  2d  edit.,  Loudon,  IIGO, 
p.  17i).  As  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Ja7ier,  Condicion 
dc  lox  Moriscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  Go. 

""  "  De  esta  suerte  quedarou  log  mares  limpios  de  piratas  dcsde  los  rcinos  de 
Fez  y  Marruecos  hasta  los  uKimos  dominios  del  erapcrador  Turco,  por  el  Mediter- 
raneo  todo ;  viose  a  meiuulo  la  bandera  espanola  en  Levante,  y  las  mismas  nacioncs 
nicrcantilea  que  la  persiguicron  indircctamcnte,  prefcrianla  ahora,  rcsultando  el 
aumcnto  del  comercio  y  dc  la  Real  marina,  y  la  pericia  de  sus  tripulaciones,  y  cl 
mayor  ))rillo  de  Espafia  y  de  su  augusto  Sol)orano  :  tcrmiuo  b.ubo  la  csclavitud  de 
tantos  millaros  de  infelices  con  abaiidono  de  sus  familias  e  indolebles  pcrjuicios  do 
la  religion  y  cl  Estado,  ccsando  tambien  la  contfnua  extraccion  de  cnormes  sumas 
para  los  rescatcs  que,  al  paso  que  nos  cmpobrccian,  pasaban  a  cnriqucccr  a  nuestros 
contraries,  y  a  facilitar  sus  armamontos  para  ofeudernos  ;  y  se  cmpczaban  a  culti- 
var  rapidanicMte  en  las  costas  del  Meditcrraneo  leguas  de  terrcnos  los  mas  fertilcs 
del  mundo,  dosamparados  y  eriales  hasta  entunccs  por  miedo  a  los  piratas,  y  donde 
PC  formaban  ya  pueblos  enteros  para  dar  salida  ii  los  frutos  y  las  manufacturas." 
liio,  Ilisioria  del  Reinado  dc  Carlos  lll.y  vol.  iv.  pp.  17,  18. 
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I  have  now  laid  l)eforG  the  reader  a  view  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stejjs  whicli  were  taken  by  those  able  and  vigorous  politi- 
cians, who  ruled  Spain,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  considering  how  these  reforms  were  effected  we 
must  not  forget  the  personal  character  of  Charles  III.,  who 
occupied  the  throne  from  1759  to  1788. '•'"  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy,  and  though  horn  in  Spain,  had  little  in  common 
with  it.  When  he  became  king,  he  had  been  long  absent  from 
his  native  country,  and  had  contracted  a  taste  for  customs,  and, 
above  all,  for  opinions,  totally  dissimilar  to  those  natural  to  the 
Spaniards.-^'  Comparing  him  with  his  subjects,  he  was  enlight- 
ened indeed.  They  cherished  in  their  hearts  the  most  complete, 
and  therefore  the  worst,  form  of  sjoiritual  power  which  has  ever 
been  exhibited  in  Europe.  That  very  j^ower,  he  made  it  his 
business  to  restrain.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  tar  sur- 
passed Ferdinand  VI.  and  Philip  V.,  though  they,  under  the 
influence  of  French  ideas,  had  proceeded  to  what  Avas  deemed 
a  dangerous  length.'-'-  The  clergy,  indignant  at  such  proceed- 
ings, murmured,  and  even  threatened.-'^  They  declared  that 
Charles  was  despoiling  the  Church,  taking  away  her  rights, 
insulting  her  ministers,  and  thus  ruining  Sjjain  beyond  human 
remedy.'-'^     The  king,  however,  whose  disposition  was  firm,  and 

■''°  M.  Rio,  whose  vohiminous  History  of  tlie  Reign  of  Cliarles  HI.  i.'^,  notwith- 
standing its  nunioroiis  omissions,  a  worlv  of  considerable  vahic,  has  appreciated  tlm 
personal  influence  of  the  king  more  justly  than  any  previous  writer;  he  having  had 
access  to  unpublished  papers,  whicli  show  the  great  energy  and  activity  of  Charles. 
"Eutro  sus  mas  notables  figurus  ninguna  aventaja  a  la  dc  Carlos  III. ;  y  no  por  el 
lugar  jcrarquico  quo  ocupa,  sino  por  el  brillante  papcl  (jue  roprescnta,  ora  tonic  la 
iuiciativa,  ora  el  conscjo,  para  cfectuar  las  innumerables  reformas  que  Ic  valieron 
incxtinguiblc  fania.  Ya  s6  qtic  algunos  tachan  a  cste  Monarca  dc  cortcdad  de  lucc3 
y  dc  cstrcchcz  dc  iniras ;  y  (juo  algunos  otros  suponen  que  sus  ministros  le  on- 
ganaron  6  sorprciidicroii  para  dictar  ciertas  providencias.  Cuarcnta  y  ocho  tomos 
c}e  cartas  sciiianales  y  cscritas  dc  su  puno  de.'-dc  octubrc  de  17C9  hasta  inarzo  do 
178:3  al  niartpica  de  Tanucci,  c.xistcntcs  en  el  archivo  de  l^imancas,  por  mi  Icidas 
hoja  tras  hoja,  sacando  de  cllas  largos  apuntc",  sirvcn  a  niaravilla  para  pintarle  tal 
como  era,  y  pcnctrar  hasta  sus  mas  reconditos  pon.samientos,  y  conlradccir  a  los 
que  Ic  juzgau  a  bulto."  liio,  Historia  del  Jlcinado  de  Curios  111.,  Madrid,  1850, 
vol.  i.  pp.  xxii.  xxiii. 

'■"''  "  Although  Ijorn  and  educated  in  Spain,  Charles  liad  quitted  the  country  at 
too  early  an  age  to  retain  a  partiality  to  its  custoni.s,  laws,  manners,  and  language; 
while,  from  his  residence  abroad,  and  his  intercourse  with  France,  he  had  formed 
a  natural  predilection  for  the  French  character  and  institutions."  Coics  Bourbon 
Ki)if/s  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

^■^  He  "  far  surpassed  his  two  predecessors  inhisoxerlions  to  reform  the  morals, 
and  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy."     Ihid.,  vol.  v.  p.  215. 

'"'  His  measures  "  alarniaron  al  dcro  en  general,  que  ompczo  a  murmurar  con 


impaciencia,  y  aun  algmios  dc    sus  individuos  so  propasaron  a  violcntos  acto.s." 
Tajila,  Civilizacion  L'spaftoln,  vol.  iv.  p  OS. 

'•"■*  A  popular  charge  against  the  government  was,  "  que  se  dcspojara  a  la  Iglesia 
de  BUS  inmunidadcs."  liio,  llistorin  del  Rrhiado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  See 
also  at  pp.  201,  202,  a  letter,  in  17<jr>,  from  the  liishop  of  Cuenca  to  the  King's  con- 
fessor, in  which   that   prelate  stated,  "  que   Espaua   corria  a  su  ruina,  que  ya  no 
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somewhat  obstinate,  persevered  in  his  policy  ;  and  as  he  and 
his  ministers  were  men  of  undoubted  ability,  they,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  they  encountered,  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing most  of  their  plans.  Mistaken  and  short-sighted 
though  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring 
the  honesty,  the  courage,  and  the  disinterestedness,  which  they 
displayed,  in  endeavouring  to  alter  the  destiny  of  that  supersti- 
tious and  half-barbarous  country  over  which  they  ruled.  We 
must  not,  however,  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  they,  by  attacking  evils  which  the  people  were 
resolved  to  love,  increased  the  affection  which  the  evils  inspired. 
To  seek  to  change  opinions  by  laws,  is  worse  than  futile.  It 
not  only  fails,  but  it  causes  a  reaction,  which  leaves  the  opin- 
ions stronger  than  ever.  First  alter  the  opinion,  and  then  you 
may  alter  the  law.  As  soon  as  you  have  convinced  men  that 
superstition  is  mischievous,  you  may  with  advantage  take  active 
steps  against  those  classes  who  promote  sujierstition  and  live 
by  it.  But,  however  pernicious  any  interest  or  any  great  body 
may  be,  beware  of  using  force  against  it,  unless  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  previously  saj)ped  it  at  its  base,  and  loosened  its 
hold  over  the  national  mind.  This  has  always  been  the  error 
of  the  most  ardent  reformers,  who,  in  their  eas;erness  to  effect 
their  purpose,  let  the  political  movement  outstrip  the  intellec- 
tual one,  and,  thus  inverting  the  natural  order,  secure  misery 
either  to  themselves  or  to  their  descendants.  They  touch  the 
altar,  and  fire  springs  forth  to  consume  them.  Then  comes 
another  period  of  superstition  and  of  despotism  ;  another  dark 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  And  this  happens 
merely  because  men  Avill  not  bide  their  time,  but  will  insist 
on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  the  friends  of  freedom  who  have 
strengthened  tyranny  ;  it  is  the  enemies  of  superstition  who 
have  made  superstition  more  permanent.  In  those  countries, 
it  is  still  believed  that  government  can  regenerate  society  ;  and 
therefore,  directly  they  Avho  hold  liberal  opinions  get  possession 
of  the  government,  they  use  their  power  too  lavishly,  thinking 
that  by  doing  so,  they  will  best  secure  the  end  at  which  they 
aim.  In  England,  the  same  delusion,  though  less  general,  is 
far  too  prevalent ;  but  as,  with  us,  public  opinion  controls  poli- 
ticians, we  escape  from  evils  which  have  happened  abroad, 
because  we  will  not  allow  any  government  to  enact  laws  which 
the  nation  disapproves.     In  Spain,  however,  the  habits  of  tho 

corria,  sino  que  volaba,  y  que  ya  ostaba  pcrdida  sin  rcmcdio  liumano ;  "  and  that 
tho  c:ui.><c  of  this  was  the  persecution  of  tlie  poor  Church,  which  was  "  saqueada  cu 
BU3  bienes,  ultrajada  en  sus  ininistros,  y  atropellada  en  su  inmunidad." 
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people  were  so  slavish,  and  their  necks  had  so  long  been  bowed 
under  the  yoke,  that  though  the  government,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  oi)po&ed  their  dearest  prejudices,  they  rarely  ventured 
to  resist,  and  they  had  no  legal  means  of  making  their  voice 
heard.  But  not  the  less  did  they  feel.  The  materials  for  reac- 
tion were  silently  accumulating  ;  and  before  that  century  had 
passed  awaj',  the  reaction  itself  was  manifest.  As  long  as 
Charles  III.  lived,  it  was  kept  under  ;  and  this  was  owing 
partly  to  the  fear  which  his  active  and  vigorous  government 
inspired,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reforms  which 
he  introduced,  were  so  obviously  beneficial,  as  to  shed  a  lustre 
on  his  reign,  which  all  classes  could  perceive.  Besides  the  ex- 
emption which  his  policy  insured  from  tlie  incessant  ravages  of 
pirates,  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  Spain  the  most  hon- 
ourable peace  which  any  Spanish  government  had  signed  for 
two  centuries  ;  thus  recalling  to  the  popular  mind,  the  brightest 
and  most  glorious  days  of  Philip  11.'-*^^  When  Charles  came  to 
the  throne,  Spain  was  hardly  a  third-rate  power  ;  when  he  died, 
she  might  fairly  claim  to  be  a  first-rate  one,  since  she  had  for 
some  years  negotiated  on  equal  terms  with  France,  England, 
and  Austria,  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  To  this,  the  personal  character  of  Charles  greatly  con- 
tributed ;  he  being  respected  for  his  honesty,  as  well  as  feared 
for  his  vigour. '^'^^  Merely  as  a  man,  he  bore  high  repute  ;  while, 
as  a  sovereign,  none  of  his  contemporaries  were  in  any  way 
equal  to  him,  except  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whose  vast  abilities 
were,  hovvcver,  tarnished  by  a  base  rapacity,  and  by  an  inces- 
sant desire  to  overreach  his  neighbours.  Charles  III.  had  noth- 
ing of  this  ;  but  he  carefully  increased  the  defences  of  Spain, 
and,  raising  her  establishments  to  a  war-footing,  he  mace  her 
more  formidable  than  she  had  been  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

^^  Coxc  {Bourbon  Kinrjn  of  Spain,  vol.  v,  p.  lit)  calls  Uic  peace  of  1783  "  the 
most  hoiiounible  and  advaiitag(;ous  ever  coiioliidcd  l>y  the  crown  of  Spain  since  the 
peace  of  St.  Qiiiiiliii."  Similarly,  M.  Kio  {/JUUoria  del  Jxeinado  dc  Carlos  JJI,  \o\. 
iii.  p.  3'.t7),  "  Siglos  habiaii  pa.sado  para  I'i^pafiu  dc  coiitinuas  y  porfiadas  coiiticiidas, 
f-in  llegar  iiiinca,  dcsdc  la  faino.sa  Jornada  dc  San  Quiiitin  y  ul  alborcar  cl  rcinado  de 
Felipe  IF.,  tan  gloriosaincntc  al  ropof^a.'' 

■■"■"  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  wc  find  a  contemporary  observer,  who  waa 
any  thing  Init  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  licaiing  testimony  to  "  the  honest  and 
obstinate  adherence  of  iiis  present  Catholic  Majesty  to  all  his  treaties,  principles, 
and  engagements."  Lct/crs  hi  an  J'Jnc/lish  Officer,  London,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  329i 
Compare  .Muriel  ( G'ohierno  del  Jxei/  Don  i'arlox  III.,  Madrid,  1 830,  p.  TJ 1),  "  Tan  cone 
cidollego  a  ser Carlos  III.  en  losreinos  estranosporla  rectitud  dc  sti  caracter,  rpie  en 
las  desavcnencias  epic  ocnrrian  entrc  los  gobiernos,  todos  consentian  en  tomarlc  pof 
j'lrbitro,  y  se  Eometian  I'l  sus  decisiones ;  "  and  Cabarrus  (7'Jlof/io  de  Curios  III., 
Madrid,  17S!>,  4to,  p.  xl.),  "  Esta  proliidad  llega  a  per  el  resorte  polilieo  de  la 
Europa  ;  todas  las  corles  penetradas  dc  respcto  a  sus  virtudes  le  Imscaii  por  iirbitro 
y  mediador."  Evidence  of  the  great  respect  paid  to  Charles  III.  by  foicign  powers, 
will  also  be  found  in  Itio,  Historia  del  lieinado  dc  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41-43, 
258. 
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Instead  of  being  liable  to  insult  from  every  petty  potentate  who 
chose  to  triumph  over  her  weakness,  the  country  had  now  the 
means  of  resisting,  and,  if  need  be,  of  attacking.  While  the 
army  was  greatly  improved  in  the  quality  of  the  troops,  in  their 
discipline,  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  their  comforts,  the  navy 
was  nearly  doubled  in  number,  and  more  than  doubled  in  effi- 
ciency,'^" And  this  was  done  without  imposing  fresh  burdens 
on  the  people.  Indeed,  the  national  resources  were  becoming 
so  developed,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  a  large  amount 
of  taxation  could  have  been  easier  paid  than  a  small  one  under 
his  predecessors.  A  regularity,  hitherto  unknown,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  method  both  of  assessing  imposts,  and  of  collect- 
ing them,*^^^  The  laws  of  mortmain  were  relaxed,  and  steps 
were  taken  towards  diminishing  the  rigidity  of  entails.-^ ^  The 
industry  of  the  country  was  liberated  from  many  of  the  trammels 
which  had  long  been  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  principles  of  free 
trade  were  so  far  recognized,  that,  in  1765,  the  old  laws  respect- 
ing corn  were  repealed  ;  its  exportation  was  allowed,  and  also 
its  transit  from  one  part  of  Sixain  to  another,  uninterrupted 
by  those  absurd  jirecautions,  which  preceding  governments  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  invent,"^" 

It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  that  the  American 
Colonies  were,  for  the  first  time,  treated  according  to  the  max- 
ims of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy.  The  behaviour  of  the  Spanish 
government  in  this  respect,  contrasts  most  favourably  with  the 
conduct  pursued  at  the  same  time  towards  our  great  Colonies 
by  that  narrow  and  incompetent  man  who  then  filled  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  While  the  violence  of  Grcorge  III,  was  fomenting 
rebellion  in  the  British  Colonies,  Charles  III.  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  conciliating  the  Spanish  ones.  Towards  this  end,  and 
Avith  the  object  of  giving  fair  play  to  the  growth  of  their  wealth, 
he  did  every  thing  which  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  that 
age  allowed  him  to  do.     In   1764,  he  accomplished,  what  was 

'•'"  Oil  llio  increase  of  the  navy,  compare  Tapia,  Civilizacioii  Espanola,  vol.  iv. 
p,  121,  with  Muriel,  Gobicrno  del  liey  Carlos  III.,  pp,  73,  82. 

-»»  These  financial  improvements  were  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  French' 
man,  Cabarrus.  See  liio,  Historia  del  licinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  122, 
123. 

^'^  Kio,  ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1C4-1CG,  and  Tapia,  Civilizacion  Espanala,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
9G,  97. 

"'"'  "  La  providciicia  mas  acertada  para  el  fomcnto  de  nuestra  apricultura  fue  sin 
duda  la  real  pragmatica  de  11  de  julio  de  17G5,  por  la  cual  sc  abolio  la  tasa  de  los 
pranos,  y  se  permitio  el  libre  comercio  de  cllos."  Tapia,  Civilizacion  Uspafwla,  Yol. 
iv.  p.  105.  Sec  also  Dillon's  Spain,  p.  0".>,  and  Toinusend's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  230,  The 
first  step  towards  this  great  reform  was  taken  in  1752.  See  the  edict  issued  in  that 
year,  "  Libertasc  de  iJerechos  el  trigo,  ccbada,  centeno  y  maiz  que  por  mar  so 
transportare  de  unas  provincias  a.  otras  do  estos  dominios."  This  document,  which 
is  important  for  the  history  of  political  economy,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Campomancs,  Iiducacio7i  Popular,  vol.  ii,  pp,  IG,  17,  Madrid,  1775. 
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llien  consideroel  the  great  feat  of  establishing  every  month  a  reg- 
ular communication  ^Yith  America,  in  order  that  the  reforms 
which  he  projected  might  be  more  easily  introduced,  and  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Colonies  attended  to.'-^'  In  the  very  next  year, 
free  trade  was  conceded  to  the  West  Indian  Islands,  whoso 
abundant  commodities  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to 
circulate,  to  their  own  benefit,  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  their 
neighbours.'^''^  Into  the  Colonies  generally,  vast  improvements 
were  introduced,  many  oppressions  were  removed,  the  tyranny 
of  officials  was  checked,  and  the  burdens  of  the  people  were 
lightened.'-"  Finally,  in  1778,  the  principles  of  free  trade  hav- 
ing been  successfully  tried  in  the  American  Islands,  were  now 
extended  to  the  American  Continent  ;  the  ports  of  Peru  and  of 
New  Spain  were  thrown  open  ;  and  by  this  means  an  immense 
impetus  was  given  to  the  ])rospcrity  of  those  magnificent  colo- 
nies, which  nature  intended  to  be  rich,  but  which  the  meddling 
folly  of  man  had  forced  to  be  poor.-'^' 

All  this  reacted  upon  the  mother  country  with  such  rapid- 
ity, that  scarcely  was  the  old  system  of  monopoly  broken  up, 
when  the  trade  of  Spain  began  to  advance,  and  continued  to 
improve,  until  the  exports  and  imports  had  reached  a  height 
that  even  the  authors  of  the  reform  could  hardly  have  expect- 
ed ;  it  being  said,  that  the  export  of  foreign  commodities  was 
tripled,  that  the  export  of  home-ju-oduce  was  multiplied  fivefold, 
and  the  returns  from  America  ninelbld.^"'^ 

SOI  11  Pi-onto  se  cstablecicron  los  corrcos  man'timos  y  se  comunicaron  con  rcgu- 
laridad  y  fieeuencia  no  vistas  liasta  cntonces  la  niotropoli  y  las  colonias.  I'or  efecto 
del  importaiitc  dccrcto  do  24  de  agosto  do  ITGt,  salia  cl  priinero  do  cada  mes  im 
paqucbot  dc  la  Conifia  con  toda  la  conospoiidcncia  dc  las  Indias;  di-scmbarcabala 
en  la  Habana,  y  dosdc  alii  sc  distribuia  en  balandras  y  otros  bajclcs  k  proposito  para 
puntcar  los  vicntos  csoasos,  u  Yuraciuz,  I'ortobclo,  Cartagena,  islas  dc  iJarlovento  y 
provinclas  de  la  Plata ;  y  a<iuellos  ligcros  biujucs  volvian  a  la  Habana,  dc  dondc 
zarpaba  incnsualnientc  y  on  dia  fijo  otro  pafpicbot  para  la  Corufia."  Jiio,  Hixtoria 
del  Jlcinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  That  part  of  tlic  plan,  liowcvcr,  which 
aimed  at  making  Corufia  a  rival  of  Cadiz,  appears  to  have  been  un.succcssful.  Sec 
a  letter  from  Corufia,  written  in  1774,  in  JJa/ri/mplc's  Travels  thruuffh  Spai?!,  Lon- 
don, 1777,  4to,  p.  9-J. 

'■™"  Sec  the  edicts  in  Campomancs,  Apcndicc,  vol.  iu  pp.  87-47,  Madrid,  1776. 
They  are  both  dated  October  Idth,  170.j. 

''"'  It  was  paid,  with  reason,  by  Alanian,  "f]\ic  cl  pobicrno  dc  America  lle<»6  al 
colmo  dc  su  perfcccion  en  ticnipo  dc  Carlos  III."  Ji!io,  lliatmladi I  Jicinado de  Carlos 
11/.,  vol.  iv.  p.  141.  Anil  Humboldt  observes  {Kssui Politique  mr  Ic  Royaume  de  la 
Nom'cllc-Esparj7ie,VaT\9,,  1811,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  I»i2),  "('"est  le  mi  (.'hnrlcs  III.  surtout 
qtii,  par  dcs  mcsurcs  aus<i  sages  quVncrgif|Ucs,  c^t  dcvciui  le  bionfaitcur  dcs  in- 
digenes; ii  a  annuls  Ics  Encoinimdai^ ;  ii  a  (icfundu  les  licpartimicntox,  par  Icsquels 
les  corrcgidora  sc  constituoicnt  arijitraircmcnt  Ics  creanciers,  et  par  consofiucnt  lea 
maitres  dn  travail  des  natifa,  en  lea  i)ourvoyant,  a  dos  prix  cxageres,  dc  cbcvaux,  do 
mulcts  ct  dc  votcmcns  (ro/ia)." 

■^*  Cnliftrriiif,  J'J/of/io  de  Caring  III.,  Madrid,  1789,  p.  xlii.,  and  Canga's  nota  ia 
Martinez  dc  At  Mato,  Dos  JJisciimos,  .Madrid,  179  t,  p.  31.  But  these  writers  were 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  political  economy,  really  to  appreciate  this  measure. 

*"^  "Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  steps  had  been  taken  towards  the  adoptioa 
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Many  of  the  taxes,  whicli  "bore  liea\aly  on  the  lower  ranks, 
■were  repealed,  and  the  industrious  classes  being  relieved  of 
their  principal  burdens,  it  was  hoped  that  their  condition  would 
speedily  improve.'- ='^  And  to  benefit  them  still  more,  such  alter- 
ations were  effected  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  might 
enable  them  to  receive  justice  from  the  public  tribunals,  when 
they  had  occasion  to  complain  of  their  superiors.  Hitherto,  a 
poor  man  had  not  the  least  chance  of  succeeding  against  a  rich 
one  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Chades  III.,  government  introduced 
various  regulations,  by  which  labourers  and  mechanics  could 
obtain  redress,  if  their  masters  defrauded  them  of  their  wages, 
or  broke  the  contracts  made  with  them."" 

Not  only  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  the  literary  and 
scientific  classes,  were  encouraged  and  protected.  One  source 
of  danger,  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed,  was  consider- 
ably lessened  by  the  steps  which  Charles  took  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  Inquisition.  The  king  was,  moreover,  always 
ready  to  reward  them  ;  he  was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and 
he  delighted  in  being  thouglit  the  patron  of  learning."^^  Soon 
after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  order,  exempting  from  military 
se-rvice  all  printers,  and  all  persons  immediately  connected  with 
printing,  such  as  casters  of  type,  and  the  like.^'-'"  He  also,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  infused  new  life  into  the  old  universities,  and 
did  all  that  was  possible  towards  restoring  their  discipline  and 
reputation.^""  He  founded  schools,  endowed  colleges,  rewarded 
professors,  and  granted  pensions.  In  thef.e  matters,  -his  mu- 
nificence seemed  inexhaustible,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  veneration  with  which  literary  Spaniards  regard 
his  memory.     Tlicy  have  reason  to  regret  that,  instead  of  liv- 

of  more  liberal  principles  in  the  commerce  with  America ;  but  in  the  year  ITYS,  a 
comjilete  and  radical  change  was  introduced.  The  establishment  of  a  free  trade 
rapidly  produced  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  export  of  foreign  goods 
was  tripled,  of  home  produce  quintupled  ;  and  the  returns  from  America  augmented 
in  the  astonishing  proportion  of  nine  to  one.  The  produce  of  the  customs  increased 
with  equal  rapiditv."  Clarke^  Examination  of  tlie  Internal  State  of  Spain,  London, 
1818,  p.  72. 

'*"'  Coxe\  Bourbon  Kinrjs  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  197,  317,  318. 

-"  See  Florida  Blanca's  statement  in  Coxc's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol  v,  p. 
331 ;  "to  facilitate  to  artisans  and  journeymen  the  scanty  payment  of  their  labours, 
in  spite  of  the  privileges  and  interest  of  the  powerful." 

'-'"'  Bio,  Historia  dd  Rcinado  dc  Carlon  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  317,  31S,  and  elsewhere. 

209  "  H)es{|g  jiii  f(,ii2;  adveniniiento  al  trono'  (dijo  el  Key  en  la  ordonanza  da 
reemplazos)  'ha  merecido  mi  Keal  proteecion  cl  arte  de  la  imiirenta,  y,  para  que 
pueda  arraigarse  solidamentc  en  estos  reinos,  vengo  en  declarar  la  cxcncion  del 
sorteo  y  servicio  militar,  no  solo  a  los  impresores,  sino  tambien  a  los  fundidores  que 
se  emjilecn  de  continuo  en  este  ejercicio,  y  a  los  abridorcs  dc  punzoues  y  matrices.'" 
liio,  Historia  del  Beinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  '213. 

'""  On  the  steps  taken  to  reform  the  universities  between  17G8  and  1774,  see  7?/o, 
Historia  del  Beinado  dc  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1S5-210.  Compare  vol.  iv.  pp. 
296-299. 
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ing  now,  tliey  had  not  lived  when  he  was  king.  In  h-is  reign, 
it  was  supposed  that  their  interests  must  bo  identical  with  the 
interests  of  knowledge  ;  and  these  last  were  rated  so  highly, 
that,  in  1771,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  of  govern- 
ment, that  of  all  the  branches  of  public  policy,  the  care  of  edu- 
cation is  the  most  important, ^"^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.  the  face  of  Spain  underwent  greater  changes 
than  it  had  done  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans. 
At  his  accession,  in  1759,  the  wise  and  pacific  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  Ferdinard  VI.,  had  enabled  that  prince  not  only  to 
pay  many  of  the  debts  owed  by  the  crown,  but  also  to  accumu- 
late and  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  treasure.^"-  Of  this, 
Charles  availed  himself,  to  begin  those  works  of  public  splen- 
dour, which,  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  administration, 
was  sure  to  strike  the  senses,  and  to  give  popularity  to  his  reign. 
And  when,  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  rather  than  by  the  impo- 
sition of  fresh  burdens,  still  larger  resources  were  placed  at  his 
command,  he  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  completing 
his  designs.  He  so  beautified  Madrid,  that  forty  years  after  his 
death,  it  was  stated,  that,  as  it  then  stood,  all  its  magnificence 
was  owing  to  him,  Tlie  public  buildings  and  the  public  gar- 
dens, the  beautiful  walks  around  the  capital,  its  noble  gates, 
its  institutions,  and  the  very  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  adja- 
cent country,  are  all  the  work  of  Charles  III.,  and  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  trophies  which  attest  his  genius  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  taste.^"^ 

^'''  "  La  cdiicacion  do  la  juvcntud  por  los  inaestros  do  primcras  Ictras  cs  uno  y 
aun  cl  mas  principal  laino  do  la  i)olicia  y  biien  gobicrno  del  Estado."  Jicat  Pro- 
vision de  11  dc  Julio  de  1771,  printed  in  Kio,  vol.  iii.  p.  182, 

^"^  M.  Laf'iientc,  who  has  justly  praised  the  love  of  j)eacc  displayed  by  Ferdinand 
YI.  {Ilidoria  de  Ji'spat'ia,  vol.  i.  p.  2ii'i,  vol.  xix.  pp.  280,  378),  adds  (vol.  xi.x.  p.  38 1), 
"De  niodo  que  cou  razon  rc  adinira,  y  es  el  tostimonio  tnas  honroso  dc  la  buena 
adininistraeioB  ccononiica  de  cstc  reinado,  (pic  irl  niorii-  este  buen  nionarca  dejara, 
no  dircmos  nosotros  rc[)lctaH  y  apuntaladas  lasarca.s  jjublica?,  coino  lii-perbolicamcnto 
suelc  decirse,  pcro  si  con  el  considerable  sobrante  de  trescientos  niillonc.s  de  realcs, 
dcspues  de  cubiortas  lodas  las  atencioncs  del  Estado  :  fenonieno  (|ue  pucde  decirse 
ee  vcia  por  priuiora  vcz  en  Espafia,  y  resultado  safisfactorio,  cpie  aun  supuesta  una 
buena  administracion,  Bolo  pudo  obteuerse  a  favor  dc  su  prudeutc  polilica  dc  ncu- 
tralidad  y  dc  paz." 

"'"  "  But  it  is  to  Charles  III.  that  Madrid  owes  all  its  present  magnificence. 
Under  his  care,  the  royal  i)alace  was  finished,  the  noble  gates  of  Alcah'i  and  San 
Vincente  were  raised;  the  custom-house,  the  post-oflicc,  the  museum,  and  royal 
printinj;-ofnce,  were  constructed;  the  academy  of  the  three  noble  arts  improved; 
the  cabinet  of  natural  history,  the  botanic  garden,  t-hc  national  bank  of  San  Carlos, 
and  many  gratuitous  schools  established;  while  convenient  roads  loading  from  the 
city,  and  delightful  walks  planted  within  and  without  it,  and  adorned  by  statues  and 
fountains,  combine  to  announce  the  solicitude  of  this  paternal  king."  ^pain  by  ari 
American,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  20G  ;  see  also  p.  2'j7. 
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la  other  parts  of  the  country,  roads  were  laid  down,  and 
canals  were  dug,  with  the  view  of  increasing  trade,  by  opening 
up  communications  tlirough  tracts  joreviously  impassable.  At 
the  accession  of  Charles  III.,  the  whole  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
was  unoccupied,  except  by  wild  beasts  and  banditti,  who  took 
refuge  there.^"^  No  peaceful  traveller  would  venture  into  such 
a  place  ;  and  commerce  was  thus  excluded  from  what  nature 
had  marked  as  one  of  the  greatest  highways  in  Spain,  standing 
as  it  does  between  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir, 
and  in  the  direct  course  between  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  those  on  the  Atlantic.  The  active  government  of  Charles 
III.  determined  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  the  Spanish  people 
not  having  the  energy  to  do  what  was  required,  six  thousand 
Dutch  and  Flemish  were,  in  1767,  invited  to  settle  in  the 
Sierra  Morena.  On  their  arrival,  lands  were  allotted  to  them, 
roads  were  cut  through  the  whole  of  the  district,  villages  were 
built ;  and  that  which  had  just  been  an  impervious  desert,  was 
suddenly  turned  into  a  smiling  and  fruitful  territory.^"^ 

Nearly  all  over  Spain,  the  roads  were  repaired  ;  a  fund 
having  been,  so  early  as  1760,  specially  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose.^'^'^  Many  new  works  were  begun  ;  and  such  improvements 
were  introduced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  vigilance  was 
employed  to  prevent  peculation  on  the  part  of  officials,  that  in 
a  very  few  years  the  cost  of  making  public  highways  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.^"  Of  the  under- 
takings which  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the  most 
important  were,  a  road  now  first  constructed  from  Malaga  to 


^*  The  following  passage  describes  its  state  so  late  as  the  year  1706:  "Por 
temor  6  por  connivoncia  de  los  vcnteros,  dentro  de  sus  casas  coneertaban  frecueiite- 
mente  los  ladrones  sus  robos,  y  los  pjecutaban  u  maiisalva,  ocultandose  en  guaridas 
de  que  ahuyentaban  a  las  lieras.  Acaso  a  muy  largas  distaiicias  se  descubrian  entre 
contados  caserios  algunos  pastores  conio  los  que  alii  hizo  encontrar  el  ilustre  manco 
de  Lcpauto  al  iugenioso  hidalgo  de  la  Maucha.  Parte  de  la  Sierra  estuvo  poblada 
en  tiempo  de  moros;  actualmentc  ya  no  liabia  mas  que  espesos  matorrales  hasta  en 
torno  de  la  crmita  de  Santa  Elena,  donde  resonaron  canticos  do  gracias  al  Cielo  per 
el  maguifico  triunfo  de  las  Navas."  3io,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  111.^  vol. 
iii.  p.  9.  On  the  condition  of  the  Sierra  Morena  a  hundred  years  before  this,  see 
Boiscl,  Journal  da  Voi/af/e  d^Espagne,  Paris,  1069,  4to,  pp.  02,  296,  ■where  it  is 
termed  *'Ie  lieu  lo  plus  desert,  ct  oii  il  n'y  a  que  quelques  ventas  sans  villages." 

'"•'  Rio,  Ilistoria  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9-11,  S5.  By  1Y71, 
"sinauxilio  de  la  Real  hacienda  pudicron  mantenerse  al  tin  los  colonos."  p.  42. 
See  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  114,  115.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  this  settlement,  see 
Inglis^  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29-31,  London,  1831. 

SO"  "  Ell  17C0  se  destino  por  primera  vez  un  fondo  especial  para  la  construccion 
de  caminos."     Tapia,  Civilizacion  Espanola,  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

'"'  Indeed,  Jl.  Rio  says,  that  the  expense  was  reduced  by  two-thirds,  and,  in 
some  parts,  by  three-fourths.  "  Antes  se  rcgulaba  en  un  millon  de  reales  la  con- 
struccion  de  cada  Icgua ;  ahora  solo  ascendia  a  la  tercera  6  cuarta  parte  de  esta 
suma."    Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 

Vol.  II.— 7 
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Antequera,'"  and  another  from  Aquilas  to  Lorca.^''^  In  this 
way,  means  of  intercourse  were  supplied  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  interior  of  Andalusia  and  of  Miircia.  While 
these  communications  were  established  in  the  south  and  south- 
east of  Spain,  others  were  opened  up  in  the  north  and  north- 
west. In  1769,  a  road  was  begun  between  Bilbao  and  Osma  ;'•" 
and  soon  after,  one  was  completed  between  Galicia  and  As- 
torga.^"  These  and  similar  works  were  so  skilfully  executed, 
that  the  Spanish  highways,  formerly  among  the  worst  in 
Europe,  were  now  classed  among  the  best.  Indeed,  a  compe- 
tent, and  by  no  means  overfriendly,  judge  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  at  the  death  of  Charles  III.  better  roads  were  to  be  found 
in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country.^'- 

In  the  interior,  rivers  were  made  navigable,  and  canals  were 
formed  to  connect  them  with  each  other.  The  Ebro  runs 
through  the  heart  of  Aragon  and  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  is 
available  for  purposes  of  traffic  as  high  up  as  Logrono,  and 
from  thence  down  to  Tudela.  But  between  Tudela  and  Sara- 
gossa,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  its  great  speed,  and  by 
the  roclcs  in  its  bod.  Consequently,  Navarre  is  deprived  of  its 
natural  communication  with  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  enter- 
prizing  reign  of  Charles  V.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  this 
evil  ;  but  the  plan  failed,  was  laid  aside,  and  was  forgotten, 
imtil  it  was  revived,  more'  than  two  hundred  years  later,  by 
Charles  III.  Under  his  auspices,  the  great  canal  of  Aragon 
was  projected,  with  the  magnificent  idea  of  uniting  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic.  This,  however,  was  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  government  of  Spain  was  too  far  in 
advance  of  Spain  itself ;  and  it  was   necessary  to  abandon  a 

'""  A  note  ill  Bowlex,  Jlisioria  Xalttral  dc  Kipat'ia,  I^Iadrid,  HSO,  4to,  p.  158, 
terms  this  "un  caiiiiiio  aliuciiclo  y  solido."  In  Cook's  Spain,  Loiulou,  1831,  vol.  J. 
p.  209,  it  is  culled  "a  niagnilJcoiit  road." 

3o»  11  Para  dar  salidu  a  los  fi  utos,  que  rejraban  los  pantauos  dc  Lorca,  ejccutose 
una  bien  trazada  via  al  pucrto  de  las  Aguilas."  Rio,  Historia  del  Rcinado  de  Carlos 
III,  vol.  iv.  pp.  115,   110. 

°"  lu  170'j,  Harctti  writes,  in  great  surprise,  "  the  Biscayans  are  aetu-illy  making 
a  noble  road,  which  is  to  go  IVoni  JJilbao  to  Ot^ina."  BarclWn  Journey  throuf/h  En<j- 
land,  PorUtgid  Spain,  and  France,  London,  1770,  vol.  iv.  p.  iJll. 

'"  "  Otras  difcrentes  carretorup,  coiistruidas  dc  iiucvo  6  rchabilitadas,  multipH- 
caron  las  comunicacioncs  durante  los  nueve  prinieros  afios  de  cstar  a  cargo  de 
Floridablanca  la  supcriuteudencia  general  de  caniinos,  hacicndo.so  de  facil  y  comodo 
transito  puntos  cscabro.«os  conio  el  del  Puerto  dc  la  Cadcrja  y  los  que  median  entre 
Astorga  y  Galicia,  y  Malaga  y  Antequera."  Jiio,  Iliatoria  del  lieinado  dc  Carlos 
III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  ll.-). 

""  "  The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third  produced  the 
most  beneficial  changes  in  this  important  branch  of  political  economy.  New  roads 
were  opened,  which  were  carefully  levelled,  and  constructed  with  solidity.  There 
arc  at  the  present  time  in  Spain  several  superb  roads,  such  as  may  vie  with  the 
finest  in  Europe  ;  indeed,  they  have  been  made  with  superior  judgment,  and  upou  a 
grander  scale."     Lalorde's  Spain,  edit.  London,  18u'J,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 
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scheme,  to  which  the  resources  of  the  country  were  unequal. 
But  what  was  really  effected,  was  of  immense  value.  A  canal 
was  actually  carried  to  Saragossa,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ebro 
were  made  available  not  only  for  transport,  but  also  for  irrigat- 
ing the  soil.  The  means  of  a  safe  and  profitable  trade  were 
now  supplied  even  to  the  western  extremity  of  Aragon.  The  old 
land,  becoming  more  productive,  rose  in  value,  and  new  land 
was  brought  under  the  plough.  From  this,  other  parts  of  Spain 
also  benefited.  Castile,  for  example,  had  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
always  depended  for  supplies  on  Aragon,  though  that  province 
could,  under  the  former  system,  only  produce  enough  for  its 
own  consumption.  But  by  this  great  canal,  to  which,  about 
the  same  time,  that  of  Tauste  was  also  added,^'^  the  soil  of 
Aragon  became  far  more  productive  than  it  had  ever  yet  been  ; 
and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Ebro  yielded  so  abundantly,  that  they 
were  able  to  supply  wheat  and  other  food  to  the  Castilians,  as 
well  as  to  the  Aragonese.^'^ 

The  government  of  Charles  III.,  moreover,  constructed  a 
canal  between  Amposta  and  Alfaques,^'^  which  irrigated  the 
southern  extremity  of  Catalonia,  and  brought  into  cultivation 
a  large  district,  which,  from  the  constant  lack  of  rain,  had 
hitherto  been  untilled.  Another,  and  still  greater  enterprise 
belonging  to  the  same  region,  was  an  attempt,  only  partly  suc- 
cessful, to  establish  a  water-communication  between  the  capital 
and  the  Atlantic,  by  running  a  canal  from  Madrid  to  Toledo, 
whence  the  Tagus  would  have  conveyed  goods  to  Lisbon,  and 
all  the  trade  of  the  west  would  have  been  opened  up."'^  But 
this  and  many  other  noble  projects  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  death  of  Charles  III.,  with  whom  every  thing  vanished. 
When  he  passed  away,  the  country  relapsed  into  its  former 
inactivity,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  these  great  works  were 
not  national,  but  political  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  due 
merely  to  individuals,  whose  most  strenuous  exertions  always 

'"  Coze's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  287. 

'"  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  pp.  198,  199,  28G,  287.  Ihwusend's  Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  212-215. 
Labordc's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  This  caual,  wlikh  was  intended  to  establish  a  free 
conimimicatiou  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  slightly  noticed 
in  Macphcrsoii's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  95,  9G  ;  a  learned  and  valuable 
work,  but  very  imperfect  as  regards  Spain.  The  economical  value  of  this  great  en- 
terprise, and  the  extent  to  which  it  succeeded,  are  seriously  under-estimated  in 
Ford's  Spain,  p.  587  ;  a  book  which,  notwithstanding  the  praise  that  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  it,  is  carelessly  compo.scd,  and  is  sure  to  mislead  readers  who  have  not 
the  means  of  comparing  it  with  other  authorities.  M.  Rio's  History  of  Charles  HI. 
contains  some  interesting  information  on  the  subject ;  but,  unfortunately,  1  omitted 
to  mark  the  passages. 

="  Core's  Bonrbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  288,  289,  on  the  authority  of 
Florida  Blanca  himself. 

*"'  Coxc's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  199.  Toicnsend's  Spain,  vol. 
I  p.  304. 
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come  to  naught,  if  they  arc  opposed  by  the  operation  of  those 
general  causes,  which  are  often  undiscerned,  but  to  which  even 
the  strongest  of  us  do,  in  our  own  despite,  pay  implicit  obe- 
dience. 

Still,  for  a  time,  much  was  done  ;  and  Charles,  reasoning 
according  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  politicians,  might  well 
indulge  the  hope,  that  what  he  had  effected  would  permanently 
change  the  destiny  of  Spain.  For  these,  and  other  works  which 
he  not  only  planned  but  executed,^'^  were  not  paid  for,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  by  taxes  wliich  oppressed  the  people,  and  tram- 
meled their  industry.  At  his  side,  and  constantly  advising 
him,  there  were  men  who  reiilly  aimed  at  the  public  good,  and 
who  never  would  have  committed  so  fatal  an  error.  tJnder  his 
rule,  the  wealth  of  the  country  greatly  increased,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  lower  classes,  instead  of  being  abridged,  were  multi- 
plied. The  imposts  were  more  fairly  assessed  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  Taxes,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
all  the  power  of  the  executive  could  not  wring  from  the  people, 
were  now  regularly  paid,  and,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
national  resources,  they  became  at  once  more  productive  and 
less  onerous.  In  the  management  of  the  public  finances,  an 
economy  was  practised,  the  first  example  of  which  had  been  set 
in  the  preceding  reign,  when  the  cautious  and  pacific  policy  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  laid  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  improvements 
just  narrated.  Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  Charles  III.  a  treasure 
which  he  had  not  extorted,  but  saved.  Among  the  reforms 
which  ]ie  introduced,  and  which  an  unwillingness  to  accunmlatc 
details  has  compelled  me  to  omit,  there  is  one  very  important, 
and  also  very  characteristic  of  his  policy.  Before  his  reign, 
Spain  had  annually  been  drained  of  an  immense  amount  of 
money,  on  account  of  the  right  which  the  Pope  claimed  of  pre- 
senting to  certain  rich  benefices,  and  of  receiving  jjart  of  their 

*"  Sec  Florida  Blanca's  statement,  in  Core's  Bourbon  A'iju/s  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p. 
289.  "In  many  other  parts  similar  works  have  l)cen  ])roniote(l,  lor  canals  of  irriga- 
tion, and  for  cncouragin;^  agriculture  and  traffic.  The  canals  of  Manzannrca  and 
Guadarraina  arc  continued  by  means  of  the  national  hank,  which  has  appropriated 

one-half  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  export  of  silver  to  this  end." "The 

town  of  Almuradiel,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  cainpo  nucvo  of  Andalusia,  for  the 
rugged  pass  of  Desp<.M"ia  I'erros,  is  another  example  ofagriculture  for  the  neighbour- 
ing places ;  aince,  instead  of  woods  and  frightful  deserts,  we  have  seen  in  a  few 
years  public  buildings,  houses,  plantations,  and  cultivated  lauds,  producing  every 
gpecies  of  grain  and  fruits,  which  border  the  road,  and  banish  the  danger  of  robbers 
and  banditti."  See  also  Murirl,  (Joliicrno  dd  Rcy  Don  Carlo.i  III.,  p.  5.  "  Ilabi- 
cndo  sido  el  reinado  dc  Carlos  III.  una  serio  continua  de  mojoras  en  todos  ramos;  " 
and  the  striking  picture  (p.  15),  "  Agricultura,  artcs  mecanicas,  comcrcio,  cnsc- 
fianza,  milicia,  navcgacion,  ciencias,  letras,  lepislacion,  en  una  palabra,  todo  cuauto 
puede  influir  en  la  prosperidad  del  Estado,  todo  Uami)  la  atencion  dc  los  ministros, 
y  en  todo  bicieron  las  mcjoras  que  pcrmitian  las  circunstancias."  On  the  improve- 
ments in  internal  communications,  sec  the  same  valuable  work,  pp.  187-192. 
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produce  ;  probably  as  a  recompense  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken.  Of  this  duty,  the  Pope  was  relieved  by  Ferdinand  VI., 
who  secured  to  the  Spanish  crown  the  right  of  conferring  such 
preferment,  and  thus  saved  to  the  country  those  enormous  sums 
on  which  the  Koman  Court  had  been  wont  to  revel. ^'=  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  measure  which  would  be  hailed  with  delight 
by  Charles  III.,  as  harmonizing  with  his  own  views  ;  and  we 
accordingly  find,  that,  in  his  reign,  it  was  not  only  acted  upon, 
but  extended  still  further.  For,  perceiving  that,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts,  the  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  on  these  matters  was  so 
strong  as  to  impel  them  to  make  offerings  to  him  whom  they 
venerated  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  king  determined  to 
exercise  control  over  even  these  voluntary  gifts.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  various  devices  were  suggested  ;  and  at  length  one 
was  hit  upon,  which  was  thought  sure  to  be  effectual.  A  royal 
order  was  issued,  directing  that  no  person  should  send  money 
to  Rome,  but  that  if  he  had  occasion  to  make  remittances  there, 
they  should  pass  not  through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  through 
the  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  other  agents  of  the  Spanish 
Crown.3'3 

If  we  now  review  the  transactions  which  I  have  narrated, 
and  consider  them  as  a  whole,  extending  from  the  accession  of 
Philip  V,  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  over  a  period  of  nearly 
ninety  years,  we  shall  be  struck  with  wonder  at  their  unity,  at 
the  regularity  of  their  march,  and  at  their  apjiarent  success. 
Looking  at  them  merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  such  vast  and  uninterrupted  progress  has  ever  been 
seen  in  any  country  either  before  or  since.  For  three  genera- 
tions, there  was  no  pause  on  the  part  of  the  government  ;  not 
one  reaction,  not  one  sign  of  halting.  Improvement  upon 
improvement,  and  reform  upon  reform,  followed  each  other  in 
ewift  succession.  The  power  of  the  Church,  which  has  always 
been  the  crying  evil  of  Spain,  and  which  hitherto  none  of  the 
boldest  politicians  had  dared  to  touch,  was  restricted  in  every 
possible  way,  by  a  scries  of  statesmen,   from  Orry  to  Florida 

*"*  Respecting  this  step,  wliicli  was  effected  in  Ho-t,  eee  Tapia,  Civilizacion  JSs- 
panola,  Madrid,  18-40,  voL  iv.  pp.  81,  82.  "  Fue  cste  tratado  utib'sinio  para  la 
Espafia,  piles  por  il  sc  liberto  del  pago  do  cnornies  sumas  que  liasta  eiitoncos  liabian 
pasatlo  a  los  cstados  poutiticos.  Eu  cl  informc  cauonico-legal  escrito  a  virtud  de 
real  orden  en  1740  por  cl  fiscal  de  la  camara  dc  Ciistilia  Don  Bias  de  Jover,  so 
decia ;  que  segun  cl  testimonio  del  liistoriador  Cabrera,  en  el  ospacio  de  30  afios  cl 
eolo  venglon  dc  las  coadjutorias  y  dispensas  liabia  bocbo  pasar  u  Roma  do  la  corona 
de  Castilla  millon  j'  medio  dc  ducados  roinanos.  Y  afiadc  el  niisnio  Jover  que  a, 
principios  del  siglo  xviii.  subia  aun  esta  contribucion  cada  auo  en  todos  los  estados 
de  la  monarquia  cspanola  a  5(H),000  escudos  ioniai:os,  que  era  un  tcrcio poco  mas  6 
menos  de  lo  que  lioina  perciliia  dc  toda  la  eristlandad." 

'^  See  Appendix  L  to  Coxes  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  voL  v.  p.  334. 
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Blanca,  whose  efforts  were  latterly,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
zealously  aided  by  Charles  III.,  the  ablest  monarch  who  has 
sat  on  the  throne  since  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Even  the  In- 
quisition was  taught  to  tremble,  and  made  to  loosen  its  hold 
over  its  victims.  The  burning  of  heretics  was  stopped.  Tor- 
ture was  disused.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  were  discouraged. 
Instead  of  jumishing  men  for  imaginary  offences,  a  disposition 
was  shown  to  attend  to  tlicir  real  interests,  to  alleviate  their 
burdens,  to  increase  their  comforts,  and  to  check  the  tyranny  of 
those  who  were  set  over  them.  Attempts  were  made  to  restrain 
the  cupidity  of  the  clergy,  and  prevent  them  from  preying  at 
will  upon  the  national  wealth.  With  this  view,  the  laws  of 
mortmain  were  revised,  and  various  measures  taken  to  interpose 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons  who  desired  to  waste  their  prop- 
erty by  bequeathing  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  the  true  interests  of  society  were  preferred  to 
the  iictitious  ones.  To  raise  the  secular  classes  above  the  spir- 
itual ;  to  discountenance  the  exclusive  attention  hitherto  paid 
to  questions  respecting  which  nothing  is  known,  and  which  it 
is  impossible  to  solve  ;  to  do  this,  and,  in  the  place  of  such 
barren  speculations,  to  substitute  a  taste  for  science,  or  for 
literature,  became  the  object  of  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
first  time  since  Spain  had  possessed  a  government  at  all.  As 
part  of  the  same  scheme,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  was  infringed,  and  the  whole  hierarchy,  from  the 
highest  bishop  down  to  the  lowest  monk,  were  taught  to  fear 
the  law,  to  curb  their  passions,  and  to  restrain  the  insolence 
with  which  they  had  formerly  treated  every  rank  except  their 
own.  These  would  have  been  great  deeds  in  any  country  ;  in 
such  a  country  as  Spain,  they  were  marvellous.  Of  them  I 
ha,ve  given  an  abridged,  and  therefore  an  in)perfcct,  account, 
but  still  sufficient  to  show  how  the  government  laboured  to 
diminish  superstition,  to  check  bigotiy,  to  stinuilate  intellect, 
to  promote  industry,  and  to  rouse  the  people  from  their  death- 
like slumber.  I  have  omitted  many  measures  of  considerable 
interest,  and  which  tended  in  the  same  direction  ;  because, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  I  seek  to  coniino  myself  to  those  sjilient 
points  which  most  distinctly  mark  the  general  movement. 
Whoever  will  minutely  study  the  history  of  S})ain  during  this 
period,  will  find  additional  proof  of  the  skill  and  vigour  of  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  devoted  their  best 
energies  to  regenerating  the  country  which  they  ruled.  But, 
for  these  special  studies,  special  men  are  required  ;  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  if  I  have  firmly  grasped  the  great  march  and  out- 
line of  the  whole.     It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  sub- 
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stantiated  the  general  proposition,  and  have  convinced  the 
yeacler  of  the  clearness  with  which  the  statesmen  of  Spain  dis- 
cerned the  evils  under  which  their  country  was  groaning,  and 
of  the  zeal  with  which  they  set  themselves  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief, and  to  resuscitate  the  fortunes  of  what  had  once  not  only 
been  the  chief  of  European  monarchies,  but  had  borne  sway 
over  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  territory  that  had  been 
united  under  a  single  rule  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

They  who  believe  that  a  government  can  civilize  a  nation, 
and -that  legislators  are  the  cause  of  social  progress,  will  natu- 
rally expect  that  Spain  reaped  permanent  benefit  from  those 
liberal  maxims,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  put  into 
execution.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  such  a  policy,  wise  as  it 
appeared,  was  of  no  avail,  simply  because  it  ran  counter  to  the 
whole  train  of  preceding  circumstances.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
habits  of  the  national  mind,  and  was  introduced  into  a  state  of 
society  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  No  reform  can  produce  real  good, 
unless  it  is  the  work  of  public  opinion,  and  unless  tlie  people 
themselves  take  the  initiative.  In  Spain,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  foreign  influence,  and  the  complications  of  for- 
eign politics,  bestowed  enlightened  rulers  upon  an  unenlight- 
ened country.^-"  The  consequence  was,  that,  for  a  time,  great 
things  were  done.  Evils  were  removed,  grievances  were  re- 
dressed, many  important  improvements  were  introduced ;  and 
a  spirit  of  toleration  was  exhibited,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  that  priest-ridden  and  superstitious  land.  But 
the  mind  of  Spain  was  untouched.  While  the  surface,  and  as 
it  were  the  symptoms,  of  afiairs  Avere  ameliorated,  aftairs  them- 
selves remained  unchanged.  Below  that  surface,  and  far  out 
of  reach  of  any  political  remedy,  large  general  causes  were  at 
work,  which  had  been  operating  for  many  centuries,  and  which 
were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  force  politicians  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  compel  them  to  inaugurate  a  policy  which  would 
suit  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  harmonize  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  those  traditions  had  been  formed. 

At  length  the  reaction  came.  In  1788,  Charles  III.  died  ; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IV.,  a  king  of  the  true  Span- 
ish breed,  devout,  orthodox,  and  ignorant.-'-^      It  was  now  seen 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  Cortes,  whore  alone  the  voice  of  the 
people  had  a  chance  of  being  heard,  was  assembled  but  three  times  during  the 
whole  of  the  ci<rhteenth  century,  and  then  merely  for  the  sake  of  form.  "Les 
Cortes  ne  se  reunircnt  que  trois  fois  pendant  le  dix-huitiiime  sifecle,  et  plutot  encore 
commo  des  solonnites  formulaires  pour  la  prestation  du  serment  aux  princes  heri- 
tiers  do  la  couronno,  q\ie  conime  etant  iiecossaircs  pour  de  iiouvellos  lois  et  dea 
contributions."     ScDipcre,  Hidoire  des  Cortis  cFEspapiie,  Eourdcaux,  1815,  p.  270. 

By  combining  these  three  qualities,  he  has  deserved  and  received  the  cordial 
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how  insecure  every  thing  was,  and  how  little  reliance  can  bo 
placed  on  reforms,  whicli,  instead  of  being  suggested  by  the 
people,  are  bestowed  on  them  by  the  political  classes.  Charles 
IV.j  though  a  weak  and  contemptible  prince,^'^-  was  so  sup- 
j)orted  in  his  general  views  by  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion, that,  in  less  than  five  years,  he  was  able  completely  to 
reverse  that  liberal  policy  which  it  had  taken  three  generations 
of  statesmen  to  build  up.  In  less  than  five  years,  every  thing 
was  changed.  The  power  of  the  Church  was  restored  ;  the 
shghtest  approach  towards  free  discussion  was  forbidden  ;' old 
and  arbitrary  principles,  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  re\'ivcd  ;  the  priests  re-assumed  their 
former  importance  ;  literary  men  were  intimidated,  and  litera- 
ture was  discouraged  ;  while  the  Inquisition,  suddenly  starting 
up  afresh,  displayed  an  energy  wliich  caused  its  enemies  to 
tremble,  and  proved  that  all  the  attemjits  which  had  been  made 
to  weaken  it,  had  been  unable  to  impair  its  vigour,  or  to  daunt 
its  ancient  spirit. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  authoi-s  of  those 
great  reforms  which  signalized  his  reign,  were  dismissed,  to 
make  way  for  other  advisers,  better  suited  to  this  new  state  of 
things.  Charles  IV.  loved  the  Church  too  well  to  tolerate  the 
presence  of  enlightened  statesmen.  Aranda  and  Florida  Blanca 
were  both  removed  from  office,  and  both  were  placed  in  con- 
finement. ^'^^  Jovellanos  was  banished  from  court,  and  Cabarrus 
was  thrown  into  prison  ^"*  For,  now,  v/ork  had  to  be  done,  to 
which  these  eminent  men  would  not  put  their  hands.  A  policy, 
which  had  been  followed  with  undeviating  consistency  for  nearly 
ninety  years,  was  about  to  be  rescinded,  in  order  that  the  old 
empire  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  cmjiire  of 
ignorance,  of  tyranny,  and  of  superstition,  might  be  resuscitated, 
and,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  pristine  vigour. 

Once  more  was  Spain  covered  with  darkness  ;  once  more 
did  the  shadows  of  night  overtake  that  wretched  land.     The 

approbation  of  the  present  Bishop  of  IJarceionn,  who,  in  lii.s  recent  work  on  the 
Spanish  Church,  styles  him  "iin  nion.irc:i  tan  piadoso."  Olixcrvaciovcs  sohre  Ml 
J'rcsente  y  El  Porvenir  do  la  Jglesia  en  J'Jspai'ia,  por  J)omi7ir)o  C'osla  y  Borras,  Barce- 
lona, 1857,  p.  80. 

^^'  Even  in  AUsoiCs  History  of  Europe^  whore  men  of  his  cliaractcr  are  usually 
made  much  of,  he  is  treated  with  nio^lcratc  disdain.  "  Ciiarles  IV.  was  not  destitute 
of  good  (|uahlic.-<,  but  he  was  a  weak,  incapable  prince."  Vol.  viii.  p.  382,  Edin- 
burgh, 1849. 

'^'  Scmperc,  Monarchie  Espagnnle,  vol.  ii.  p.  I(i7.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  not 
the  slightest  credit  is  to  bo  attached  to  tlie  account  given  in  Godoy'u  Memoirs. 
Every  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  Spanish  history,  will  see  that  his  book  is  an 
attempt  to  raise  his  own  reputation,  by  defaming  the  character  of  some  of  the  ablest 
snd  most  high-minded  of  his  contemporaries. 

"*  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature^  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 
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worst  forms  of  oppression,  says  a  distinguished  writer,  seemed 
to  be  settling  on  the  country  witli  a  new  and  portentous 
weight/"  At  the  same  time,  and  indeed  as  a  natural  part  of 
the  scheme,  every  investigation  likely  to  stimulate  the  mind, 
was  prohibited,  and  an  order  was  actually  sent  to  all  the  univer- 
sities, forbidding  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  ;  the  minister, 
who  issued  the  order,  justly  observing,  that  the  king  did  not 
want  to  have  philosophers.^^'^  There  was,  however,  little  fear  of 
Spain  producing  any  thing  so  dangerous.  The  nation  not  dar- 
ing, and,  what  was  still  worse,  not  wishing,  to  resist,  gave  way, 
and  let  the  king  do  as  he  liked.  Within  a  veiy  few  years,  he 
neutralized  the  most  valuable  reforms  which  his  jDredcccssors  had 
introduced.  Having  discarded  the  able  advisers  of  his  father, 
he  conferred  the  highest  posts  upon  men  as  narrow  and  incom- 
petent as  himself ;  he  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  ;  and,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  Spanish  histo- 
rian, exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  state.^^'' 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Spain,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  French  invasion  quickly  followed  ;  and  that  un- 
happy country  underwent  every  form  of  calamity  and  of  degra- 
dation. Herein,  however,  lies  a  difference.  Calamities  may 
be  inflicted  by  others  ;  but  no  people  can  be  degraded  except  by 
their  own  acts.  The  foreign  spoiler  works  mischief ;  he  cannot 
cause  shame.  With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  none  are  dis- 
honoured if  they  arc  true  to  themselves.  Spain,  during  the 
present  century,  has  been  plundered  and  oppressed,  and  the 
opprobrium  lights  on  the  robbers,  not  on  the  robbed.  She  has 
been  overrun  by  a  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery  ;  her  fields  laid 
waste,  her  towns  sacked,  her  villages  burned.  It  is  to  the 
criminal,  rather  than  to  the  victim,  that  the  ignominy  of  these 
acts  must  belong.  And,  even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  such 
losses  are  sure  to  be  retrieved,  if  the  people  who  incur  them  are 
inured  to  those  habits  of  self-government,  and  to  that  feeling 
of  self-reliance,  which  arc  the  spring  and  the  source  of  all  real 
greatness.  With  the  aid  of  these,  every  damage  may  be  re- 
paired, and  every  evil  remedied.  Without  tlicni,  the  slightest 
blow  may  be  fatal.     In  Spain,  they  are  imknown  ;  and  it  seems 

'-'  "  In  all  its  worst  forms,  therefore,  oppression,  civil,  polilicul,  ami  relii;ious, 
appeared  to  be  scttlin£»  down,  with  a  new  and  portentous  weight,  on  the  whole 
country."     lichior's  Histonj  of  t^paiiisk  JAtcratitrc,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

^'-'  "  Caballcro,  fearing  the  progress  of  all  learning,  which  might  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Court,  sent,  not  long  since,  a  circular  order  to  the  universities,  for- 
bidding the  study  of  moral  philosophy.  '  His  Majesty,'  it  was  said  in  the  order, 
'was  not  in  want  of  philosophers,  but  of  good  and  obedient  suljccts.'"  Doblado"* 
Letters  from  Spain,  p.  358. 

^-'  "  Le  gouvernemcnt  de  Charles  lY.  avait  epuise  toutes  les  ressources  dc  lotat.'" 
Sempcre,  Histoirs  des  Cortes  d'E^pagne,  p.  S23. 
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impossible  to  establish  them.  In  that  country,  men  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  pay  implicit  deference  to  the  Crown 
and  the  Church,  that  loyalty  and  superstitition  have  usurped 
the  jilace  of  those  nobler  emotions,  to  which  all  freedom  is 
owing,  and  in  the  absence  of  which,  the  true  idea  of  indepen- 
dence can  never  be  attained. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
spirit  has  appeared,  from  which  better  things  might  have  been 
augured.  In  1812,  in  1820,  and  in  183C,  a  few  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  reformers  attempted  to  secure  liberty  to  the  Span- 
ish people,  by  endowing  Spain  with  a  free  constitution.  They 
succeeded  for  a  moment,  and  that  was  all.  The  forms  of  con- 
stitutional government  they  could  bestow  ;  but  they  could  not 
find  the  traditions  and  the  habits,  by  which  the  forms  are 
worked.  They  mimicked  the  voice  of  liberty  ;  they  copied  her 
institutions  ;  they  aped  her  very  gestures.  And  what  then  ? 
At  the  first  stroke  of  adverse  fortune,  their  idul  fell  to  pieces. 
Their  constitutions  were  broken  uj),  their  assemblies  dissolved, 
their  enactments  rescinded.  The  inevitable  reaction  quickly 
followed.  After  each  disturbance,  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment were  strengthened,  the  princiiiles  of  despotism  Avcrc  con- 
firmed, and  the  Spanish  liberals  were  taught  to  rue  the  day,  in 
which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  imjiart  freedom  to  their  un- 
happy and  ill-starred  country,^*^" 

What  makes  these  failures  the  more  worthy  of  observation 
is,  that  tlie  Spaniards  did  possess,  at  a  very  early  period,  munici- 
pal privileges  and  franchises,  similar  to  those  wliich  we  had 
in  England,  and  to  which  our  greatness  is  often  ascribed.  But 
sucli  institutions,  though  they  ]»reserve  freedom,  can  never  cre- 
ate it.  Spain  had  the  form  of  liberty  without  its  spirit  ;  hence 
the  form,  ])romising  as  it  was,  soon  died  aAvay.  In  England, 
the  spirit  preceded  the  form,  and  therefore  the  form  was  dura- 
ble. Thus  it  is,  that,  tliougli  the  Sjmniards  could  boast  of  free 
institutions  a  century  before  ourselves,  they  were  unable  to  retain 

"^  In  Spain,  the  voice  of  the  pcoiilo  lias  always  been  opposed  to  the  liberal 
party,  as  many  writers  have  observed,  without  being  aware  of  the  reason.  Mr. 
Walton  {licvolnlions  of  Spain,  London,  18.'{7,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^'I'l,  323)  pays  of  the 
Cortes,  "Public  indignation  hurled  them  from  their  seats  in  1811;  and  in  1823 
they  were  overpowered,  not  by  tho  arms  of  France,  but  by  the  displeasure  of  their 
own  countrymen,"  &c.  .Sec  also  p.  'I'M) ;  and  Qu'ui's  Memoirs  of  J'cfdinand  the 
Seventh,  Lotidon,  ls-J4,  p.  121,  where  it.  is  mentioned,  that  "in  all  the  towns 
through  which  the  King  passed,  the  multitude,  excited  by  the  friurs  and  clergy, 
overturned  the  constitutional  stone,  and  uttered  the  most  atrocious  insults  against 
the  Constitution,  the  Cortes,  and  the  Liberals."  Compare  Scinpcrc,  Jlistoire  des 
Cortes,  p.  335,  and  Jiaiori'a  Six  yearn  in  JBiieau,  p.  40.  Indeed,  a  very  intelligent 
writer  on  Spanish  affairs  in  1855,  asserts,  with,  I  believe,  perfect  truth,  that  Spain 
Is  "  un  pays  ou  Ics  populations  sont  toujours  h  coup  sur  moins  llb6rales  que  lc3 
governemcns."     Annuaire  dca  Deux  Mondes,  1854,  1855,  Paris,  1855,  p.  2CC. 
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them,  simply  because  they  had  the  institutions  and  nothing 
more.  We  had  no  popular  representation  till  12G4  f^^  but  in 
Castile,  they  had  it  in  1169,'''  and  in  Aragon  in  1133."'  So, 
too,  while  the  earliest  charter  was  granted  to  an  Eaglish  town 
in  the  tv/elf'th  century, ^-^  we  find,  in  Spain,  a  charter  conferred 
on  Leon  as  early  as  1020  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  enfranchisement  of  towns  was  as  secure  as  laws 
could  make  it."^^ 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  Spain  these  institutions,  instead 
of  growing  out  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  originated  in  a  stroke 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  They  were  conceded  to 
the  citizens,  rather  than  desired  by  them.  For,  during  the  war 
with  the  Mohammedans,  the  Christian  kings  of  Sixain,  as  they 
advanced  southwards,  were  naturally  anxious  to  induce  their 
subjects  to  settle  in  the  frontier  towns,  where  they  might  face 
and  repel  the  enemy.  With  this  object,  they  granted  charters 
to  the  towns,  and  privileges  to  the  inhabitants.^^^  And  as  the 
Mohammedans  vrere  gradually  beaten  back  from  the  Asturias 
to  Granada,  the  frontiers  changed,  and  the  franchises  were 
extended  to  the  new  conquests,  in  order  that  what  was  the  post 
of  danger,  might  also  be  the  j^lace  of  reward.  But,  meanwhile, 
those  general  causes,  which  I  have  indicated,  were  predetermin- 
ing the  nation  to  habits  of  loyalty  and  of  superstition,  which 
grew  to  a  height  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  That  being  the 
case,  the  institutions  were  of  no  avail.  They  took  no  root  ;  and 
as  they  were  originated  by  one  political  combination,  they  were 
destroyed  by  another.  Before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Spaniards  were  so  firmly  seated  in  the  territories  they 
had  lately  acquired,  that  there  was  little  danger  of  their  being 
again  expelled  y'^''  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  imme- 

"'  Buckleys  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

820  PrescotCs  Jlistorij  of  l^\rdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviii. 

■''  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  xevi. 

"'"  HallarrCs  Middle  Ages,  ninth  edition,  London,  1840,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153-157, 
which  must  bo  compared  with  Jlallani's  SupjAcineiital  Notes,  London,  1848,  pp. 
8'23-327. 

"^^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  373.     Prescoti^s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  pp.  xlv.  xlvi. 

°'*  "  Ce  I'ut  ulors  que  les  successeura  de  I'elage  desuendiront  do  leui-s  montugnes 
dans  Ics  plainer,  de  lours  fortcres.ses  perchees  sur  dcs  roes  inaccessiblcs  dans  lea 
villcs  populeuscs,  le  long  dcs  fleuvcs,  dans  de  fertilcs  valloes  ct  sur  les  cotes  de  la 
nier ;  ce  lut  alors  q\ie  la  ville  d'Astorgue  rcvint  du  ])Ouvoir  des  Arabos  h  celui  dcs 
Asturicns  ct  chassa  toutc  la  partio  miisulmane  de  scs  habitants;  ce  fut  alors,  enfiu, 
que  commcncorcnt  cu  Espagne  ccs  concessions  de  franchises  municipales  par  Ics- 
quellcs  les  rois  ct  les  seigneurs  clnoticns  clicrch6rcnt  b,  attirer  des  populations  chro- 
tienncs  dans  les  lienx  d'ou  ils  avaient  chass6  les  Musulmans."  Fauriel,  Ilistoirc  de 
la  Garde  Jfiridionale,  Paris,  1836,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  See  also  t>ewperc.  Monarchic 
Esjmqnolc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

°^  On  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  see  an  interesting  passage  in  Mariana,  Ilistoria  de  FsnaFia,  vol.  iv.  pp.  172, 
173. 
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diate  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  pusli  their  conquests  fur- 
ther, and  drive  the  Mohammedans  from  the  strongholds  of 
Granada.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
municipal  privileges  had  changed  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
apparent,  the  privileges  began  to  perish.  Being  unsuited  to 
the  habits  of  the  people,  they  were  sure  to  fall,  on  the  first 
opportunity.^^*  Late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  their  decline 
•was  perceptible  ;  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
almost  extinct  ;  and,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
finally  overthrown.^^' 

It  is  thus  that  general  causes  eventually  triumph  over  every 
obstacle.  In  the  average  of  affairs,  and  on  a  comparison  of  long 
periods,  they  are  irresistible.  Their  operation  is  often  attacked, 
and  occasionally,  for  a  little  time,  stopped  by  politicians,  who 
are  always  ready  with  their  empirical  and  short-sighted  reme- 
dies. But  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  those  remedies, 
they  can  at  best  only  succeed  for  a  moment  ;  and  after  that 
moment  has  passed,  a  reaction  sets  in,  and  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lence has  to  be  paid.  Evidence  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  every  civilized  country,  by  whoever  will  confront  the 
history  of  legislation  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The  fate  of 
the  Spanish  towns  has  afibrded  us  one  good  proof ;  the  fate  of 
the  Spanish  Church  v>rill  supply  us  with  another.  For  more 
than  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  the  rulers  of 
Spain  attempted  to  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  ;  and  the 
end  of  all  thiir  efforts  was,  that  even  such  an  insignificant  and 

''•  The  deputies  of  tlic  towns  did,  in  fact,  eventually  overtlirow  their  own  liber- 
tics,  as  a  Spaiii^ii  historian  truly  leniarks.  "  l\  n'e.st  pas  litoiinant  (pic  Ics  Moiiarqucs 
cspagnols  tachasscnt  d'afrermir  lenr  aiitorit6  autant  que  possible,  et  encore  nioins 
que  Icurs  conscillers  et  Icurs  niinistrcs  coopcrassent  h  leurs  dosscins.  L'lii.-^toire  de 
toutes  Ics  nations  nous  ofTre  dc  nonil>rcux  cxcniplcs  dc  cctte  politique ;  niais  ce  ijuil 
y  a  de  pliiK  rcinarqnablc  dans  cellc  d'L'uptir/nc,  c'c.s'<  qtte  leu  dt pulls  dcs  vi/les  qui 
auraicnt  du  tire  leu  phis  zclis  difensmrs  de  Icurs  droits,  conspircrcnl  ouvcrlcmcut  con- 
tre  le  licrs-ltat,  ct  tonterent  d'aneanlir  Ics  n'stcs  do  rancionnc  representation  nation- 
ale."  Sr.nprre,  Ilintoire  des  Corks  d'L'.ipar/ur,  p.  '21:5.  It  stiiUes  one  as  sinpular, 
that  M.  yetupcre  should  never  have  inquired,  why  this  happened  in  Spain,  and  not 
elsewhere.  A  later  writer,  reflectinf^  on  the  destruction  of  the  municipal  element 
by  the  royal  nutiiority,  {^ivcs  a  Folution,  wliiih,  like  many  other  so-called  solutions, 
is  merely  a  gtatement  of  the  same  fact  in  difl'erent  words.  "  Al  fin  la  antoridad  real 
logro  alcanzar  un  gran  prcdominio  on  d  pol)ierno  miniicipal  de  Ins  pueblos,  porqxte 
los  corregidorcs  y  alcaldes  mayores  llecraron  a  eeiipsar  la  influcncia  de  los  addanta- 
dos  V  alcaldes  clepidos  por  lo3  pueblos."  Antequcra,  Ilisioria  di  la  Lc</ialacion  Es- 
pai'i'ola,  Madrid,  184»,  p.  287.  This,  instead  of  explaining  the  event,  is  eimply  nar- 
rating it  afresh. 

'"  The  final  destruction  of  popular  liberty  is  ascribed  by  many  writers  to  the 
battle  of  Villalar,  in  1521  ;  though  it  is  fpiitc  certain  that,  if  the  royalists  had  lost 
that  battle,  instead  of  paining  it,  the  ultimate  result  would  have  been  the  same. 
At  one  time,  I  had  purposed  tracing  the  history  of  the  municipal  and  representative 
elements  during  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  materials  which  I  then  collected, 
convinced  me  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  never  really  existed  in  Spain,  and  that 
therefore  the  marks  and  forms  of  freedom  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  effaced. 
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incompetent  king  as  Charles  IV.  was  able,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  rapidly  to  undo  what  they  had  done.  This  is  because, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  clergy  were  assailed 
by  law,  they  were  favoured  by  opinion.  The  opinions  of  a  peo- 
ple invariably  dej)end  on  large  general  causes,  which  influence 
the  whole  country  ;  but  their  laws  are  too  often  the  work  of  a 
few  powerful  individuals,  in  opposition  to  the  national  will. 
When  the  legislators  die,  or  lose  office,  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  their  successors  holding  opposite  views,  and  subverting  their 
plans.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  this  play  and  fluctuation  of 
political  life,  the  general  causes  remain  steady,  though  they  are 
often  kept  out  of  sight,  and  do  not  become  visible,  until  politi- 
cians, inclining  to  their  side,  bring  them  to  the  surface,  and 
invest  them  with  open  and  public  authority. 

This  is  what  Charles  lY.  did  in  Spain  ;  and  when  he  took 
measures  to  favour  the  Church,  and  to  discourage  ii-ee  inquiry, 
he  merely  sanctioned  those  national  habits  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  disregarded.  The  hold  which  the  hierarchy  of  that 
country  possess  over  public  opinion,  has  always  been  proverbial ; 
but  it  is  even  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  What  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  already  seen  ;  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  no  signs  of  its  diminution,  except 
among  a  few  bold  men,  who  could  eflect  nothing,  while  the  pop- 
ular voice  was  so  strong  against  them.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  v.,  Labat,  who  travelled  in  Spain,  informs  us,  that  when 
a  priest  performed  mass,  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  deemed  it 
an  honour  to  help  him  to  dress,  and  that  they  would  go  down  on 
their  knees  to  him,  and  kiss  his  hands.  "^  When  this  was  done 
by  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe,  we  may  suppose  what 
the  general  feeling  must  have  been.  Indeed  Labat  assures  us, 
that  a  Spaniard  would  hardly  be  considered  of  sound  fliith,  if  he 
did  not  leave  some  portion  of  his  property  to  the  Church ;  so 
completely  had  respect  for  the  hierarchy  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  character."" 

A  still  more  curious  instance  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion 

""  "  Ceux  qui  servent  la  Mcsso  en  Espagne,  soit  Religieux,  on  Seculiers,  ne  man- 
quent  jamais  d'liidcr  le  rietrc  h.  s'luibillor,  ct  lo  font  avec  beaucoup  do  respect.  Lea 
plus  grands  Seigneurs  s'en  font  honneur,  et  k  nicsure  qu'ils  preseutent  au  Pretro 
quelquo  pai-tie  des  orucniens,  ils  lui  baisent  la  main.  On  se  met  ii  geuoux  pour 
donner  ilaver  au  Protre  pendant  la  Mcsse,  ct  apres  qu'il  a  cssuyo  ses  doigts,  cclui 
qui  lui  a  donno  I'eau  demcurant  k  genoux  lui  pvesente  le  bassin  retourue,  sur  lequel 
le  Pretro  met  sa  main  pour  la  lui  laisser  baiser.  Au  retour  a  la  Sacristie,  il  nc 
manque  pas  d'aidcr  le  Prctre  ^  se  deshabilier,  apr^s  quoi  il  se  met  a  genoux  pour 
recevoir  sa  ben6diction,  et  baiser  sa  main."  Labat,  Voyages  en  J£spagne  ct  en  Italic, 
Paris,  1730,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

33'  "  Telle  est  la  eoutume  du  Pals,  on  s'exposeroit  il  laisser  doutcr  do  sa  foi,  et 
passer  au  luoins  pour  Maran,  ou  Chr6tien  nouveau,  si  on  ue  laissoit  pas  le  ticra  do 
sea  biens  mobiliers  ik  I'EgUse."     Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  26S. 
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of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  That  once  useful,  but  now 
troublesome,  body  was,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  what  it 
is  in  the  nineteenth — the  obstinate  enemy  of  progress  and  of 
toleration.  The  rulers  of  Spain,  observing  that  it  opposed  all 
their  schemes  of  reform,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  an  obstacle,  which 
met  them  at  every  turn.  In  France,  the  Jesuits  had  just  been 
treated  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  suppressed  at  a  blow,  and 
without  difficulty.  The  advisers  of  Charles  III.  saw  no  reason 
why  so  salutary  a  measure  sliould  not  be  imitated  in  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  in  1767,  they,  following  the  example  wliich  had  been 
set  by  the  French  in  1764,  abolished  this  great  mainstay  of  the 
Church.^'"  Having  done  this,  the  government  supposed  that 
it  had  taken  a  decisive  step  towards  weakening  ecclesiastical 
power,  particularly  as  the  sovereign  cordially  approved  of  the 
proceeding.  The  year  after  this  occurred,  Charles  III.,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  on  the 
festival  of  Saint  Charles,  ready  to  grant  any  request  which  the 
people  might  make  to  him,  and  which  usually  consisted  of  a 
prayer  for  the  dismissal  of  a  minister,  or  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  citizens  of  Madrid,  instead  of 
occupying  themselves  with  such  worldly  matters,  felt  that  still 
dearer  interests  were  in  peril  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  and  terror 
of  the  court,  they  demanded,  with  one  voice,  that  the  Jesuits 
should  be  allowed  to  return,  and  wear  their  usual  dress,  in  order 
that  Spain  might  be  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  these  holy  men.^^* 

""  It  was  the  opinion  of  tlic  Pope,  that  Charles,  by  this  act,  had  cndangorcil  his 
own  soul.  "  Dang  un  brtf  adrcssd  ;'i  Charles  111.,  il  duclara  :  '  Que  Ics  actcs  du  Roi 
centre  les  Je.suitcs  meltaient  OvidoniuuMit  sou  salut  en  danger.'"  Orel iiicau- Jul i/, 
Jlistoirc  de  la  Cornpagnic  de  Jesus,  Paris,  18  lo,  vol.  v.  p.  S0'_'. 

'"  As  this  circumstance,  which  i-i  noticed  hy  Cr6tineau-Joly  {Histoire  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jhus,  vol.  v.  p.  311)  and  other  writers  (^Dunhavis  Jlistorji  of  Sjjaiv,  vol. 
V.  p.  180),  has  been  much  niisreprc?entcd,  and  has  even  been  doubted  by  one  author, 
I  will  tran.'^cribc  the  statement  of  Coxe,  whose  information  respecting  liie  reign  of 
Charles  III.  was  derived  from  eye-witnesses.  "  A  remarUable  and  alarming  proof  of 
their  inlliience  was  given  at  JIadrid,  the  year  after  their  expulsion.  At  the  festival 
of  St.  Cluulcs,  when  the  monarch  showed  himself  to  the  people  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  and  was  accustomed  to  grant  their  general  request ;  to  the  sinprisc  and 
confu.sion  of  the  whole  Court,  the  voice  of  the  immense  multitude,  with  one  accord, 
demanded  tiie  return  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  permission  for  them  to  wear  the  habit 
of  the  .secular  clergy.  This  unexpected  incident  alarmed  and  mortified  the  King; 
nnd,  after  a  vigilant  inriuiry,  he  thought  proper  to  bani.sh  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  his  (Jrand  Vicar,  as  tlie  secret  instigators  of  this  tunitdtuary  petition." 
C'oxc\s  Bonrbon  Kings  of  Spui/i,  '2d  edit.,  London,  ISl,''),  vol.  iv.  pj).  liC.S,  IJC.',).  The 
remarks  made  on  this  event  by  M.  Rio  {J/istoria  del  lidnado  dc  (.'ados  111.,  -Madrid, 
1850,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107-109)  arc  not  very  creditable,  either  to  his  criticism  or  to  his 
candour.  It  is  uncritical  to  doubt  the  statement  of  a  contemporary,  when  that 
statement  relates  what  is  probable  in  itself,  and  what  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
period  never  denied.  Indeed,  so  far  from  denying  it,  M.  Muriel,  the  learned  trans- 
lator of  Coxc'fl  work  into  Spanish,  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  name.  And,  it  i.s 
surely,  to  .a.ay  the  least,  very  uncandid  on  the  part  of  M.  Rio  to  impute  to  Coxe  the 
error  of  placing  this  occurrence  in  1767,  and  then  proving  that,  owing  to  circum- 
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What  can  you  do  witli  a  nation  like  this  ?  What  is  the  use 
of  laws,  when  the  current  of  public  opinion  thus  sets  in  against 
them  ?  In  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  the  government  of  Charles 
III.,  notwithstanding  its  good  intentions,  was  powerless.  In-^ 
deed,  it  was  worse  than  powerless  :  it  did  harm  ;  for,  by  rous- 
ing popular  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  Church,  it  strengthened 
what  it  sought  to  weaken.  On  that  cruel  and  persecuting  Church, 
stained  as  it  was  with  every  sort  of  crime,  the  Spanish  nation 
continued  to  bestow  marks  of  affection,  which,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  were  increased.  Gifts  and  legacies  flowed  in  freely 
and  from  every  side  ;  men  being  willing  to  beggar  themselves 
and  their  families,  in  order  to  swell  the  general  contribution. 
And  to  such  a  height  was  this  carried,  that,  in  1788,  Florida 
Blanca,  minister  of  the  crown,  stated,  that  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  had  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
many  of  them  had  doubled  in  value.  ^''^ 

Even  the  Inquisition,  the  most  barbarous  institution  which 
the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  was  upheld  by  public  opinion 
against  the  attacks  of  the  crown.  The  Spanish  government 
wished  to  overthrow  it,  and  did  every  thing  to  weaken  it  ;  but 
the  Spanish  people  loved  it  as  of  old,  and  cherished  it  as  their 
best  protection  against  the  inroads  of  heresy.^^^    An  illustration 

stances  connected  with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  it  could  not  have  happened  in  that 
year.  For,  Coxe  distinctly  asserts  that  it  was  in  17G8  ;  "the  year  a/Ver  their  expulsion." 

^"  See  the  statement  of  Florida  Blanca,  in  Appendix  I.  to  Core's  Bourbon  Kinr/s 
of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  282.  Another  Spaniard,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  says,  that  at 
the  accession  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1788,  "the  cU)isters  were  encumbered  with  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  monks  of  all  orders  and  of  all  ages."  Godoys  Memoirs,  edit. 
London,  183G,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  See  also,  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  the  same  year,  some  interesting  remarks  in  the  Letters  of  Cabarrus;  "con  quo 
horrible  desproporcion  superabundan  los  individuos  est^rilcs  ii  los  operarios  utiles  y 
preciosos."     Cartas  escritas  por  tl  Conde  de  Cabarrus,  Madrid,  1813,  p.  133. 

^"  Of  it,  a  celebrated  writer  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  boastfully  says,  "  Su  exacta 
vigilancia  comprehcnde  igualmento  a  Naturales  y  Estrangeros."  Uzlariz,  Thcorica 
y  Pradica  de  Comercio,  tercera  impression,  Madrid,  1T57,  folio,  p.  2*7.  When  such 
a  man  as  Uztariz  could  pen  a  sentence  like  this,  we  may  imagine  what  was  IVlt  by 
the  people,  who  were  far  more  ignorant  than  he,  and  far  more  orthodox.  M.  Tapia, 
in  a  remarkable  and  muisually  bold  passage,  frankly  admits  that  it  was  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  which  prevented  Charles  III.  from  abolishing  the  In(iuisition. 
"Estrano  pareeeria  (pie  habiendosc  hecho  tanto  en  aqucl  rcinado  para  limitar  el 
podcr  escesivo  del  clero,  y  acabar  con  absurdas  preocupaciones,  r.o  sc  supvimiose  el 
monstruoso  tribunal  de  la  inquisicion  ;  pero  es  necesario  tener  presente  (juol  el  rey 
despues  del  mot  in  de  Madrid  procedia  con  timidoz  en  toda  providencia  que  pudiese 
contrariar  la  opinion  publica  ;  y  6\  crcia  que  los  espafioles  querian  la  in([uisicion, 
coino  se  lo  manifesto  al  ministro  Roda  y  al  conde  de  Aranda,  afiadieudo  que  en 
nada  coartaba  su  autoridad."  Tapia,  Civilizacion  Fspaiwlu,  vol.  iv.  p.  OS,  JIadrid, 
1840.  To  us,  the  Inquisition  seems  rather  a  singular  object  for  men  to  set  their 
aflections  on  ;  but  of  the  existence  of  the  passion  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  L'ln- 
quisition  si  r6v6r^e  en  Espngne."  Mcmoircs  dc  Lonville,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  And  Geddes 
{Tracts,  London,  1730,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  tells  us  that  "the  Inquisition  is  not  only  estab- 
lished by  law,  but  by  a  wonderful  fascination  is  so  fixed  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  people,  that  one  that  should  ofl'er  the  least  affront  to  another,  for  having  been 
an  informer  or  witness  in  the  Inquisition,  would  be  torn  in  a  thousand  pieces."' 
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of  this  was  exliibited  in  1778,  when,  on  occasion  of  a  heretic 
being  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition,  several  of  the  leading  nobles 
attended  as  servants,  being  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly displaying  their  obedience  and  docility  to  the  Church.^^^ 

All  these  things  were  natural,  and  in  order.  They  were  the 
result  of  a  long  train  of  causes,  the  operation  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace,  during  thirteen  centuries,  since  the  out- 
break of  the  Arian  war.  Those  causes  forced  the  Spaniards  to 
be  superstitious,  and  it  was  idle  mockery  to  seek  to  change 
their  nature  by  legislation.  The  only  remedy  for  superstition 
is  knowledge.  Nothing  else  can  wij)e  out  that  plague-spot  of 
the  human  mind.  Without  it,  the  leper  remains  unwashed, 
and  the  slave  unfreed.  It  is  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
relations  of  things,  that  Euroi)ean  civilization  is  owing  ;  but  it 
is  precisely  this  in  which  Spain  has  always  been  deficient.  And 
until  that  deficiency  is  remedied,  until  science,  with  her  bold 
and  inquisitive  spirit,  has  established  her  right  to  investigate  all 
subjects,  after  her  own  fashion,  and  according  to  her  own  method, 
we  may  be  assured  tliat,  in  Spain,  neither  literature,  nor  univer- 
sities, nor  legislators,  nor  retbrmers  of  any  kind,  will  ever  be 
able  to  rescue  tlie  people  from  that  helpless  and  benighted  con- 
dition into  which  the  course  of  affairs  has  plunged  them. 

That  no  great  political  improvement,  however  plausible  or 
attractive  it  may  appear,  can  be  productive  of  lasting  benefit, 
unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  that 
every  change  of  public  ojjinion  is  preceded  by  changes  in  knowl- 
edge, are  propositions  which  all  history  verifies,  but  which  are 
particularly  obvious  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  S])aniartls 
have  had  every  thing  except  knowledge.  They  have  had  im- 
mense wealth,  and  icrtile  and  well-peopled  territories,  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Their  own  country,  waslied  by  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  possessed  of  excellent  harbours,  is 
admirably  situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  America,  being  so  placed  as  to  command  the  commerce  of 
both  hemispheres.^'^  They  liad,  at  a  very  early  period,  amplo 
municipal  ])rivileges  ;  they  had  independent  parliaments  ;  they 
had  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  aud  managing 
their  own  cities.     They  have  had  rich  and  flourishing  towns, 

"*  "  The  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  Abrantcs,  Mora,  and  others,  grandees  of 
Spain,  attended  as  servants,  without  liats  or  swords."  Coxes  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  418,  410.     Tlii.s  was  in  the  great  case  of  Olavidc. 

^"  An  accomplished  modern  geographer  says:  "  From  tlic  extent  of  its  coast- 
line, its  numerous  ports,  its  geograpliical  position,  and  natural  productn,  Spain  pos- 
sesses greater  commercial  advantages  tiian  any  otlier  country  of  Europe."  Johnston's 
Dictionary  of  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Geography,  London,  1850, 
p.  1213. 
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abundant  manufactures,  and  skilful  artizans,  whose  choice  pro- 
ductions could  secure  a  ready  sale  in  every  market  in  the  world. 
They  have  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  with  eminent  success  ;  their 
noble  and  exquisite  paintings,  and  their  magnificent  churches, 
being  justly  ranked  among  the  most  wonderful  efforts  of  the 
human  hand.  They  speak  a  beautiful,  sonorous,  and  flexible 
language,  and  their  literature  is  not  unworthy  of  their  language. 
Their  soil  yields  treasures  of  every  kind.  It  overflows  with  wine 
and  oil,  and  produces  the  choicest  fruits  in  an  almost  tropical 
exuberance. '^"^  It  contains  the  most  valuable  minerals,  in  a 
profuse  variety  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  No- 
where else  do  we  find  such  rare  and  costly  marbles,  so  easily 
accessible,  and  in  such  close  communication  with  the  sea,  where 
they  might  safely  be  shipped,  and  sent  to  countries  which 
require  them.^^^  As  to  the  metals,  there  is  hardly  one  which 
Spain  does  not  possess  in  large  quantities.  Her  mines  of  silver 
and  of  quicksilver  are  well  known.  She  abounds  in  copper, ^^^ 
and  her  supply  of  lead  is  enormous.  ^^'  Iron  and  coal,  the  two 
most  useful  of  all  the  productions  of  the  inorganic  world,"""  are 
also  abundant  in  that  highly  favoured  country.  Iron  is  said  to 
exist  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  to  be  of  the  best  quality  ;^^' 
while  the  coal-mines  of  Asturias  are    described  as   inexhaus- 

3«  a  j^Q  quiero  Lablar  de  los  frutos  de  Espafia,  no  obstante  que  los  produzca  tan 
exquisites  de  todas  especies.  Solo  dire  que  sus  naranjas  dulces  las  traxcron  de  la 
China  los  Portugueses,  y  que  de  Portugal  se  ha  difunJido  su  planta  por  lo  restante 
de  Europa.  En  fin,  Espafia  es  celebrada  cntre  otras  cosas  por  sus  limoncs,  por  la 
fragancia  de  sus  cidras,  por  sus  limas  dulces,  por  sus  granadas,  por  sus  azcytunas, 
que  merecierou  ser  alabadas  hasta  del  gran  Ciceron,  y  sus  ahneudras,  sus  higos,  sus 
uvas,  etc."     Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de  A'spaila,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  23G. 

847  (I  rpj^Q  marbles  of  Spain  arc  in  greater  variety  and  beauty  than  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  most  valuable  kinds  of  them  are  in  situations  of  easy  access 
and  communication  with  the  sea;  but  they  have  long  been  entirely  neglected,  the 
greater  part  being  unknown,  even  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  natives."  Coolc's 
Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.  In  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  Madrid, 
"  the  specimens  of  marbles  are  splendid,  and  show  what  treasures  yet  remain  buried 
in  the  Peninsula."     Ford's  iSpai7i,  London,  18-17,  p.  413. 

318  a  ijjjy  infinitas  minas  do  cobre  en  Espafia  las  quales  nunca  se  lian  tocado." 
Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de  Espaua,  Discurso  Preliniinar,  p.  34. 

°"  In  1832,  Cook  writes,  "  The  lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  are  in  a  state 
of  repletion  at  present  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  mineral,  and  the  facility 
of  raising  it."  .  .  .  .  "  Lead  abounds  in  other  parts  of  the  same  chain,  nearer  to 
Almcria."  Cook's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  "The  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Span- 
ish mines  arc  those  of  lead  in  Granada  ;  and  the  supplies  obtained  from  them  during 
the  last  twenty  years  have  been  so  large,  that  they  have  occasioned  the  abandon- 
ment of  several  less  productive  mines  in  other  countries,  and  a  considerable  fall  in 
the  price  of  lead."  M'Culloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary,  London, 
1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  705. 

I  use  the  popular  language  in  referring  coal  to  the  inorganic  world,  despite 
its  cellular  tissue  and  vegetable  origin. 

2..1  II  fpi^^j  most  valuable  of  the  whole  mineral  riches  of  Spain  will  be  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  a  few  years,  the  iron,  which  is  found  everywhere,  and  of  the  best  quali- 
ties."    Cook's  Spai7i,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.     See  also  Boides,  Historia  Natural  de  Fsparia, 
pp.  56,  67,  106,  273,  346,  415,  and  Ford's  Spairi,  pp.  565,  618. 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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tible,^"  In  short,  nature  has  been  so  prodigal  of  her  bounty, 
that  it  has  been  observed,  with  hardly  an  hyperbole,  that  the 
Spanish  nation  possesses  within  itself  nearly  every  natural  pro- 
duction which  can  satisfy  either  the  necessity  or  the  curiosity 
of  mankind.  ^^•'' 

These  are  splendid  gifts  ;  it  is  for  the  historian  to  tell  how 
they  have  been  used.  Certainly,  the  people  who  possess  them 
have  never  been  deficient  in  natural  endowments.  They  have 
had  their  full  share  of  great  statesmen,  great  kings,  great  mag- 
istrates, and  great  legislators.  They  have  had  many  able  and 
vigorous  rulers  ;  and  their  history  is  ennobled  by  the  frequent 
appearance  of  courageous  and  disinterested  patriots,  who  have 
sacrificed  their  all,  that  they  might  help  their  country.  Tlie 
bravery  of  the  people  has  never  been  disputed  ;  while,  as  to 
the  upper  classes,  the  punctilious  honour  of  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man has  passed  into  a  bye-word,  and  circulated  through  the 
world.  Of  the  nation  generally,  the  best  observers  pronounce 
them  to  be  high-minded,  generous,  truthful,  full  of  integrity, 
warm  and  zealous  friends,  atiectionate  in  all  the  private  relations 
of  life,  frank,  charitable,  and  humane.^'^^      Their  sincerity  in 

^^^  "  Tlio  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  tlic  quality  excellent,  tlic  working  of  extra- 
ordinary facility,  and  they  possess  an  easy  communication  with  the  sea  ;  yet  they 
are  practically  useless,  and  afford  only  a  miserable  existence  to  a  few  labourers  and 
mules  used  in  conveying  the  mineral  to  Gijon."  Cook's  Spnvi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  80. 
"  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ovicdo  arc  some  of  the  largest  coal-fields  in 
Europe."     Ford's  Spain,  p.  881  ;  compare  pp.  892,  COC. 

'■'"  "  La  nacion  espafiola  posoe  casi  cpiantas  produccioncs  natiirale.s  pucdc  apetc- 
cer  la  necesidad,  6  curiosidad  dc  los  hond)rcs."  Catiipomancs,  Apcndice  d  la  l.'du- 
cacion  Popular,  vol.  iv.  p.  vi.,  Madrid,  1777. 

"*  "lis  sont  fort  charitahlcs,  taut  i\  cause  du  mdrite  quo  Ton  s'acqiiicrt  par  Ics 
aumoncs,  que  par  I'inclination  naturelle  qu'ils  ont  i\  donner,  et  la  peine  ciloclivc 
qu'ils  fioudirent  lorsqu'iis  sont  obliges,  soit  par  leur  pauvret6,  fioit  par  qnclqu'autrc 
raisou,  do  refuser  ce  qii'on  Icur  dcniande.  lis  ont  encore  la  bonne  (iiialit6  de  no 
point  abandonncr  Icurs  amis  pendant  (Hi'ils  eont  malades."  .  .  .  .  "  De  maniiire  que 
des  pcrsonnes  (jui  nc  se  voyent  point  qnatrc  fois  en  un  an,  so  voyent  tons  les  jours 
deux  ou  trois  fois,  des  f|u'il3  soufl'ient."  J/Aulnoi/,  liclation  du  \'oi/a(/c  d'Jispnfftu; 
Lyon,  iCIKi,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  "They  arc  grave,  temperate,  and  sober  ;  firm  and  warm 
in  their  fricmlsliips,  tlioiigh  cautious  and  slow  in  contracting  tlicni."  A  Torir  thronr/li 
Spain  b>/  Udal  ap  Rhyx,  .second  edition,  London,  1700,  p.  3.  "When  they  have 
once  professed  it,  none  arc  more  faithful  friends."  .  .  .  .  "  They  have  great  probity 
and  integrity  of  principle."  Clarke  n  letters  concerning  the  Spatiinh  Nation,  Lon- 
don, 17C3,  4to,  p.  ;{:!).  "To  express  nil  that  I  feel,  on  tlie  recollection  of  their 
goodness,  would  appear  like  adulation  ;  but  1  nuiy  venture  at  least  to  say,  that  fiim- 
plicity,  sincerity,  generosity,  a  high  sense  of  dignity,  and  hfrong  principles  of  hon- 
our, arc  the  most  prominent  and  striking  features  of  the  Spanish  character." 
Townsend's  JoiLrncy  thronrjh  Spain,  second  edition,  London,  1792,  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 
"The  Spaniards,  though 'naturally  deep  and  artful  politicians,  have  still  something 
so  nobly  frank  and  honest  in  their  disposition."  jA-ttcrs  from  Spain  by  an  English 
Officer,  London,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  "  The  Spaniards  have  fewer  bad  qualities  than 
aiiy  other  people  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know."  Crokcr'n  Travels 
tkrour/h  Spain,  London,  1790,  pp.  237,  238.  "Spainsh  probity  i.s  proverbial,  and  it 
conspicuously  shines  in  commercial  relations."  I.abordc's  Spain,  London,  1809,  vol. 
iv.  p.  423.     "  Certainly,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  mass,  no  people  are  more  humane  than 
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religious  matters  is  unquestionable  ;'"  they  are,  moreover,  emi- 
nently temperate  and  frugal.^^"  Yet  all  these  great  qualities 
have  availed  them  nothing,  and  will  avail  them  nothing,  so 
long  as  they  remain  ignorant.  What  the  end  of  all  this  will 
be,  and  whether  in  their  unhappy  country  the  right  path  will 
ever  be  taken,  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  say.=^"  But  if  it  is 
not  taken,  no  amelioration  which  can  possibly  be  effected  will 
penetrate  below  the  surface.  The  sole  course  is,  to  weaken  the 
superstition  of  the  people  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  that 
march  of  physical  science,  which,  familiarizing  men  with  con- 
ceptions of  order  and  of  regularity,  gradually  encroaches  on  the 
old  notions  of  perturbation,  of  prodigy,  and  of  miracle,  and  by  this 
means  accustoms  the  mind  to  explain  the  vicissitudes  of  affairs 
by  natural  considerations,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  those 
which  are  purely  supernatural. 

the  Spaniards,  or  more  compassionate  and  kind  in  their  feelings  to  others.  They 
probably  excel  other  nations,  rather  than  fall  below  them,  in  this  respect."  Coolc's 
Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  "The  Spaniards  are  kind-hearted  in  all  the 
relations  of  life."  Hoskins'  Spain,  London,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.  Finally,  I  will 
adduce  the  testimony  of  two  professional  politicians,  both  of  whom  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Spaniards.  In  1770,  Mr.  Harris,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury, 
writes,  "  They  are  bravo,  honest,  and  generous."  Diaries  and  CorrcKpondence  of 
the  £arl  of  Malmesbury,  London,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  And  Lord  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  Moore,  deemed  "  that  the  Spaniards  altogether  are  amongst  the  best  people 
of  Europe."  Moore's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  Lon- 
don, 1853. 

^*'  This  their  whole  history  decisively  proves ;  and  as  to  their  more  recent  state, 
the  author  oi  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845,  vol.  i,  p.  340,  says  :  "  But  religion  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  national  character,  that  the  most  furious  political  storms,  which 
prostrate  every  thing  else,  blow  over  this  and  leave  it  unscathed.  It  is  only  amongst 
the  educated  male  population  that  any  lack  of  fervour  is  witnessed." 

360  "The  habitual  temperance  of  these  people  is  really  astonishing:  I  never  saw 
a  Spaniard  drink  a  second  glass  of  wine.  With  the  lower  order  of  people,  a  piece 
of  bread  with  an  apple,  an  onion,  or  pomegranate,  is  their  usual  repast."  Crokcr^s 
Travels  in  Spain,  London,  1799,  p.  110.  "They  are  temperate,  or  rather  abste- 
mious, in  their  living  to  a  great  degree  :  borracho  is  the  highest  term  of  reproach  ; 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  drunken  man,  except  it  be  among  the  carriers  or  muleteers." 
Dalrymple's  Travels  throuah  Spain,  London,  1777,  4to,  p.  174.  "  Drunkenness  is  a 
vice  almost  unknown  in  Spain  among  people  of  a  respectable  class,  and  very  uncom- 
mon even  among  the  lower  orders."  Esmenard's  note  in  Godoi/'s  Memoirs,  Loudon, 
1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

^"  "  This  is  the  most  wonderful  country  under  the  sun  ;  for  here,  intellect  wields 
no  power."  Inglis'  Spain,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  "Tandis  que  I'activite 
publique,  en  Espagne,  se  porte  depuis  quelc[ues  annees  dans  la  sphere  dcs  interets 
pratiques  et  materiels,  il  semble,  au  contraire,  qu'il  y  ait  une  eorte  de  ralentisscment 
dans  la  vie  intellectuelle."  Annuaire  dcs  Deux  Mondes  for  1850,  j).  410.  "  La  vie  iu- 
tcllectuelle  n'est  point  malheureusement  la  sphere  oil  se  manifesto  le  plus  d'activite  cq 
Espagne."  Ibid,  for  1856-1857,  p.  35G.  Now,  listen  to  the  practical  consequences 
of  not  giving  free  and  fearless  scope  to  the  intellect.  "  It  is  singular,  upon  landing 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  making  a  short  excursion  for  a  few  miles  in  any  direction,  to 
see  reproduced  the  manners  of  England  five  eenluries  back — to  find  yourself  thrown 
into  the  midst  of  a  society  which  i.s  a  close  counterpart  of  that  extinct  semi-civiliza- 
iion  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  our  history  later  than  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  and  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second."  Revelations  of  Spain  in 
1845  by  an  English  Resident,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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To  this,  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  every 
thing  has  been  tending  for  nearly  three  centuries.  But  in  Spain, 
unfortunately,  education  has  always  remained,  and  still  remains, 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  steadily  oppose  that  ])rogress  of 
knowledge,  which  they  are  well  aware  would  be  fatal  to  their 
own  power.^5®  The  people,  therefore,  resting  ignorant,  and  the 
causes  which  kept  them  in  ignorance  continuing,  it  avails  the 
country  nothing,  that,  from  time  to  time,  enlightened  rulers 
have  come  forward,  and  liberal  measures  been  adopted.  Tlie 
Spanish  reformers  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  eagerly  attacked 
the  Church,  whose  authority  they  clearly  saw  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished. But  what  they  did  not  see  is,  that  such  diminution  can 
be  of  no  real  use  unless  it  is  the  result  of  public  opinion  urging 
on  politicians  to  the  work.  In  Spain,  politicians  took  the  ini- 
tiative, and  the  people  lagged  behind.  Hence,  in  Spain,  what 
was  done  at  one  time  was  sure  to  be  undone  at  another.  When 
the  liberals  were  in  power,  they  suppressed  the  Inquisition  ;  but 
Ferdinand  VII.  easily  restored  it,  because,  though  it  luid  been 
destroyed  by  Spanish  legislators,  its  existence  was  suited  to  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  Sj)anish  nation."'     Fresh  changes 

3i8  "That  the  Spaniards,  as  a  people,  arc  ignorant,  supremely  ignorant,  it  is  im- 
possible to  dissemble  ;  but  this  conies  from  the  control  of  education  l)eiiig  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  exert  themselves  to  maintain  that  ignorance  to 
which  they  are  indebted  i'or  their  power."  i^jmm  by  an  Aimriccni,  vol.  ii.  p.  SCO. 
"The  schools  in  Madrid  are  all  conducted  by  Jesuits ;  and  the  education  received 
in  them,  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  their  heads."  Jnr/lia'  Spain,  vol.  i.  p. 
156.  "Private  education  here,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy." 
Revelations  of  Spahi  in  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  In  Spain,  as  in  all  countries,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  the  clergy,  considered  as  a  body,  inculcate  belief  instead  of  incpiiry,  and, 
by  a  sort  of  conservative  instinct,  discourage  that  boldness  of  investigation  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge,  although  there  may  be  much  erudition  and 
mere  book-learning.  In  Spain,  the  clergy  are  stronger  than  iu  any  other  coimtry  ; 
therefore  in  Spain  they  display  this  tendency  more  fearlessly.  A  good  instance  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  a  work  lately  published  by  the  Bishoji  of  Barcelona,  in  which  a 
violent  attack  upon  all  pliysical  and  philosophical  knowledge  is  concluded  in  the 
following  terms:  "  No  intento  recriminar  a  ningun  catolico  do  los  que  se  asoeian  al 
nucvo  sistema  de  filosofar  y  do  extender  indcfinidamente  el  imperio  de  esia  cicncia, 
pero  dcseo  que  fijen  toda  su  atencion  en  los  puntos  ([ue  no  hare  sino  indicar.  Pri- 
mero,  fpie  las  es(Mielas  de  llolanda,  Alemaiiia,  Inglaterra  y  Francia  desafectas  al 
Catolicismo,  han  iniciado  y  proniovido  con  el  mayor  cmpefio  eiertas  discusiones 
filosoficas,  presentandolas  como  un  triunfo  de  la  razon  sobre  la  lieligion,  de  la  filo- 
Bofia  sobre  la  teologia,  del  matcrialismo  sobrc  el  espiritualismo.  Segundo,  que  sus 
roaximas  no  son,  en  gran  parte,  mas  que  reproducciones  6  ntievas  evoluciones  de 
crrorea  mil  veces  rcfutados  y  condenados  por  la  sana  filosofia  y  por  la  Iglesia;  bajo 
cuyo  conccpto  no  tienen  por  que  felieitarse  en  razon  de  fu  progreso,  sino  mas  bien 
avergonzarse  por  su  retroceso."  Costa  y  Uorras,  lylesia  en  Uxpana,  Barcelona, 
18.57,  p.  I.^jO. 

'"  "  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  Ferdinand  re-established  the  In- 
quisition ;  and  his  decree  for  that  purpose  was  hailed  throughout  all  Spain  with 
illuniinations,  thanksgiving.'',  and  other  rejoicings."  Quints  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand 
VJI.,  London,  1824,  pp.  180,  190.  This  and  similar  acts  gave  such  delight  to  tho 
Church  as  well  as  to  the  people,  that,  according  to  a  great  divine,  the  return  of 
Ferdinand  to  Spain  is  to  be  deemed  the  immediate  act  of  Divine  Providence,  watch- 
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occurring,  this  odious  tribunal  was,  in  1820,  again  abolished. 
Still,  though  its  form  is  gone,  its  spirit  lives. ^^^  The  name,  the 
body,  and  the  visible  api^earance  of  the  Inquisition  are  no  more  ; 
but  the  spirit  which  generated  the  Inquisition  is  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and,  on  slight  provocation,  would  burst 
forth,  and  reinstate  an  institution  which  is  the  eifect,  far  more 
than  the  cause,  of  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
In  the  same  way,  other  and  more  systematic  attacks  which 
were  made  on  the  Church,  during  the  present  century,  succeeded 
at  first,  but  were  sure  to  be  eventually  baffled.^^^  Under  Jo- 
seph, in  1809,  the  monastic  orders  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  was  confiscated.  ^'^^  Little,  however,  did  Spain  gain  by 
this.  The  nation  was  on  their  side  ;3"  and  as  soon  as  the  storm 
passed  away,  they  were  restored.  In  1836,  there  was  another 
political  movement,  and  the  liberals  being  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
Mendizabal  secularized  all  the  Church  property,  and  deprived 
the  clergy  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  enormous  and  ill  -gotten 
wealth.^"^    He  did  not  know  how  foolish  it  is  to  attack  an  insti- 

ing  over  the  interests  of  Spain.  "  La  divina  Providencia  abrcvio  los  dias  de  prueba, 
)•  la  catolica  Espana  respiro  cefiida  con  los  luurelcs  del  triunfo,  recobrando  luego  a 
su  tan  deseado  monarca,  el  seuor  rey  don  Fernando  VII."  Costa  y  Borras,  Obser- 
taciones  sobre  la  Iglesia  en  Espaiia,  liarcelona,  1857,  p  91. 

SCO  u  rpjjg  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  is  still  alive  ;  for  no  king,  cortes,  or  constitu- 
tion, ever  permits  in  Spain  any  approach  to  any  religious  toleration."  Ford's  Spain, 
London,  1847,  p.  60.  "  Les  cortes  auraient  beau  permettre  re.xcrcicc  du  culte  pro- 
tcstaut  ou  juif,  il  n'est  point  certain  que  cela  ne  suscitat  de  perilleux  conflits." 
Anuuaire  dcs  Deux  Mondcs,  cu  JJistoire  Generate  dcs  Divers  Ktats,  1854-1855,  vol. 
V.  p.  272,  Paris,  1855;  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  planned  on  the  same  scheme 
as  the  Annual  Register,  but  far  superior  to  it.  Respecting  the  chance  of  the  In- 
quisition being  again  restored,  compare  two  interesting  passages  in  Spain  by  an 
American,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  3-30,  and  JiH/lis'  Spain,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  Since  then, 
the  balance  of  affairs  has,  on  the  whole,  been  in  favour  of  the  Church,  which  re- 
ceived a  further  accession  of  strength  by  the  success  of  the  essentially  religious  war 
recently  waged  against  the  Moors.  Hence,  if  any  fresh  political  catastrophe  were 
to  occur  in  Spain,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Inquisition  was 
reestablished. 

^'''  Compare  some  very  sensible  remarks  in  BacorCs  Six  Years  in  Biscay,  Lon- 
don, 1838,  pp.  40,  41,  50,  with  Quiits  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  the  Sevcnt/i,  pp.  102, 
193. 

'^   Walton'' s  Mevoluiions  of  Spain,  London,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

SM  Yci-y  shortly  before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  "Le  respect  pour 
le  froc  en  gciirral  est  pousse  si  loin,  qu'ou  lui  attribue  une  vertue  preservative, 
meme  au-dclil  de  la  vie,  quclque  pen  rcguliere  qu'elle  ait  6te.  Aussi  n'y  a-t-ii  ricn 
de  si  commun  que  de  voir  les  morts  ensevclis  en  robe  de  moincs,  et  conduits  ainsi  h 
Jeur  derniere  demeure  i  visage  dceouvert."  .  .  .  .  "  De  menie  que  le  froc  accom- 
pagne  les  Espagnols  au  tombeau,  de  mcme  il  en  saisit  quclques-uns  au  sortir  du 
bcrceau.  II  n'est  pas  rare  de  rcncontrcr  de  petits  moines  de  quatre  fi  cinq  ans 
polissoiinant  dans  La  rue."  Bourgobig,  Tableau  de  VEspagne,  Paris,  1808,  voL  ii.  pp. 
330,  331. 

^"*  The  confiscation  took  place  at  different  periods  between  1835  and  1841. 
Compare  Ford's  Spain,  p.  48.  Jiclations  of  Spain  by  «?i  English  liesidcnt,  vol.  i.  p. 
oG6.  Costa  y  Borras,  Iglesia  en  Espana,  \i.  95.  Annuaire  dcs  Deux  Mondes  for 
1850,  Paris,  1851,  p.  309.  I  have  sought  in  vaiu  for  any  detailed  history  of  ^hese 
transactions. 
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tution,  unless  you  can  first  lessen  its  influence.  Overrating:  the 
power  of  legislation,  be  underrated  tlie  power  of  opinion.  This, 
the  result  clearly  showed.  Within  a  very  few  years,  the  reaction 
began.  In  1845,  was  enacted  what  was  called  the  law  of  devo- 
lution, by  w^hich  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  re-endow- 
ment of  the  clergy. '■■''  In  1851,  their  position  was  still  further 
improved  by  the  celebrated  Concordat,  in  which  the  right  of  ac- 
quiring, as  well  as  of  possessing,  was  solemnly  confirmed  to  them.^" 
With  all  this,  the  nation  heartily  concurred.""  Such,  however, 
was  the  madness  of  the  liberal  party,  that,  only  four  years 
afterwards,  when  they  for  a  moment  obtained  power,  they 
forcibly  annulled  these  arrangements,  and  revoked  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Church,  and  which,  unhappily 
for  Spain,  public  opinion  had  ratified.^''^  The  results  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen.  In  Aragon  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain, 
the  people  flew  to  arms  ;  a  Carlist  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
a  cry  ran  through  the  country,  that  religion  was  in  danger.^®'* 
It  is  impossible  to  benefit  such  a  nation  as  this.  The  reformer.s 
were,  of  course,  overthrown,  and  by  the  autumn  of  185G  their 
party  was  broken  up.  The  j)olitical  reaction  now  began,  and 
advanced  so  rajjidly,  that,  by  the  si)ring  of  1857,  the  policy  of 
the  two  preceding  years  Avas  completely  reversed.  Those  who 
idly  thought  that  they  could  regenerate  their  country  by  laws, 

'"  "Dug  184.5,  une  loi  dite  de  devolution,  en  attendant  un  rcglcment  d6Qnitif, 
applique  ^  la  dotation  du  clorrjc  une  portion  dca  bicns  ccclesiastiqucs  iion  vcndus." 
Annuaire  dcs  Deux  Mondc^,  1851-2,  Paris;,  1852,  p.  318. 

°"  "llyaiei  un  regletncnt  eolennel,  sous  la  f'onuo  d'un  traitc,  dc  toutcs  lc3 
affaires  relatives  :i  I'eglise  ;  c'est  le  concordat  de  1851.  Lc  concordat  rcconnait  i 
I'eglisc  le  droit  d'acquerir  et  dc  possuder."     Ibid.,  1854,  1S55,  p.  '273,  Paris,  1855. 

"'"  The  very  year  in  which  the  Concordat  became  law,  Mr.  Iloskiim,  the  well- 
known  traveller  in  Africa,  a  gentleman  evidently  of  considerable  inlelligonco, 
published,  on  his  retmii  from  Spain,  an  account  of  that  country.  His  work  is 
valuable,  as  .showing  the  state  of  public  feeling  just  before  the  Concordat,  and  while 
the  Spanish  clergy  were  8lill  suflcring  from  the  v.  cll-intentioncd,  but  gros.-^ly  inju- 
dicious acts  of  the  liberal  party.  "We  visited  thcJC  churches  on  a  Sunday,  and 
were  Burpri.*ed  to  find  them  all  crowded  to  e.xccss.  The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are 
greatly  reduced,  but  their  fortunes  arc  gradually  reviving."  J/os/dns'  Hpaiii,'Lon- 
don,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  "The  priests  are  slowly  re-establishing  their  power  in 
Spain."  vol.  ii.  p.  201.  "The  crowded  churches,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
propriation of  llieir  revenues,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  any  thing  like  jiov- 
crty  in  the  chapels  and  services,  prove  that  the  Spaniards  are  now  as  devout  wor- 
shippers, and  as  xcalous  friends  of  the  Church,  as  they  were  in  her  pahny  days." 
vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

^'  "La  loi  dc  desamortissement  promulguec  le  l"  mai,  1855,  ordoinie,  commo 
on  salt,  la  misc  en  vente  de  tons  Ics  biens  de  niain-mortc,  et  m  particulier  des  bicns 
qui  restent  encore  h  I'eglise."  Annuaire  den  Deux  Mondrs,  1855,  1850,  p.  310. 
See  also  Annuaire,  1851,  1855,  p.  274.  For  an  account  of  other  steps  taken 
against  the  Church  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1855,  sec  Costa  y  Don-as,  Observa- 
Clones  sobrc  la  Ir/lesia  en  Espafta,  Barcelona,  1857,  pp.  119,  286,  292;  and  respect- 
ing the  law  of  the  1st  of  May,  see  p.  247. 

"',  "  Aussi  le  premier  mot  d'ordre  de  I'insurrection  a  C-t6  la  defense  de  la  relt 
gion."  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1854,  1855,  p.  275. 
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saw  all  their  hopes  confounded.  A  ministry  was  formed,  whose 
measures  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  national  mind.  In 
Maj^  1857,  Cortes  assembled.  The  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  government,  and, 
by  their  united  authority,  the  worst  ■  j^ro visions  of  the  Concordat 
of  1851  were  amply  confirmed,  the  sale  of  Church  property  was 
forbidden,  and  all  the  limitations  which  had  been  set  to  the 
power  of  the  bishops  were  at  once  removed.^'" 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  the  real  nature 
of  Spanish  civilization.  He  will  see  how,  under  the  high-sound- 
ing names  of  loyalty  and  religion,  lurk  the  deadly  evils  which 
those  names  have  always  concealed,  but  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  drag  to  light  and  expose.  A  blind  spirit  of 
reverence,  taking  the  form  of  an  unworthy  and  ignominious  sub- 
mission to  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  is  the  capital  and  essen- 
tial vice  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  is  their  sole  national  vice, 
and  it  has  sufficed  to  ruin  them.  From  it  all  nations  have 
grievously  suffered,  and  many  still  suffer.  But  nowhere  in 
Europe,  has  this  principle  been  so  long  supreme  as  in  Spain. 
Therefore,  nowhere  else  in  Europe  are  the  consequences  so  man- 
ifest and  so  fatal.  The  idea  of  liberty  is  extinct,  if.  indeed,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  ever  can  be  said  to  have  existed. 
Outbreaks,  no  doubt,  there  have  been,  and  vrill  be  ;  but  they 
are  bursts  of  lawlessness,  rather  than  of  liberty.  In  the  most 
civilized  countries,  the  tendency  always  is,  to  obey  even  unjust 
laws,  but  Avhile  obeying  them  to  insist  on  their  repeal.  This  is 
because  wc  perceive  that  it  is  better  to  remove  grievances  than 
to  resist  them.  While  we  submit  to  the  particular  hardship, 
we  assail  the  system  from  which  the  hardship  flows.  For  a  na- 
tion to  take  this  view,  requires  a  certain  reach  of  mind,  which, 
in  the  darker  periods  of  European  history,  was  unattainable. 
Hence  we  find,  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  though  tumults  were  in- 
cessant, rebellions  were  rare.  But,  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
local  insurrections,  provoked  by  immediate  injustice,  are  dimin- 
ishing, and  are  being  superseded  by  revolutions,  which  strike 
at  once  at  the  source  from  whence  the  injustice  proceeds. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  change  is  beneficial ;  partly 
because  it  is  always  good  to  rise  from  effects  to  causes,  and 
partly  because  revolutions  being  less  frequent  than  insurrec- 
tions, the  peace  of  society  would  be  more  rarely  disturbed,  if 
men  confined  themselves  entirely  to  the  larger  remedy.  At  the 
same  time,  insurrections  are  generally  wrong  ;  revolutions  are 
always  right.     An  insurrection  is  too  often  the  mad  and  pas- 

''"  Annuairc  dcs  Deux  Mondcs,  1856,  1857,  pp.  315-31T,  324-331,  33G. 
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sionatc  effort  of  ignorant  persons,  who  arc  impatient  under  some 
immediate  injury,  and  never  stop  to  investigate  its  remote  and 
general  causes.  But  a  revolution,  when  it  is  the  work  of  the 
nation  itself,  is  a  splendid  and  imposing  spectacle,  because  to 
the  moral  quality  of  indignation  produced  by  the  presence  of 
evil,  it  adds  the  intellectual  qualities  of  foresight  and  combina- 
tion ;  and,  uniting  in  the  same  act  some  of  the  highest  proper- 
ties of  our  nature,  it  achieves  a  double  purpose,  not  only  pun- 
ishing the  oppressor,  but  also  relieving  the  oppressed. 

In  Spain,  however,  there  never  has  been  a  revolution,  prop- 
erly so  called  ;  there  never  has  even  been  one  grand  national 
rebellion.  The  people,  though  often  lawless,  are  never  free. 
Among  them,  we  find  still  preserved  that  peculiar  taint 
of  barbarism,  which  makes  men  prefer  occasional  disobedience 
to  systematic  liberty.  Certain  feelings  there  are  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  which  even  their  slavish  loyalty  cannot  erad- 
icate, and  which,  from  time  to  time,  urge  tliem  to  resist 
injustice.  Such  instincts  are  happily  the  inalienable  lot  of 
humanity,  which  we  cannot  forfeit,  if  we  Avould,  and  which 
are  too  often  the  last  resource  against  the  extravagancies  of 
tyranny.  And  this  is  all  that  Spain  now  possesses.  The 
Spaniards,  therefore,  resist,  not  because  they  are  Spaniards,  but 
because  they  are  men.  Still,  even  while  they  resist,  they 
revere.  While  they  will  rise  up  against  a  vexatious  impost, 
they  crouch  ])efore  a  system,  of  which  the  impost  is  the  small- 
est evil.  They  smite  the  tax-gatherer,  but  fall  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  contemptible  prince  for  whom  the  tax-gatherer 
plies  his  craft.  They  will  even  revile  the  troublesome  and  im- 
portunate monk,  or  sometimes  they  will  scoff  at  the  sleek  and 
arrogant  priest  ;  while  such  is  their  infatuation  that  they  would 
risk  their  lives  in  defence  of  that  cruel  Churcli,  wliich  has  in- 
flicted on  them  hideous  calamities,  but  to  which  they  still  cling, 
as  if  it  wore  the  dearest  object  of  their  affections. 

Connected  with  these  habits  of  mind,  and  in  sooth  forming 
part  of  them,  we  find  a  reverence  for  anti<piity,  and  an  inordi- 
nate tenacity  of  old  ojunions,  old  beliefs,  and  old  habits,  which 
remind  us  of  those  tropical  civilizations  which  formerly  flour- 
ished. Such  prejudices  were  once  universal  even  in  Europe  ; 
but  they  began  to  die  out  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  now, 
comparatively  speaking,  extinct,  except  in  Spain,  where  they 
have  always  been  welcomed.  In  that  country,  they  retain  their 
original  force,  and  i)roduce  their  natural  results.  By  encourag- 
ing the  notion,  that  all  the  truths  most  important  to  know  are 
^ilready  known,  they  repress  thuse  as})iralions,  and  dull  that 
generous  confidence  in  the  future,  without  which  nothing  really 
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great  can  be  achieved.  A  people  who  regard  the  past  with  too 
wistful  an  eye,  will  never  bestir  themselves  to  help  the  onward 
progress  ;  they  will  hardly  believe  that  progress  is  possible. 
To  them,  antiquity  is  synonymous  with  wisdom,  and  every  im- 
provement is  a  dangerous  innovation.  In  this  state,  Europe 
lingered  for  many  centuries  ;  in  this  state,  Spain  still  lingers. 
Hence  the  Spaniards  are  remarkable  for  an  inertness,  a  want  of 
buoyancy,  and  an  absence  of  hoj)e,  which,  in  our  busy  and  en- 
terprizing  age,  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Believing  that  little  can  be  done,  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  do  it. 
Believing  that  the  knowledge  they  have  inherited,  is  far  greater 
than  any  they  can  obtain,  they  wish  to  preserve  their  intellect- 
ual possessions  whole  and  unimpaired  ;  inasmuch  as  the  least 
alteration  in  them  might  lessen  their  value.  Content  with  what 
has  been  already  bequeathed,  they  are  excluded  from  that  great 
European  movement,  which,  first  clearly  perceptible  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  ever  since  been  steadily  advancing,  unset- 
tling old  opinions,  destroying  old  follies,  reforming  and  improv- 
ing on  every  side,  influencing  even  such  barbarous  countries  as 
Kussia  and  Turkey  ;  but  leaving  Spain  unscathed.  While  the 
human  intellect  has  been  making  the  most  prodigious  and  un- 
heard-of strides,  while  discoveries  in  every  quarter  are  simulta- 
neously pressing  upon  us,  and  coming  in  such  rapid  and  bewil- 
dering succession,  that  the  strongest  sight,  dazzled  b}^  the 
glare  of  their  splendour,  is  unable  to  contemplate  them  as  a 
whole  ;  while  other  discoveries  still  more  important,  and  still 
more  remote  from  ordinary  experience,  are  manifestly  approach- 
ing, and  may  be  seen  looming  in  the  distance,  whence  they 
are  now  obscurely  working  on  the  advanced  thinkers  who  are 
nearest  to  them,  filling  their  minds  with  those  ill-defined,  rest- 
less, and  almost  uneasy,  feelings,  which  are  the  invariable 
harbingers  of  future  triumph  ;  while  the  veil  is  being  rudely 
torn,  and  nature,  violated  at  all  points,  is  forced  to  disclose  her 
secrets,  and  reveal  her  structure,  her  economy,  and  her  laws,  to 
the  indomitable  energy  of  man  ;  while  Europe  is  ringing  with 
the  noise  of  intellectual  achievements,  with  which  even  despotic 
governments  afi'ect  to  sympathize,  in  order  that  they  may  divert 
them  from  their  natural  course,  and  use  them  as  new  instruments 
whereby  to  oppress  yet  more  the  liberties  of  the  peo])lo  ;  wliile, 
amidst  this  general  din  and  excitement,  the  public  mind, 
swayed  to  and  fro,  is  tossed  and  agitated, — Spain  sleeps  on, 
untroubled,  unheeding,  impassive,  receiving  no  imi)ressions  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  making  no  impressions  upon  it. 
There  she  lies,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Continent,  a 
huge  and  torpid  mass,  the  sole  representative  now  remaining  of 
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the  feelings  and  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And,  what  is 
the  worst  symptom  of  all,  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own  condition. 
Though  she  is  the  most  backward  coimtry  in  Europe,  she  be- 
lieves herself  to  be  the  foremost.  iShe  is  proud  of  every  thing 
of  which  she  should  be  ashamed.  She  is  proud  of  the  antiqui- 
ty of  her  opinions  ;  proud  of  her  orthodoxy  ;  proud  of  the 
strength  of  her  faith  ;  proud  of  her  immeasurable  and  childish 
credulity  ;  proud  of  her  unwillingness  to  amend  cither  her 
creed  or  her  customs  ;  proud  of  her  hatred  of  heretics,  and 
proud  of  the  undying  vigilance  with  which  she  has  baflled  their 
efforts  to  obtain  a  full  and  legal  establishment  on  her  soil. 

All  these  things  conspiring  together,  produce,  in  their  aggre- 
gate, that  melancholy  exhibition  to  which  we  give  the  collective 
name  of  Spain.  The  history  of  that  single  word  is  the  history 
of  nearly  every  vicissitude  of  which  the  human  species  is  capa- 
ble. It  comprises  the  extremes  of  strength  and  of  weakness, 
of  unbounded  wealth  and  of  abject  poverty.  It  is  the  history 
of  the  mixture  of  different  races,  languages,  and  bloods.  It 
includes  almost  every  political  combination  w^iich  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise  ;  laws  infinite  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  number  ; 
constitutions  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  stringent  to  the  most 
liberal.  Democracy,  monarchy,  government  by  i)riests,  govern- 
ment by  municipalities,  government  by  nobles,  government  by 
representative  bodies,  government  by  natives,  government  by 
foreigners,  have  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  Material  appli- 
ances have  been  lavishly  used  ;  arts,  inventions,  and  machines 
introduced  from  abroad,  manufactures  set  up,  communications 
opened,  roads  made,  canals  dug,  mines  worked,  harbours  formed. 
In  a  word,  there  has  been  every  sort  of  alteration,  except  alter- 
ations of  opinion  ;  there  has  been  every  possible  change,  except 
changes  in  knowledge.  And  the  result  is,  that  in  spite  of  the 
efibrts  of  successive  governments,  in  sj^ite  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  customs,  and  in  spite  of  those  physical  ameliorations, 
which  just  touch  the  surface  of  society,  but  are  unable  to  pene- 
trate beneath,  there  are  no  signs  of  national  progress  ;  the 
priests  are  rather  gaining  ground  than  losing  it  ;  the  slightest 
attack  on  the  Church  rouses  the  people  ;  while,  even  the  disso- 
luteness of  the  clergy,  and  the  odious  vices  which,  in  the  present 
century,  have  stained  the  throne,  can  do  naught  to  lessen  either 
the  superstition  or  the  loyalty  which  the  accumulated  force  of 
many  centuries  has  graven  on  the  minds,  and  eaten  into  tho 
hearts,  of  the  Spanish  nation. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONDITION'   OF    SCOTLAND   TO   THE    END  OT    THE    FOUETEENTH    CENTUET. 

In  the  preceding  view  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  Spain,  I  have 
sought  to  exhibit  the  successive  steps  by  which  what  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth,  was  broken,  and 
cast  down  from  its  high  estate.  As  we  look  back  on  that  scene, 
the  picture  is,  indeed,  striking.  A  country  rich  in  all  natural 
productions,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  a  loyal,  and  a  religious  peo- 
ple, removed,  too,  by  its  geographical  position  from  the  hazards 
of  European  revolutions,  did,  by  the  operation  of  those  general 
causes  which  I  have  indicated,  suddenly  rise  to  unparalleled 
grandeur  ;  and  then,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  new  com- 
bination, but  by  a  mere  continuance  of  the  same  causes,  fall 
with  an  equal  velocity.  Yet,  these  vicissitudes,  strange  and 
startling  as  they  appear,  were  perfectly  regular.  They  were 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  protection  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  in  which, 
every  thing  being  done  for  the  people,  nothing  was  done  by  the 
people.  Whenever  this  happens,  there  may  be  great  political 
progress,  but  there  can  be  no  really  national  progress.  There 
may  be  accessions  of  territory,  and  vast  increase  of  fame  and 
of  power.  There  may  be  improvements  in  the  practice  of 
administration,  in  the  management  of  finances,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  armies,  in  the  art  and  theory  of  war,  in  the  tricks  of 
diplomacy,  and  in  those  various  contrivances  by  which  one 
nation  is  able  to  outwit  and  insult  another.  So  far,  however, 
from  this  benefiting  the  people,  it  will  injure  them  in  two 
diiFerent  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  increasing  the  reputation 
of  the  ruling  classes,  it  encourages  that  blind  and  servile  respect 
which  men  are  too  ajat  to  feel  for  those  who  are  above  them, 
and  which,  Avherever  it  has  been  generally  practised,  has  been 
found  fatal  to  the  highest  qualities  of  the  citizen,  and  therefore 
to  the  permanent  grandeur  of  the  nation.     And,  in  the  second 
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place,  it  multiplies  tlie  resources  of  (he  executive  government, 
and  thus  renders  the  country  unable,  as  well  as  unwilling,  to 
correct  the  errors  of  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Hence, 
in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries  similarly  circumstanced,  it  was 
at  the  very  moment  when  things  were  most  prosperous  at  the 
Rurflice,  that  they  were  most  rotten  at  the  foundation.  In  pres- 
ence of  the  most  splendid  political  success,  the  nation  hastened 
to  its  downfall,  and  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching,  in  which, 
the  whole  edifice  being  overturned,  nothing  w'ould  be  left,  except 
a  memorable  warning  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue, 
when  the  people,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  passions  of  super- 
stition and  loyalty,  abdicate  their  own  proper  functions,  forego 
their  own  responsibility,  renounce  their  highest  duties,  and 
degrade  themselves  into  passive  instruments  to  serve  the  will 
of  the  Church  and  the  throne. 

Such  is  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  Spain. 
From  the  history  of  Scotland,  we  may  gather  another  lesson, 
of  a  different,  and  yet  of  a  similar,  kind.  In  Scotland,  the 
progress  of  the  nation  has  been  very  slow,  but  on  the  whole, 
very  sure.  The  country  is  extremely  barren  ;  the  executive 
government  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  always  weak  ;  and 
the  people  have  never  been  burdened  with  those  feelings  of 
loyalty  which  circumstances  had  forced  upon  the  Spaniards. 
Certainly,  the  last  charge  that  will  be  brouglit  against  the 
Scotch,  is  tliat  of  superstitious  attachment  to  their  princes.  > 
We,  in  England,  have  not  always  been  very  tender  of  the 
persons  of  our  sovereigns,  and  we  have  occasionally  punislied 
them  with  what  some  consider  excessive  severity.  With  this, 
we  have  been  frequently  taunted  by  the  more  loyal  nations  of 
the  Continent  ;  and,  in  Spain  in  particular,  our  conduct  has 
excited  the  greatest  abhorrence.  But,  if  we  compare  our 
history  with  that  of  our  northern  neighbours,  we  must  pro- 
nounce ourselves  a  meek  and  submissive  peojile."     There  have 

'  One  of  their  own  liistorian.'?  coinjilacontly  P.i.ys,  "  but  the  Scots  were  pchlom 
distinguiihod  lor  loyalty."  Luiin/'s  J/ixton/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  190,  edit.  1819. 
See  also  p.  3G0.  To  tlic  same  efiect,  JJrodie  (HiMor;/  of  the  British  Empire,  Edin' 
burgh,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  383):  "The  little  respect  ].aid  to  royalty  is  conspicuous  in 
every  page  of  Scottish  history."  Or,  as  Wilkes  expressed  himself  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  "Scotland  seems,  indeed,  the  natural /»//er  of  rebellion,  as  Kgvpt  is  of 
the  plague."  J'arlinmintarti  /fi.stnri/,  vol.  xix.  p.  81(1,  London,  1S14;  and  Niiunio 
{History  of  Stirlingshire,  Edinburgh,  1777,  p.  2lli):  "Never  Avas  any  race  of  nion- 
archs  more  unfortunate  than  the  Scottish.  Their  reigns  were  geueVally  turbulent 
and  disastroii.«,  and  their  own  end  often  tragical." 

'  Indeed,  a  well-known  Scotchman  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  scornfully  says 
of  the  English,  "  such  is  the  obse(|uiousncsH,  and  almost  superstitious  devotion  of 
that  nation  towards  their  prince."  Bnill'ir'a  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  201,  edit.  Laing, 
Edinburgh,  \m^.  Thi-J,  however,  was  written  in  1039,  since  which  vc  have  cfTect- 
ually  wiped  off  that  reproach.     On  the  other  band,  an  English  writer  of  the  seven- 
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been  more  rebellions  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
and  the  rebellions  have  been  very  sanguinary,  as  well  as  very 
numerous.  The  Scotch  have  made  war  upon  most  of  their 
kings,  and  put  to  death  many.  To  mention  their  treatment 
of  a  single  dynasty,  they  murdered  James  I.  and  James  III. 
They  rebelled  against  James  II.  and  James  VII.  They  laid 
hold  of  James  V.,  and  placed  him  in  confinement.  Mary,  they 
immured  in  a  castle,  and  afterwards  deposed.  Her  successor, 
James  VI.,  they  imprisoned  ;  they  led  him  captive  about  the 
country,  and  on  one  occasion  attempted  his  life.  Towards 
Charles  I.,  they  showed  the  greatest  animosity,  and  they  were 
the  first  to  restrain  his  mad  career.  Three  years  before  the 
English  ventured  to  rise  against  that  despotic  prince,  the  Scotch 
boldly  took  up  arms,  and  made  war  on  him.  The  service  which 
they  then  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  it  would  be  hard  to 
overrate  ;  but  the  singular  part  of  the  transaction  was,  that 
having  afterwards  got  possession  of  the  person  of  Charles,  they 
sold  him  to  the  English  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which 
they,  being  very  poor,  had  pressing  need.  Such  a  sale  is  un- 
paralleled in  history  ;  and  although  the  Scotch  might  have 
plausibly  alleged  that  this  was  the  only  gain  they  had  derived, 
or  ever  could  derive,  from  the  existence  of  their  hereditary 
prince,  still  the  event  is  one  which  stands  alone  ;  it  was  unpre- 
cedented ;  it  has  never  been  imitated  ;  and  its  occurrence  is  a 
striking  symptom  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
feelings  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  permitted. 

While,  however,  in  regard  to  loyalty,  the  opposition  between 
Scotland  and  Spain  is  complete,  there  is,  strange  to  say,  the 
most  striking  similarity  between  those  countries  in  regard  to 
superstition.  Both  nations  have  allowed  their  clergy  to  exercise 
immense  sway,  and  both  have  submitted  their  actions,  as  well 
as  their  consciences,  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  in  both  countries,  intolerance  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  crying  evil  ;  and  in  matters  of  religion,  a  bigotry 
is  habitually  displayed,  discreditable  indeed  to  Spain,  but  far 
more  discreditable  to  Scotland,  which  has  produced  many 
philosophers  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  would  willingly  have 
taught  the  people  better  things,  but  who  have  vainly  attempted 
to  remove  from  the  national  mind  that  serious  blemish  which 


tecnth  century,  indignantly,  though  with  evident  exaggeration,  imputes  to  the 
Scotch  that  "  forty  of  their  kings  liave  been  barbarously  murdered  by  them  ;  and 
half  as  many  more  have  either  made  away  with  themselves,  for  fear  of  their  tortur- 
ing of  them,  or  have  died  miserably  in  strait  imprisonment."  Account  of  Scotlaml 
in  1670,  in  Ilarlcian  Jiliacellani/,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 10,  edit.  Tark,  4to,  ISIO.  Compare 
two  curious  jiassages  in  Shields'  Uind  let  loose,  10S7,  pp.  8,  9,  15. 
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mars  its  beauty,  and  tends  to  neutralize  its  many  other  admi- 
rable qualities. 

Herein  lies  the  apparent  paradox,  and  the  real  difficulty, 
of  Scotch  history.  That  knowledsje  should  not  have  produced 
the  ctFects  which  have  elsewhere  followed  it  ;  that  a  bold  and 
inquisitive  literature  should  bo  found  in  a  grossly  superstitious 
country,  without  diminishing  its  superstition  ;  that  the  people 
should  constantly  withstand  their  kings,  and  as  constantly 
succumb  to  their  clergy  ;  that  while  they  are  liberal  in  politics, 
they  should  be  illiberal  in  religion  ;  and  that,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  all  this,  men  who,  in  the  visible  and  external 
department  of  facts  and  of  practical  life,  display  a  shrewdness 
and  a  boldness  rarely  equalled,  should  nevertheless,  in  specula- 
tive life,  and  in  matters  of  theory,  tremble  like  sheep  before 
their  pastors,  and  yield  assent  to  every  absurdity  they  hear, 
provided  their  Church  has  sanctioned  it  ;  that  these  discrepan- 
cies should  coexist,  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  contradiction, 
and  is  surely  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  our  careful  study.  To 
indicate  the  causes  of  this  anomaly,  and  to  trace  the  results  to 
which  the  anomaly  has  led,  will  be  the  business  of  the  remaining 
part  of  tins  volume  ;  and  although  the  investigation  will  be 
somewhat  lengthy,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  prolix, 
by  those  who  recognise  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  arc 
aware  how  completely  it  has  been  neglected,  even  by  tliose  who 
have  written  most  fully  on  the  history  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the  course  of  events  has  been 
influenced  by  its  physical  geography  ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not 
only  its  own  immediate  peculiarities,  but  also  its  relation  to 
adjoining  countries.  It  is  close  to  Ireland  ;  it  touches  England  ; 
and  l)y  the  contiguity  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  it  was 
eminently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  that  groat  nation  of  pirates, 
which  fjr  centuries  inhabited  tlie  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Con- 
sidered merely  by  itself,  it  is  mountainous  and  sterile  ;  nature 
has  interposed  such  obstacles,  that  it  was  long  impossible  to 
open  regular  communications  between  its  different  parts,  which, 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  Highlands,  was  not  effected  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,^     Finally,  and  this,  as 

'  In  England,  tlic  travelling  vrna  bad  enough  ;  in  Scotand,  it  was  far  worse. 
Morcr,  stating  wliat  lie  saw  in  ICjSii,  says,  "  Stagc-coaclics  thoy  have  none;  yet 
there  are  a  few  Hackney's  at  Edinburgli,  which  they  may  hire  into  the  country  upon 
urgent  occasions.  The  truth  in,  the  roads  will  hardly  allow  'em  those  conveniences, 
which  is  the  reason  that  their  gentry,  men  and  women,  chusc  rather  to  use  their 
liorses."     Mover's  Arcount  of  f><:otlaii(l^  London,  1702,  p.  2'1. 

As  to  the  northern  parts,  we  have  the  following  account,  written  in  Inverness, 
between  17'JC  and  1730.  "The  Highlands  are  but  little  known  even  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  low  country  of  fScotland,  for  they  have  ever  dreaded  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  travelling  among  the  mountains ;  and,  when  some  extraordinary 
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WO  shall  presently  see,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  the 
most  fertile  land  in  Scotland  is  in  the  south,  and  was,  therefore, 
constantly  ravaged  by  the  English  borderers.  Hence,  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealtli  was  hindered  ;  the  growth  of  towns  was 
discouraged,  by  the  serious  hazards  to  which  they  were  liable  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  develop  that  municipal  spirit,  which 
might  have  existed,  if  the  districts  most  favoured  by  nature  had 
been  situated  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  instead  of  in  the  south. 
If  the  actual  state  of  things  had  been  reversed,  so  that  the 
Highlands  were  in  the  south, ^  and  the  Lowlands  in  the  north, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  after  the  cessation  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  the  great  Scandinavian  invasions,  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Scotland,  being  comparatively  secure,  w^ould 
have  been  the  seat  of  towns,  which  the  active  spirit  of  the 
people  would  have  caused  to  prosper,  and  the  prosperity  of 
which  would  have  introduced  a  new  element  into  Scotch  affairs, 

occasion  has  obliged  any  one  of  them  to  such  a  progress,  he  has,  gcnci-ally  speali- 
ing,  made  his  testament  before  he  set  out,  as  thougli  he  were  entering  upon  a  long 
and  dangerous  sea-voyage,  wherein  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  should  ever  return." 
Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  edit.  Loudon,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
Between  1720  and  1730,  military  roads  were  cut  througli  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
but  they  were  "laid  down  by  a  practical  soldier,  and  destined  for  warlike  purposes, 
with  scarcely  any  view  towards  the  ends  for  which  free  and  peaceful  citizens  open 
up  a  system  of  internal  transit."  Burtons  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.  See 
also  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  3G.  This  is  coufiriued  by  the  fact,  that,  even 
between  Inverness  and  Edinburgh,  "  until  1755,  the  mail  was  conveyed  by  men  on 
foot."  Account  of  Invcrness-shire,  in  ^PCulloch's  British  Empire,  London,  1847, 
Tol.  i.  p.  299  ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  in  Anderson's  Essay  on  the  Iliyhlands, 
Edinburgh,  1827,  pp.  119,  120,  it  is  stated,  that,  "A  postchaisc  was  first  seen  in 
Inverness  itself  in  17('>0,  and  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only  four-wheeled 
carriage  in  tlie  district."  As  to  the  communications  in  the  country  about  Perth,  see 
Penny's  Traditions  of  Perth,  pp.  131,  132,  Perth,  183G  ;  and  as  to  those  from  Aber- 
deen to  Inverness,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,  see  Kennedy's  Annals  of 
Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209,  270,  London,  4to,  1818. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  roads  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  never  been  written  ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
its  intellectual  results,  in  causing  national  fusion,  as  well  as  for  its  economical  re- 
sults, in  hel[)ing  trade.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlio  extraordinary  energy  dis- 
played by  Scotland  in  this  matter,  by  comparing  the  following  passages:  Chalmers' 
Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494,  865,  939,  vol.  iii.  pp.  599,  799;  Craufurd's  History  of 
the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  ii.  pp.  128,  IGO  ;  Irving's  History  of  JJnmbartonshirc,  pp. 
245,  246;  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  109,  210,  367,  430, 
496  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  498  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  331,  352,  353  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  313  ;  vol.  v.  pp.  128,  234, 
235,  315,  304,  365;  voL  vi.  pp.  107,  154,  180,  458;  vol.  vii.  pp.  135,  251,  275,  299, 
417  ;  vol.  viii.  pp.  81,  243,  344,  345,  641;  vol  ix.  pp.  414,  530;  vol.  x.  pp.  221, 
237.  238,  460,  618;  vol.  xi.  pp.  127,  380,  418,  432,  522,  541  ;  vol.  xii.  p.  59;  vol. 
xiii.  pp.  42,  141,  488,  542,  663  ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  217,  227,  413,  443,  460,  500;  vol.  xv. 
pp.  54,  88,  270;  vol.  xvi.  p.  120;  vol.  xvii.  pp.  5,  267,  297,  377,  533;  voh  xviii.  p^ 
309;  vol.  xx.  p.  150. 

I  use  the  word  Highlands  in  the  common,  though  improper,  sense  of  including 
all  Scotland  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  beginning  of  the  mountains,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee.  AH  such  distinctions  are  neces- 
sarily somewhat  vague,  because  the  boundaries  of  nature  are  never  clearly  marked. 
Compare  Macky's  Scotland,  p.  124,  Loudon,  1732,  with  ^ncferson's  Guide  to  the  High- 
lands, Edinburgh,  1847,  pp.  17,  18. 
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and  changed  the  course  of  Scotch  histon'.  This,  however,  was 
not  to  be  ;  and,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  events  as  they  actually 
are,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  consequences  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  which  have  just  been  noticed  ;  and,  by 
coordinating  their  results,  I  will,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  show  their 
general  meaning,  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  shaped  the 
national  character. 

The  earliest  fact  with  which  we  are  acquainted  respecting 
the  history  of  Scotland,  is  the  Koman  invasion  under  Agricola, 
late  in  the  first  century.  But  neither  his  conquests,  nor  those 
of  his  successors,  made  any  permanent  imjiression.  The  country 
was  never  really  subjugated,  and  nothing  was  effected  except 
a  military  occupation,  which,  in  sj)ite  of  the  erection  of  numer- 
ous forts,  walls,  and  ramparts,  left  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
unbroken.  Even  Severus,  who,  in  the  year  209,  undertook  the 
last  and  most  important  expedition  against  Scotland,  does  not 
appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  Firth  of  Moray  ;■'  and 
directly  he  retired,  the  natives  were  again  in  arms,  and  again 
independent.  After  this,  nothing  was  attempted  upon  a  scale 
large  enough  to  give  a  chance  of  success.  Indeed,  the  Romans, 
far  from  being  equal  to  such  an  effort,  were  themselves  deteri- 
orating. In  their  best  days,  their  virtues  were  the  virtues  of 
barbarians,  and  even  those  they  were  now  about  to  lose.  From 
the  beginning,  their  scheme  of  life  was  so  one-sided  and  imper- 
fect, that  the  increase  of  wealth,  which  improves  the  civilization 
of  really  civilized  countries,  was  to  the  Eomans  an  irreparable 
mischief ;  and  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury,  instead  of  being 
refined  by  it.  In  our  time,  if  we  compare  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  we  find  that  the  richest  are  also  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  humane,  and  the  most  happy.  We  live  in  that 
advanced  state  of  society,  in  which  wealth  is  both  the  cause  and 
the  effect  of  progress,  while  poverty  is  the  fruitful  jjarent  of 
weakness,  of  misery,  and  of  crime.  But  the  Eomans,  Avhcn  they 
ceased  to  be  poor,  began  to  be  vicious.  So  ims table  was  the 
foundation  of  their  greatness,  that  the  veiy  results  which  their 
power  produced,  were  fatal  to  the  power  itself     Their  empire 

'  Browne  (Illntori/  of  the  Jlif/hlanfh,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  says  that  "lie  traversed  the 
whole  of  North  Britain,  from  Uic  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
island."  The  eamc  thing  is  stated  in  Pennant's  t^cotland,  vol.  i.  p.  9().  Neither  of 
these  writers  quote  their  authority  for  this;  but  they  probably  relied  on  a  passage 
in  Buchanans  lirrran  Scoticarum  J/istoria,  lib.  iv.  p.  91.  "Neque  tanicn  desidcratis 
quinf|uaginta  niillibua  (ut  scribit  Dion)  prius  ab  ineo-pto  deatiterunt,  quam  ad  fineni 
insula;  pcnetrassent."  I  believe,  however,  that  Scotch  antiquaries  an;  now  agreed 
that  this  is  wrong,  as  Chalmers  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive.  See  his  Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  p.  187  ;  a  very  valuable  and  learned,  but  unhappily  ill-arranged,  book,  and 
■written  in  a  style  which  is  absolutely  afflicting.  Sec  also  Irvlnrjs  History  of  Dum- 
bartonshire, 4t"o,  1860,  p.  14. 
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gave  them  wealth,  and  their  wealth  overthrew  their  empire. 
Their  national  character,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  strength, 
was  in  truth  of  so  frail  a  texture,  that  it  was  ruined  Ly  its  own 
development.  As  it  grew,  it  dwarfed.  Hence,  it  was,  that,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  their  hold  on  mankind  visiblv 
slackened.  Their  authority  being  undermined,  other  nations, 
of  course,  stepped  in;  so  that  the  inroads  of  those  strange  tribes 
which  came  pouring  from  the  north,  and  to  whose  appearance 
the  final  catastrophe  is  often  ascribed,  were  at  best  the  occa- 
sion, but  by  no  means  the  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Towards  that  great  and  salutary  event,  every  thing 
had  long  been  pointing.  The  scourges  and  oppressors  of  the 
world,  whom  a  false  and  ignorant  sympathy  has  invested  with 
noble  qualities  which  they  never  possessed,  had  now  to  look 
to  themselves  ;  and  when,  after  receding  on  all  sides,  they,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  withdrew  their  forces  from  the 
whole  of  Britain,  they  merely  executed  a  movement,  which 
a  train  of  circumstances,  continued  through  several  generations, 
had  made  inevitable. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  begin  to  discern  the  operation 
of  those  physical  and  geographical  peculiarities  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  influencing  the  fortunes  of  Scotland.  The 
Romans  gradually  losing  ground,  the  proximity  of  Ireland 
caused  repeated  attacks  from  that  fertile  island,  whose  rich 
soil  and  great  natural  advantages  gave  rise  to  an  exuberant, 
and  therefore  a  restless,  population.  An  overflow,  which,  in 
civilized  times,  is  an  emigration,  is,  in  barbarous  times,  an 
invasion.  Hence  the  Irish,  or  Scotti  as  they  were  termed, 
established  themselves  by  force  of  arms  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
and  came  into  collision  with  the  Picts,  who  occupied  the  eastern 
part.  A  deadly  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  four  centuries 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  and  plunged  the  country 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  Kenneth  M'Alpine,  king  of  the  Scotti,  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  reduced  the  Picts  to  complete  submission." 
The  country  was  now  united  under  one  rule  ;  and  the  conquer- 
ors, slowly  absorbing  the  conquered,  gave   their  name  to  the 

"  Tlic  history  of  Scoland,  in  this  period,  13  in  great  confusion,  and  porliaps  will 
never  be  recovered.  For  the  statenienta  made  in  the  text,  I  have  cliieHy  used  the 
following  authorities  :  Forduii^s  Scotichronicon,  vol.  i. ;  Bucliannn^s  Jicritm  Scotica- 
rum  Jliatoria,  lib.  v.  pp.  1'21-132,  and  the  beginning  of  the  i^ixth  book.  Also  various 
parts  of  Bedc  ;  Pinkertoji's  Enquiry  into  the  Early  IHxtory  of  Scotland ;  Chalmers' 
Caledonia ;  the  lirst  volume  of  Browne's  History  of  the  Ilif/hlands ;  and,  above  all, 
Mr.  Skene's  acute  and  learned  work  on  tlie  Highlanders.  In  the  last-niinied  book, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Picts  is  traced  with  great  ingenuity,  though  perhaps 
with  some  uncertainty.     Skcne^s  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  2G-Z'S,  London, 
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whole,  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  received  the  appellation  of 
Scotland." 

But  the  kingdom  was  to  have  no  rest.  For,  in  the  mean 
time,  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  had 
raised  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  to  he  the  greatest  maritime 
power  in  Europe.  The  use  which  that  nation  of  pirates  made 
of  their  strength,  forms  another  and  a  very  important  link  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  and  moreover  illustrates  the  immense 
weight,  which,  in  an  early  period  of  society,  should  be  assigned 
to  mere  geographical  considerations.  The  nearest  land  to  the 
centre  of  the  long  coast  of  Norway  is  the  Shetland  Isles,  whence 
it  is  an  easy  sail  to  the  Orkneys.  The  northern  pirates  natu- 
rally seized  these  small,  but,  to  them,  most  useful  islands,  and, 
as  naturally,  made  them  intermediate  stations,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  ])illage  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Being  con- 
stantly reinforced  from  Norway,  they,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  advanced  from  the  Orkneys,  made  permanent  settle- 
ments in  Scotland  itself,  and  occupied  not  only  Caithness,  but 
also  great  part  of  Sutherland.  Another  body  of  them  got  pos- 
session of  the  Western  Islands  ;  and  as  Skye  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  these  pirates 
easily  crossed  over,  and  fixed  themselves  in  Western  Ross." 
From  their  new  abodes,  they  waged  incessant  and  destructive 
war  against  every  district  within  their  reach  ;  and,  kee])ing 
a  large  part  of  Scotland  in  constant  alarm,  they,  for  about  three 
centuries,  prevented  the  possibility  of  its  social  improvement. 
Indeed,  that  unhappy  country  was  never  free  from  the  dangers 
of  Norwegian  invasion,  until  the  failure  of  tlie  last  great  attack, 
in  12G3,  when  Ilaco  left  Norway  with  a  prodigious  armament, 
which  he  further  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  the 
Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Scotland  could  offer  but  little  resist- 
ance. Haco,  with  his  allies,  sailed  along  the  western  coast  to 
the  Mull  of  Kentire,  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
took  Arran  and  Bute,  entered  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  'suddenly  fell 
upon  Loch  Lomond,  destroyed  all  the  property  on  its  shores  and 

'  Here,  again,  we  are  involved  in  doubt;  it  being  uncertain  when  the  name 
Scotia  was  first  applied  to  Scotland.  The  dato,  therefore,  which  I  have  given,  is 
only  intended  as  an  ap])rf)xiinative  truth.  In  arriving;  at  it,  I  have  compared  the  fol- 
lowing different,  and  often  confiictinp,  passages:  Vhalmcrs"  Cairdouia,  vol.  i.  p.  33i). 
Brnwnes  Jlistori/  of  the  JI/r/hland-H,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  ]'inkcrton\  Enquiry  into  the 
EarUj  lUatori)  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  253,  2.54,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  22R,  2;{7,  2*40.  Spot- 
iinicooden  UUlnry  of  the  Church,  of  Scotland,  edit.  ]{usi.sell,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  Ifi,  note, 
where,  however,  Pinkerton's  antliority  is  appealed  to  for  an  n.ssertion  which  ho  did 
not  make.  Skrne'a  Jlujhlanderg,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  61,  244.  Andcrnoii's  Prize  Essay  on 
tlie  lltfihland»,  p.  34. 

"  J^irikcr ton's  Enquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  317, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  179,  298.  Skene's  Hiffhlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  94,  106,  114,  258,  259. 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-347. 
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on  its  islands,  ravaged  the  whole  county  of  Stirling,  and  threat- 
ened to  descend  with  all  his  force  upon  Ayrshire.  Fortunately, 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  broke  up  this  great  expedition, 
and  scattered  or  destroyed  the  entire  fleet. ^  After  its  dispersal, 
the  course  of  affairs  in  Norway  prevented  the  attempt  from 
being  renewed  ;  and  danger  from  that  quarter  being  over,  it 
might  have  been  hoped,  that  Scotland  would  now  enjoy  peace, 
and  would  have  leisure  to  develop  the  natural  resources  which 
she  possessed,  particularly  those  in  the  southern  and  more 
favoured  districts. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  For,  scarcely  were  the 
attacks  from  Norway  at  an  end,  when  those  from  England 
began.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion which  separated  Normans  from  Saxons,  were,  in  our  coun- 
try, becoming  so  obliterated,  that  in  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.^"  By  the  middle  of  the  same  century, 
the  two  races  were  fused  into  one  powerful  nation  ;  and,  as 
that  nation  had  a  comparatively  feeble  neighbour,  it  was  certain 
that  the  stronger  people  would  try  to  oppress  the  weaker.'^  In 
an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  military  success  is  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds  of  fame  ;  and  the  English,  greedy  for  conquests, 
set  their  eyes  upon  Scotland,  which  they  were  sure  to  invade 
at  the  first  opportunity.  That  Scotland  was  near,  made  it 
tempting  ;  that  it  was  believed  to  be  defenceless,  made  the 
temptation  irresistible.  In  1290,  Edward  I.  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  coDfusion  into  which  Scotland  was  thrown 
by  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to  the  crown  The  in- 
trigues which  followed,  need  not  be  related  ;  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  in  1296,  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  Edward  invaded  a 
country  which  he  had  long  desired  to  conquer.  But  he  little 
recked  of  the  millions  of  treasure,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives,  which  were  to  be  squandered,  before  that  war  was  over.''' 

"  Ti/tlcr^s  Hhtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i,  pp.  38-54.  The  account  in  Hollinshca(r s 
Scottish  (Jhroniclc,  vol.  i.  pp.  399-403,  ascribes  too  iniich  to  the  prowcs-s  of  tlic 
Scotch,  and  too  little  to  the  elements  which  dispersed  the  fleet.  Compare  Ivving''s 
Histori)  of  Diunliavtonsltirc,  second  edition,  4to,  1800,  pp.  48,  49. 

'"  Bwklcs  Ilialory  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

"  In  Tytler^s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  "the  early  part  of  the  reign"  of 
Alexander  III.  is  indicated  as  the  period  in  which  "  the  tirst  approaches  were  made 
towards  the  great  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Scotland"  by  the  English.  Alexander 
III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1249.  Earlier,  the  feeling  was  very  different.  Thus,  late 
in  the  twelfth  century,  "  the  two  nations,  according  to  Fordun,  seemed  one  people; 
Englishmen  travelling  at  pleasure  through  all  the  corner.s  of  Scotland  (?) ;  and 
Scotchmen  in  like  manner  through  England.''  Jiidpai/i's  Border  History,  p.  7G. 
Compare  I)alryniplc\s  Auuah  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  At  that  time,  England, 
being  weak,  was  pe-.iccably  disposed. 

"  An  old  Scotch  writer  says,  with  some  exaggeration,  "The  year  129G,  at 
which  tyme,  the  bloodyest  and  longest  warr  that  ever  was  betwixt  two  nationes  fell 
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The  contest  that  ensued  was  of  unexampled  length  and  sever- 
ity ;  and  in  its  sad  course,  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their 
heroic  resistance,  and  the  victories  they  occasionally  gained, 
had  to  endure  every  evil  which  could  he  inflicted  hy  their  proud 
and  insolent  neighbour.  The  darling  object  of  the  English, 
was  to  subjugate  the  Scotch  ;  and  if  any  thing  could  increase 
the  disgrace  of  so  base  an  enterprise,  it  would  be  that,  having 
undertaken  it,  they  ignominiously  failed.'^  The  suffering,  how- 
ever, was  incalculable,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  important 
fact,  that  it  was  precisely  the  most  fertile  part  of  Scotland 
which  was  most  exposed  to  the  English  ravages.  This,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  produced  some  very  curious  results  on  the 
national  character  ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  will,  without  enter- 
ing into  many  details,  give  a  slight  summary  of  the  more  im- 
mediate consequences  of  this  long  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

In  1296,  the  English  entered  Berwick,  the  richest  town 
Scotland  possessed,  and  not  only  destroyed  all  the  ])roperty, 
but  slew  nearly  all  the  inhabitants."  They  then  marched  on 
to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ;  and  so  completely  desolated  the 
country,  that  the  Scotch,  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  stripped 
of  their  all,  had  no  resource  left  but  to  wage  from  their  native 
fastnesses  a  war  similar  to  that  which  their  savage  ancestors, 
twelve  centuries  earlier,  had  conducted  against  the  Homans.'' 

out,  and  continued  two  hiindreth  .and  scxtic  years,  to  the  undoeing  and  ruineing  of 
many  noble  families,  witli  the  slaughter  of  a  million  of  men."  Soincrcille^s  Memoirc 
of  the  SomervillcK,  vol.  i.  p.  Gl. 

"  See  some  just  and  biting  remarks  in  Hume's  Illstori/  of  the  House  of  Douglas, 
vol.  i.  p.  85. 

"  "  Anno  gratia}  Mccxcvi.  tcrtio  kalcndas  Aprilis,  \illa  ct  castro  do  Bercvvico, 
per  magnificum  rcgcm  Angliic  Eadvvardum  captis,  omnes  ibidem  inuentos  Angli 
gladio  occidcrunt,  paucis  excoptis,  qui  ipsam  villam  postmoduin  abiurarfit."  Flores 
Hisloriarum  per  Matlhwum  Westuion aster inison  collcct't,  Loud.  loTo,  folio,  lib.  ii. 
p.  403.  "  Atque  modo  pra:dicto  villa  capla,  civibus  prostrati.'*,  rex  Angliaj  pradic- 
tU3  nuHi  rctati  parccns  aut  scxui,  duobus  diebus  rivulis  de  cruorc  occisorum  lluenti- 
bas,  septcm  millia  ct  quiiigentas  animas  promiscui  pcxus  ju.sscrat,  in  sua  tyrannidc 
dessevicn?,  trucidari."  J-'ordujis  Scotichroiiicon,  curd  Goodall,  Edinb.  KT."),  folio, 
Tol.  ii.  I'p.  15'.i,l00.  "  Si'cutua  Rex  cum  peditum  copiis  nii.-^fTabilem  omnis  generis 
Ctedem  edit."  lU'chanaiCs  Jlerum  Scoticarum  Jlisloria,  Abredoiiias,  1702,  lib.  viii. 
p.  200.  "  They  loft  not  one  creature  alive  of  the  Scoiish  blood  within  all  that 
toune."  JlolUnshcairs  Scottish  Chronicle,  Arbroath,  ISor),  4tO,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  In 
1280,  that  is,  only  ten  year.s  earlier,  "No  other  port  of  Scotland,  in  point  of  com- 
mercial importance,  came  near  to  a  comparison  with  Berwick."  Macphrrsons  An- 
nals of  Commerce,  London,  4to,  ISO.'.,  vol.  i.  p.  440.  Such  were  the  brutal  crimes 
of  our  wretched  and  ignorant  ancestors. 

'*  "  The  Scots  assendjlcd  in  troops  and  companies,  and  betaking  themselvci  to 
the  woods,  mountains,  and  morasses,  in  which  their  fathers  had  defended  themselves 
against  the  Koniaus,  prepared  for  n  general  insurrection  against  the  English  power." 
f^cotfs  Jlistf/)-;/  of  Scotland,  Loudon,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Elgin  appears  to  liave  been 
the  most  northern  point  of  this  expedition.  Sec  Ti/t/c/s  Jlistori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  110,  and  Chalmers^  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  0.57.  The  general  results  are  summed  up 
by  Buchanan  :  "  Ilanc  .jtragem  ex  agrorum  incultu  consccuta  est  fames,  et  famem 
pcstis,  undc  major  quilni  c  bcUo  cladcs  timcbatur."  Jlerum  Scoticarum  Jlisloria, 
lib.  viii.  p.  203. 
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In  1298,  the  Englisli  again  broke  in,  burnt  Perth  and  St.  An- 
drews, and  ravaged  the  whole  territory  south  and  west.'®  In 
1310,  they  invaded  Scotland  by  the  eastern  march,  and  carry- 
ing off  such  provisions  as  were  left,  caused  so  terrible  a  dearth, 
that  the  people  were  forced  to  feed  on  horses  and  other  car- 
rion.'^ All  over  southern  Scotland,  both  east  and  west,  the 
inhabitants  were  now  reduced  to  a  horrible  condition,  being  for 
the  most  part  houseless  and  starved.  In  1314,  made  desperate 
by  their  state,  they  rallied  for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  gloriously  defeated  their  oppressors.  But  their 
unrelenting  enemy  was  at  hand,  and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that, 
in  1322,  Bruce,  in  order  to  baffle  an  English  invasion,  was 
obliged  to  lay  waste  all  the  districts  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ; 
the  people  taking  refuge,  as  before,  in  the  mountains. '=  This 
time,  therefore,  when  Edward  II.  reached  Edinburgh,  he  plun- 
dered nothing,  because,  the  country  being  a  desert,  there  was 
nothing  to  plunder  ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  did  what  he  could, 
and  meeting  with  some  convents,  which  were  the  only  signs  of 
life  that  he  encountered,  he  fell  upon  them,  robbed  the  monas- 
teries of  Melrose  and  Holy  rood,  burnt  the  abbey  of  Dry  burgh, 
and  slew  those  monks,  who,  from  age  or  disease,  were  unable  to 
escape."     In  1336,  the  next  king,  Edward  III.,  equipped  a 

"  "  The  army  then  advanced  into  Scotland  by  moderate  inarches,  wasting  and 
destroyhig  every  tiling  on  their  way."  ....  "A  party  of  Edward's  army,  sent 
northwards,  wasted  the  country,  and  burnt  Perth  and  Saint  Andrews."  RidpatKa 
Border  History,  pp.  14G,  147. 

"  "The  king  entered  Scotland  by  the  eastern  march  with  a  great  army."  .... 
"There  was  this  year  so  terrible  a  dearth  and  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Scotland, 
arising  from  the  havoc  of  war,  that  many  were  obliged  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  horses 
and  other  carrion."  Ibid.  pp.  1G4,  105.  See  also  Forduns  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  212,  243.  "Quo  anno,  propter  guerrarum  discrimiua,  tanta  erat  panis  inopia  et 
victualium  caristia  iu  Scotia,  (juod  in  plerisque  locis,  compellente  faniis  necessitate, 
multi  carnibus  equorum  et  aliorum  pecorinn  immundorum  vcscebantur." 

"  Bruce  "carefully  laid  the  whole  borders  waste  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
removing  the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  with  all  their  effects  of  any  value. 
When  the  English  army  entered,  they  found  a  land  of  desolation,  whicli  famine 
seemed  to  guard."  Scott's  Ilixtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  See  also  Buchanan'g 
Reriim  Scoticarum  Historia,  lib.  viii.  p.  218. 

''•*  "  Eadwardus,  rc.\  .Vngliix?,  intravit  Scotiam  cum  magno  exercitu  equitum  et 
pcditum,  ae  navium  multitudinc  copiosa,  duodecimo  die  raensis  Augusti,  et  usque 
villam  de  Edinburgh  pervcnit."  ....  "  Spoliatis  tamcn  tunc  in  reditu  Angloruni  et 
pranlatis  monasteriis  Sanctaj  Crucis  de  Edinburgh  et  dc  Melros,  atque  ad  magnam 
desolationem  perductis.  In  ipso  namque  inonastcrio  de  Melros  dominns  Willelmus 
de  Peblis,  ejusdom  monasterii  Prior,  unus  etiam  monachus  tunc  infirmus,  et  duo  cou- 
vcrsi  CTJci  cffecti,  in  dormitorio  eorundeni  ab  eisdcm  Anglis  sunt  interfecti,  et  plures 
monachi  lothaliter  vulnerati.  Corpus  Dominicum  super  magnum  altaro  fuit  i>rojcc- 
tum,  auiatii  pixido  argeutea  in  qua,  erat  rcpositum.  Monasterium  do  Priburgh  igne 
penitus  consumptum  est  et  in  pulvereui  redactuni.  Ac  alia  pia  1<ku  qiiamplnrima 
per  prmlicti  regis  violcntiam  ignis  llamnia  consurapsit :  quod,  Deo  rctribucute, 
cisdeni  in  prospernm  non  cessit."  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.  "  Itt 
redeundo  sacra  juxta  ac  prophana  spoliata.  Monasteria  Driburgnm  et  Mulros.sia 
ctiam  ciBsis  nionachis  infirmioribus,  qui  vel  deiectu  virium,  vol  senectufis  fiducia 
soli  rcmanserant,  iiiccnsa."   Btcc/uviaii's  Jiei-um  Scoticarxim  Historia,  lib,  viii.  p.  219. 
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numerous  army,  devastated  the  Lowlands,  and  a  p^reat  part  of 
the  Highlands,  and  destroyed  every  thing  ho  could  find,  as  for 
as  Inverness.^"  In  1346,  the  English  overran  the  districts  of 
Tweeddale,  the  Merse,  Ettrick,  Annandale,  and  Galloway  ;'2' 
and  in  1355,  Edward,  in  a  still  more  barharous  inroad,  burnt 
every  church,  every  village,  and  every  town  he  approached." 
And  scarcely  were  these  IHghtful  losses  somewhat  repaired, 
when  another  storm  burst  upon  the  devoted  land.  In  1385, 
Kichard  II.  traversed  the  southern  counties  to  Aberdeen,  scat- 
tering destruction  on  every  side,  and  reducing  to  ashes  the  cities 
of  Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  Dundee.-^ 

By  these  disasters,  the  practice  of  agnculture  was  every 
where  interrupted,  and  in  many  places  ceased  for  several  gene- 
rations." The  labourers  cither  fled,  or  were  murdered  ;  and 
there  being  no  one  to  till  the  ground,  some  of  the  fairest  parts 
of  Scotland  were  turned  into  a  wilderness,  overgrown  v.ith  briers 
and  thickets.  Between  the  invasions,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants, 
taking  courage,  issued  from  the  mountains,  and  raised  wretched 
huts  in  the  place  of  their  former  abodes.  But,  even  then,  they 
were  ])ursued  to  their  very  doors  by  wolves,  searching  lor  food, 
and  maddened  with  hunger.  If  they  escaped  from  these  fam- 
ished and  ferocious  animals,  they  and  their  families  were  ex- 

-'  Fordtm^s  Scofickronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  822,  323.  Dalrymplc's  Annals,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  232,  447.     Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  188. 

-'    Tytlcr's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

*'  Dalrymple's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Forduri's  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
352-3.J4. 

"  "  Rox  Anglice,  Richardus  secundus  tcgri  fcrcns  Scotos  ct  Francos  turn  atiocitcr 
tcrratn  suam  deprredarc,  ct  municipia  sua  assilirc  ct  ad  teiTaui  prostcnicrc,  cxercilum 
collegit  grandcm,  ot  intravit  Scotiani,  tetate  tunc  novcnulcoini  annoruni,  in  niultitu- 
dinc  superba  progredicns,  omnia  circmnquaquc  pendens,  ct  nihil  salvans;  tcnipla 
Dei  ct,  Hanctuiiria  rcligiosorum  nionastcria  viz.  Driburgli,  Ulclroa  ct  Ncwbottd,  ac 
nohiloni  villam  de  Edinburgh,  cum  ecclcsla  Sancti  ^TOgidii  cjusdoni,  voraci  flamma 
incincravit ;  ot  dcstnictione  pcrniaximil  facti  per  cum  in  Laudonia,  ad  propria  sino 
daniiiu  rcjiatriavit."  Forditri's  Scoti<hrnnicon,  y^A.W.  \k  A^)\.  "En  cc  scjour  que 
le  roi  IJich.ird  fit  en  Ilaindcbourch  Ich  Anglois  coururent  tout  Ic  pays  d'cnviron  ct  y 
firent  moult  do  desrois;  niais  nullui  n'y  trouvircnt ;  car  tout  avoient  retrait  cna  fis 
forts,  ct  ens  fa  grand^^  bois,  ct  l4  chasso  tout  Icur  b6(ail."  ...  "  Et  ardirent  lea 
Anglois  la  villc  dc  Sainf-Jcan-Ston  en  Ecossc,  oi\  la  riviere  du  Tay  cucrt,  ct  y  a  un 
bon  port  pour  aller  purtont  le  monde;  ct  puis  la  villc  de  Dondie  ;  ct  nepargnoient 
abbavcs  ni  moiitiei-s  ;  tout  mcttoicnt  les  Anglois  en  leu  ct  en  Hambc  ;  ct  coururent 
JHsquea  .^  Abrcflanc  les  courcur.s  ct  ravant-gardc."  Lcs  Chroniqucs  dc  Froissarly 
edit,  fiuchon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  335,  Taris,  1835.  {>ec  also,  on  this  rufiianly  expedi- 
tion, C'/idhners'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  592,  503,  and  Buchanans  Jlerum  Scoticnrum 
IJir.toria,  lib.  ix.  p.  253:  "Nulli  loco,  nequc  sacro,  nequc  profano,  nuUi  Lomini,  qui 
niodo  jnilitari  cssct  rotate,  pnrcebat." 

2«  "  Agriculture  was  ruined  ;  and  the  very  necessaries  of  life  were  lost,  when  the 
principal  lords  had  pcarccly  a  bed  to  lyc  on."  Clialmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
See  also,  in  p.  867  of  the  same  volume  of  this  learned  work,  some  curious  extracts 
from  Scotch  charters  and  other  pources,  illustrating  the  horrible  condition  of  the 
countrw  And  on  tlie  difheulf y  of  obtaining  food,  compare  Fordun's  Scotichronicon^ 
vol.  ii.'pp.  212,  324;  Dalrymplc's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  830;  and 
Tytlcr's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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posed  to  a  danger  still  more  horrible.  For,  in  those  terrible 
days,  when  famine  stalked  abroad,  despair  perverted  the  souls 
of  mei],  and  drove  them  to  new  crime.  There  were  cannibals 
in  the  land  ;  and  we  have  it  on  contemporary  authority,  that 
a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  at  length  brought  to  justice,  sub- 
sisted during  a  considerable  period  on  the  bodies  of  children, 
whom  they  caught  alive  in  traps,  devouring  their  flesh,  and 
drinking  their  blood.^^ 

Thus  the  fourteenth  century  passed  away.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  devastations  of  the  English  became  comparativelv 
rare  ;  and,  although  the  borders  were  the  scene  of  constant  hos- 
tilities,-" there  is  no  instance,  since  the  year  1400,  of  any  of  our 
kings  invading  Scotland.-"  An  end  being  put  to  those  mur- 
derous expeditions,  which  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert, 
Scotland  drew  breath,  and  began  to  recover  her  strength.^^ 
But,  though  the  material  losses  were  gradually  repaired ; 
though  the  fields  were  again  cultivated,  and  the  towns  rebuilt, 
there  were  other  consequences,  which  were  less  easy  to  remedy, 
and  from  whose  effects  the  people  long  smarted.  These  were, 
the  inordinate  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  absence  of  the 
municipal  spirit.  The  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  citizens,  are  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  Scotland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and  they,  as  I  am 

-*  Notices  of  Scotch  cannibals  will  be  found  in  Lindsai/  of  Pitscottie\f  Chronicles 
of  ScotlcaiJ,  edit.  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  1G3;  and  in  HoUinshcaiVs  Scuttiah  Chro)iiclc,  4to, 
1805,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IG,  99.  In  Fordiui's  Scotichr6)iicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  the  following 
horrible  account  is  given  ;  it  refers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  in  the  year  1339  : 
"  Tota  ilia  patria  circumvicina  eo  tempore  in  tantuni  fiiit  vastata,  quod  iion  reman- 
sit  (juasi  donius  inliabitata,  sed  fcrjc  et  cervi  de  inontanis  descendeiites  circa  villam 
sxpius  vcniibantur.  Tanta  tunc  teniporia  facta  est  caristia,  et  victualinm  inopia,  ut 
passim  plcbicula  deficeret,  et  tanquani  oves  lierbas  depascente?,  in  fov(MS  inortua 
repcrircntur.  Propc  illinc  in  abditis  latitabat  quidani  robustus  ruslicv.s,  Crysticleik 
nomine,  cum  viragine  sua,  qui  mulicrculis  et  pueris  ac  juvenibus  insidiabantur,  et, 
tanquani  lupi  cos  strangulantcs,  do  ipsorum  carnibus  victitabant." 

'■"  Even  when  the  two  nations  were  at  peace,  the  borderers  were  at  war.  See 
Ridpatli's  Border  Jllstort/,  pp.  '240,  308,  894  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  this  chronic 
anarchy,  compare  Ilollhishead's  Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  Ledei/s  History 
of  Scotland,  pp.  40,  52,  07.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  3iil",  444,  449. 
State  Papers  of  the  Ecign  of  He nr if  VUI.,  4to,  1836,  vol.  iv.  pp.  SCO,  o70,  509,  570, 
vol.^^v.  pp.  17,"lS,  101.     Historic  of  James  the  Scxf,  pp.  21,  91,  lU',. 

*'  In  1400,  Henry  IV.  made  "  the  last  invasion  which  an  Eiigli.sh  monarch  ever 
conducted  into  Scotland."  Tytlers  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  that  an  Engli.-^h  sovereign  "had 
the  policy  to  disavow  any  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland."  Chahners'  Cale- 
donia, vol.  i.  p.  050. 

-"  But  very  slowly.  Pinkerton  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  160,  167)  says: 
"  The  frequent  wars  between  Scotland  and  England,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.,  had  occasioned  to  the  former  country  the  loss  of  more  than  a  century  in  the 
progress  of  civilization.  While  in  England,  oidy  the  northern  provinces  were  ex- 
posed to  the  Scotish  incursions,  Scotland  sulfereil  in  its  most  civilized  departments. 
It  is  apparent  that  ia  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  the  kingdom  was  more  abundant 
ia  the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  thau  it  was  in  the  time  of  Robert  III." 
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about  to  show,  were  directly  encouraged  by  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  English  troops.  We  shall,  moreover,  see  that 
this  combination  of  events  increased  the  authority  of  the  clergy, 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and  made 
superstition  more  prevalent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
every  thing  is  linked  together  ;  nothing  is  casual  or  accidental  ; 
and  the  whole  march  of  aflairs  is  governed  by  general  causes, 
which,  owing  to  their  largeness  and  remoteness,  often  escape  at- 
tention, but  which,  when  once  recognized,  are  found  to  be  marked 
by  a  sim})licity  and  uniformity,  which  are  the  invariable  charac- 
teristics of  the  highest  truths  that  the  mind  of  man  has  reached. 
The  first  circumstance  favourable  to  the  authority  of  the 
nobles,  was  the  structure  of  the  country.  Mountains,  fens, 
lakes,  and  morasses,  which  even  the  resources  of  modern  art 
have  only  recently  made  accessil)le,  supplied  the  great  Scottish 
chieftains  with  retreats  in  which  they  could  with  impunity 
defy  the  power  of  the  crown. ^'•'  The  poverty  of  the  soil,  also, 
made  it  difficult  for  armies  to  find  means  of  subsistence  ;  and 
from  this  cause  alone,  the  royal  troops  were  often  unable  to 
pursue  the  lawless  and  refractory  barons.^"  During  the  four- 
teenth century,  Scotland  was  constantly  ravaged  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  absence,  it  would  have  been 
a  hopeless  undertaking  for  any  king  to  try  to  repress  such  pow- 
erful subjects,  since  he  would  have  had  to  march  through  dis- 
tricts so  devastated  by  the  enemy,  that  they  no  longer  yielded 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  war  with  the 
English  lessened  the  authority  of  the  crown,  absolutely  as  well 
as  relatively.  Its  patrimony,  lying  in  the  south,  was  incessantly 
wasted  by  the  borderers,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.^'     lu   134(3,  David  II. 

^  Owiiif^  to  Ibis,  their  ca«tlcs  wcro,  by  position,  tlic  stroi-f^cst  in  Europe;  Gor- 
inany  alone  excepted.  Kespeetinp;  their  site.^,  which  were  such  as  to  make  them  in 
iiiiuiy  instances  almost  unassailalilc,  sen  C/iafmcrs''  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  400, 
•Hi7,  91S,  1)1'.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  208,  2C,9,  350-3.'i!»,  8lJ-t ;  Pennant's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp. 
17."),  177  ;  Sinrliiir'a  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  ICO,  %-ol.  vii.  p.  rAO,  vol.  xi.  pp.  102,  212, 
•107,  los,  vol.  xii.  pp.  25,  58,  vol.  xiii.  p.  HW,  vol.  xv.  p.  1S7,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5.>4,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  .'>7'.),  vol.  xix.  p.  -174,  vol.  xx.  pp.  5(',,  312;  M<tck-;/'.i  Scntlnvd,  pp.  188,  207; 
and  sonic  j;ood  rcinark.s  in  iViinmo's  llixtorii  of  Slirlinf/s/iirc,  p.  f,C.  Neither  Eng- 
land, nor  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Spain,  alTbrdcd  such  iniinen.se  natitral  advantages  to 
their  .aristocracy. 

"  "By  retiring  to  liis  own  castle,  a  mutinous  baron  could  defy  the  power  of  his 
povereign,  it  being  almost  impracfieal)lc  to  lead  an  army  through  a  barren  country, 
to  places  ofdinicult  access  to  a  single  man."  7/l.tfon/  of  Scotland,  book  i.  p.  50,  in 
RobertaonH  W'orku,  edit.  London,  IS.II.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  materials 
which  hiivc  bi'cn  brought  to  light  sinro  the  time  of  I{ol)erlsoii,  his  lliMorii  of  Scot- 
land i.s  still  valualilc  ;  becau.se  he  po.ssesscd  a  grasp  of  mind  which  enal)Ied  him  to  em- 
brace general  vicw.s,  that  escape  ordinary  compilers,  however  industrious  they  may  be. 

"  "  The  patrimony  of  the  Crown  had  been  seriously  dilapidated  during'  the 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  during  his  captivity  of 
eleven  years,  the  nobles  carried  all  before  them,  and  affected, 
says  an  historian,  the  style  and  title  of  princes.^^  The  longer 
the  war  with  England  continued,  the  more  these  consequences 
were  felt  ;  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
few  of  the  leading  Scotch  families  had  raised  themselves  to  such 
preeminence,  that  it  was  evident,  either  that  a  deadly  struggle 
must  ensue  l3etween  them  and  the  crown,  or  else  that  the  exec- 
utive government  would  have  to  abdicate  its  most  essential 
functions,  and  leave  the  country  a  prey  to  these  headstrong  and 
ferocious  chiefs." 

At  this  crisis,  the  natural  allies  of  the  throne  would  have 
been  the  citizens  and  free  burgesses,  who  in  most  European 
countries  were  the  eager  and  resolute  opponents  of  the  nobles, 
whoso  licentious  habits  interfered  not  only  with  their  trade  and 
manufactures,  but  also  with  their  personal  liberty.  Here  again, 
however,  the  long  war  with  England  was  favourable  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Scotland.  For,  as  the  invaders  ravaged  the 
southern  parts  of  Scotland,  which  were  also  the  only  tolerably 
fertile  parts,  it  was  impossible  that  towns  should  flourish  in  the 
places  which  nature  had  appointed  for  them.  There  being  no 
large  cities,  there  was  no  asylum  for  the  citizens,  and  there 
could  be  no  municipal  spirit.  There  being  no  municipal  spirit, 
the  crown  was  deprived  of  that  great  resource,  which  enabled 
the  English  kings  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
to  punish  a  lawlessness  which  long  impeded  the  progress  of 
society. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Scotch  towns  were  so  utterly 
insignificant,  that  but  few  notices  have  been  preserved  of  them  ; 
contemporary  writers  concentrating  their  attention  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  Respecting  the  people, 
who  found  shelter  in  such  miserable  cities  as  then  existed,  our 
best  accounts  are  very  imperfect  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that, 
during  the  long  English  wars,  the  inhabitants  usually  fled  at 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  and  the  wretched  hovels  in  which 
they  lived  were  burned  to  the  ground. =^     Hence  the  population 

period  of  confusion  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Durham."  Tu'ders  Histori/  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

^-  "  During  the  loii!:;  captivity  of  David,"  the  nobles  had  been  completely  insub' 
ordinate,  and  •'  alVected  the  style  and  title  of  princes."  Ti/tlcr''s  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85.  See  also,  on  the  state  of  the  barons  under  David  II.,  Skene's  High' 
landers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  C3-fi7. 

^^  la  120'.t,  "  a  superior  baron  was  in  every  respect  a  king  in  miniature."  Ti/tlcrs 
Histor;i  of  Srotlan-l,  vol.  ii.  p.  l.")0.  In  1:577,  "the  power  of  the  barons  had  been 
decidedly  increasing  since  the  days  of  Robert  the  First."  p.  o'.Vl.  And,  by  139S,  it 
had  risen  still  higher,  p.  302. 

'*  On  this  burning  of  Scotch  towns,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  invariable 
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acquired  a  fluctuating^  and  vagabond  character,  which  prevented 
the  formation  of  settled  habits  of  industr}',  and  thus  took  away 
one  reason  which  men  have  for  congregating  together.  This 
applied  more  especially  to  the  southern  Lowlands  ;  for  the  north, 
there  were  other  evils  equally  threatening.  The  ferocious  High- 
landers, who  lived  entirely  by  iilunder,  were  constantly  at  hand  ; 
and  to  them  were  not  unfrequently  added  the  freebooters  of 
the  Western  Isles.  Any  thing  which  bore  even  the  semblance 
of  wealth,  was  an  irresistible  excitement  to  their  cupidity. 
They  could  not  know  that  a  man  had  property,  without  longing 
to  steal  it  ;  and,  next  to  stealing,  their  greatest  pleasure  was 
to  destroy."  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  were  particularly  exposed 
to  their  assaults ;  and  twice  during  the  fifteenth  century,  Inver- 
ness was  totally  consumed  by  fire,  besides  having  to  pay  at 
other  times  a  hea^y  ransom,  to  save  itself  from  a  similar  fate.^* 

practice  of  our  liumane  forefathers,  see  Chalmers^  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  592,  Ct)3 ; 
Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  27,  375,  vol.  ii.  p.  yol ;  3/crccrs 
History  of  Dunfermline,  pp.  55,  C6  ;  Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  485,  vol.  x.  p. 
584,  vol.  xix.  p.  161  ;  RidpatKs  Border  History,  pp.  147,  221,  205. 

^'•'  A  curious  description  of  them  is  given  iu  a  Scotch  statute,  of  the  year  1607. 
"  They  hawc  lykwayis  throche  thair  barbarus  inhuinanitie  maid  and  presentlie  mains 
the  saidis  hiolandis  and  lies  qlk  arc  maist  cOinodious  in  tlianie  sehvcs  alsucill  be  the 
ferteillitie  of  the  ground  as  be  riche  fischcingis  altogidder  vnprofiitabill  baithc  to 
thamc  sclffis  and  to  all  vthuris  his  hienes  lic-gis  within  this  realnic  ;  Thay  nathair 
intcrtcning  onie  ciuill  or  honest  societie  amangis  thame  sclffis  ncythcr  zit  admittii 
vtheris  his  hicnesse  liogcs  to  trafficquc  within  thair  boundis  vithc  saiflic  of  thair 
lilies  and  gudcs  ;  for  romcid  quhairof  and  that  the  saidis  inhabitantis  of  the  saidis 
hilandeis  and  lies  may  the  better  be  reduced  to  anc  godlie,  honest,  and  ciuill  maiier 
of  living,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit,"  &c.  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol. 
iv.  p.  l.'iS,  edit,  folio,  ISIO. 

These  little  peculiarities  of  the  Highlanders  remained  in  full  force  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
But,  without  anticipating  what  will  be  narrated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  I  will 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  two  interesting  passages  in  Pennant's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p. 
154,  and  in  Heron's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  21'J  ;  both  of  which  illustrate  the  state 
of  things  a  little  before  1745. 

'°  Inverness  was  l)urncd  in  1 120.  Gree/ory's  History  of  the  Wcstcr7i  Hifjhlanda, 
p.  SO;  and  again  In  1155,  Bnchannns  Jicruni  Scolicartiin  Historia,  lib.  xi.  p.  322. 
"  The  greatest  part "  of  it  was  also  burned  iu  1411.  See  Anderson  on  the  Higldands, 
Edinl).  1827,  p.  82. 

Aberdeen,  being  richer,  was  more  tempting,  but  was  likewise  more  nblc  to  defend 
itself.  Still,  its  burgh  records  supply  curious  evidence  of  the  constant  fear  in  which 
the  citizens  lived,  and  of  the  precautions  which  they  took  to  ward  ofl'  the  attacks, 
EOmetiines  of  the  English,  and  sometimes  of  the  clans.  See  the  Cnunril  Jicyisfer  of 
Aberdeen  (published  by  the  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  is;41-1848,  4to),  vol.  i.  pp.  8, 
19,  fin,  S3,  197,  210,  232,  208,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  The  last  entry,  which  is  dated  July  31, 
1593,  mentions  "the  di.'^ordourit  and  lawles  hclandmen  in  liir.-^.'^,  Glcntanncr,  and 
their  about,  nocht  onlie  in  the  onmerciful  murthering  of  men  and  bairids,  bot  in 
the  maistorfull  and  violent  robbing  and  spulzeing  of  all  the  besfiall,  puidis,  and  geir 
of  a  gryt  pairt  of  the  inhabitantis  of  the;is  boundis,  rasing  of  gryt  hair.'ichip  furth  of 
the  samen,  being  committit  to  cwous  and  nar  this  burgh,  within  xx  iiiylis  theirunto, 
deuysit  and  ordanit  for  presorvatioun  of  this  burgh  and  inhabitantis  tlicirof,  fra  the 
tyrannous  invaskjn  of  the  .saidis  hieland  men,  qi:ha  has  na  respect  to  (Jod  nor  man ; 
tiiat  the  haill  inhabitantis  of  this  burgh,  fen.«iball  pcrsonos  als  wcill  onfric  as  fric, 
salbo  ia  reddiness  wcill  armit  for  the  defence  of  this  burgh,  thair  awiu  lyvis,  gudis, 
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Such  insecurity^^  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  made 
peaceful  industry  impossible  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Nowhere 
could  a  town  be  built,  without  being  in  danger  of  immediate 
destruction.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during  many  centu- 
ries, there  were  no  manufactures  ;  there  w^as  hardly  any  trade  ; 
and  nearly  all  business  was  conducted  by  barter/^  Some  of 
the  commonest  arts  were  unknown.  The  Scotch  were  unable 
to  make  even  the  arms  with  which  they  fought.  This,  among 
such  a  warlike  people,  would  have  been  a  very  profitable  labour  ; 
but  they  were  so  ignorant  of  it,  that,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, most  of  the  armour  which  they  wore  was  manufactured 
abroad,  as  also  were  their  spears,  and  even  their  bows  and 
arrows  ;  and  the  heads  of  these  weapons  were  entirely  imported 
from  rianders.^^  Indeed,  the  Flemish  artizans  supplied  the 
Scotch  with  ordinary  farming  implements,  such  as  cart-wheels 
and  wheel-barrows,  which,  about  the  year  1475,  used  to  be 
regularly  shipped  from  the  Low  Countries.^"     As  to  the  arts 

and  gcir,  and  resisting  and  repressing  of  the  said  heland  men  as  occasioun  salbe 
offered,  at  all  tymes  and  liouris  as  tliay  salbe  requirt  and  chargit." 

Even  in  1G68  we  find  complaints  that  Highlanders  had  forcibly  carried  off  women 
from  Aberdeen  or  from  its  neighbourhood.  Jiecords  of  t/ic  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p. 
1290.  Other  evidence  of  their  attacks  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
may  be  seen  in  Kenncdfs  Annah  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  133;  Spalding's  History  of 
the  Tronblcs,  vol.  i.  pp.  '25,  217  ;  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie, 
pp.  G2,  73. 

"  Even  Perth  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Scotland,  because  "  its  vicinity  to  the 
Highlands  "  made  it  dangerous  for  the  sovereign  to  reside  there.  Zawson's  Book 
of  Perth,  p.  xxxi. 

^^  On  the  prevalence  of  barter,  and  lack  of  specie,  in  Scotland,  Fee  the  Spalding 
Club  Miscellany,  vol.  iv.  pp.  Ivii.-lx.,  Aberdeen,  1849,  4to.  In  1492,  the  treasury 
of  Aberdeen  was  obliged  to  borrow  Al.  IGs.  Scots.  Kennedfs  Annals  of  Aberdeen, 
vol.  i.  p.  61.  Compare  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  x.  p.  542. 
Fyncs  Moryson,  who  was  in  Scotland  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  "the  gen- 
tlemen reckon  their  revenues  not  by  rents  of  money,  but  by  chauldrons  of  victuals." 
Jforyson's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  155,  London,  folio,  1617  ;  a  rare  and  extremely 
curious  book,  which  ought  to  be  reprinted.  A  hundred  years  after  Moryson  wrote, 
it  was  observed  that,  "  in  England,  the  rents  arc  paid  in  money  ;  in  Scotland,  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  paid  in  kind,  or  victual,  as  they  call  it."  l)e  Poe's  History 
of  the  Union,  p.  130. 

^*  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (M24-1436),  "it  appears  that  armour,  nay  spears, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  were  chietly  imported."  ..."  In  particular,  the  beads  of 
arrows  and  of  spears  seem  to  have  been  entirely  imported  from  Flanders."  Pinker- 
ton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  We  learn  from  Rymer's  Pa'da-a,  that,  in 
1368,  two  Scotchmen  having  occasion  to  fight  a  duel,  got  their  armour  from  Lon- 
don.    Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  575. 

'"'  From  the  Bibd  of  Pnglish  Policy,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  we  learn  that  "  the  Scotisli  imports  from  Flanders  were  mer' 
eery,  but  more  haberdashery,  cart-wheels,  and  wheel-barrows."  Pinkerton's  History 
(f  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  In  Mercer  s  History  of  r>u7tfermii7ie,  p.  61,  wc  are  told 
that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  "  Even  in  the  best  "parts  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants 
could  not  manufacture  the  most  necessary  articles.  Flanders  was  the  great  mart  iu 
those  times,  and  from  Bruges  chiefly,  the  Scots  imported  even  horse-shoes,  harness, 
saddles,  bridles,  cart-wheels,  and  wheel-barrows,  besides  all  their  mercery  and  haber- 
d.asherv." 
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which  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  rciinement,  they  were  then, 
and  long  afterwards,  quite  out  of  the  question.-"  Until  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  glass  was  manufactured  in  Scotland,^' 
neither  was  any  soap  made  there.^^  Even  tlie  higher  class  of 
citizens  would  have  deemed  windows  absurd  in  their  wretched 
abodes  ;* '  and  as  they  were  alike  filthy  in  their  persons  as  in 
their  houses,  the  demand  for  soap  was  too  small  to  induce  any  one 
to  attempt  its  manufacture.''^  Other  branches  of  industry  were 
equally  backward.  In  1620,  the  art  of  tanning  leather  was 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Scotland  ;'•'''  and  it  is  stated, 


**  Aberdeen  was,  for  a  long  period,  one  of  tlic  most  wealthy,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  advanced,  of  all  the  Scotch  cities.  But  it  appears,  from  the  coun- 
cil-registers of  Aberdeen,  that,  "ill  the  beginning  of  the  .'■:ixteenth  century,  there 
■was  not  a  mechanic  in  the  town  capable  to  execute  the  ordinary  repairs  of  a  clock." 
Kenned>/s  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  (tO.  On  the  Scotch  clocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  compare  Mr.  Morley's  interesting  Life  of  Cardan,  Loudou, 
1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.     Cardan  was  in  Scotland  in  1552. 

^*  About  1(519,  Sir  George  Hay  "set  up  at  the  village  of  Wemyss,  in  Fife,  a 
small  glas.--wor!c,  being  the  first  known  to  have  existed  amongst  us."  Chambers^ 
Annah,  vol.  i.  p.  500.     Sec  also  p.  428. 

"  "  Before  this  time,  soap  was  imported  into  Scotland  from  foreign  countries, 
chiefly  from  I'landers."  Hid.,  vol.  i.  p.  507,  under  the  year  1019,  where  mention  is 
made  of  tiic  nianufuctory  set  up  at  Leith.  "  The  sope-workes  of  Leith  "  arc  noticed 
in  1050,  in  Bclfours  Annalex,  vol.  iv.  p.  C8. 

*'  Ray,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1001,  says,  "In  the  best  Scottish  houses,  even 
the  king's  palaces,  the  windows  arc  not  glazed  throughout,  but  the  upper  part  only ; 
the  lower  have  two  wooden  shuts  or  folds  to  open  at  jilcasurc  and  admit  the  fresh 
air."  .  .  .  .  "  The  ordinary  country-houses  arc  pitiful  cots,  built  of  stone,  and  cov- 
ered with  turves,  having  in  them  but  one  room,  many  of  them  no  chinnieys,  the 
windows  very  small  holes  and  not  glazed."  J^afs  Jtincrarics,  p.  15;?,  edited  by  Dr. 
Lankestor,  London,  1840.  "About  1752,  the  glass  window  was  beginning  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  small  farm-houses."  Broivii's  Ilutory  of  Glasgow,  vol.  ii.  p. 
205,  Edinburgh,  1797. 

*'  In  1050,  it  was  stated  of  the  Scotch,  that  "  many  of  their  women  are  so  slut- 
tish, that  they  do  not  wash  their  linen  above  once  a  month,  nor  their  hands  and 
faces  above  once  a  year."  W/<iiclock'a  Jlcmoriah,  p.  408,  London,  17o2,  folio. 
Six  or  seven  years  after  this,  a  traveller  in  Scotland  says,  "  the  linen  they  supplied 
us  witi),  were  it  not  to  boast  of,  was  little  or  nothing  ditferent  from  tli0.«e  female 
complexions  that  never  wasiiod  their  faces  to  retain  tlieir  Christendom."  Jn-auck's 
Korlhcrn  Mcmoir-i,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1821,  ]>.  91.  A  celebrated  Scotchman  notices, 
in  1098,  the  uncleanly  habits  of  his  comitrymen,  but  gives  a  comical  reason  for 
them  ;  since,  according  to  him,  tliey  were  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the  position 
of  the  capital.  "As  tlic  hajipy  situation  of  London  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  glory  and  riches  of  England,  so  the  bad  situation  of  Edinburgh  has  been  ono 
great  occasion  of  the  jtovcrty  and  uncleanline.ss  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  live."  Second  Discourse  on  tlic  Affairs  of  Urotland,  in  Fletcher 
of  Saltouns  I'oliticfil  Works,  p.  119,  Gla.sgow,  1749.  Another  Scotchman,  among 
his  remini.scencos  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says,  that  "  tatjlo  and 
bofly  linen  [were]  seldom  shifted."  Mewoires  bji  Sir  Arcldbald  Grant  of  Montjmusk, 
in  Spaldinri  Clvb  Misccllanij,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Aberdeen,  1842,  4to.  Finally,  we  liavc 
positive  proof  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  even  at  tiie  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  people  used,  instead  of  soap,  a  substitute  too  disgusting  to  mention. 
Sec  the  account  communicated  by  the  Bev.  William  Leslie  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Ju 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.  }>.  177,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

**  Chambers'  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  5l!i. 
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on  apparently  good  authority,  that  no  paper  was  made  there 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century/^ 

In  the  midst  of  such  general  stagnation,  the  most  flourish- 
ing towns  were,  as  may  be  easily  supjiosed,  very  thinly  peopled. 
Indeed,  men  had  so  little  to  do,  that  if  they  had  collected  in 
large  numbers,  they  must  have  starved.  Glasgow  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  sixth  century."  At  all  events,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it 
was,  according  to  the  measure  of  that  age,  a  rich  and  prosper- 
ous place,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  holding  both  a  market  and 
a  fair."  It  had  also  a  municipal  organization,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  its  own  provosts  and  baillies.^"  Yet,  even  this  famous 
town  had  no  kind  of  trade  before  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  inhabitants  began  to  cure  salmon,  and  export  it/^  That 
was  the  only  branch  of  industry  with  which  Glasgow  was 
acquainted.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  hearing, 
that  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  entire 
population  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  persons,  whose  vv-ealth 
consisted  of  some  small  cattle,  and  a  few  acres  of  ill-cultivated 
land.^2 

*''  A  papcr-niill  was  established  near  Edinburgh  in  1C*75 ;  but  "there  is  reason 
to  conchide  tliis  paper-mill  was  not  continued,  and  that  paper-making  was  not  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century." 
Chambers'  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  I  have  met  with  so  many  proofs  of  the  great 
accuracy  of  this  valuable  work,  that  I  should  be  loath  to  question  any  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Chambers,  when,  as  in  this  case,  I  have  only  my  memory  to  trust  to. 
But  I  think  that  I  have  seen  evidence  of  paper  being  successfully  manufactured  in 
Scotland  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though  I  cannot  recall  the  passages. 
However,  Arnot,  in  his  History  of  A'dlnlur(/fi,  p.  599,  edit.  4to,  says,  "  About  forty 
years  ago,  printing  or  writing  paper  began  to  be  manufactured  in  Scotland.  Before 
that,  papers  v.ere  imported  from  Holland,  or  brought  from  England."  As  Arnol's 
work  was  printed  in  1788,  this  coincides  with  Mr.  Chambers'  statement.  I  may  add, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  "  two  paper-mills  near 
Perth."  Herons  Journci/  through  Scotland,  voh  i.  p.  IIY,  Perth,  1799;  and  that, 
in  1751  and  170;5,  the  two  first  paper-mills  were  erected  north  of  the  Forth.  Sin- 
clair's  Statldical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.\.  p.  593,  vol.  xvi.  p.  373.  Compare 
Lettice's  Letters  from  Scotland  in  1792,  p.  420. 

^'  "This  city  was  founded  about  the  sixth  century."  3rU're''s  Histori/  of 
Glasgow,  edit.  1830,  p.  120.  Compare  Dcnholni's  History  of  Glasgoio,  p.  2.  Glas-- 
gow,  1804. 

*''  In  1172,  a  market  was  granted  to  Glasgow;  and  in  1190,  a  fair.  See  the 
charters  in  the  Appendix  to  Gibson's  History  of  Glasgow,  pp.  299,  302,  Glasgow, 
1777. 

'•'  "  By  the  sale  of  land  made  by  Robert  do  Mythyngby  to  Mr.  Reginald  dc 
Ircwyne,  A.  n.  1208,  it  is  evident  that  the  town  was  then  governed  by  provosts, 
aldermen,  or  wardens,  and  bailhcs,  who  seem  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
bishop,  and  were  possessed  of  a  common  seal,  distinct  from  the  one  made  use  of  by 
the  bishop  and  chapter."      Gibsons  History  of  Glasgoic,  y.  72. 

"  "  A  Mr.  William  Elphinston  is  made  mention  of  as  the  first  promoter  of  trade 
in  Glasgow,  so  early  as  the  year  1420  ;  the  trade  which  he  iiromoted  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  curing  and  exporting  of  salmon."  Gibsons  History  of  Glasgow,  p. 
203.     See  also  J/'  f/re's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  i^o. 

"  Gibson  {History  of  Glasgow,  p.  74),  with  every  desire  to  take  a  sanguine  view 
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Other  cities,  though  bearing  a  celebrated  name,  were  equally 
backward  at  a  still  more  recent  period.  Dunfermline  is  associ- 
ated with  many  historic  reminiscences  ;  it  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Scotch  kings,  and  many  Scotch  parliaments  have  been 
held  thcre.^^  Such  events  are  supposed  to  confer  distinction  ; 
but  the  illusion  vanishes,  when  we  inquire  more  minutely  into 
the  condition  of  the  place  where  they  happened.  In  spite  of 
the  pomp  of  princes  and  legislators,  Dunfermline,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  a  poor  village,  composed 
of  wooden  huts,^^  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  advanced  so  slowly  that  its  whole  population,  including 
that  of  its  wretched  suburbs,  did  not  exceed  one  thousaml  per- 
sons." For  a  Scotch  town,  that  was  a  considerable  number. 
About  the  same  time,  Greenock,  we  are  assured,  was  a  village 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cottages,  tenanted  by  poor  fisher- 
men.^'^ Kilmarnock,  which  is  now  a  great  emporium  of  industry 
and  of  wealth,  contained,  in  1668,  between  five  and  six  hundred 
inhabitants.^"  And,  to  come  down  still  lower,  even  Paisley 
itself,  in  the  year  1700,  possessed  a  population  which,  according 
to  the  highest  estimate,  did  not  amount  to  three  thousand.'* 

Aberdeen,  the  metropolis  of  the  north,  was  looked  up  to  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Scotch  towns,  and  was  not  a 
little  envied  during  the  Middle  Ages,  for  its  power  and  import- 

of  the  early  .state  of  his  own  city,  saye,  that,  in  1450,  the  inhabitants  "  nii^Mit  per- 
haps amount  to  fifteen  hundred;  "  and  tiiat  "  their  wealth  consisted  in  a  few  bur- 
row-roods very  ili-cuhivated,  and  in  some  small  cattle,  whicli  fed  on  their  commons." 

'^  "  iJuiifermlinc  continued  to  be  a  favourite  royal  residence  as  lonj:^  as  the 
Scottish  dynasty  existed.  Charles  I.  was  born  here ;  as  also  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Bohemia,  from  whom  her  present  Jfajcsty  is  descended ;  and 
Charles  II.  paid  a  visit  to  this  ancient  seat  of  royalty  in  Ifi.'iO.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment was  often  held  in  it."  M'Cullorlta  O'coqfa/iliical  Dictionari/,  London,  1849, 
vol.  i.  p.  1'2'i.  Compare  Ifrrccr's  History  of  Dunfermline,  1828,  pp.  56,  58,  and 
Chabnrrs'  Ilixtori/  of  Bimfermiitie^  1844,  p.  204. 

*'  In  IS'^.'i,  it  was  "  only  a  sorry  wooden  village,  belonging  to  the  monastery." 
Mercer' a  JliMnry  of  Dunfermline,  p.  02. 

"  See  "  Ms.  Annals,"  in  Chalmers' Ifistor;/  of  Dunfermline  p.  327.  In  1024, 
we  learn  from  Bnlfovrs  Annalcs,  edit.  182.%  vol",  ii.  p.IMt,  that  "the  quholl  bodey 
of  the  towne,  wicli  did  consist  of  120  tenements,  and  287  families,  was  brunt  and 
consumed." 

*"  "  Greenock,  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  shipping  towns  in  Scotland,  was, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  mean  fishing  village,  consisting  of  a  single 
row  of  thatched  cottages,  which  was  inhabited  by  poor  fishermen."  Chalmers^ 
Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  80('),  4 to,  1824. 

"  In  May  lOOS,  Kilmarnock  was  burnt;  and  "  the  event  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
notice  as  marking  the  smullness  of  Kilmarnock  in  those  days,  when,  as  yet,  there 
wa>i  no  such  thing  as  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  families  speaks  to  a  population  of  between  five  and  six  hundred."  (Jham- 
heri  Annals,  Edinburgh,  18.58,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  In  Ifi.'iS,  their  houses  are  described 
by  an  eye-witness  as  "  little  better  than  huts."  FrnncWs  Northern  Memoirs,  re- 
printed Edinburgh,  1821,  p.  101. 

*'  "  IJotwixt  two  and  three  thousand  souls."  DenholnCs  History  of  Olasgow,  p. 
542,  edit.  Ola.'^gow,  1804. 
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ance.  These,  however,  like  all  other  words,  are  relative,  and 
mean  different  things  at  different  periods.  Certainly,  we  shall 
not  be  much  struck  by  the  magnitude  of  that  city,  when  we 
learn,  from  calculations  made  from  its  tables  of  mortality,  that, 
so  late  as  1572,  it  could  only  boast  of  about  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  inhabitants.'^"  Such  a  fact  will  dispel  many  a  dream 
respecting  the  old  Scotch  towns,  particularly  if  we  call  to  mind, 
that  it  refers  to  a  date,  when  the  anarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  passing  away,  and  Aberdeen  had  for  some  time  been  im- 
proving. That  city — if  so  miserable  a  collection  of  persons 
deserves  to  be  termed  a  city — was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  jolaces  in  Scotland.  From  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  no  where  else  were  so  many 
Scotchmen  assembled  together,  except  in  Perth,  Edinburgh, 
and  possibly  in  Saint  Andrews.""  Respecting  Saint  Andrews, 
I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  precise  information  ;  "^^ 
but  of  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  some  particulars  are  preserved. 
Perth  was  long  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  after  losing  that 
preeminence,  it  was  still  reputed  to  be  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom.^ '^  Its  wealth  was  supposed  to  be  astonishing  ;  and 
every  good  Scotchman  was  proud  of  it,  as  one  of  the  chief  or- 
naments of    his    country.'^^      But,    according   to    an   estimate 

^'  In  1572,  the  registers  of  Aberdeen  sliow  that  seventy-two  deaths  occurred  in 
the  j-ear.  An  annual  mortahty  of  1  in  40  would  be  a  very  favourable  estimate ; 
indeed,  rather  too  favourable,  considering  the  habits  of  the  people  at  that  time. 
However,  supposing  it  to  be  1  in  4(),  the  population  would  be  2880  ;  and  if,  as  I 
make  no  doubt,  the  mortality  was  more  tlian  1  in  4(»,  the  population  must  of  course 
have  been  less.  Kennedy,  in  his  valuable,  but  very  uncritical,  worl<,  conjectures 
that  "  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  liad  died  annually  ;  "  though  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  town  in  Europe  any  thing  like  so  iiealthy  as  that.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  is  contradicted  by  every  sort  of  statistical  evidence  that  has  como 
down  to  us,  the  number  would  be  12  x  (50  =  oGOO.  See  Kcnncdi/s  Annals  of 
Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  London,  181S,  4 to. 

•^^  "  St.  Andrews,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  appear  to  have  been  the  tiirce  most 
populous  cities  before  the  Reformation."  LawsorCs  Itoman  Catholic  Church  in 
Scotland,  183tj,  p.  20.  The  same  assertion  is  made  in  Z;/on's  JUstort/  of  St.  An- 
drews, 1843,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  But  neither  of  these  writers  appear  to  have  nuide  many 
researches  on  the  subject,  or  else  they  would  not  have  supposed  that  Aberdeen  was 
larger  than  Edinburgh. 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  two  histories  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Dr.  Grierson  and 
by  Mr.  Lyon,  but  have  found  nothing  in  them  of  any  value  concerning  the  early 
history  of  that  city.  Mr.  Lyon's  work,  which  is  in  two  thick  volumes,  is  nuusuallv 
suporticial,  even  for  a  local  history  ;  and  that  is  saying  mucli. 

"-  "  Of  tlic  thirteen  parliaments  iiold  in  tlie  reign  of  King  James  L,  eleven  were 
held  at  Perth,  one  at  Stirling,  and  one  ot  Edinburgh.  Tlie  National  Councils  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  were  held  there  unilbrmly  till  l-l.'5'.i.  Though  losing  its  ]>re-cmiiienco 
by  the  selection  of  Edinburgh  as  a.  capital,  Portli  has  unilbrmly  and  constantly 
maintained  the  second  place  in  the  order  of  burghs,  and  its  right  to  do  so  has  been 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  acknowledged."  Pcnn'/'s  IVaditwns  of  Perth,  1S."G,  p. 
231.  See  al>o  p.  S05.  It  appears,  however,  from  Froissart,  that  Edinburgh  was 
deemed  the  capital  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  I  find  one  instance  of  its  being  praised  by  a  man  who  was  not  a  Scotch- 
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recently  made  by  fv  considerable  authority  in  these  matters,  its 
entire  population,  in  the  year  1585,  was  under  nine  thousand.®* 
This  will  surprise  many  readers  ;  though,  considering  the  state 
of  society  at  that  time,  the  real  wonder  is,  not  that  there  were 
so  few,  but  that  there  were  so  many.  For,  Edinburgh  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  officials  and  numerous  hangers-on,  which 
the  presence  of  a  court  always  brings,  did  not  contain,  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  persons.®^ 
Of  their  general  condition,  a  contemporary  observer  has  left  us 
some  account.  Froissart,  who  visited  Scotland,  and  records 
what  he  saw,  as  well  as  what  he  heard,  gives  a  lamentable  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  houses  in  Edinburgh  were 
mere  huts,  thatched  with  boughs  ;  and  were  so  slightly  put 
together,  that  when  one  of  them  was  destroyed,  it  only  took 
three  days  to  rebuild  it.  As  to  the  people  who  inhabited  these 
wretched  hovels,  Froissart,  who  was  by  no  means  given  to  ex- 
aggeration, assures  us,  that  the  French,  unless  they  had  seen 
them,  could  not  have  believed  that  such  destitution  existed,  and 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  understood  what  poverty  really 
was.®* 

man.  Alexander  Nccliam  "  takes  notice  of  Perth  in  the  following  distich,  quoted 
in  Camden's  Britannia : 

'Transis  ample  Tai,  per  rura,  per  oppida,  per  Perth: 
Iicgnum  sustentant  illius  urbis  opes.' 
Thus  Englished  in  Bishop  Gibson's  Translation  of  Camden's  Book: 

'  Great  Tay,  through  Perth,  through  towns,  through  country  flies : 
Perth  the  whole  kingdom  with  her  wealth  supplies.' " 

Smclairs  Hcoiland,  vol.  xviii.  p.  611. 

"*  1427  X  G  =  8562,  the  computed  population  in  1.58-lr  and  1585,  exclusive  of 
the  cxtraordinarv  mortality  caused  by  the  plague.  Chambers^  Aunais  of  tScolland, 
1858,  vol.  i.  p.  1.58. 

'''■'  "The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  hardly  exceeded 
sixteen  thousand."     Pinkerlon''a  llistorij  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

"'  Wiien  the  French  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scotch  said,  '"Quel  diable  les  a 
niandes?  Ne  savons-nous  pas  bicn  fairc  notre  guerre  sans  ciix  aux  Anglois?  Nous 
nc  foroiis  j:\  bonne  bcsogno  tant  coinme  ils  soicnt  avec  nous.  On  leur  disc  que  iis 
s'en  revoisent,  ct  que  nous  somines  gens  asscz  en  Escosse  pour  piirmaintenir  notre 
guerre,  ct  (juc  point  nous  ne  voulons  Icur  coinpagnie.  lis  no  nous  cntcndent  jjoint, 
ni  nous  eux  ;  nous  ne  savons  parler  ensemble;  ils  nuront  tantot  ritic  et  mange  tout 
ce  <iui  est  en  cc  pays:  ils  nous  feront  plus  dc  contraires,  de  dcpits, ct  dc  dommages, 
si  nous  ifis  laissons  convcnir,  que  les  Anglois  nc  feroient  ti  ils  h'cloient  cmbaltus 
cntre  nous  sans  ardoir.  Et  si  les  Anglois  ardent  nos  maisons,  que  pent  il  chaloir? 
Nous  les  aurons  tantot  rcfaitcs  h  bon  marchc-,  nous  n'y  mcttons  au  rcfaire  que  trois 
jours,  mais  que  nous  ayons  quatre  ou  six  cstachcs  ct  dc  la  rumcc  pour  lier  par 
dessus.' " 

"  Ainsi  disoicnt  les  Escots  en  Escosse  h,  la  venue  des  seigneurs  dc  France."  .... 
"  Et  quand  les  Anglois  y  chevauchcnt  ou  que  ils  y  vont,  ainsi  que  ils  y  ont  6t6 
plusicurs  fois,  il  conviont  que  Icurs  pourvcanccs,  si  ils  vculent  vivre,  les  sulvent  tou- 
joursaudos;  car  on  nc  trouve  rien  sur  Ic  pays :  &  grand'pcinc  y  recucvre-l'cn  du 
for  pour  serrcr  les  chcvaux,  ni  du  cuir  pour  faire  harnois,  sclics  ni  brides.  Les 
choFcs  toutes  fjitcs  Icur  viennent  par  mer  de  Flandre,  ct  quand  cela  Icur  difaut,  ils 
n'ont  nullo  chose.  Quand  ces  barons  et  ces  chevaliers  dc  France  qui  avoient  appris 
CCS  beaux  hotels   si  trouvcr,  ces  salles  par6cs,  ces  chasteaux  ct  ces  bons  mols  lits 
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After  this  period,  there  was,  no  doubt,  considerable  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  was  very  slow,  and  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, skilled  labour  was  hardly  known,  and  honest  industry  was 
universally  despised.^''  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the 
citizens,  poor,  miserable,  and  ignorant,  should  frequently  pur- 
chase the  protection  of  some  povv^erful  noble  by  yielding  to  him 
the  little  independence  that  they  might  have  retained. °^  Few 
of  the  Scotch  towns  ventured  to  elect  their  chief  magistrate 
from  among  their  own  people  ;  but  the  usual  course  was  to 
choose  a  neighbouring  peer  as  provost  or  baillie.''^     Indeed,  it 

pour  reposer,  se  virent  et  trouverent  en  celle  povrct6,  si  commencercnt  h  rire  et  h 
dire:  '  En  quel  pays  nous  a  ci  amenea  ramiral?  Nous  ne  sfunies  oneques  que  ce 
fut  de  povret6  ni  de  dureto  fors  maintenant. '  "  Zcs  Chroniques  dc  Froissart^  edit. 
Buchon,  Paris,  1835,  vol.  ii.  pp.  314,  315.  "The  hovels  of  the  common  people 
were  slight  erections  of  turf,  or  twigs,  which,  as  they  were  often  laid  waste  by  war, 
were  built  merely  for  temporary  accommodation.  Their  towns  consisted  chiefly  of 
wooden  cottages."  ....  "Even  as  late  as  IGOO,  the  houses  of  Edinburgh  were  chiefly 
built  of  wood."  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  802.  Another  account,  written  in 
1670,  says,  "  The  houses  of  the  commonalty  are  very  mean,  mud-wall  and  thatch, 
the  best ;  but  the  poorer  sort  live  in  such  miserable  huts  as  never  eye  beheld."  .... 
"  In  some  parts,  where  turf  is  plentiful,  they  build  up  little  cabbins  thereof, 
with  arched  roofs  of  turf,  without  a  stick  of  timber  in  it ;  when  tlie  house  is 
dry  enough  to  burn,  it  serves  them  for  fuel,  and  they  remove  to  another." 
Harleian  Jlifsccllani/,  vol.  vi.  p.  139,  4to,  1810. 

*"  "  Our  manuflictures  were  carried  on  by  the  meanest  of  the  people,  who  had 
small  stocks,  and  were  of  no  reputation.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  workmen 
for  home-consumpt,  such  as  masons,  house-cai-penters,  armourers,  blacksmiths,  taj'- 
lors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like.  Our  weavers  were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  great- 
est contempt,  as  their  employments  were  more  sedentary,  and  themselves  reckoned 
less  fit  for  war,  in  which  all  were  obliged  to  serve,  wliou  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try demanded  their  attendance."  The  Ixtcrcst  of  Scotland  Considered,  Edinburgh, 
1733,  p.  82.  rinkerton  {llisfori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  392),  referring  to  the  Sloane 
manuscripts,  says,  "  The  author  of  an  interesting  memoir  concerning  the  state  of 
Scotland  about  1590,  observes,  that  tlie  husbandmen  were  a  kind  of  slaves,  only 
holding  their  lands  from  year  to  year;  that  the  nobility  being  too  numerous  for  the 
extent  of  the  country,  there  arose  too  great  an  inequality  of  rank  and  revenue;  and 
there  was  no  middle  station  between  a  proud  landliolder  and  those  who,  having  no 
property  to  lose,  were  ready  for  any  tumult.  A  rich  yeomanry,  numerous  merchants 
and  tradesmen  of  property,  and  all  the  denominations  of  the  middle  class,  so  im- 
portant in  a  flourishing  society,  were  long  to  be  confined  to  England."  Thirteen 
years  later,  wo  are  told  that  the  manufactures  of  Scotland  "  were  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  coarsest  nature,  witliout  which  tlio  poorest  nations  are  imable  to  subsist." 
Lainfs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  under  the  year  1003. 

"  Thus,  for  instance,  "  the  town  of  Dunbar  naturally  grew  up  under  the  shelter 
of  the  castlo  of  the  same  name.'"  .  .  .  .  "  Dunbar  became  the  town,  in  demesn,  of 
the  successive  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  Marcli,  partaking  of  their  influences,  whether 
unfortunate  or  happy."  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.'p.  416.  "But  when  the  regal 
government  became  at  any  time  feeble,  these  towns,  unequal  to  their  own  protec- 
tion, placed  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  the  most  powerful  lord  in  tlicir  neigh- 
bourhood. Tluis,  the  town  of  Elgyn  found  it  necessary,  at  various  periods  between 
the  years  1389  and  1452,  to  accept  of  many  charters  of  protection,  and  discliarges 
of  taxes,  from  tlie  Earls  of  Moray,  who  held  it  in  some  species  of  vassalage."  Siii- 
clair's  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  3.  Compare  Pinkcrton''s  JUstory  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p. 
896 ;  and  two  letters,  written  in  1543  and  1544,  by  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  to 
the  Earl  of  lluntly,  and  printed  in  the  CoHncil  Iic^isicr  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  pp.  190, 
201,  Aberdeen,  1844,  4to.    They  say  to  him,  "  Yehaf  our" bandasprotectour  to  wss." 

"'  Tytlcr's  Ilisiori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  225.     See  also  p.  131 ;  and  Finkerton's 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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often  liappened  that  his  office  became  hereditary,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  vested  right  of  some  aristocratic  family.^" 
To  the  head  of  that  family,  every  thing  gave  way.  His  author- 
ity was  so  incontestable,  that  an  injury  done  even  to  one  of  his 
retainers  was  resented,  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  himself"' 
The  burgesses  who  were  sent  to  parliament,  were  completely 
dependent  on  the  noble  who  ruled  the  town.  Down  to  quite 
modern  times,  there  was  in  Scotland  no  real  popular  representa- 
tion. The  so-called  representatives  were  obliged  to  vote  as  they 
were  ordered  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  delegates  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
and  as  they  possessed  no  chamber  of  their  own,  they  sat  and 
deliberated  in  the  midst  of  their  powerful  masters,  by  whom 
they  were  openly  intimidated."^ 

History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1*79.  Sometimes  the  nobles  did  not  leave  to  the  citi- 
zens even  the  appearance  of  a  free  election,  but  fought  it  out  among  themselves. 
An  instance  of  this  happened  at  Perth,  in  1544,  "  where  a  claim  for  the  ollice  of 
i")rovost  was  decided  by  arms,  between  Lord  Kuthven  on  the  one  side,  supported  by 
a  numerous  train  of  his  vassals,  and  Lord  Gray,  with  Norman  Lesley  master  of 
Rothes,  and  Ciiarteris  of  Kinfauns,  on  the  other."     2)/tlcr,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

'"  For  illustrations  of  this  custom,  see  HollinslieacV s  Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii. 
p.  230.  Brcvm^s  Historji  of  Glasgow,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  Dcnholm^s  History  of  Glas- 
ffoto,  p.  249.     Mercer's  lliatory  of  Bunfcrmlinc,  p.  83. 

"  "  An  injury  inflicted  on  the  '  man  '  of  a  nobleman  was  resented  as  much  as 
if  he  himself  had  been  the  injured  party."  Preface  to  the  Council  Register  of  Aber- 
deen, vol.  i.  p.  xii. 

"  See,  in  Macauhn/s  History  of  Enrjland,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  1st  edit.,  a  spirited  de- 
scription of  Scotland  in  1039.  "  The  parliament  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  a 
very  difierent  body  from  that  which  bore  the  same  name  in  England."  .  .  .  .  "  The 
three  estates  sat  in  one  houie.  The  commi.'^sioners  of  the  burghs  were  considered 
merely  as  retainers  of  tiie  great  nobles,"  Arc.  To  come  down  much  later.  Lord 
Cockburn  gives  a  terrible  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  Scotland  in  1794,  the 
year  in  which  Jeffrey  was  called  to  the  bar.  "There  w^as  then,  in  this  country,  no 
popular  representation,  no  emancii)ated  burghs,  no  effective  rival  of  the  established 
church,  no  independent  press,  no  free  public  meetings,  and  no  better  trial  by  jury, 
even  in  political  cases  (except  high  treason),  than  what  was  consistent  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  junns  were  not  sent  into  court  under  any  impartial  rule,  and 
that,  when  in  court,  those  who  were  to  try  the  case  were  named  by  the  presiding 
judge.  The  Scotch  representatives  were  only  forty-live,  of  whom  thirty  were 
elected  for  counties,  and  fifteen  for  towns.  ]{oth  from  its  price  and  its  nature  (being 
enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities),  the  elective  franchise  in  counties, 
where  alone  it  existed,  was  far  above  the  reach  of  the  whole  lower,  and  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  middle,  and  of  many  even  of  the  higher,  rank.s.  There  were  prob- 
ably not  above  1.500  or  2000  county  electors  in  all  Scotland  ;  a  body  not  too  largo 
to  be  held,  hope  included,  in  government's  hand.  The  return,  therefore,  of  a  single 
opposition  member  was  never  to  be  expected."  .  .  .  .  "  Of  the  fifteen  town  mem- 
bers, Edinburgh  returned  one.  The  other  fourteen  were  produced  by  clusters  of 
four  or  five  unconnected  burghs  electing  each  one  delegate,  and  these  four  or  five 
delegates  electing  the  representative.  SVhatcver  this  system  may  have  been  origi- 
nally, it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the  people,  into  as  complete  a  mockery  as  if  it 
had  been  invented  for  their  degradation.  Tlie  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  all  man?.ged  by  town-couucils,  of  never  more  than  thirty-three  members  ;  and 
every  town-council  was  self-elected,  and  consetjuently  pcrpi;tuatcd  its  own  interests. 
The  election  of  eitiicr  the  town  or  the  county  nieniber  was  a  matter  of  such  utter 
indifference  to  the  people,  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next  day  in  a  newspaper ;  for  the  farce  was  generally 
performed  in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  coavcnicnt,  the  public  could  be  excluded, 
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Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  idle  for  the 
crown  to  have  expected  aid  from  a  body  of  men  who  themselves 
had  no  influence,  and  whose  scanty  privileges  existed  only  on 
suffrance.  But  there  was  another  class,  which  was  extremely 
powerful,  and  to  which  the  Scotch  kings  naturally  turned.  That 
class  was  the  clergy  ;  and  the  interest  which  both  parties  had 
in  weakening  the  nobles,  caused  a  coalition  between  the  church 
and  the  throne,  against  the  aristocracy.  During  a  long  period, 
and  indeed  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the 
kings  almost  invariably  favoured  the  clergy,  and  increased  their 
privileges  in  every  way  they  could.  The  Reformation  dissolved 
this  alliance,  and  gave  rise  to  new  combinations,  which  I  shall 
presently  indicate.  But  while  the  alliance  lasted,  it  was  of 
great  use  to  the  clergy,  by  imparting  to  their  claims  a  legitimate 
sanction,  and  making  them  appear  the  supporters  of  order  and 
of  regular  government.  The  result,  however,  clearly  proved 
that  the  nobles  were  more  than  equal  to  the  confederacy  which 
opposed  them.  Indeed^  looking  at  their  enormous  power,  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  the  clergy  could  have  prolonged  the  con- 
test as  they  did  ;  since  they  were  not  actually  overthrown  until 
the  year  15G0.  That  the  struggle  should  have  been  so  arduous, 
and  should  have  extended  over  so  considerable  a  jDeriod,  is  what, 
on  a  superficial  view,  no  one  could  have  expected.  The  reason 
of  this,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  ;  and  I  shall,  I  trust, 
succeed  in  proving,  that  in  Scotland  there  was  a  long  train 
of  general  causes,  which  secured  to  the  spiritual  classes  immense 
influence,  and  which  enabled  them,  not  only  to  do  battle  with 
the  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  Europe,  but  to  rise  up,  after  what 
seemed  their  final  defeat,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  event- 
ually to  exercise,  as  Protestant  preachers,  an  authority  nowise 
inferior  to  that  which  they  had  wielded  as  Catholic  priests. 

Of  all  Protestant  countries,  Scotland  is  certainly  the  one 
where  the  course  of  afiairs  has  for  the  longest  period  been  most 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  superstition.  How  those  interests 
were  encouraged  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, I  shall  hereafter  relate.  At  present,  I  purpose  to  examine 
the  causes  of  their  early  growth,  and  to  show  the  way  in  which 
they  were  not  only  connected  with  the  Reformation,  but  gave 
to  that  great  event  some  peculiarities  which  arc  extremely  re- 
markable, and  are  diametrically  opposed  to  what  happened  in 
England. 

and  never  in  the  open  air."  Cockbvrti's  Life  of  Jeffrcij,  Edinburgh,  1S52,  vol.  i.  pp. 
74-T6.  On  the  state  of  Scotch  representation  between  this  and  tlie  Reform  Bill, 
compare  Irvinrfs  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  4to,  1800,.  pp.  275,  270,  with  ifoore's 
Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord" John  Russell,  vol.  iv.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  163,  London,  1853-4. 
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If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated,'^ 
he  wiU  remember  that  the  two  principal  sources  of  superstition 
are  ignorance  and  danger  ;  ignorance  keeping  men  unacquaint- 
ed with  natural  causes,  and  danger  making  them  recur  to 
supernatural  ones.  Or,  to  express  the  same  proposition  in 
other  words,  the  feeling  of  veneration,  which,  under  one  of  its 
aspects,  takes  the  form  of  superstition,  is  a  product  of  wonder 
and  of  fear  y^  and  it  is  obvious  that  wonder  is  connected  with 
ignorance,  and  that  fear  is  connected  with  danger."^  Hence  it 
is,  that  whatever  in  any  country  increases  the  total  amount  of 
amazement,  or  whatever  in  any  country  increases  the  total 
amount  of  peril,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  total 
amount  of  superstition,  and  therefore  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood. 

By  applying  these  principles  to  Scotland,  we  shall  be  able 
to  explain  several  facts  in  the  history  of  that  country.  In  the 
first  place,  the  features  of  its  scenery  offer  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  England,  and  are  much  more  likely,  among  an  ignorant 
people,  to  suggest  effective  and  permanent  superstitions.  The 
storms  and  the  mists,  the  darkened  sky  flashed  by  frequent 
lightning,  the  peals  of  thunder  reverberating  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  echoing  on  every  side,  the  dangerous  hurricanes, 
the  gusts  sweeping  the  innumerable  lakes  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  studded,  the  rolling  and  impetuous  torrent  flooding  the 
path  of  the  traveller  and  stopping  his  progress,  are  strangely  dif- 
ferent to  those  safer  and  milder  phenomena,  among  which  the 
English  people  have  developed  their  prosperity,  and  built  up  their 
mighty  cities.  Even  the  belief  in  Avitchcraft,  one  of  the  blackest 
superstitions  which  has  ever  defaced  the  human  mind,  has  been 
affected  by  these  peculiarities  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed, 
that  while,  according  to  the  old  English  creed,  the  witch  was 
a  miserable  and  decrepit  hag,  the  slave  rather  than  the  mistress 
of  the  demons  which  haunted  her,  she,  in  Scotland,  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  a  potent  sorcerer,  who  mastered  tlie  evil  B])irit,  and, 
forcing  it  to  do  her  will,  spread  among  the  people  a  far  deeper 
and  more  lasting  terror.^' 

"  Ilhtory  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  pp.  91-94,  278-281. 

"  Had.,  vol.  i.  p.  48r,. 

"  Wc  must  discriminato  between  wonder  and  .idmirntion.  Wonder  is  the  prod- 
uct of  ignorance ;  admiration  is  tho  product  of  knowledge.  Ignoranco  wonders 
at  the  supposed  irregularities  of  nature  ;  science  admires  its  uniformities.  The  ear- 
lier writers  rarely  attended  to  this  distinction,  because  they  were  misled  by  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  "admiration."  The  Romans  were  very  superficial  thinkers  upon 
all  matters  except  jurisprudence  ;  and  their  blundering  use  of  "  admirari"  gave  rise 
to  the  error,  eo  common  among  our  old  writers,  of  "I  admirCj"  instead  of  "I 
wonder." 

"  Our  Scottish  witch  is  a  far  more  frightful  being  than  her  supernatural  co- 
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Similar  results  were  produced  by  the  incessant  and  sangui- 
nary wars  to  Avhich  Scotland  was  exposed,  and  especially  by  the 
cruel  ravages  of  the  English  in  the  fourteenth  century.  What- 
ever religion  may  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  influence  of  its  min- 
isters is  invariably  strengthened  by  a  long  and  dangerous  war, 
the  uncertainties  of  which  perplex  the  minds  of  men,  and  in- 
duce them,  when  natural  resources  are  failing,  to  call  on  the 
supernatural  for  help.  On  such  occasions,  the  clergy  rise  in 
importance' ;  the  churches  are  more  than  usually  filled  ;  and 
the  priest,  putting  himself  forward  as  the  exponent  of  the  wishes 
of  God,  assumes  the  language  of  authority,  and  either  comforts 
the  people  under  their  losses  in  a  righteous  cause,  or  else  ex- 
plains to  them  that  those  losses  are  sent  as  a  visitation  for  their 
sins,  and  as  a  warning  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  their  religious  duties  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
neglected  fites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
priest  himself  has  a  personal  interest. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  sufferings  of  Scotland  were  at  their  height,  the  clergy  fiour- 

adjutor  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  Tweed.  She  sometimes  seems  to  rise  from  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  witch,  who  is  only  the  slave,  into  that  of  the  sorcerer,  who  is 
master  of  the  demon."  .  ..."  In  a  people  so  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  do- 
mestic organisation,  poor  and  hardy,  inhabiting  a  country  of  mountains,  torrents, 
and  rocks,  where  cultivation  was  scanty,  accustomed  to  gloomy  mists  and  wild 
storms,  every  impression  must  necessarily  assume  a  corresponding  cliaractcr. 
Superstitions,  like  funguses  and  vermin,  are  existences  peculiar  to  the  spot  where 
they  appear,  and  are  governed  by  its  physical  accidents."  ....  "And  thus  it  is 
that  the  indications  of  witchcraft  in  Scotland  are  as  different  from  those  of  the 
superstition  which  in  England  receives  the  same  name,  as  the  Grampian  Mountains 
from  Shooter's  Hill  or  Kennington  Common."  BurtoiCs  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  pp.  240-243.  This  is  admirably  expressed,  and  exhausts  the  general  view  of 
the  subject.  The  relation  between  the  superstition  of  the  Scotch  and  the  physical 
aspects  of  their  country  is  al;-o  touched  upon,  though  with  much  inferior  abihty,  in 
£row7ies  History  of  the  Highlandx^  vol.  i.  p.  lOG,  and  in  Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
p.  660.  Hume,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Late  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  550,  has  an 
interesting  passage  on  the  high  pretensions  of  Scotch  witchcraft,  which  never  de- 
generated, as  in  other  countries,  into  a  mere  attempt  at  deception,  but  always  re- 
mained a  sturdy  and  deep-rooted  belief.  He  says,  "  For,  among  the  many  trials  for 
•witchcraft  whicW  fill  the  record,  I  have  not  ol>?ervcd  that  there  is  even  one  which 
proceeds  upon  the  notion  of  a  vain  or  cheating  art,  falsely  used  by  an  impostor  to 
deceive  the  weak  and  credulous."  Further  information  respecting  Scotch  witchcraft 
will  be  found  in  Mackenzie's  Criminal  Laws  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  folio,  IG'JO, 
pp.  42-50;  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Langan,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
186,  187;  Southe;/  s  Life  of  Bell,  London,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  52;  Vernon  Correspond- 
ence, edited  by  James,  London,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOI ;  Weld's  History  of  the  Itoyal 
Society,  London,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  89;  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  2^orth  of  Scot- 
land, edit.  1815,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221  ;  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  41, 
Edinburgh,  1845;  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  184",  vol.  ii.  pp.  66, 
57.  The  work  of  James  I.,  and  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  need  hardly  be  referred 
to,  as  they  are  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  witch- 
craft ;  but  ritcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  though  less  read,  arc,  in  every  respect,  more 
valuable  on  account  of  the  materials  they  contain  for  a  study  of  this  department  of 
Scotch  superstition. 
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ished  more  than  ever  ;  so  that  as  the  country  became  poorer, 
the  spiritual  classes  became  richer  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Even  in  the  fifteenth,  and  first  half  of  tlie  sixteenth 
century,  when  industry  began  somewhat  to  advance,  we  are 
assured  that  notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  the  position 
of  laymen,  the  whole  of  their  wealth  put  together,  and  includ- 
ing the  possessions  of  all  ranks,  was  barely  equal  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.''  If  the  hierarchy  were  so  rapacious  and  so 
successful  during  a  period  of  comparative  security,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overrate  the  enormous  harvest  they  must  have  reaped 
in  those  earlier  days,  when  danger  being  much  more  imminent, 
hardly  any  one  died  without  leaving  something  to  them  ;  all 
being  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  towards  those  who  knew 
more  than  their  fellows,  and  whose  prayers  could  either  avert 
present  evil,  or  secure  future  happiness."® 

Another  consequence  of  these  protracted  wars  xvas,  that  a 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  the  popidation  embraced  tlie 
ecclesiastical  profession,  because  in  it  alone  there  was  some 
chance  of  safety  ;  and  the  monasteries  in  particular  w^ere 
crowded  with  joersons  who  hoped,  thougli  frequently  in  vain, 
to  escape  from  the  burnings  and  slaughterings  to  which  Scot- 
land was  exposed.  When  the  country,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
began  to  recover  from  the  efiects  of  these  ravages,  the  absence 
of  manufactures  and  of  commerce,  made  the  Church  the  best 

''"'  Pinkerton  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  414)  says,  tliat,  in  the  reigns  of 
James  II.  and  James  III.,  "  the  wcaltli  of  the  Church  was  at  least  cquivrtlciit  to  that 
of  all  the  lay  interest."  Sec  also  lAfe  of  Spotliswoode,  p.  liii.,  iu  volume  i.  of  his 
History  of  the  Churcli  of  licoiland.  "Ti)0  numerous  devices  cmiiloycd  by  eccle- 
siastics, both  .secular  and  regular,  for  enriching  the  several  youndations  to  which 
they  were  attached,  had  transferred  into  their  hands  more  than  half  of  the  terri- 
torial property  of  Scotland,  or  of  its  annual  produce." 

In  regard  to  the  first  half  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  it  )3  Stated  by  a  high  author- 
ity, that,  just  before  the  Reformation,  "the  full  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
belonged  to  the  clergy."  M' Cries  Life  of  A'nou;  p.  lt\  And  another  writer  says, 
"If  we  take  into  account  the  annual  value  of  all  these  abbeys  and  monasteries,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bisho|)ries,  it  will  appear  at  once  that  the  Scottish  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  more  muniticently  endowed,  considering  the  extent  and  resources  of 
the  kingdom,  than  it  was  in  any  other  country  in  Europe."  Lawxonii  Jiomait 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  22.  Sec  also  respecting  the  incomes  of  the  Scotch 
bishops,  which,  corisidering  the  poverty  of  the  country,  were  truly  enormous,  Lyoiia 
Hinlory  of  St.  Andrews,  Kdinburgli,  184^,  vol.  i.  pp.  HT,  12.5. 

'*  "They  could  employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  con- 
solation, which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  luiman  mind.  They  haunted  the 
weak  and  the  creduloas;  they  besieged  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dying;  they 
suffered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks  of  their  liberality  to  the 
Church,  and  taught  them  to  compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins,  by  bestow- 
ing riches  upon  those  who  called  themselves  his  servants."  J/i.itory  of  Scotland, 
book  ii.  p.  8'.»,  in  Jiobcrtson'a  Workx,  London,  18.31.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  clergy  of  one  persuasion  expo.sc  the  artifices  of  those  of 
another.  By  comparing  their  difTercut  statements,  laymen  gain  an  insight  into  the 
entire  scheme. 
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avenue  to  wealth  ;"'  so  that  it  was  entered  by  peaceful  men  for 
the  purpose  of  security,  and  by  ambitious  men  as  the  surest 
means  of  achieving  distinction. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  want  of  great  cities,  and  of  that  form 
of  industry  which  belongs  to  them,  made  the  spiritual  classes 
more  numerous  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  and 
what  is  very  observable  is,  that  it  not  only  increased  their 
number,  but  also  increased  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
obey  them.  Agriculturists  are  naturally,  and  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  their  daily  life,  more  superstitious  than  manufac- 
turers, because  the  events  with  which  they  deal  are  more  mys- 
terious, that  is  to  say,  more  difficult  to  generalize  and  predict.^" 
Hence  it  is,  that,  as  a  body,  the  inhabitants  of  agricultural 
districts  pay  greater  respect  to  the  teachings  of  their  clergy 
than  the  inhabitants  of  manufacturing  districts.  The  growth 
of  cities  has,  therefore,  been  a  main  cause  of  the  decline  of 
ecclesiastical  power  ;  and  the  fact  that,  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  Scotland  had  nothing  worthy  of  being  called  a  city, 
is  one  of  many  circumstances  which  explain  the  prevalence  of 
Scotch  superstition,  and  the  inordinate  influence  of  the  Scotch 
clergy. 

To  this,  we  must  add  another  consideration  of  great  mo- 
ment. Partly  from  the  structure  of  the  countr}^,  partly  from 
the  weakness  of  the  crown,  and  partly  from  the  necessity  of 
being  constantly  in  arms  to  repel  foreign  invaders,  the  preda- 
tory habits  incidental  to  an  early  state  of  society  were  encour- 
aged, and  consequently  the  reign  of  ignorance  was  prolonged. 
Little  was  studied,  and  nothing  was  known.  Until  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  was  not  even  an  university  in  Scotland,  the  first 
having  been  founded  at  St.  Andrews  iu  1412.^'  The  nobles, 
when  they  were  not  making  Avar  upon  the  enemy,  occupied 
themselves  in  cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  stealing  each 

"  riukoi-ton  observes,  under  the  year  1514,  tliat  "ecclesiastical  dignities  pre- 
sented almost  the  only  path  to  opulence."     Ilistori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

'"  Buckle's  Jlistori/  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  pp.  280-282. 

"  Arnot  {Ilistorji  of  Edinhurfih,  p.  386)  says,  that  the  University  of  Pt.  Andrews 
was  founded  in  1112;  and  the  same  thing  is  stated  in  Kcnnahis' Anna's  of  Aber- 
deen, vol.  ii.  p.  8;i.  Grierson,  in  his  Jliston/  of  St.  Andrews,'Cn\)av,  18.S8,  p.  11, 
says,  "In  1410,  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  first  saw  the  establishment  of  its  Ainious 
university,  Uic  most  ancient  institution  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  Scotland  ;  "  but, 
at  p.  144  of  the  same  work,  we  are  told,  that  the  charter,  "  constituting  and  dc- 
clanng  it  to  bo  a  university,"  is  "  dated  at  St.  Andrews,  the  27th  of  February  1411." 
See  also  L>/on's  I/istori/  of  St.  A?idrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  203-206,  vol.  ii.  p.  223."  At  all 
events,  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  university  existed  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  youth  who  were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education  were  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad."  JirCrie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  The 
charter  granted  by  the  Pope,  confirming  the  uiiivei>itv,  reached  Scotland  in  1413. 
Lawson's  lioman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1836,  p.  12. 
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other's  cattle.^ '^  Such  was  iheir  ignorance,  that,  even  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  there  is  said  to  be  no  instance  of  a 
Scotcli  baron  being  able  to  sign  his  own  nanie.^^  And  as  noth- 
ing approaching  to  a  middle  class  had  been  yet  formed,  we  may 
from  this  gain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  people  at  large.*  ^  Their  minds  must  have  been  immersed 
in  a  darkness  which  we  can  now  barely  conceive.  No  trades, 
or  arts,  being  practised  which  required  skill,  or  dexterity,  there 
was  nothing  to  exercise  their  intellects.  They  consequently 
remained  so  stupid  and  brutal,  that  an  intelligent  observer, 
who  visited  Scotland  in  the  year  1360,  likens  them  to  savages, 
so  much  was  he  struck  by  their  barbarism  and  their  unsocial 
manners.^''  Another  writer,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  uses 
the  same  expression  ;  and,  classing  them  with  the  animals  which 
they  tended,  he  declares  that  Scotland  is  fuller  of  savages  than 
of  cattle.*® 

By  this  combination  of  events,  and  by  this  union  of  igno- 
rance with  danger,  the  clergy  had,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
obtained  more  influence  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  European 
country,  Spain  alone  excepted.  And  as  the  power  of  the  nobles 
had  increased  quite  as  rapidly,  it  was  natural  that  the  crown, 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  great  barons,  sliould  turn  for 
aid  to  the  Church.     During  the  fifteenth  century,  and  part  of 


^  Tliosc  were  times,  when,  ns  a  Scotch  lawj-cr  delicately  ox]iressos  liiinsclf, 
"  thieving  was  not  the  pccuhar  liabit  of  tiie  low  and  indigent,  l)iit  often  coninjon  to 
thcni  with  persons  of  rank  and  landed  estate."  Jlume's  Vommentarics  on  the  Late 
of  Scotland,  -Ito,  179Y,  vol.  i.  p.  I'JO.  Tiic  usual  form  of  robbery  being  cattle-steal- 
ing, a  particular  name  was  invented  for  it  ;  pec  p.  IIS,  wheie  we  learn  that  it  "  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ilership  or  llerdship,  being  the  driving  away  of  num- 
bers of  cattle,  or  other  bestial,  by  the  masterful  force  of  armed  people." 

"'  Tytler,  who  was  a  great  patriot,  and  (lis[)Osed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  every 
thing  which  was  Scotch,  docs  nevertheless  allow  that,  "  I'rom  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander HI.  to  the  death  of  David  II.  {i.  c.  m  lu70),  it  would  l)C  imj)ossible,  I  believe, 
to  prodtic(!  a  single  instance  of  a  Scottish  baron  who  could  sign  his  own  name." 
Tytler^s  Ilistori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  ]ip.  'j:!',i,  210.  Early  in  the  sixtcentli  century,  I 
find  it  casually  mentioned,  that  "  David  Straiton,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Laurcs- 
ton,"  .  .  .  .  "  could  not  read."  Wvdrotrs  Vollcctioiis,  vol.  i.  pp.  T),  G.  The  famous 
chief,  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  wius  married  iti  1507;  and  "his  marriage  contract 
is  signed  by  a  notary,  because  none  of  the  parties  coidd  write  their  names."  Cham- 
bers^ Annah,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Crawfurd  {Ilutory  of  lienfrcm,  part  iii.  p.  818)  says: 
"the  modern  practice  of  s'.ibscribing  names  to  writes  of  moment  was  not  used  in 
Scotland  till  about  the  year  1510;"  but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  why  it  was  not  used. 
In  1504,  Robert  Scot  of  Tliirlstane,  "  ancestor  of  Lord  Napier,"  could  not  sign  hia 
name.     Sec  Pitcairiin  C'rimimil  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 

"^  A  Scotchman,  of  consideraI)le  learning.  Hays:  "Scotland  was  no  less  ignorant 
and  superstitious  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  than  it  Mas  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth."     Ualri/mple'.i  Annnlx  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  4'J8. 

"  *' Et  eont  ainsi  commc  gens  eauvagea  fpii  no  so  savent  avoir  ni  do  ntdii  ac- 
cointcr."     Lex  Chronif^ucs  de  Froissarf,  edit.  Buchon,  Paris,  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

"  "Plus  pleino  de  snuvaginc  {|uc  de  bestail."  J/int.  de  ('harles  VI.  par Ij« 
Lahoureur,  quoted  in  Pinkertona  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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the  sixteenth,  this  alliance  was  strictly  preserved;^''  and  the 
political  history  of  Scotland  is  the  history  of  a  struggle  by  the 
kings  and  the  clergy  against  the  enormous  authority  of  the 
nobles.  The  contest,  after  lasting  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1560,  by  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Church.  With  such  force, 
however,  had  the  circumstance  just  narrated,  engrained  super- 
stition into  the  Scotch  character,  that  the  spiritual  classes 
quickly  rallied,  and,  under  their  new  name  of  Protestants,  they 
became  as  formidable  as  under  their  old  name  of  Catholics. 
Forty-three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  James  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and 
was  able  to  array  the  force  of  the  southern  country  against  the 
refractory  barons  of  the  northern.  From  that  moment  the 
Scotch  aristocracy  began  to  decline  ;  and,  the  equipoise  to  the 
clergy  being  removed,  the  Church  became  so  powerful,  that 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  it  was  the 
most  effectual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Scotland  ;  and  even 
now  it  exercises  a  sway  which  is  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
have  not  carefully  studied  the  whole  chain  of  its  antecedents. 
To  trace  with  minuteness  the  long  course  of  affairs  which  has 
led  to  this  unfortunate  result,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
object  of  an  Introduction,  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  establish 
broad  and  general  principles.  But,  to  bring  the  question 
clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessary,  that 
I  should  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  relation  which  the  nobles 
bore  to  the  clergy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  their  relative  position,  and  their  impla- 
cable hatred  of  each  other,  brought  about  the  Eeformation,  By 
this  means,  we  shall  perceive,  that  the  great  Protestant  move- 
ment, which,  in  other  countries,  was  democratic,  was,  in  Scot- 
land, aristocratic.  We  shall  also  see,  that,  in  Scotland,  the 
lieformation,  not  being  the  work  of  the  people,  has  never  pro- 
duced the  cftects  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and 
which  it  did  produce  in  England.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  evident, 
that,  while  in  England,  Protestanism  has  diminished  supersti- 
tion, has  Avcakened  the  clergy,  has  increased  toleration,  and,  in 
a  word,  has  secured  the  triumph  of  secular  interests  over  ecclesi- 
astical ones,  its  result  in  Scotland  has  been  entirely  different  ; 
and  that,  in  that  country,  the  Church,  changing  its  form,  with- 

"  Occasionally,  wc  fiud  evidence  of  it  earlier,  but  it  was  hardly  systematic. 
Compare  Tiitlcr's' History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  G6,  with  Dalrymple's  Annals,  vol.  i. 
pp.  12,  11(1,  111,  104,  vol.  iii.  p.  29G  ;  jVi/«?«o's  History  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  88; 
Chalmers^  History  of  Dunfermline,  pp.  133,  13-1. 
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out  altering  its  spirit,  not  only  cherished  its  ancient  pretensions, 
but  unhappily  retained  its  ancient  i)owcr  ;  and  that,  although 
that  power  is  now  dwindling  away,  the  Scotch  preachers  still 
exhibit,  wlienever  they  dare,  an  insolent  and  domineering  spirit, 
which  shows  how  much  real  weakness  there  yet  lurks  in  the 
nation,  where  such  extravagant  claims  are  not  immediately 
silenced  by  the  voice  of  loud  and  general  ridicule. 


CHAPTER    III. 

CONDITION     OF    SCOTLAND    IN     THE     FIFTEENTH    AND     SIXTEENTH     CEN- 
TURIES. 

Eakly  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  alliance  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Church,  and  the  determination  of  that  alliance  to 
overthrow  the  nobles,  became  manifest.  Indications  of  this 
may  be  traced  in  the  policy  of  Albany,  who  was  Kegent  from 
1406  to  1419,  and  who  made  it  his  principal  object  to  encour- 
age and  strengthen  the  clergy.^  He  also  dealt  the  first  great 
blow  upon  which  any  government  had  ventured  against  the 
aristocracy.  Donald,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Scottish  chieftains,  and  who,  indeed,  by  the  possession  of  the 
Western  Isles,  Avas  almost  an  independent  prince,  had  seized 
the  earldom  of  Ross,  which,  if  he  could  have  retained,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  set  the  Crown  at  defiance,  Albany,  backed 
by  the  Church,  marched  into  his  territories,  in  1411,  forced 
him  to  renounce  the  earldom,  to  make  personal  submission,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  his  future  conduct.-  So  vigorous  a  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  executive,  was  extremely  unusual  in 
Scotland  ;^  and  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  aggressions,  which 
ended  in  the  Crown  obtaining  for  itself,  not  only  Ross,  but  also 
the  Western   Isles.^     The  policy  inaugurated  by  Albany,  was 

'  "The  Church  was  eminently  favoured  by  Albany."  Pinkerton^s  Jlistori/  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  But  Pinkertou  misunderstands  his  policy  in  regard  to  tho 
lioblcs. 

*  Skenc\<t  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  pp.  '72-'74;  Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands, 
vol.  i.  p.  1G2,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435,  436. 

'  Chalmers  {Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  826,  827),  referring  to  the  state  of  things  be- 
fore Albany,  says,  "There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  attempt  by  Robert  II.  to  limit  tho 
power  of  the  nobles,  whatever  he  may  have  added,  by  his  improvident  grants,  to 
their  independence.  lie  appears  not  to  have  attempted  to  raise  the  royal  preroga- 
tive from  the  debasement  in  which  the  imprudence  and  misfortunes  of  David  II. 
had  left  it."  And,  of  his  successor,  Robert  III.,  "  So  mild  a  prince,  and  so  weak  a 
man,  was  not  very  likely  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  power  of  others,  when  ho 
could  scarcely  support  his  own." 

*  III  14VG,  "the  Earldom  of  Ross  was  inalienably  annexed  to  the  Grown;  and  a 
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followed  up  with  Btill  greater  energy  by  James  I.  In  1424, 
this  bold  and  active  prince  procured  an  enactment,  obliging 
many  of  the  nobles  to  show  their  charters,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  v/liat  lands  they  hold,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Crown.^  And,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  clergy,  he,  in  1425,  issued  a  commission,  authorizing  the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews  to  restore  to  the  Church  whatever 
had  been  alienated  from  it  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  directed 
that  the  justiciaries  should  assist  in  enforcing  execution  of  the 
decree.^  This  occurred  in  June  ;  and  what  shows  that  it  was 
part  of  a  general  scheme  is,  that  in  the  preceding  spring,  the 
king  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  parliament  assembled  at  Perth, 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  2)riucipal  n(A)les,  put  four  of  them  to 
death,  and  confiscated  several  of  their  estates/  Two  years 
afterwards,  he,  with  equal  jierfidy,  summoned  the  Highland 
chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Inverness,  laid  hands  on  them  also, 
executed  three,  and  imprisoned  more  than  forty,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom/ 

By  these  measures,  and  by  supporting  the  Church  with  the 
same  zeal  that  ho  attacked  the  nobles,  the  king  thought  to 
reverse  the  order  of  affairs  hitherto  established,  and  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  the  throne  over  the  aristocracy/     But  herein, 

great  blo^'  was  thus  struck  at  the  power  and  f^randour  of  a  family  which  had  so  re- 
peatedly diiituihcd  the  tiauquillity  of  Scotland."  Grcr/ori/^s  Histor;/  of  ihc  Wcxtcvn 
JliglUandx^  Edinburgh,  ISoO,  p.  50.  In  1493,  "John,  fourth  and  last  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  was  forfeited,  and  deprived  of  his  title  and  estates."     Ibid,  p.  68. 

*  As  those  who  held  crown  lands  were  legally,  though  not  in  reality,  the  king's 
tenants,  the  act  doulared,  that  "gif  it  like  tlic  Iving,  he  may  gcr  suniondc  all  and 
sindry  his  tenand  at  lauchfuU  day  and  place  to  schawe  tliar  chartis."  The  Acta 
of  the  ParlUuncht  of  Scoihmd,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  §  9,  edit,  folio,  IS  14. 

*  "On  the  8th  June  1425,  Jaine.s  issued  a  conunission  to  IFcnry,  bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  authorising  him  to  resume  all  alienations  from  the  Church,  with  power  of 
anathema,  and  orders  to  all  justiciaries  to  assist.  This  curious  paper  is  preserved 
in  ITarl.  Ms.  4037,  vol.  iii.  f.  189."  Pinkcrloji's  Ilhtory  of  t>roUfivd,  vol.  i.  p.  IIG. 
Archbishop  Spotliswoode,  delighted  with  his  policy,  calls  him  a  "good  king,"  and 
says  that  he  built  for  the  Carthusians  "a  beautiful  monastery  at  Perth,  bestowing 
large  revenues  upon  the  same."  i'>/)ottixv:oodct;  Jlistori/  of  tlic  Chitrrh  of  iScol'a?id, 
vol.  i.  p.  113.  And  Keith  assures  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  James  I.  went  so  lar  as 
to  give  to  one  of  the  bishops  "a  silver  cross,  in  which  was  contained  a  bit  of  the 
wooden  cross,  on  which  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  had  been  crucified."  KciUCs  Cata- 
lo(/ue  of  Scotch  Jji.shopx,  Edinljurgli,  175."),  4to,  )).  07. 

^  Compare  Balfour'n  AunaUn,  vol.  i.  ]ip.  1. 53- 150,  with  Plnhcrtoris  History^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  113-115.  Between  the.sc  two  authorities  there  is  a  slight,  but  uuim- 
portaiit,  discrepancy. 

"  Tytler'a  Ilistnri/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  05-08  ;  SIccJic^s  Jlifjhlandera,  vol. 
ii.  p.  75  ;  and  an  imperfect  narrative  in  Urcfjorfs  Histonj  of  the  Western  High' 
landi,  p.  35. 

*  Tytler  {Ifisiorif  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  120).  under  the  year  1433,  says:  "In 
the  midst  of  his  l.ibours  for  the  pacification  of  his  northern  dominions,  and  his 
anxiety  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  the  king  never  forgot  his  great  plan  for  the 
diminution  of  the  cxorlntant  power  of  the  nobles."  Sec  also  p.  84.  "  It  was  a 
principle  of  this  enterprising  monarch,  in  his  schemes  for  the  recovery  and  consoli- 
dation of  liis  own  power,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  regarded 
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he  overrated  his  own  power.  Like  nearly  all  politicians,  he 
exaggerated  the  value  of  political  remedies.  The  legislator 
and  the  magistrate  may,  for  a  moment,  palliate  an  evil  ;  they 
can  never  work  a  cure.  '  General  mischiefs  depend  upon  general 
causes,  and  these  are  beyond  their  art.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  they  can  touch,  while  the  disease  itself  baffles  their 
efforts,  and  is  too  often  exasperated  by  their  treatment.  In 
Scotland,  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  a  cruel  malady,  which 
preyed  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  had  long  been  pre- 
paring ;  it  was  a  chronic  disorder  ;  and,  having  worked  into  the 
general  habit,  it  might  be  removed  by  time,  it  could  never  be 
diminished  by  violence.  On  the  contrary,  in  this,  as  in  all  mat- 
ters, whenever  poHticians  attempt  great  good,  they  invariably 
inflict  great  harm.  Overaction  on  one  side  produces  reaction 
on  the  other,  and  the  balance  of  the  fabric  is  disturbed.  By 
the  shock  of  conflicting  interests,  the  scheme  of  life  is  made 
insecure.  New  animosities  are  kindled,  old  ones  are  embittered, 
and  the  natural  jar  and  discordance  are  aggravated,  simply 
because  the  rulers  of  mankind  cannot  be  brought  to  understand, 
that,  in  dealing  with  a  great  country,  they  have  to  do  with  an 
organization  so  subtle,  so  extremely  complex,  and  withal  so 
obscure,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable,  that  whatever  they  alter 
in  it,  they  will  alter  wrongly,  and  that  while  their  efforts  to 
protect  or  to  strengthen  its  particular  parts  are  extremely  haz- 
ardous, it  does  undoubtedly  possess  within  itself  a  capacity  of 
repairing  its  injuries,  and  that  to  bring  such  capacity  into  play, 
there  is  merely  required  that  time  and  freedom  which  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  men  too  often  prevents  it  from  enjoying. 

Thus  it  was  in  Scotland,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
attempts  of  James  I.  failed,  because  they  were  particular  meas- 
ures directed  against  general  evils.  Ideas  and  associations, 
generated  by  a  long  course  of  events,  and  deeply  seated  in  the 
public  mind,  had  given  to  the  aristocracy  immense  power  ;  and 
if  every  noble  in  Scotland  had  been  put  to  death,  if  all  their 
castles  had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  all  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, the  time  would  unquestionably  have  come,  when  their 
successors  would  have  been  more  influential  than  ever,  because 
the  affection  of  their  retainers  and  dependents  would  be  increased 
by  the  injustice  that  had  been  perpetrated.  For,  every  passion 
excites  its  opposite.  Cruelty  to-day,  produces  sympathy  to- 
morrow. A  hatred  of  injustice  contributes  more  than  any  other 
principle  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  lite,  and  to  maintain  the 

as  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobles."  Lord  Soinerville  {Mcmone  of  the  Somenilles,  vol. 
i.  p.  173)  says,  that  the  superior  nobility  were  "  never  or  seldouie  called  to  counsell 
dureing  this  king's  reign," 
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balance  of  aiFairs.  It  is  this  loathing  at  tyranny,  which,  by 
stirring  to  their  inmost  depth  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart, 
makes  it  impossible  that  tyranny  should  ever  tinally  succeed. 
This,  in  sooth,  is  the  noble  side  of  our  nature.  This  is  that 
part  of  us,  which,  stamped  with  a  godlike  beauty,  reveals  its 
divine  origin,  and,  providing  for  the  most  distant  contingencies, 
is  our  surest  guarantee  that  violence  shall  never  ultimately 
triumph  ;  that,  sooner  or  later,  despotism  shall  always  bo  over- 
thrown ;  and  that  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
human  race  shall  never  bo  injured  by  the  wicked  counsels  of 
unjust  men. 

In  the  case  of  James  I.,  the  reaction  came  sooner  than 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and,  as  it  happened  in  his  lifetime, 
it  was  a  retribution,  as  well  as  a  reaction.  For  some  years,  he 
continued  to  oppress  the  nobles  with  impunity  ;'"  but,  in  1436, 
they  turned  upon  him,  and  put  liim  to  death,  in  revenge  for 
the  treatment  to  which  he  had  subjected  many  of  them.'* 
Their  power  now  rose  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen.  In  the 
south  of  Scotland,  the  Douglases  were  supreme,'^  and  the  earl 
of  that  family  possessed  revenues  about  equal  to  those  of  the 
Crown.  *^  And,  to  show  that  his  authority  was  equal  to  his 
wealth,  he,  on  the  marriage  of  James  II.,  in  1449,  appeared  at 
the  nuptials  with  a  train  composed  of  five  thousand  followers.** 
These  were  his  own  retainers,  armed  and  resolute  men,  bound 
to  obey  any  command  he  might  issue  to  them.  Not,  indeed, 
that  compulsion  was  needed  on  the  part  of  a  Scotch  noble  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  his  own  people.  The  servitude  was  a 
willing  one,  and  was  essential  to  the  national  manners.  Then, 
and  long  afterwards,  it  was  discreditable,  as  well  as  unsafe,  not 
to  belong  to  a  great  clan  ;  and  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 

'"'  Compare  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  203,  with  Buchanan's  Rcrum  Scotica- 
rum  Ilisloria,  lib.  x.  p.  2Sr>. 

"  2)ftlcr's  llistorji  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  158. 

"  Liiulsay  of  Pitscotlio  {Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  2)  sjiys,  that  directly  after  Iho 
death  of  Jamc.s  I.,  "Alexander,  Earle  of  Doiglas,  being  ueric  potent  in  kino  and 
friendis,  contemned  all  the  kingis  ofliccrii?,  in  respect  of  his  great  puissance."  The 
best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  rise  of  the  Douglases,  is  in  Chalmers'  learned,  but 
ill-digested,  work,  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  STO-.'isS. 

"  In  1140,  "the  ciiiof  of  that  family  hail  revonnc?,  perhaps  equivalent  to  those 
of  the  Scottish  monarch."     J'inkcrtons  Jlistori/  of  bcotland,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

"  "  It  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  inunen.sc  power  po.-^essed  at  this  period  by 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  when  wc  mention,  that  on  this  chivalrous  occasion,  the  military 
suite  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  conducted  the 
Scottish  champions  to  the  lists,  consisted  of  a  force  amounting  to  five  thousand 
men."  Ti/llers  Histor;/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.  The  old  historian  of  his  family 
says:  "lie  is  not  easy  to  be  dealt  with;  they  must  have  nniflcs  that  would  catch 
Buch  a  cat.  Indeed,  he  behaved  himself  as  one  that  thought  ho  would  not  be  in 
danger  of  them  ;  he  entertained  a  great  family ;  he  rode  ever  well  accompanied 
when  lie  came  in  publick  ;  1000  or  2000  horse  were  his  ordinary  train."  Hume's 
History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  273,  271,  rcpritited  Edinburgh,  1743. 
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to  be  unconnected  with  any  leading  family,  were  accustomed  to 
take  the  name  of  some  chief,  and  to  secure  his  protection  by 
devoting  themselves  to  his  service.'^ 

What  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
that  were  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  of  Boss  in  the  north. '^ 
Singly  they  were  formidable  ;  united  they  seemed  irresistible. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they 
actually  leagued  together,  and  formed  a  strict  compact  against 
all  their  common  enemies,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  limit  could 
be  set  to  their  power,  or  what  resource  remained  to  the  govern- 
ment, except  that  of  sowing  disunion  among  them.^^ 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  disposition  of  the  nobles  to  use 
force  against  the  Crown,  had  been  increased  by  fresh  violence. 
Government,  instead  of  being  warned  by  the  fate  of  James  I., 
imitated  his  unscrupulous  acts,  and  pursued  the  very  policy 
which  had  caused  his  destruction.  Because  the  Douglases 
were  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  great  families,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  their  chiefs  should  be  put  to  death  ;  and  because 
they  could  not  be  slain  by  force,  they  were  to  be  murdered  by 
treachery.  In  1440,  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and 
his  brother,  who  was  still  younger  than  he,  were  invited  to 
Edinburgh  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  king.  Scarcely  had  they 
arrived,  when  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the  chancellor,  sub- 
jected to  a  mock  trial,  declared  guilty,  dragged  to  the  castle- 
yard,  and  the  heads  of  the  poor  children  cut  otY.^^ 

"  In  the  seventeenth  century,  "  To  be  without  a  chief,  involved  a  kind  of  disre- 
pute ;  and  those  who  had  no  distinct  personal  position  of  their  own,  would  find  it 
necessary  to  become  a  Gordon  or  a  Crichton,  as  prudence  or  inclination  might 
point  out."  Burton's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  Compare  Pit- 
cairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  on  "  the  protective  surname  of 
Douglas;"  and  Skene's  Jlif/hlandrrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  on  the  extreme  importance 
attached  to  the  name  of  Macgrcgor. 

'°  "Men  of  the  greatest  puissance  and  force  next  the  Douglases,  that  were  in 
Scotland  in  their  times."  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Dour/las,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 
The  great  power  of  the  Earls  of  Iloss  in  the  north,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
Sec  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

"  In  1446,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  concluded  "anc  offensiue  and  defensiue  league 
and  combinatione  against  all,  none  excepted,  (not  the  king  hinisehie),  with  the  Earlc 
of  Crawfurd,  and  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  wich  was  mutually  scalled  and  sub- 
ecriucd  by  them  three,  the  7  day  of  Marche."  Balfour's  Anualcs,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
This  comprised  the  alliance  of  other  noble  families,  "lie  maid  bandis  with  the 
Erie  of  Craufurd,  and  witli  Donald  lorde  of  the  Ylis,  and  Eric  of  Ross,  to  take  part 
every  ane  with  other,  and  with  dyvers  uther  noble  men  also."  Lcslei/s  History  of 
Scotland,  from  143G  to  15G1,  p.  18. 

"  An  interesting  account  of  this  dastardly  crime,  is  given  in  Hume's  History  of 
the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-288,  where  groat,  but  natural,  indignation  is 
expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  narrates  it  with  a  cold- 
blooded indifference,  characteristic  of  the  ill-will  which  existed  between  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  and  which  prevented  him  from  regarding  the  nun-derof  two  children 
as  an  offence.  "  And  eftir  he  was  set  doun  to  the  burd  with  the  govcrnour,  chan- 
cellour,  and  otheris  noble  men  present,  the  melt  wad  sudantlie  removed,  and  ane 
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Consiclcrincj  the  warm  feelings  of  attachment  which  the 
Scotch  entertained  for  their  chiefs,  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the 
consequences  of  this  barbarous  murder,  in  strengthening  a  class 
it  was  hoped  to  intimidate.  But  this  horrible  crime  was  com- 
mitted by  the  government  only,  and  it  occurred  during  the 
king's  minority  :  the  next  assassination  was  the  work  of  tho 
king  himself.  In  1452,  the  Earl  of  Douglas'^  was,  with  great 
show  of  civility,  requested  by  James  II.  to  repair  to  the  court 
then  assembled  at  Stirling.  The  earl  hesitated,  but  Jai^cs 
overcame  his  reluctance  by  sending  to  him  a  safe-conduct  A^ith 
the  royal  signature,  and  issued  under  the  great  seal,-"  The 
honour  of  the  king  being  pledged,  the  fears  of  Douglas  were  re- 
moved. He  hastened  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  distinction.  The  evening  of  his  arrival,  the  king,  after 
supper  w\as  over,  broke  out  into  reproaches  against  him,  and, 
suddenly  drawing  his  dagger,  stabbed  him.  Gray  then  struck 
him  with  a  battle-ax,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  in  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  who  had  lured  him  to  court,  that  he  might 
murder  him  with  impunity.^' 

The  ferocity  of  the  Scotch  character,  which  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  nation,  was,  no  doubt, 
one  cause,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  the  commission  of  such 
crimes  as  these,  not  secretly,  but  in  the  open  light  of  day,  and 
by  the  highest  men  in  the  State.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
nied, that  another  cause  was,  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  whoso 
interest  it  was  to  humble  the  nobles,  and  who  were  by  no  means 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  that  they  employed.'-'^  As  the  crown 
became  more  alienated  from  the  aristocracy,  ituniied  itself  still 
closer  with  tlic  Church.  In  1443,  a  statute  was  enacted,  the 
object  of  whicli  was,  to  secure  ecclesiastical  property  from  the 

bullis  heid  prcscntoil,  qiiliilk  In  tliay  dales  was  niio  sipnc  of  excculionc;  .nnd  incon- 
tinent the  said  crle,  David  liis  hioder,  and  Muloolmc  Fleininf;  of  Cumnicrnald,  wcr 
Ueidit  before  tlie  castell  yett  of  Edenbui;^li."     Lesley's  Jlislori/,  p.  IG. 

"  The  cousin  of  tlio  boys  wlio  were  murdered  iu  1440.  Seo  Ilume'a  History  of 
the  Houne  of  Dour/las,  vol.  i.  pp.  297,  .310. 

*"  "  With  assurance  under  the  broad  seal."  Hume's  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  p. 
351.     See  also  jVimino's  History  of  Stirlingshire,  Edinb.  1777,  |)p.  240,  322,  323. 

"  Hume's  House  of  JJouglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  351-353.  The  kinf^  "stabbed  him  in  tho 
breast  with  a  daf^Kcr.  At  tlic  same  instant  Patrick  (iray  struck  him  on  tho  head 
with  a  pole-ax.  The  rest  that  were  attending  at  the  door,  hearing  the  noise,  cntrcd, 
and  fell  also  upon  him  ;  and,  to  show  their  anoction  to  the  king,  gave  him  every 
man  Iii.i  blow  after  he  was  dead."  Compare  LiiKlsa;/  of  J'itscottie's  Chronicles  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i,  p.  It),'!.  "He  strak  him  throw  the  bodic  thairwilh  ;  and  thaircftcr 
tho  guard,  hearing  tho  tumult  within  the  chamber,  ruschcd  in  and  slew  the  carle  out 
of  hand." 

"  In  Nimmo'a  History  of  Stirlingshire,  pp.  99,  100,  the  alienation  of  the  nobles 
from  the  Church  la  dated  "from  tho  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;"  and  this  ia 
pcrha|).s  correct  in  regard  to  general  dislike,  though  the  movement  may  be  clearly 
traced  fifty  years  earlier. 
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attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  nobles, ^^  And  although,  in  that 
state  of  society,  it  was  easier  to  pass  laws  than  to  execute  them, 
such  a  measure  indicated  the  general  policy  of  the  government, 
and  the  union  between  it  and  the  Church.  Indeed,  as  to  this, 
no  one  could  be  mistaken.'-*  For  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
avowed  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  Crown  was  Kennedy, 
bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  Avho  retained  power  until  his  death, 
in  1466,  during  the  minority  of  James  III.''*  He  was  the  bit- 
ter enemy  of  the  nobles,  against  whom  he  displayed  an  unre- 
lenting sj^irit,  which  was  sharpened  by  personal  injuries  ;  for 
the  Earl  of  Crawford  had  plundered  his  lands,  and  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  had  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  had  threatened  to  put 
him  into  irons. '^'^  The  mildest  spirit  might  well  have  been 
roused  by  this  ;  and  as  James  II.,  when  he  assassinated  Doug- 
las, was  more  influenced  by  Kennedy  than  by  any  one  else,  it 
is  probable  that  the  bishop  was  privy  to  that  foul  transaction. 
At  all  events,  he  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  it ;  and  VN^hen, 
in  consequence  of  the  murder,  the  Douglases  and  their  friends 
rose  in  open  rebellion,  Kennedy  gave  to  the  Idng  a  crafty  and 
insidious  counsel,  highly  characteristic  of  the  cunning  of  his 
profession.     Taking  up  a  bundle  of  arrows,  he  showed  James, 

"  See  Acts  of  the  Parliamcyits  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  edit,  folio,  1814;  re- 
specting the  "statute  of  luily  kirlc  quliilk  is  oppressit  and  hurt." 

"*  In  1449,  James  II.,  "  with  that  alfectiouate  respect  for  the  clergy,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  experienced  by  a  prince  who  had  successfully  ein[)loyed  their 
support  and  advice  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  nobles,  granted  to  them  some 
important  privileges."  Ti/tlcr's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  See  also  p.  3U9. 
Among  many  similar  measures,  he  conceded  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  some  important 
powers  of  jurisdiction  that  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Charter,  13th  January  1451,  2, 
iu  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  823. 

'"  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  209,  247,  254.  Keith's  Cata- 
logue of  Scotch  Bishops,  p.  10.  Jiidpath's  Border  History,  p.  298.  Hollinshcad's 
Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  101.  In  Sonicrville''s  Mcmorie  of  the  Somervillex,  vol. 
i.  p.  213,  it  is  stated,  under  the  year  1452,  that  fear  of  the  great  nobles  "had  once 
possest  his  majestic  with  some  thoughts  of  going  out  of  the  countrey;  but  that  he 
was  perswaded  to  the  contrary  by  liishop  Kennedie,  then  Arch-bishop  of  Saint  An- 
drewes,  whose  counsell  at  that  tymc  and  eftirward,  in  most  things  he  followed, 
which  at  length  proved  to  his  majesties  great  advantage."  See  also  Lesley's  History, 
p.  23.  "  The  king  wes  put  to  sic  a  sharp  point,  that  he  wes  determinit  to  haif  left 
the  realme,  and  to  haif  passit  in  Fraunce  by  sey,  were  not  that  bischop  James  Ken- 
nedy of  St.  Androis  causit  him  to  tarrye." 

■°  "  His  lands  were  plundered  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexander  Ogilvie 
of  Invcraritie,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  farther  instructed 
them  to  seize,  if  possible,  the  person  of  the  bishop,  and  to  put  him  in  irons."  Me- 
moir of  Kennedy,  in  Chambers'  Lives  of  Scotchmen,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  Glasgow,  1834. 
"Sed  Kenncdus  et  retate,  et  consilio,  ac  proinde  auctoritate  cajteros  anteibat.  In 
cum  potissimum  ira  est  versa.  Crafordiiu  comes  et  Alexander  Ogilvius  conflato  satis 
raagno  exercitu,  agros  ejus  in  Fifa  late  poptdati,  dum  pra;dani  magis,  quam  causam 
sequuntur,  omni  genere  cladis  in  vicina  ctiani  prajdia  grassati,  neniine  congredi  auso 
pleni  prredarum  in  Angusiam  revertuntur.  Kcnnedus  ad  sua  arma  conversus  comi- 
tera  Crafordiaj  disceptationem  juris  fugientem  diris  ecclesiastic  is  est  prosecutus." 
Buchanan,  Jicriati  Scoticartim  Hislorla,  lib.  xi.  p.  306. 
Yoi,.  II.— 11 
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that  when  they  were  together,  they  were  not  to  be  broken  ;  hut 
that,  if  separated,  they  were  easily  destroyed.  Hence  ho  in- 
ferred, that  the  aristocracy  should  be  overthrown  by  disuniting 
the  nobles,  and  ruining  thorn  one  by  one.'-' 

In  this  he  was  right,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  his  own  order 
were  concerned  ;  but,  looking  at  the  interest  of  the  nation,  it 
is  evident  that  the  power  of  the  nobles,  notwithstanding  their 
gross  abuse  of  it,  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial,  since  it  was  the 
only  barrier  against  despotism.  The  evil  they  actually  engen- 
dered, was  indeed  immense.  But  Ihey  kept  off  other  evils, 
which  would  have  been  worse.  By  causing  jjresent  anarchy, 
they  secured  future  liberty.  For,  as  there  was  no  middle  class, 
there  were  only  three  orders  in  the  commonwealth  ;  namely, 
government,  clergy,  and  nobles.  The  two  first  being  united 
against  the  last,  it  is  certain  that  if  they  had  won  the  day, 
Scotland  would  have  been  oppressed  by  the  worst  of  all  yokes, 
to  which  a  countrj^  can  be  subjected.  It  would  have  been  ruled 
by  an  absolute  king  and  an  absolute  Church,  who,  playing  into 
each  other's  hands,  would  have  tyrannized  over  a  ])Cople,  who, 
though  coarse  and  ignorant,  still  loved  a  certain  rude  and  bar- 
barous liberty,  which  it  was  good  for  them  to  possess,  but  which, 
in  the  face  of  such  a  combination,  they  woald  most  assuredly 
have  forfeited. 

Happily,  however,  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind  to  allow  of  this  catastrophe.  In 
vain  did  James  III.  exert  himself  to  discourage  them,-*  and  to 
elevate  tlieir  rivals,  the  clergy.^"     Nothing  could  shake  their 

"  "Tliis  lioilc  blscliop  pclicw  anc  FimilituJ  to  tlic  kinfr,  quliilk  might  bring  Liin 
to  experience  liow  lie  iiiiplil  iiivaid  aguines  tlic  Douglass,  ami  the  rest  of  tlie  con- 
epiratouris.  This  Ijiscliop  tuilc  fiirtii  aiie  great  .'■clieife  of  arrowos  knitt  togidiler 
wcrric  fast,  and  desirod  him  to  put  thanie  to  lii.s  knie,  and  break  thanic.  Tlic  king 
said  it  was  not  pos.sii)le,  becaus  tiiey  war  fo  man}-,  and  so  \vei!l  fastened  togiddcr. 
The  l)ischop  answeiri'd,  it  was  weriie  true,  hot  yilt  lie  wold  latt  the  king  sea  how  to 
break  thamc  :  and  pulled  out  on  be  on,  and  tua  be  tua,  quhiU  he  had  brokin  thamc 
all ;  then  said  to  the  king,  *  Yea  most  doc  with  the  conspiratouris  in  this  manner,  and 
thair  conipliecs  that  are  risen  againes  vow,  qnho  are  so  many  in  number,  and  so 
hard  knit  togiddcr  in  conspiracio  againes  yow,  that  yea  cannot  gott  thanie  brokin 
togiddcr.  liutt  be  sick  pratick  as  I  have  schowin  vow  be  the  fiiniiiilud  of  thir  ar- 
rowes,  that  is  to  say,  yea  must  con(|ucis  and  break  lord  liy  lord  be  thamsdflis,  for 
Tca  may  not  dcall  with  thanie  all  at  once.' "  Liudxay  of  Pitucoltie's  Chronicles  o/ 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  17'J,  173. 

'"  "  He  wald  nocht  euflcr  the  noblemen  to  como  to  his  presence,  and  to  povcrnc 
the  realmc  be  thair  counsel!."  Lcxlrjfs  IliKtori/  of  Scotland,  j).  48.  *'  Wald  nocht 
use  the  counsall  of  his  nobillis."  p.  5.5.  "Excluding  the  nobility."  Humes  IJistonj 
of  the  IIouK  of  Dourjlax,  vol.  ii.  p.  31!.  "The  nobility  seeing  his  resolution  to  ruin 
them."  p.  4G.     "  lies  conteming  his  nobility."     JJalfours  Annalrs,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

"  Also  to  aggrandize  them.  See,  for  instance,  what  "  has  obtained  the  name  of 
the  golden  charter,  from  the  ample  privileges  it  contains,  confirmed  to  Archbishop 
Shevcz  by  James  III.  oa  9th  July  HSO."  Grierson'a  History  of  Samt  Andrews^  p. 
08,  Cupar,  1838. 
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authority  ;  and,  in  1482,  they,  seeing  the  determination  of  the 
king,  assembled  together,  and  such  was  their  influence  over 
their  followers,  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  seizing  his  person, 
and  imprisoning  him  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.^"  After  his 
liberation,  fresh  quarrels  arose  ;^^  and  in  1488,  the  principal 
nobles  collected  troops,  met  him  in  the  field,  defeated  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.^'^  He  was  succeeded  by  James  IV.,  under 
whom  the  course  of  affairs  was  exactly  the  same  ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  one  side  the  nobles,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Crown 
and  the  Church,  Every  thing  that  the  king  could  do  to  uphold 
the  clergy,  he  did  cheerfully.  In  1493,  he  obtained  an  act  to 
secure  the  immunities  of  the  sees  of  Saint  Andrews  and  of  Glas- 
gow, the  two  most  important  in  Scotland.^^  In  1503,  he  pro- 
cured a  general  revocation  of  all  grants  and  gifts  prejudicial  to 
the  Church,  whether  they  had  been  made  by  the  Parliament  or 
by  the  Council.  ^^  And,  in  1508,  he,  by  the  advice  of  Elphin- 
ston,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ventured  on  a  measure  of  still  greater 
boldness.  That  able  and  ambitious  prelate  induced  James  to 
revive  against  the  nobility  several  obsolete  claims,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  king  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  take  posses- 
sion of  their  estates,  and  could,  in  every  instance  in  which  the 
owner  held  of  the  Crown,  receive  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeds during  the  minority  of  the  proprietor.  ^^ 

"  "  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  over  their  warlike  followers,  that 
the  king  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  EJinburgh,  without  commotion  or  murmur." 
Pinhcrtoii's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  SOS. 

"'  "The  king  and  his  ministers  multiplied  the  insults  which  they  offered  to  the 
nobility."  ....*'  A  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  any  person  to  appear  in 
arms  within  the  precincts  of  the  court ;  which,  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  rank  left 
his  own  house  without  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  was,  iu  effect,  debar- 
ring the  nobles  from  all  access  to  the  king."  ....  "His  neglect  of  the  nobles  irri- 
tated, but  did  not  weaken  them."  History  of  Scotland,  book  i.  p.  C8,  iu  Jlobertson's 
Works,  edit.  London,  1831. 

°*  Balfour's  Annalcs,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  211;  Buchanan,  licrum  Sroticarum  Hislo~ 
ria,  Hb.  xii.  p.  353.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  {Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says:  "This 
may  be  ane  example  to  all  kingis  that  cumcs  heirefter,  not  to  fall  from  God."  .... 
"  For,  if  he  had  vsed  the  counsall  of  his  wyse  lordis  and  barrones,  he  had  not  cum  to 
sick  disparatioun." 

_  ''^  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  folio,  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.   232.     "That  the 
said  abbaccis  confirmit  be  thame  sail  ncid  na  prouisioun  of  the  court  of  Rome." 

'*  Acts  of  the  Parliame/tis  of  Scotland,  vol  ii.  p.  240  ;  and  the  summary  of  the 
statute  (p.  21),  "  Revocation  of  donutions,  statutis,  and  all  uthir  thingis  hurtand  the 
croune  or  hali  kirk."  In  the  next  year  (1504),  the  king  "greatly  augmented"  the 
rcvcimcs  of  the  bishoprick  of  Galloway.      Chalmers^  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  417. 

^^  Finkcrton''s  History  of  Scotland,  \o\.  ii.  p.  G3  ;  CaMerv'ood''s  History  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.  pp.  135,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh,  1849!  "The  latter 
authority  states,  that  "The  bishop  devysed  waves  to  King  James  the  Fourth,  how 
he  might  attuine  to  great  gaine  and  profit.  He  advised  him  to  call  his  barons 
and  all  those  that  held  any  lands  within  the  rcalnie,  to  show  their  cvideuts  by  way 
of  recognition ;  and,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  writings  for  their  warrant,  to  dispone 
upon  their  lands  at  his  pleasure  ;  for  the  which  advice  lie  was  greatli>e  hated.  But 
the  king,  pcrceaving  the  couutrie  to  grudge,  agreed  easilie  with  the  possessors." 
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To  make  sucli  claims  was  easy  ;  to  enforce  them  was  impos- 
sible. Indeed,  the  nobles  were  at  this  time  rarther  gaining 
ground  than  losing  it  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  James  IV.,  in 
1513,  they,  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  became  so  pow- 
erful, that  the  regent,  Albany,  twice  threw  up  the  government 
in  despair,  and  at  length  abandoned  it  altogether."  He  finally 
quitted  Scotland  in  1524,  and  with  liim  the  authority  of  the 
executive  seemed  to  have  vanished.  The  Douglases  soon 
obtained  possession  of  the  jierson  of  the  hing,  and  compelled 
Beaton,  archbishoj)  of  Saint  Andrews,  the  most  influential  man 
in  the  Church,  to  resign  the  office  of  chancellor.  ^^  The  whole 
command  now  fell  into  their  hands  ;  they  or  their  adherents 
filled  every  office  ;  secular  interests  predominated,  and  the  cler- 
gy were  thrown  completely  into  the  shade.  ^*  In  1528,  however, 
an  event  occurred  by  which  the  spiritual  classes  not  only  recov- 
ered their  former  position,  but  gained  a  preeminence,  which, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves.  Arch- 
bishop Beaton,  impatient  at  proceedings  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Church,  organized  a  conspiracy,  by  means  of  which  James 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Douglases,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  Stirhng.^'     This  sudden  reaction  was  not  the  real  and 

*'  The  Regency  of  Albany,  little  understood  by  the  earlier  historians,  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Tytlcr,  in  whose  valuable,  though  too  prolix,  work,  the 
best  account  of  it  will  be  found.  Tj/tlcrs  Illstori/  r^  ^icotland,  vol.  iv.  jip.  '.tS-lGC, 
Edinburgh,  1845.  On  the  hostility  between  Albany  and  the  nobles,  sec  Jrvinri^s 
Historic  of  Dumharton&hirc,  p.  99  ;  and,  on  the  revival  of  their  power  in  tiie  north, 
after  the  death  of  James  iV.,  see  Gregori/'s  Jlistorij  of  the  Western  Ilif/hla/ids,  pp. 
114, 115. 

"  Tijtlers  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  180-182:  "Within  a  few  months, 
there  was  not  an  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in  tiie  kingdom,  which  was  not  filled 
by  a  Douglas,  or  by  a  creature  of  that  house."  See  also  pp.  187,  191;  and  Kcll/i's 
Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  pp.  22,  'I'i.  Keaton,  who  was  so  rudvly  dispossessed 
of  the  chancellorship,  that,  according  to  Keith,  he  was,  in  1525,  obliged  "to  lurk 
among  his  friends  for  fear  of  his  life,"  is  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  year,  as  having 
been  the  main  supporter  of  Albany's  government ;  "  that  most  hath  favoured  the 
Duke  of  Albany."  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  llcnrg  VI J  I.,  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  4to, 
1836. 

•*  The  complete  power  of  the  Douglases  lasted  from  the  cessation  of  Albany's 
regency  to  the  escape  of  the  king,  in  1 528.  Keith's  Ilistorii  of  the  Affairs  of  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1835,  vol.  i.  p]).  .')I!-H5.  Compare  Balfour  s 
Annates,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  "The  f^arle  of  Angus  violentlcy  takes  one  him  the  gouern- 
iment,  and  rctanes  the  king  in  effccte  a  jirisoner  with  him  ;  during  wich  tyme  he, 
the  Earlc  of  Lennox,  and  George  Douglas,  his  auen  brother,  frely  disposses  vpone 
all  affaires  both  of  churche  and  staite." 

''  Ti/tler'i  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  105,  lOfi.  The  curious  work,  entitled 
A  Diur)ial  of  Occnrrcnts,  p.  In,  says,  "In  the  zoir  of  God  15u(^>,  tuantie  ancht 
zeiris,  the  kingis  grace  by  slicht  wan  away  fia  the  iJouglassis."  From  Stirling,  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  on  Cth  July  1528,  and  went  to  "the  biisshop  of  Hainct  An- 
dros  loegcing."  See  a  letter  written  on  the  I8ih  of  July  1528,  by  Lord  Dacre  to 
Wolsey,  in  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  iv.  p.  501,  4to,  18IJ6.  Compare  a 
proclamation  on  10th  September  1528,  in  Pitcnirn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  parti,  pp.  138*,  139"',  Edinburgh,  4to,  1833.  I  particularly  indicate  these 
documents,  because  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  (in  his   Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p. 
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controlling  cause,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  proximate  cause, 
of  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland.  For,  the 
reins  of  government  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  most  influential  of  the  nobles  were  consequently  perse- 
cuted, and  some  of  them  driven  from  the  country.  But,  though 
their  political  power  was  gone,  tbcir  social  power  remained. 
They  were  stripped  of  their  honours  and  their  wealth.  They 
became  outcasts,  traitors,  and  beggars.  Still,  the  real  founda- 
tion of  their  authority  was  unshaken,  because  that  authority 
was  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  circumstances,  and  was  based 
on  the  affections  of  tlie  people.  Therefore  it  was,  that  the 
nobles,  even  those  who  were  exiled  and  attainted,  were  able  to 
conduct  an  arduous,  but  eventually  a  successful,  struggle  against 
their  enemies.  The  desire  of  revenge  whetted  their  exertions, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  deadly  contest  between  the  Scotch  aristocracy 
and  the  Scotch  Church.  This  most  remarkable  conflict  was, 
in  some  degree,  a  continuation  of  that  which  began  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  it  was  far  more  bitter  ;  it  lasted,  with- 
out interruption,  for  thirty-two  years  ;  and  it  was  only  conclud- 
ed by  the  triumph  of  the  nobles,  who,  in  1560,  completely  over- 
threw tlie  Church,  and  destroyed,  almost  at  a  blow,  the  whole 
of  the  Scotch  hierarchy. 

The  events  of  this  struggle,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which, 
during  its  continuance,  both  parties  were  exposed,  are  related, 
though  somewhat  confusedly,  in  our  common  histories  ;  it  will 
be  sufiicient  if  I  indicate  the  salient  points,  and,  avoiding  need- 
less detail,  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  the  general  movement. 
The  unity  of  the  entire  scheme  will  thus  be  brought  before  our 
minds,  and  we  shall  see,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  its  natural  consummation,  and  that  the  last  act  of 
that  gorgeous  drama,  so  far  from  being  a  strained  and  irregular 
sequence,  was  in  fit  keeping  with  the  whole  train  of  the  preced- 
ing plot. 

When  James  effected  his  escape,  in  1528,  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  his  policy,  so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  any 
mind  of  his  own,  was  of  course  determined  by  the  clergy,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  who  w^ere  his  natural  protectors. 
His  principal  adviser  was  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews  ; 
and  the  important  post  of  chancellor,  which,  under  the  Doug- 
lases, had  been  held  by  a  layman,  was  now  conferred  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.* •     These  two  jjrelates  were  supreme  ;  while, 

SSn)  erroneously  places  the  flight  of  James  in  1527  ;  and  he  is  generally  one  of  the 
most  accurate  of  the  old  writers,  if  indeed  he  be  the  author  of  the  work  which  bears 
bis  name. 

*°  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL,  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 
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at  the  same  time,  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood  was  made  treasurer, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  was  made  privy  seal.^ '  All  nobles, 
and  even  all  followers,  of  the  house  of  Douo;las,  were  forbidden 
to  approach  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court,  under  pain  of 
treason.^''  An  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  sent  against  the 
Earl  of  Caithness,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.'' ^  Just  before 
this  occurred,  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  driven  out  of  Scotland, 
and  his  estates  confiscated.''''  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  the  Douglases.^ ^  The  government,  moreover,  seized, 
and  threw  into  prison,  the  Earl  of  Bothwcll,  Home,  Maxwell, 
the  two  Kerrs,  and  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  Johnston,  and 
Polwarth.'"' 

All  this  was  vigorous  enough,  and  was  the  consequence  of 
the  Church  recovering  her  power.  Other  measures,  equally 
decisive,  were  preparing.  In  1531,  the  king  deprived  the  Earl 
of  Crawford  of  most  of  his  estates,  and  threw  the  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  into  prison.^''  Even  those  nobles  who  had  been  inclined 
to  follow  him,  he  now  discouraged.  He  took  every  opportunity 
of  treating  them  with  coldness,  while  he  filled  the  highest  ofiices 
with  their  rivals,  the  clergy,^  ^     Finally,  he,  in  1532,  aimed  a 

"  "  Archibald  was  depryvit  of  the  thcsaurarie,  and  placit  thuirin  Robert  Cairn- 
corsc,  abbot  of  Halyrudhons.  Aud  als  was  tane  fra  tlie  said  Arcliibald  the  privic 
seill,  and  ^va^^  p;ivin  to  the  bischope  of  DuukcU."     A  Diurnal  of  OccuitoUs,  p.  11. 

"  Tytler  {Ilislory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  196)  says:  "  His  first  act  was  to  sum- 
mon a  council,  and  issue  a  proclamation,  tliat  no  lord  or  follower  of  the  house  of 
Douglas  sliould  dare  to  approach  within  six  miles  of  the  court,  under  pain  of 
treason."  For  this,  no  authority  is  cited ;  and  the  historian  of  the  Douglas  family 
distinctly  states,  "  within  twelve  miles  of  the  king,  under  pain  of  death."  Hume's 
House  of  I)our/las,  vol.  ii.  p.  09.  See  also  Diurnal  <f  Occurrciis,  p.  10 :  "  that 
nane  of  thame  nor  thair  familiaris  cum  neir  the  king  be  tuolf  myllis."  The  reason 
was,  that  "  the  said  kingis  grace  haid  greit  suspicioun  of  tlic  temporall  lordis,  be- 
caus  thnj  favourit  sum  pairt  tlie  Douglassis."     Diurnal,  p.  12. 

"  "  The  Eric  of  Caithnoa  and  fyvc  hundrcth  of  his  men  wes  slaync  an  drownit 
iu  the  see."     Ledei/s  Histori/  of  Scotland,  p.  Ml. 

*'  Tijtkrs  Hixtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2fi3,  201. 

*''  Acts  of  the  Parliitments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;)21,  edit,  folio,  1814. 

■"^  Tiitlcr'a  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  2u7. 

"  Tytler,  vol.  iv.  p.  212. 

"  "  llis  preference  of  the  clergy  to  the  temporal  lords  disguf^tcd  these  prond 
chiefs."  Tyllc.r\<i  History  of  Scotland,  \o\.  i\\  J).  2"0.  See  al.«o  p.  230.  His  reasons 
are  stated  by  liim.«eli',  in  a  curious  letter,  which  he  wrote  ko  late  as  1541,  to 
Henry  VIII.  "We  pcrsaif,"  writes  James,  "be  zoure  .saidis  writingis  yat  Zo  ar 
infortnyt  yat  yair  suld  be  sum  thingis  laitlie  attemptat  be  oure  kirkmcn  to  oure  hnrto 
and  skailli,  and  contrar  oiirc  mynde  and  plestire.  We  can  nocht  understand,  quhak 
suld  move  Zou  to  belief  the  .«amyn,  assuring  Zou  We  hare  ncvir  fuwl  hot  faithfuU 
and  trew  obedience  of  yanie  at  all  tymes,  nor  yai  scik  nor  attcniptis  nouthir  juiisdic- 
tioun  nor  prcvilegijs,  forthir  nor  yai  have  usit  sen  the  first  institntioun  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  quhiik  We  may  nocht  apoim  oure  conscience  alter  nor  change  In  tho 
respect  We  have  to  the  honour  and  faith  of  (Joil  and  Ilalikirk,  and  douttis  na  incon- 
venient be  yarne  to  come  to  Wa  and  oure  realnie  ycrthrou ;  for  sen  the  Kirk  wes 
first  institute  in  our  rcalme,  the  etait  yairof  hea  ncvir  failzeit,  bot  lies  rcmanyt  cvir 
obedient  to  oure  proyenitouris,  and  in  our  tyme  tnair  thankefull  to  Ws,  vor  cvir  yai 
iccr  of  before."  Tliis  letter,  which,  in  several  points  of  view,  is  worth  reading,  will 
be  found  in  State  Papcrt  of  Henry  VHI..,  vol.  v.  pp.  188190,  4to,  1830. 
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deadly  blow  at  their  order,  by  depriving  tliem  of  a  large  part  of 
tlic  jurisdiction  wliicli  they  were  wont  to  exercise  in  their  own 
country.,  and  to  the  possession  of  which  they  owed  much  of 
their  power.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
he  established  what  was  called  the  College  of  Justice,  in  which 
suits  were  to  be  decided,  instead  of  being  tried,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  barons,  at  home,  in  their  castles.  It  was  ordered  that 
this  new  tribunal  should  consist  of  fifteen  judges,  eight  of  whom 
must  be  ecclesiastics  ;  and,  to  make  the  intention  still  more 
clear,  it  was  provided  that  the  president  should  invariably  be  a 
clergyman.''^ 

This  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  whole,  and  it,  taken  in 
connexion  with  previous  measures,  exasperated  the  nobles  almost 
to  madness.  Their  hatred  of  the  clergy  became  uncontrollable  ; 
and,  in  their  eagerness  for  revenge,  they  not  only  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  England,  and  maintained  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  Henry  VIII.,  but  many  of  them  went  even 
further,  and  showed  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  principles 
of  the  Eeformation.  As  the  enmity  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  Church  grew  more  bitter,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
did  the  desire  to  reform  the  Church  become  more  marked.  The 
love  of  innovation  was  encouraged  by  interested  motives,  until, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  an  immense  majority  of  the  nobles 
adopted  extreme  Protestant  opinions  ;  hardly  caring  what  heresy 
they  embraced,  so  long  as  they  were  able,  by  its  aid,  to  damage 
a  Church  from  which  they  had  recently  received  the  greatest 
injuries,  and  with  which  they  and  their  progenitors  had  been 
engaged  in  a  contest  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.^" 

In  the  mean  time,  James  V.  united  himself  closer  than  ever 
with  the  hierarchy.  In  1534,  he  gratified  the  Church,  by  per- 
sonally assisting  at  the  trial  of  some  heretics,  who  were  brought 
before  the  bishops  and  burned.''    The  next  year,  ho  was  offered, 

*"  Ti/llcr's  History  of  Scntlaiid,  vol.  iv.  pp.  212,  213,  and  Arnofs  Iliston/  of  Edin- 
htrrfh,  4to,  1788,  p.  408:  "fifteen  ordinary  judges,  .seven  churclimei!,  seven  laymen, 
and  a  president,  whom  it  behoved  to  be  a  eliiirchman."  The  statute,  as  printed  in 
the  folio  edition  of  1814  {Actfi  of  titc  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  335),  says, 
"  xiiij  psouus  half  spualc  half  tcmporall  w'  ane  president."  Mr.  \jAW son  {Roman 
Catholic  Chtrch  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1836,  p.  81)  supposes  that  it  was  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  who  advised  the  erection  of  this  tril)iinal. 

'"  Keith,  who  evidently  docs  not  admire  this  part  of  the  history  of  his  country, 
says,  under  the  year  154G,  "Several  of  our  nobiUty  found  it  their  temporal  interest, 
as  mncli  as  their  spiritual,  to  sway  with  the  new  opinions  as  to  religious  matters." 
Keith's  Affairs  of  Chitrch  and  State,  vol.  i.  pp.  11 '2,  11:!.  Later,  and  with  still  more 
bluntness  :  "  The  noblemen  wanted  to  finger  the  patrimony  of  the  kirkmen."  vol. 
iii.  p.  11. 

'■'  "In  the  month  of  August  (1534),  the  bishops  having  gotten  fitt  opportunitie, 
renewed  their  battell  aganest  Jesus  Christ.  David  Siratilon,  a  gentelman  of  the 
House  of  Lawrestounc,  and  Mr.  Norman  (iowrlay,  was  brought  to  juilgement  in  the 
Abby  of  Halyrudhouse.     The  king  himself,  all  cloathcd  with  reid,  being  present, 
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and  he  willingly  accepted,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
which  was  transferred  to  hiui  from  Henry  VIII.  ;  that  king 
being  supposed  to  have  forfeited  it  by  his  inii)icty.°'^  At  all 
events,  James  well  deserved  it.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Church,  and  his  privy-council  was  chiefly  composed  of 
ecclesiastics,  as  he  deemed  it  dangerous  to  admit  laymen  to  too 
large  a  share  in  tlie  government.^ ^  And,  in  1538,  he  still  fur- 
ther signalized  his  policy,  by  taking  for  his  second  wife  Mary 
of  Guise  ;  thus  establishing  an  intimate  relation  with  the  most 
powerful  Catholic  family  in  Europe,  whose  ambition,  too,  was 
equal  to  their  power,  and  who  made  it  their  avowed  object  to 
uphold  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  protect  it  from  those  rude  and 
unmannerly  invasions  W'hich  were  now  directed  against  it  in 
most  parts  of  Europe.'* 

This  was  hailed  by  the  Church  as  a  guarantee  for  the  inten- 
tions of  the  king.  And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  David 
Beaton,  who  negotiated  the  marriage,  became  the  chief  adviser 
of  James  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  He  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Saint  Andrews  in  1539,^'  and,  by  his  influence,  a  persecution 
hotter  than  any  yet  known,  was  directed  against  the  Protestants. 
Many  of  them  escaped  into  England,'^''  where  they  swelled  the 

grait  pains  war  taken  upon  David  Stratonn  to  move  him  to  rocaiit  anJ  burn  his  l)ill; 
bot  ho,  ever  standing  to  liis  defence,  was  in  end  adjudged  to  the  lire.  He  asked 
grace  at  the  king.  The  bisliops  answred  proudlie,  tliat  'the  king's  hands  war 
bound,  and  tliat  he  had  no  grace  to  give  to  sucli  as  were  by  law  coiidenined.'  So 
was  he,  wit!>  Mr.  Nortuan,  alter  dinner,  upon  the  27tli  day  of  Agust,  led  to  a  place 
beside  the  Rude  of  Grecnside,  between  Leth  and  Edinbrug,  to  the  intent  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Fife,  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  striken  with  terrour  and  feare."  Plt- 
cairn^s  Criminal  Tnnls  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  lilU*.  AL  o  t'tilderuooiTs  His- 
toric of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  lUG,  107. 

"  "It  aiijjcars,  by  a  letter  in  the  Rtatc-paper  Ofiice,  that  Henry  remonstrated 
against  this  tiilc  being  given  to  James."  Ti/lkr^s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  223. 
See  also  p.  25S. 

'^  In  l.j.j."),  "his  privy  council  were  mostly  ecclesiastics."  Jhid.  vol.  iv.  p.  222. 
And  Sir  Pvaliih  Sadler,  during  his  cmliassy  to  Scotland  in  1539-10,  writes:  "So  that 
the  king,  as  fir  as  I  can  j)ereeive,  is  of  force  driven  to  use  the  bishops  and  his 
clergy  as  iiis  only  ministers  fer  the  direction  of  his  realm.  They  be  t!:c  men  of  wit 
and  policy  that  1  see  here;  they  be  never  out  of  the  king's  ear.  And  if  they  smell 
any  thing  that  in  the  least  point  may  touch  them,  or  that  the  king  seem  to  be  con- 
lent,  v.ilh  any  such  thing,  straight  they  inctdk  to  him,  how  catliolic  a  prince  his 
father  was,  and  feed  him  both  with  fair  words  mid  many,  in  such  wise  as  by  those 
jiolicies  they  lead  him  (having  also  the  whole  govrrnance  of  his  atrairs)  as  they  will." 
State.  Papers  and  Lrttcra  of  Sir  palph  Sadler,  l^dinb.,  IRO'.I,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

"  State  Pajicrs  rf  Jlen'ri/  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  128.  A  Diurnal  of  Occnrrcnts,  p.  22. 
The  Reverend  -Mr.  Kirkton  pronoinices  that  the  new  queen  was  "  anc  eggc  of  the 
bloody  nrst  of  Guise."  Kirktrjnn  Iliatory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edited  by 
Sharpo,  Edinburgh,  1817,  410,  p.  7. 

"  "At  his  return  home,  he  was  made  coadjutor,  and  declared  future  successor 
to  his  undo  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrews,  in  wliich  see  he  came  to  be  fully  in- 
vested upon  the  death  of  his  uuclc  the  Jic.\t  year,  1530."  Keith's  Catalogue  of 
Scotch  Bifhopn,  pp.  23,  24. 

'*  M'Cric's  JJfc  of  Kvox,  p.  20.  Spottisvoodex  Ilistonj  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
}nrul,  vol.  i.  p.  13{);  Lawsntis  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  178.  Wod- 
row  a  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 
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number  of  the  exiles,  who  were  waiting  till  the  time  was  ripe 
to  take  a  deadly  revenge.  They,  and  their  adherents  at  home, 
coalesced  with  the  disaffected  nobles,  particularly  with  the 
Douglases,^ ^  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scotch 
aristocracy,  and  who  were  connected  with  most  of  the  great 
families,  either  by  old  associations,  or  by  the  still  closer  bond 
of  the  interests  which  they  all  had  in  reducing  the  power  of 
the  Church.^ ^ 

At  this  juncture,  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  towards  the 
Douglases,  whom  Henry  VIII.  harboured  at  his  court,  and  who 
were  now  maturing  their  plans.*^^  Though  they  did  not  yet 
dare  to  return  to  Scotland,  their  spies  and  agents  reported  to 
them  all  that  was  done,  and  preserved  their  connexions  at  home. 
Feudal  covenants,  bonds  of  manrent,  and  other  arrangements, 
which,  even  if  illegal,  it  would  have  been  held  disgraceful  to 
renounce,  were  in  full  force  ;  and  enabled  the  Douglases  to"  rely 
with  confidence  on  many  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  who  were, 
moreover,  disgusted  at  the  predominance  of  the  clergy,  and  who 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  any  change  which  was  likely  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  the  Church.^" 

"  Tytler  {Hhtory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  241)  says,  that  tlic  cruolticg  of  1539 
forced  "  many  of  the  persecuted  families  to  embrace  the  interests  of  the  Douglases." 

'"  It  is  asserted  of  the  Douglases,  that,  early  iti  the  sixteenth  century,  their  "al- 
liances and  power  were  equal  to  one-half  of  the  nobility  of  Scollanil."  Bvown^a 
History  of  Glaagoio,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  See  also,  on  their  connexions,  Hume's  House  of 
Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  xix.  252,  298,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

'"  Henry  VIII.,  "in  the  year  l5o2,  sought  it  directly,  among  the  conditions  of 
peace,  that  the  Douglas,  according  to  his  i)roniise,  should  be  restored.  For  King 
Henry's  own  part,  he  entertained  them  with  all  kind  of  beneficence  and  honour,  and 
made  both  the  Earl  and  Sir  George  of  his  I'rivy  Council."  Humes  History  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10.5,  lOG.  James  was  very  jealous  of  any  communi- 
cation taking  place  between  the  Douglases  and  his  other  subjects  ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  prevent  it.  See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  (in 
Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.3,  Aberdeen,  1842,  4to),  beginning,  "I 
commend  me  rycht  hartly  to  vow,  and  weit  ye  that  it  is  murmuryt  hyr  that  ye  sould 
a  spolkyn  with  Gorge  and  Archebald  Dougles  in  luglaiid,  quhylk  wase  again  my 
command  and  your  promys  quhan  wc  departyt."  See  also  the  cases  of  Lady  Trak- 
■ware,  John  llathcsone,  John  Hume,  and  others,  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  161*,  177*,  202*,  24.3*,  247*. 

I' The  Douglases  were  still  m.aintained  with  high  favour  and  generous  allow- 
ances in  England  ;  their  power,  although  nominally  extinct,  was  still  far  from  being 
destroyed ;  their  spies  penetrated  into  every  quarter,  followed  the  king  to  France, 
and  gave  information  of  his  most  private  motions  ;  their  feudal  covenants  and  bands 
of  manrent  still  existed,  and  bound  many  of  the  most  potent  nobility  to  their 
interest;  whilst  the  vigour  of  tlie  king's  government,  and  his  jM-eforeiice  of  the 
clergy  to  the  temporal  lords,  disgusted  these  proud  chief-:,  an-d  disposed  them  to 
hope  for  a  recovery  of  their  inlluence  from  any  change  which  iniglit  take  place." 
Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  220,  230.  These  bonds  of  manrent,  no- 
ticed by  Tytler,  were  among  the  most  eflcctivc  means  by  which  the  Scoti.-h  nobles 
secured  their  power.  Without  them,  it  would  have  been  dillieult  for  the  aristocracy 
to  have  resisted  the  united  force  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  On  this  account, 
they  deserve  especial  attention.  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  82  t)  could  iind  no 
bond  of  manrent  earlier  than  1354  ;  but  in  Lord  Somcrvillc's  Mcmoric  of  the  Somcr- 
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With  such  a  combination  of  parties,  in  a  country  where, 
there  being  no  middle  class,  the  pco})lc  counted  for  nothing,  but 
followed  wherever  they  were  led,  it  is  evident  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Eeformation  in  Scotland  was  simply  a  question 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  nobles.  They  were  bent  on  re- 
venge. The  only  doubt  was,  as  to  their  being  strong  enough 
to  gratify  it.  Against  them,  they  had  the  Crown  and  the 
Church.  On  their  side,  they  had  the  feudal  traditions,  the 
spirit  of  clanship,  the  devoted  obedience  of  their  innumerable 
retainers,  and,  what  was  equally  important,  that  love  of  names, 
and  of  family  associations,  for  which  Scotland  is  still  remark- 
able, but  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  an  influ- 
ence difficult  to  exaggerate. 

The  moment  for  action  was  now  at  hand.  In  1540,  the 
government,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  caused 
fresh  laws  to  be  enacted  against  the  Protestants,  whose  inter- 
ests were  by  this  time  identical  with  those  of  the  nobles.  By 
these  statutes,  no  one,  even  suspected  of  heresy,  could  for  the 
future  hold  any  office  ;  and  all  Catholics  were  forbidden  to 
harbour,  or  to  show  favour  to,  persons  who  professed,  the  new 
opinions.^'     The  clergy,  now  flushed  with  conquest,  and  greedy 

villcs,  edit.  Edinburj^h,  1S15,  vol.  i.  p.  74,  one  is  mentioned  in  12S1.  Tills  is  the 
earliest  instance  I  have  met  with  ;  and  they  did  not  l)econic  very  common  till  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Compare  Hume^s  History  of  t/ic  J/ozise  of  Dovr/- 
las,  vol.  11.  p.  19.  Somcrvillcs  Monorie  of  the  Somcrvillex,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  J'itcairns 
Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland^  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  Iri'itifs  Jlisfor;/  of  JJumbartojishirc,  pp. 
142,  143.  Skene's  Hif//i landers,  vol.  11.  ]).  ISO.  Orerjorijs  jlislorii  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  p.  12t).  Kennedfs  Aniiah  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  bb.  Jliseellanif  of  the 
Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.  pp.  cvi.  93,  2.jl,  vol.  iv.  ]ip.  xlviii.  179.  As  tho.'-o  covenants 
were  extremely  useful  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  and  jireventing  the 
Scotch  monarchy  from  becoming  despotic,  .acts  of  piuliamcnt  were  of  course  pa.';.<:ed 
against  them.  See  one  in  ll.'j7,  and  another  in  If),')."),  resj)ecting  "ligo"  and 
"  bandis  of  manrent  and  mantenance,"  in  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  folio, 
1814,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  495.  Sucli  enactments  l)eing  opposed  to  the  spiiit  of  the  nge, 
and  adverse  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  produced  no  efTcct  upon  the  general  prac- 
tice, though  they  caused  the  punishment  of  several  individuals.  Manrent  was  still 
frequent  until  about  lf)20  or  1030,  when  the  great  social  revolution  wns  completed, 
by  which  tlio  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  suliordinatcd  to  that  of  the  Cliurch. 
Then,  the  change  of  affairs  cfTcctcd,  without  difficulty,  and  indeed  spontaneously, 
what  the  legislature  had  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  The  nobles,  gradually  sink- 
ing into  insignificance,  lost  their  spirit,  and  ceased  to  resort  to  those  contrivances 
by  which  they  had  long  uf)held  their  order.  Uonds  of  manrent  became  every  year 
less  common,  and  it  is  doidjtfid  if  there  i.s  any  instance  of  them  after  1001.  See 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  i)p.  32,  33.  It  is,  however,  .'o  dangerous  to  assert  a 
negative,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  rely  on  this  date,  and  some  few  cases  may  exist 
later;  but  if  so,  they  are  very  few,  and  it  is  certain  that,  speaking  generally,  tho 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  epoch  of  their  extinction. 

''•'  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  870,371.  "  That  na  man 
quhatsOcuir  stait  or  condilioml  he  be  luge  ressauvc  cherish  nor  favor  ony  here- 
tike."  ....  "And  alswa  that  na  personn  that  lies  bene  suspectit  of  heresio  howbeit 
thai  be  ressauit  to  penance  and  grace  sail  in  this  realmc  cxers  half  nor  brouk  ony 
honest  cstait  dcgrc  office  nor  judicato' spuall  nor  teporalc  in  burgh  uor  w'cut  nor 
na  salbc  admittit  to  be  of  our  counsalc." 
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for  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  rivals,  proceeded  to  still  fur- 
ther extremities.  So  unrelenting  was  their  malice,  that,  in 
that  same  year,  they  presented  to  James  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  members  of  the  Scotch  aris- 
tocracy, whom  they  formally  accused  as  heretics,  who  ought 
to  he  put  to  death,  and  whose  estates  they  recommended  the 
king  to  confiscated^ 

These  hot  and  vindictive  men  little  knew  of  the  storm 
which  they  Avere  evoking,  and  which  was  about  to  burst  on  their 
heads,  and  cover  them  and  their  Church  with  confusion.  Not 
that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  wiser  conduct  would  have 
ultimately  saved  the  Scotch  hierarchy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is,  that  their  fate  Avas  sealed  ;  for  the  general  causes 
which  governed  the  entire  movement,  had  been  so  long  at  work, 
that,  at  this  period,  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  have 
baffled  them.  But,  even  if  we  admit  as  certain,  that  the  Scotch 
clergy  were  doomed,  it  is  also  certain  that  their  violence  made 
their  fall  more  grievous,  by  exasperating  the  passions  of  their 
adversaries.  The  train,  indeed,  v/as  laid  ;  their  enemies  had 
supplied  the  materials,  and  all  was  ready  to  explode  ;  but  it 
was  themselves  who  at  last  applied  the  match,  and  sprung  the 
mine  to  their  own  destruction. 

In  1542,  the  nobles,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  the  Crown 
were  bent  on  their  ruin,  took  the  most  decisive  step  on  which 
they  had  yet  ventured,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  James 
in  making  war  upon  the  English.  They  knew  that  the  war  in 
which  they  were  desired  to  participate,  had  been  fomented  by 
the  clergy,  Avith  the  tAvofold  object  of  stopping  all  communica- 
tion Avith  the  exiles,  and  of  checking  the  introduction  of  heret- 
ical opinions.''^     Both  these  intentions  they  resolved  to  frustrate. 

"  Lindsay  of  Pitscottic  {Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  SSo)  says,  that  tlioy  *'  dcvysed  to 
put  anc  discord  and  variance  betwixt  the  lordis  and  gentlnicn  witli  thair  prince ; 
for  tlicy  dclaitcd,  and  K'l^c  vp  to  the  kinj;  in  wiitt,  to  the  ntmibcr  of  thrittio  scoir  of 
carles,  lordis,  and  barroncs,  genthneu  and  craftismcn,  that  is,  as  thei  allcdgit,  wer 
all  heretickis,  and  leived  not  after  the  Pope's  lawis,  and  ordinance  of  the  hollic 
kirk  ;  quhilk  his  grace  sould  cstenie  as  anc  capitall  cryme,  to  ony  man  that  did  the 
same"  ....  "all  thair  landis,  rentes,  guidis,  and  gcir  ajiperteanis  |!ropperlic  to 
your  grace,  for  thair  contempt  of  our  hoUie  father  the  Pope,  and  his  lawis,  and 
high  contempt  of  your  grace's  authoritic."  Tiiis  document  was  found  among  the 
king's  papers  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared  that,  of  the  six  hundred  names  on 
the  list,  more  than  three  hundred  belonged  to  the  principal  nobility:  "  Kum  timo- 
rcni  auxerunt  codicilli  post  regis  intcritum  roperti,  c  quibus  supra  treccntorum  h 
prima  nobilitatc  nomina  continebantur."  Buchanan,  JRcrum  Scotlcanan  Jlistoria, 
lib.  XV.  p.  4-24.  Compare  Sadler's  Stale  Papers,  1S()9,  vol.  i.  p.  01;  and  WaCson's 
Historicall  Collections  of  Ecclcsiastick  Affairs  in  Scotland,  1G57,  p.  22.  According 
to  AVatson,  it  "  was  called  the  bloudy  scroll." 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1542,  James  "  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  King  Henry,  who  both  assured  him  of  victory,  since  he  fought  against 
an  heretical  prince,  and  advanced  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  for  prosecuting  the 
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and,  being  assembled  on  the  field,  they  declared  with  one  voice 
that  they  would  not  invade  England.  Threats  and  persuasions 
were  equally  useless.  James,  stung  with  vexation,  returned 
home,  and  ordered  the  army  to  be  disbanded.  Scarcely  had  he 
retired,  when  the  clergy  attempted  to  rally  the  troops,  and  to 
induce  them  to  act  against  the  enemy.  A  few  of  the  peers, 
ashamed  at  what  seemed  a  cowardly  desertion  of  the  king, 
appeared  willing  to  march.  The  rest,  however,  refused  ;  and, 
while  they  were  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  confusion,  the  English, 
taking  them  unawares,  suddenly  fell  upon  their  disorderly  ranks, 
utterly  routed  them,  and  made  a  large  number  prisoners.  In 
this  disgraceful  action,  ten  thousand  Scotch  troops  fled  before 
three  hundred  cavalry."  The  news  being  brought  to  James, 
while  he  was  still  smarting  from  the  disobedience  of  the  nobles, 
was  too  much  for  his  proud  and  sensitive  mind.  Ho  reeled 
under  the  double  shock  ;  a  slow  i'evcr  wasted  his  strength  ;  he 
sunk  into  a  long  stupor  ;  and,  refusing  all  comfort,  he  died  in 
December  1542,  leaving  the  Crown  to  his  infant  daughter, 
Mary,  during  whoso  reign  the  great  contest  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  Church  was  to  be  finally  decided."^ 

The  influence  of  the  nobles  was  increased  by  the  death  of 
James  V.,  and  yet  more  by  the  bad  repute  into  which  the  clergy 
fell  for  having  instigated  a  war,  of  which  the  result  was  so  dis- 
graceful.'"''^ Their  party  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
exiles,  who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  glad  tidingt^,  prepared  to 

war."  CrawfuriTs  IFtstory  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  1782,  4to,  part  i.  p.  48.  Com- 
pare,  in  Slate  Papers  of  Henri/  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  Is  I,  a  letter  written,  in  lo39,  liy  Nor- 
follv  to  CroiiMvell :  "  JJy  diverse  other  waie.s  I  am  advei-ti>c(l  that  the  e!erf,'ic  of 
Scotlande  V.e  in  such  fearo  that  their  king  sho'.d  do  thcire,  as  the  Iciiigcs  highnos  hath 
done  in  this  roalmo,  that  they  do  their  best  to  bring  their  master  to  the  warr;  nnd 
by  many  waics  I  am  advertised  that  a  great  parte  of  tlic  tcmporaltic  there  wold  their 
king  shold  fullowe  our  insam[)le,  wieli  I  pray  God  yevc  liyni  grace  to  come  unto." 
Even  after  the  l)attle  of  Solway,  the  policy  of  the  clergy  was  notoriously  the  same. 
"  And  undouhtedlie,  the  kyrkenien  labor,  by  all  the  nicancs  they  can,  to  einpecho 
the  unitie  and  cstaljlishment  of  tliiesc  two  realmes  ;  up[ion  what  groundes  ye  can 
easelie  conjecture."  Letter  from  t^adler  to  Parr,  dated  Edinburgh,  27th  llarch 
1543,  m  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.  p.  271,  4to,  1830. 

**  "  Ten  thousand  Scottish  troops  Ilcd  nt  the  sight  of  three  hundred  English 
cavalry,  with  scarce  a  momentary  resistance."  Toiler's  Jliittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2G4. 

"  The  best  account  of  these  events  will  l)e  found  in  Tytkr's  History  of  Seotlnml, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  2Gi)-2C7.  I  have  also  constdtcd  Pldpmtlts  liordcr  Hintory,  pp.  372, 
373.  Hollitishend's  Seotti.di  Clironicle,  vol.  ii.  )ip.  2»i7-2n'.».  Pe.iley^s  History,  pp. 
103-iGC.  lAnd.toij  of  Pitxcoltie't  ChronieIcK,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30'i-li'0.  Caldcrvood's 
History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-152.  Buchanan,  Rerum  Scoticarum 
Jlistoria,  lib.  xiv.  pp.  420,  421. 

"  "  This  defeat  being  eo  very  dishonourable,  especially  to  the  clergy,  who 
Btirrcd  up  the  king  to  that  attempt,  nnd  promi.^ed  him  great  success  from  it;  and 
there  being  such  a  visible  evidence  of  the  anger  of  (lod,  fighting  by  his  providence 
against  them,  all  men  were  struck  with  fear  and  astonishment ;  the  bishops  were 
ashamed  to  show  their  faces  for  a  time."  Stevenson^s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, reprinted,  Edinburgh,  1S40,  p.  SO. 
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leave  England/'^  Early  in  1543,  Angus  and  Douglas  returned 
to  Scotland;  *=«  and  were  soon  followed  by  other  nobles,  most 
of  whom  professed  to  be  Protestants,  though,  as  the  result 
clearly  proved,  their  Protestantism  was  inspired  by  a  love  of 
plunder  and  of  revenge.  The  late  king  had,  in  his  will, 
a2)pointed  Cardinal  Beaton  to  be  guardian  of  the  queen, 
and  governor  of  the  realm.^'  Beaton,  though  an  unprinci- 
pled man,  was  very  able,  and  was  respected  as  the  head  of  the 
national  church  ;  he  being  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  and 
primate  of  Scotland.  The  nobles,  however,  at  once  arrested 
him,^°  deprived  him  of  his  regency,  and  put  in  his  place  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who,  at  this  time,  affected  to  be  a  zealous  Prot- 
estant, though,  on  a  fitting  occasion,  he  afterwards  changed 
his  opinions."  Among  the  supporters  of  the  new  creed,  the 
most  powerful  were  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Douglases. 
They  were  now  freed  from  a  proscription  of  fifteen  years  ;  their 

*"  "We  mar  readily  believe  the  assertion  of  an  old  clirouicler,  that  "  the  nobi- 
litie  did  not  greatlie  take  his  death  grievouslie,  because  he  had  iined  manie,  im- 
prisoned more,  and  caused  no  small  few  (for  avoiding  his  displeasure)  to  flic  into 
England,  and  rather  to  commit  themselves  to  the  enemie  than  to  his  anger." 
Hollinah cad's  Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

*"  Hume's  History  of  the  Hjusc  of  Douglas,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

*"*  It  has  been  often  said,  that  this  will  was  forged ;  but  for  such  an  a?scrlion  I 
cannot  find  the  slightest  evidence,  except  the  declaration  of  Arran  [Sadler  s  State 
Papers,  Edinburgh,  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  138),  and  the  testimony,  if  testimony  it  can  be 
called,  of  Scotch  historians,  who  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  the  handwriting, 
and  who,  being  themselves  Protestants,  seem  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  a  man 
being  a  cardinal,  qualifies  him  for  every  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Beaton  waa 
thorouglily  unprincipled,  and  therefore  was  capable  of  the  forgery.  Still,  we  have 
no  proof;  and  the  will  is  such  as  we  might  have  exjieeted  from  the  king  In  re- 
gard to  Arran,  his  affirmation  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on:  for  ho  hated 
Beaton ;  he  was  himself  very  unscrupulous ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  post  which 
Beaton  had  to  vacate  on  the  ground  that  the  will  was  forged.  If  such  circum- 
stances do  not  disqualify  a  witness,  some  of  the  best-established  principles  of  evi- 
dence are  false.  The  reader  who  cares  to  look  further  into  this  subject,  may 
compare,  in  favour  of  the  will  being  forged,  Bucltanan,  Rcrum  Scoticarian  Historia, 
lib.  XV.  p.  42-2,  Abrcdonios,  17C2  ;  jinox's  Jlistori/  of  the  Jicformotion,  edit.  Laing, 
Edinburgh,  181G,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  9'2  ;  Irvinfs  ihstorij  of  i)iunbartonshirc,  second 
edition,  4to,  1860,  p.  102;  and,  in  favour  of  its  being  genuine,  Li/on's  Histori/  of 
^V.  ytm/rcMw,  Edinburgh,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,305.  Some  other  writers  on' the 
subject  leave  it  doubtful:  Ti/tlcr's  History  of  Scotland,  1845,  vol.  iv.  p.  274; 
Lawso7i's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  1836,  p.  99  ;  and  a  note  in  Keith's 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  G3. 

"  On  the  2Gth  of  January  1542-3,  "the  said  cardinall  was  put  in  pressounc  in 
Dalkeith."  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  p.  26.  See  also,  resiiecling  his  imprison- 
ment, a  letter  written,  on  the  IGth  of  March,  by  Angus  and  Douglas,  in  State  Pa- 
pers of  Henry  17//.,  vol.  v.  p.  263.     lie  was  then  in  "firmance." 

■"  His  appointment  was  confirmed  by  parliament  on  the  12th  of  March.  Acts 
of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.'p.  411:  "  tuto' lau'fuU  to  the  quenis  grace 
and  gounour  of  this  realme."  lie  excluded  the  clergv  from  power.  On  20th 
March,  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  writes  to  Henry  YIII.,  that  Sir  George 
Douglas  "brought  me  into  the  council-chamber,  whore  I  found  a  great  number  of 
noblemen  and  others  at  a  long  board,  and  divers  standing,  but  7wt  one  bishop  nor 
priest  among  them.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  board  sat  the  govcrnour."  Sadler's 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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attainder  was  reversed,  and  their  estates  and  honours  were  re- 
stored to  them.'^  It  was  evident  that  not  only  the  executive 
authority,  but  also  the  legislative,  had  jiassed  from  the  Church 
to  the  aristocracy.  And  they,  who  had  the  power,  were  not 
sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  Lord  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  their  party,  had,  like  most  of  them,  in  their  zeal  against  the 
hierarchy,  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Keformation."^  In 
the  spring  of  1543,  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland,  for  a  proposal  which  he  made 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  whose  business  it  was  to  digest 
the  measures  to  be  brought  before  Parliament.  The  proposal 
was,  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  read  the  Bible  in  a 
Scotch  or  English  translation.  The  clergy  arrayed  all  their 
force  against  what  they  rightly  deemed  a  step  full  of  dangen.to 
themselves,  as  conceding  a  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism. But  all  was  in  vain.  The  tide  had  set  in,  and  was  not 
to  be  turned.  The  proposition  was  adopted  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles.  On  their  authority,  it  was  introduced  into 
Parliament.  It  was  passed.  It  received  the  assent  of  the 
government  ;  and,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  Cluirch,  it 
was  proclaimed,  with  every  formality,  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  nobles  thus  attained  the  upper  hand,  when 
they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves.  They  were  resolved 
to  2)lunder  the  Church  ;  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  how  the 
spoil  should  be  shared.  Neither  could  they  determine  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  ;  some  being  in  favour  of  an  open  and 

"  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  ScoilanJ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  419,  424,  423*  ;  ami 
Tytlcr's  Ilisiori/  o/ Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  28u. 

'^  "Had  become  a  convert  to  its  doctrinof;."  7'i/tlcr^s  History  of  Scotlaml,  vol. 
iv.  p.  280.  But  he,  as  well  as  the  other  nobles,  neither  know  nor  cared  niiieli  about 
doctrines;  and  he  was,  moreover,  very  venal,  lu  April  l.")!;?,  Sir  Kal|)h  Sadler 
writes  to  Henry  VIH. :  ''And  the  lord  JIaxwell  told  nie  apart,  '  That,  indeed,  ho 
lacked  silver,  and  had  no  way  of  relief  but  to  your  m:ije:<ty ; '  wliieli  he  prayed  mc 
to  signify  unto  the  same.  I  asked  him  what  would  relievo  him?  and  he  said,  300/.  ; 
'  for  tiie  which,'  he  said,  '  as  your  majesty  Bcemed,  when  he  was  with  your  grace,  to 
have  liim  in  more  trust  and  credit  than  the  rest  of  your  majesty's  prisoners,  so  lie 
trusted  to  do  you  as  pood  service  as  any  of  them ;  and  amongst  them  they  will  do 
yoti  such  service,  as,  if  the  war  Bnccced<'d,  yc  shall  make  an  easy  eon(]uest  of  this 
realm  ;  an  fur  las  part  he  shall  deliver  into  your  hands,  at  the  enlnj  (f  your  army,  the 
keys  of  the  same  on  the  vest  inarches,  bciny  all  the  stronyli'ilds  there  in  his  custody.' 
I  ofl'cred  him  presently  to  write  to  my  lord  of  SiifTolk  for  100/.  for  him,  if  he  would  ; 
but  he  said,  'he  would  stay  till  he  iieard  again  from  your  majesty  in  that  behalf.'" 
b'adler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  10.5. 

'*  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41.5,  425.  Sadler^s  Stat6 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  S.*].  Knox,  in  his  JIi<tory  of  the  Peformation  (edit.  Laing,  vol.  i.  p. 
100),  archly  says,  "  The  clcargy  liearto  long  repugned ;  butt  in  the  end,  convicted 
by  rcassonis,  and  hy  multitud  df  votes  in  tliare  contrarc,  thci  also  condiscendcd  ;  and 
so,  by  Act  of  Tarliament,  it  was  maid  free  to  all  jnan  niul  woman  to  reid  the  Kcrip- 
lures  in  thair  awin  toung,  or  in  the  Engliss  toung ;  and  so  war  all  Actcs  maid  in  the 
contrair  abolished." 
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immediate  schism,  while  others  wished  to  advance  cautiously, 
and  to  temporize  with  their  opponents,  that  they  might  weaken 
the  hierarchy  by  degrees.  The  more  active  and  zealous  section 
of  the  nobles  were  known  as  the  English  party. '^  owing  to  their 
intimate  connexion  with  Henry  VIII.,  from  whom  many  of 
them  received  supplies  of  money.  But,  in  1544,  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  clergy,  headed  by  Arch- 
bishop Beaton,  roused,  with  such  success,  the  old  feelings  of 
national  hatred  against  the  English,  that  the  nobles  were  com- 
pelled for  a  moment  to  bend  before  the  storm,  and  to  advocate 
an  alliance  with  France.  Indeed,  it  seemed  for  a  few  months 
as  if  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy  had  forgotten  their  old  and 
inveterate  hostility,  and  were  about  to  unite  their  strength  in 
one  common  cause,"^ 

This,  however,  was  but  a  passing  delusion.  The  antagonism 
between  the  two  classes  was  irreconcilable."  In  the  spring 
of  1545,  the  leading  Protestant  nobles  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Archbishop  Bcaton,^^  whom  they  hated  more  than 

'*  Or,  as  Keith  calls  them,  "English  lords."  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

"  In  May  1544,  the  English  attacked  Scotland,  Tytler\  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  R16; 
and  in  that  same  month,  the  "Anglo-Scottish  party  "  consisted  only  of  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  and  Glencairn,  since  even  "  Angus,  George  Douglas,  and  their  numerous 
and  powerful  adherents  ,joiaed  the  cardinal."  p.  319.  As  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
Scotch  clergy,  see,  in  Sadlcr''s  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  173,  a  letter  to  Henry  YIIL, 
written  on  the  1st  of  May  15-13  :  "And  as  to  the  kirk-men,  I  assure  your  majesty 
they  seek  the  war  by  all  the  means  they  can,  and  do  daily  entertain  the  noblemen 
with  money  and  rewards  to  sustain  the  wars,  rather  than  there  should  be  any  agree- 
ment with  your  majesty  ;  thinking,  verily,  that  if  peace  and  unity  succeed,  that  they 
shall  be  reformed,  and  lose  their  glory,  which  they  had  rather  die,  and  put  all  this 
realm  in  hazard,  tlian  they  would  forego."     Sec  also  p.  184,  note. 

"  Buchanan  records  a  very  curious  conversation  between  the  Regent  and  Doug- 
las, which,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere,  I  shall  transcribe. 
The  exact  date  of  it  is  not  mentioned,  but,  from  the  context,  it  evidently  took  place 
in  1544  or  1515.  "Ibi  cum  Prorex  suam  deploraret  solitudinem,  et  se  a  nobilitate 
derelictum  quererctur,  Duglassius  ostendit  '  id  ipsius  culpa  fieri,  non  nobilium,  qui 
ct  fortunas  omnes  et  vitam  ad  publicam  salutem  tuendam  conferrent,  quorum  con- 
silio  contempto  ad  sacrilicnlorum  nutum  circumageretur,  qui  foris  imbcllcs,  domi 
seditiosi,  omniumque  periculoruni  expcrtes  alioni  laboris  fructu  ad  suns  voluptates 
abutercnt\ir.  Ex  hoc  fontc  inter  to  et  proceres  facta  est  suspiiio,  qua;  (quod  neutri 
alteris  fidatis)  rebus  gerendis  maxime  est  inipedimento.' "  lierum  Scoticarum  His- 
toria,  lib.  xv.  p.  435.  Buchanan  was,  at  this  time,  about  thirty-eight  years  old  ;  and 
that  some  such  conversation  as  that  which  he  narrates  actually  took  place,  is,  I  think, 
highly  probable,  though  the  historian  may  have  tlirown  in  some  touches  of  his  own. 
At  all  events,  ho  was  too  groat  a  rhetorician  to  invent  what  his  contemporaries 
would  deem  unlikely  to  happen  ;  so  that,  from  either  point  of  vie\v,  the  pass.ige  is 
valuable  as  aa  evidence  of  the  deep-rooted  hostility  which  the  nobles  bore  towards 
the  Church. 

"  Tyilcrs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.  "  The  plot  is  entirely  unknown 
cither  to  our  Scottish  or  English  liistorians  ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  has  been  discovered  in  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  State-paper  Of- 
fice." The  first  suggestion  of  the  murder  was  in  April  ir)i4.  See  Stale  Papers  of 
Henry  VIIL,  vol.  v.  p.  377,  and  the  end  of  the  Profuce  to  vol.  iv.  But  Jlr.  Tytler 
and  the  editor  of  the  State  Papers  appear  to  have  overlooked  a  still  earlier  indication 
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any  one  else,  partly  because  he  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
partly  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of 
their  opponents.  A  year,  however,  elapsed  before  their  purpose 
could  be  ell^icted  ;  and  it  was  not  till  May  1546,  that  Lesley,  a 
young  baron,  accompanied  by  the  Laird  of  Grange,  and  a  few 
others,  burst  into  Saint  Andrews,  and  murdered  the  primate  in 
his  own  castle.^ ° 

The  horror  with  which  the  Church  heard  of  this  foul  and 
barbarous  deed,^"  may  be  easily  imagined.  But  the  conspira- 
tors, nothing  daunted,  and  relying  on  the  support  of  a  powerful 
party,  justified  their  act,  seized  the  castle  of  Saint  Andrews, 
and  prej^ared  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  And  in  this  resolution 
they  were  upheld  by  a  most  remarkable  man,  who  now  first 
appeared  to  public  view,  and  who,  being  admirably  suited  to 
the  age  in  which  he,  lived,  was  destined  to  become  the  most 
conspicuous  character  of  those  troublous  times. 

That  man  was  John  Knox,  To  say  that  he  was  fearless 
and  incorruptible,  that  he  advocated  with  unflinching  zeal 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  he  devoted  himself 
with  untiring  energy  to  Avhat  he  deemed  the  highest  of  all  ob- 
jects, is  only  to  render  common  justice  to  the  many  noble 
attributes  which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  stern,  unrelenting,  and  frequently  brutal  ;  he  was 
not  only  callous  to  human  suticring,  but  he  could  turn  it  into 
a  jest,  and  employ  on  it  the  resources  of  his  coarse,  though  exu- 
berant, humour;^'  and  he  loved  power  so  inordinately,  that, 
unable  to  brook  the  slighest  oj)position,  he  trampled  on  all  who 

of  the  comininj  crime,  in  Sadler'' 8  Papers.  Sec,  in  that  collcctidii,  to!,  i.  p.  VZ,  a  con- 
versation, licld  in  .March  1513,  between  Sir  Ilalph  Sadler  and  iho  Karl  of  Arraii ; 
Sadler  being  conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  On  (Iiat  occasion,  tlic  Earl  of 
Arran  used  an  expression  concerning  Beaton,  the  meaning  of  wliicli  Sir  Kalpli  evi- 
dently understood.  "  '  IJy  God,'  quoth  he,  '  lie  shall  never  conic  out  of  prison  whilst 
I  may  have  mine  own  will,  except  it  he  to  his  farther  viisehief.^  I  allowed  the  same 
well "  (replied  Sadler),  "  and  said,  'It  were  pity,  but  he  should  receive  such  reward 
as  his  merits  did  rerpiire.*" 

■"  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIIT.,  vol.  v.  p.  CCO.  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents^  p.  42. 
CaldcrwoofTs  History  ef  the  Kirk  of  Scot/arid,  vol.  i.  pp.  221-223.  Lindsay  of  Pit- 
ecottic  {Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  481)  relates  a  circumstance  respecting  the  murder, 
which  is  too  horrible  to  mention,  and  of  which  it  i.s  enough  to  say,  that  it  consisted 
of  an  obscene  outrage  committed  on  the  corpse  of  the  victim.  Though  such  facts 
cannot  now  be  published,  they  aro  so  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  complete  silence. 

"^  Ilcspccting  which,  two  Scotch  Protestant  historians  have  expressed  themselves 
in  the  following  tcrm.s :  "God  admonished  men,  by  this  judgement,  that  he  will  in 
end  be  avenged  upon  tyratms  for  their  crueltie,  liowsoever  tlicy  sircnthen  them- 
selves." Caldcrvjood' s  History  of  the  Kirk  ef  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  And,  who- 
ever considers  all  the  circumstances,  "  nmst  acknowledge  it  was  a  stupendous  act  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  whole  was  overruled  and  guided  by  Divine 
Providence."     Sleeensoyi's  History  of  the  Church  and  Slate  of  Scotland,  p.  38. 

"  Even  the  editor  ot  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  Edinburgh,  18)1,  p.  xxxv.,  notices 
•'  the  JU-timcd  merriment  he  displays  in  relating  the  foul  deed  "  of  Dcaton's  murder. 
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crossed  liis  path,  or  stood  even  for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  his 
ulterior  designs. 

The  influence  of  Knox  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  has 
indeed  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  historians,  who  are  too  apt 
to  ascribe  vast  results  to  individual  exertions  ;  overlooldng  those 
large  and  general  causes,  in  the  absence  of  wliich  the  individual 
exertion  would  be  fruitless.  Still,  he  effected  more  than  any 
single  man  f"^  although  the  really  important  period  of  his  life, 
in  regard  to  Scotland,  was  in  and  after  1559,  when  the  triumph 
of  Protestantism  was  already  secure,  and  when  he  reaped  the 
benefit  of  what  had  been  effected  during  his  long  absence  from 
his  own  country.  His  first  effort  was  a  complete  failure,  and, 
more  than  any  one  of  his  actions,  has  injured  his  reputation. 
This  was  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  cruel  murder  of 
Archbishop  Beaton,  in  1546.  He  repaired  to  the  Castle  of 
Saint  Andrews  ;  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  assassins  ;  he  pre- 
pared to  share  their  fate  ;  and,  in  a  work  which  he  afterwards 
wrote,  openly  justified  what  they  had  done.^^  For  this,  nothing- 
can  excuse  him  ;  and  it  is  wiili  a  certain  sense  of  satisfied  jus- 
tice that  we  learn,  that,  in  1547,  the  castle  being  taken  by  the 
French,  Knox  was  treated  with  great  severity,  and  was  made 
work  at  the  galleys,  from  which  he  was  not  liberated  till  1549.^^ 

During  the  next  five  years,  Knox  remained  in  England, 
which  ho  quitted  in  1554.  and  arrived  at  Dieppe.^^  He  then 
travelled  abroad  ;  and  did  not  revisit  Scotland  till  the  autumn 
cf  1555,  when  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  principal  nobles 
and  their  adherents.'"'     From  some  cause,  however,  which  has 

'^  Shortly  before  Lis  death,  he  said,  with  honest  and  justifiable  pride,  "  What  I 
have  bene  to  my  countric,  albeit,  this  vathanki'ull  aige  will  not  kiiowe,  yet  the  aiges 
to  come  wilbc  compelled  to  bear  witues  to  the  treuth."  Bannatync's  Journal, 
Edinburgh,  1800,  p.  119.  Bannatyne  was  Knox's  secretary.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  good  life  of  Knox  should  have  yet  been  published.  That  by  M'Crie  is  an 
undistinguisliing  and  injudicious  panegyric,  which,  by  provoking  a  reaction  of 
opinion,  has  damaged  the  reputation  of  tiio  great  reformer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sect  of  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  are  utterly  blind  to  the  real  grandeur  of  the  man, 
and  unable  to  discern  his  intense  love  of  truth,  and  the  noble  fearlessness  of  his 
nature. 

•^^  Ti/tle/s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  374,  375.  iPCrie's  Life  of  Knox, 
pp.  27,  28.  Lawsoiis  lioman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  151.  Presbytery  Dis- 
played, 1GG3,  4to,  p.  28.  Shields'  Hind  let  loose,  1C87,  pp.  11,  39,  638.  In  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  edit.  Laing,  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  180,  he  calls  it  a  "godly  fact," 
and  says,  "  These  ar  the  workis  of  our  (!od  ;"  which,  in  plain  language,  is  terming 
the  Deity  an  assassin.  But,  bad  as  this  is,  I  agree  with  M'Crie,  that  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence  for  deeming  him  privy  to  the  murder.  Compare,  however,  -.1 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  4'2,  with  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andreivs,  vol.  ii.  p.  SG4. 

''■*  M^Cric's  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  38,  43,  300.  Argyll's  Presbytery  Examined,  1848, 
p.  19, 

"  !['■  eric's  Life  of  K^nox,  pp.  44,  71. 

''°  Ibid.,  p.  99.  As  to  the  nobles,  who  received  him,  and  heard  him  preach,  see 
p.  102. 
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not  been  sufficiently  explained,  but  probably  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  play  a  subordinate  part  among  those  proud  chiefs,  he, 
in  July  1556,  again  left  Scotland,  and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where 
he  had  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation.^'^  He 
stayed  abroad  till  1559,  by  which  time  the  real  struggle  was 
almost  over  ;  so  completely  had  the  nobles  succeeded  in  sapping 
the  foundations  of  the  Church. 

For,  the  course  of  events  having  been  long  prepared,  was 
now  rapid  indeed.  In  1554,  the  queen  dowager  had  succeeded 
Arran  as  regcnt.^^  She  was  that  Mary  of  Guise  whose  marriage 
with  James  V.  we  have  noticed  as  one  of  the  indications  of  the 
policy  then  prevailing.  If  left  alone,  she  would  probably  have 
done  little  harm  f^  but  her  powerful  and  intolerant  family 
exhorted  her  to  suppress  the  heretics,  and,  as  a  natural  part 
of  the  same  scheme,  to  put  down  the  nobles.  By  the  advice 
of  her  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
she,  in  1555,  proposed  to  establish  a  standing  army,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  troops,  which  consisted  of  the  feudal  barons 
and  their  retainers.  Such  a  force,  being  paid  by  the  Crown, 
would  have  been  entirely  under  its  control ;  but  the  nobles  saw 
the  ulterior  design,  and  compelled  Mary  to  abandon  it,  on  the 
ground  that  they  and  their  vassals  were  able  to  defend  Scotland 
without  further  aid.'°     Her  next  attempt  was  to  consolidate 

*'  "  Influenced  by  motives  which  hare  never  been  fully  comprehended,  he  de- 
parted to  Geneva,  where,  for  a  time,  he  bcciimo  pastor  of  a  rrotestunt  congrega- 
tion." Hmscirs  J/intori/ of  (he  CIturrh  t)i  Scotland,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  li);].  M'Ciie, 
who  sees  no  difficulty,  simply  say.«,  "In  the  month  of  .July  1,')5G,  he  left  Scotland, 
and,  having  arrived  at  Dieppe,  he  proceeded  with  his  family  to  Geneva."  Life  of 
Knox,  p.  Iu7. 

"^  Knox,  in  his  savoury  diction,  likens  her  appointment  to  putting  a  saddle  on 
the  back  of  a  cow.  "She  maid  Kegent  in  the  year  of  God  1551;  and  a  croune 
putt  upone  liir  head,  als  seimlyc  a  .'^iglit  (yf  men  had  ei.s),  as  to  jiutt  a  sadill  upoim 
the  back  of  ane  unrewly  kow."  I  copy  this  i>assagc  from  llr.  Laing's  excellent  edi- 
tion of  Knox's  Jlistorj/  of  the  Rcfoyination,  vol.  i.  p.  '212  ;  but  in  Wntsoii's  JJir.tort- 
call  C'ollcclions  of  Kcclcsiasiu-k  Affairs  in  Scotland,  l(if)7,  p.  13,  there  is  a  slightly 
different  version.  "  'As  secndy  a  sight,'  pailii  John  Knox,  in  the  new  gospel  lan- 
guage, 'as  to  put  the  saddle  upon  the  l)ack  of  an  unruly  soic.^" 

"  The  Didce  of  Argyll,  in  his  Prcsbrjtcrif  Kxamiiied,  p.  9,  calls  hor  "  ambitious 
and  intriguing."  Not  only,  however,  is  .'-he  praised  by  Lesley  (Ilislori/,  pp.  289, 
290),  which  might  have  been  expected,  but  even  Buchanan  does  justice  to  her,  in  a 
passage  unusually  gracious  for  bo  Protestant  and  democratic  a  writer.  "  Mors  ejus 
varie  mentes  homiimm  ad'ecit.  Nam  et  apud  rjuosdain  eorum,  fjuibuscum  nrmis  con- 
tcudit,  non  mediocre  sui  desideriuni  reli(iuif.  Erat  enim  singular!  ingenio  prtcdita, 
et  animo  ad  ajquitateni  admodura  propenso."  Buchanan,  Jicruin  Scoticai'um  His- 
toria,  lib.  xvi.  p.  487. 

*"  Historic  of  Scotland,  book  ii.  p.  01,  In  Robertson's  Works,  1P31.  Ti/tlcr's  His- 
lory,  vol.  V.  pp.  22,  23.  It  appears,  from  Lesley  (Jlistor;/,  pp.  254,  255),  that  some 
of  the  nobles  were  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  favour.  "  Albeit 
Bum  of  the  lordis  of  the  nobilitie  for  pleasour  of  the  qucnc  seamed  to  aggre  thairto 
for  the  tyme,  yit  the  barronis  and  gcntill  men  was  nathing  content  thairwith"  .... 
"  affirming  that  thair  foirfathcris  and  predicessouris  Ivnd  defendit  the  saniyn"  {i.  e. 
the  realm)  "  mouy  huudreth  yeris,  vailycautlie  with  thair  awiu  handis." 
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the  interests  of  the  Catholic  party,  which  she  effected,  in  1558, 
by  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  dauphin.  This  increased  the 
influence  of  the  Guises,®'  whose  niece,  ah-eady  queen  of  Scotland, 
would  now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  become  queen  of 
France.  They  urged  their  sister  to  extreme  measures,  and  prom- 
ised to  assist  her  with  French  troops.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nobles  remained  firm,  and  prepared  for  the  struggle.  In 
December  1557,  several  of  them  had  drawn  up  a  covenant,  agree- 
ing to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  resist  the  tyranny  with  which 
they  were  threatened.®^  They  now  took  the  name  of  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  and  sent  forth  their  agents  to  secure  the  sub- 
scriptions of  those  who  wished  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church.®' 
They,  moreover,  wrote  to  Knox,  whose  style  of  preaching,  being 
very  popular,  would,  they  thought,  be  useful  in  stirring  up  the 
people  to  rebellion.®^  He  was  then  in  Geneva,  and  did  not 
arrive  in  Scotland  till  May  1559,®'^  by  which  time  the  result  of 
the  impending  contest  was  hardly  doubtful,  so  successful  had 
the  nobles  been  in  strengthening  their  party,  and  so  much  rea- 
son had  they  to  expect  the  support  of  Elizabeth. 

Nine  days  after  Knox  entered  Scotland,  the  first  blow  was 
struck.  On  the  11th  of  May  1559,  he  jjreached  in  Perth.  Af- 
ter the  sermon,  a  tumult  arose,  and  the  people  plundered  the 
churches,  and  pulled  down  the  monasteries.  ®°  The  queen- regent, 
hastily  assembling  troops,  marched  towards  the  town.  But  the 
nobles  were  on  the  alert.  The  Earl  of  Glcncairn  joined  the 
Congregation  vs^ith  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;    and  a 

"'  "It  completed  the  almost  despotic  power  of  the  house  of  Guise."  Ti/tlcr's 
Jlistor;/  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  27. 

"^  This  covenant,  which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  is 
dated  3d  of  December  1557.  It  is  printed  in  Stevenson^ s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  47 ;  in  Calderwood's  Historrj  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327 ;  and  iu 
Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  273,  274. 

"'  In  1.558,  "  the  lords  of  the  coiijiregation  had  sent  agents  through  the  kingdom 
to  solicit  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  a  reformation."  Stephen's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlayid,  London,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

"'  Keith  {Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  82)  calls  him  "  a 
trumpeter  of  rebellion,"  which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  very  much  to  his  credit 
too,  though  the  courtly  bishop  imputes  it  to  him  as  a  fault.  The  Scotch,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  their  rebellious  spirit,  would  long  since  have  lost  their  liberties. 

"*  "  He  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  22d  of  April  155y,  and  landed  safely  at  Leith 
in  the  beginning  of  May."  M^Cric's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  139.  Knox  himself  says, 
"the  sccound  of  Maij."  History  of  the  Reformation,  edit.  Laing,  vol.  i.  p.  818. 
"  He  v/as  called  home  by  the  noblemen  that  cnterprised  the  Reformation."  Spotiis' 
woode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edit.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO. 

""  Penny'' s  JVaditions  of  Perth,  p.  310.  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
vol.  i.  pp.  821-323.  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  320;  and  a  spirited 
narrative  in  Buchanan's  Rcrnm  Scoticarum  Historia,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  471,  472.  Some 
interesting  circumstances  are  also  preserved  in  Lesley's  History,  pp.  271,  272;  but, 
though  Lesley  was  a  contemporary,  he  erroneously  places  the  riot  in  1558.  He, 
moreover,  ascribes  to  Kuox  language  more  inflammatory  than  that  ■which  he  really 
used. 
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treaty  was  concluded  by  wliicli  both  sides  agreed  to  disarm,  on 
condition  that  no  one  should  bo  punished  for  what  had  already 
happened."  Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
that  i)eace  was  impossible.  In  a  few  days,  war  again  broke  out  ; 
and  this  time  the  result  was  more  decisive.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  mustered  in  great  force.  Perth,  Stirling,  and 
Linlithgow,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  queen-regent  retreated 
before  them.  She  evacuated  Edinburgh  ;  and,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  the  Protestants  entered  the  capital  in  triumph."' 

All  this  was  done  in  seven  weeks  from  the  breaking  out  of 
the  first  riot.  Both  parties  were  now  willing  to  negotiate,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  time  ;  the  queen-regent  expecting  aid  from 
France,  the  Lords  expecting  it  from  England.*^  But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Elizabeth  being  tardy,  the  Protestants  after  waiting 
for  some  months,  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  the 
reinforcements  arrived.  In  October,  the  principal  peers,  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Chastelherault,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  assembled  at  Edinburgli. 
A  great  meeting  was  held,  of  which  Lord  Pvuthven  was  api)oint- 
ed  president,  and  in  wdnch  the  queen-regent  w\as  solemnly  sus- 
pended from  the  government,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  ojiposed 
to  "  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  liberty  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nobles.'""" 

"  Tiillcr''s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  50,  62,  63.  Of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
Chalmers  {Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  485)  say?,  that  he  was  a  "  religious  niflian,  ^vllo  en- 
joyed pensions,  from  Henry  VIII.,  for  injuring  the  country  of  hi.s  birth,  and  bcne- 
tits."  This,  besides  being  un<,'raniinatical,  is  foolish.  Glencairn,  like  the  other  aris- 
tocratic leaders  of  the  Kcforniation,  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  by  sordid  motives; 
but,  so  far  from  injuring  his  country,  he  rendered  it  great  service. 

""  Ti/tlcr^s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  64-73. 

^  It  is  stated  of  the  queen-regent,  that,  in  July  1550,  "  shoo  had  Bcnt  alreadio 
to  France  for  more  men  of  warr."  8ee  the  curious  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Ilistorio 
of  the  Iv-tate  of  Scotland,  from  July  1558  to  April  ISf.u,"  in  Miscdlany  of  the  Wod- 
row  Society,  \\  63,  Edinburgh,  1814.  All  sorts  of  rumours  were  circulated  ;  and  a 
letter,  dated  l'2th  October  15:)'.),  says,  "  Sunnne  thinkc  the  regent  will  departc 
Bccretlic.  Summe  that  she  will  to  Yuchkcith,  for  that  three  phippes  arc  a  preparing. 
Summe  sayc  that  she  \a  veric  sickc.  Summo  saye  the  devill  cannot  kill  her."  Sad- 
ler's State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

1"  Tytlcrs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  104.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  October 
1559.  Compare  <S'o<ii!r/s  ASVaic  7'fl/)cr.v,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  "This  Jlondaye,  the  22  of 
October,  was  the  douagier  depriveil  from  her  authoritio  by  common  consent  of  all 
lords  and  barons  here  present."  On  this  occ;isiou,  "  Johnc  Willocko,"  the  preacher, 
delivered  himself  of  a  discourse  in  favour  of  her  deposition.  Among  other  argu- 
ments, he  said,  "  that  in  deposing  of  princes,  and  the.se  that  have  iK-cnc  in  authoritio, 
God  did  not  alwayes  use  his  imnicdiat  power,  but  sometimes  he  used  other  meanes, 
which  His  wisdome  thought  goo<l,  and  justice  approved.  As  by  Asa,  lie  removed 
3Iaacha,  his  ownc  mother,  from  honour  and  authoritio,  which  before  she  had  used ; 
by  Jehu  He  destroyed  Joram,  and  the  whole  posteritic  of  Achab."  Tlurrefore  "he 
(the  orator)  "  could  sec  no  rcasoun  why  they,  the  borne  counsellors,  the  nobilitic 
and  barons  of  the  realme,  might  not  just'lic  deprive  her  from  all  rciriment."  6[aW«r- 
voodl's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  pp.  510,  541  ;  and  Knox's  History  of  the  Jiefonna- 
iion,  vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443. 
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In  the  winter,  an  English  fleet  sailed  into  the  Frith,  and 
anchored  near  Edinhiirgh/"  In  January  1560,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  arrived  at  Berwick,  and  concluded,  on  the  part  of 
Elizabeth,  a  treaty  with  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  by  vir- 
tue of  which,  the  English  army  entered  Scotland  on  the  2d  of 
April. '"^  Against  this  combination,  the  government  could 
effect  nothing,  and  in  July,  was  glad  to  sign  a  peace,  by  which 
the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
power  of  administration  was  virtually  consigned  to  the  Protest- 
ant Lords.^"^ 

The  complete  success  of  this  great  revolution,  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  was  effected,  are  of  themselves  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  energy  of  those  general  causes  by  which  the  whole  movement 
was  controlled.  For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there 
had  been  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  Church  ; 
and  the  issue  of  that  struggle  was,  the  establishment  of  the 
Keformation,  and  the  triumph  of  the  aristocracy.  They  had, 
at  last,  carried  their  point.  The  hierarchy  was  overthrown,  and 
replaced  by  new  and  untried  men.  All  the  old  notions  of  apos- 
tolic succession,  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  of  the  divine 
right  of  ordination,  were  suddenly  discarded.  The  offices  of  the 
Church  were  performed  by  heretics,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
not  even  been  ordained. '"•'     Finally,  and  to  crown  the  whole,  in 

""  The  Diurnal  of  Occnrrenis,  pp.  55,  272,  says,  that  the  fleet  arrived  on  24th 
of  January  1550-00;  "aucht  greit  schippis  of  Inglaiid  in  the  raid  of  Lcith."  And  a 
letter  (in  Sadkr^s  Stale  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  097),  dated  the  2od  of  Januai-y,  says,  "the 
shippes  arrived  yesterdaye  in  the  Frythc  to  the  nombcr  of  ix.  or  x.,  as  yet,  and  the 
remanent  foilowith."  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  loth  of  January,  given  in  a  note 
to  Keillis  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  is  evidently  erroneous.  Im- 
portant as  the  event  was,  its  exact  date  is  not  mentioned  cither  by  Tyller  (Histor>/ 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  114,  115),  or  by  Chalmers  {Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  031). 

'°-  Chalinerii'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  0;!2.  luiox's  Historij  of  the  Jicformation,  voL 
ii.  p.  57.  The  Bcrwiek  treaty,  in  February,  is  printed  in  Keith's  Church  and  State 
in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  258-262.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  that  the 
English  troops  were  well  received  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  old  and  bitter  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  nations.  "  Especially  in  Fyfe  they  were  thankfully  receaved, 
and  weU  entreated,  with  such  ([uictnos  and  gentle  entertaincment  betwixt  our  nation 
and  them,  as  no  man  would  have  thought  that  ever  there  had  beine  any  variance." 
A  TUstorie  of  the  Edatc  of  Scotland,  from  155S  to  1500,  in  Miscellany  of' the  Wodrow 
Society,  p.  7*8. 

_  i»3  a  Vpoun  the  vi.  day  of  Julij,  it  wes  concludit  and  finallie  cndit  betuix  the 
saids  ambassatouris,  tuitching  all  dcbaittis,  contraversics  and  materis  concernyng 
the  assciging  of  Leith,  dcpairting  of  the  Frenchemen  thairfra,  and  randcring  of  tlie 
same ;  and  the  said  peax  daitit  this  said  day."  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  pp.  277, 
278.  Sec  also  p.  60  ;  and  Keith's  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  295. 

'"  "  That  Knox  liimself  was  in  priest's  orders,  is  a  fact  which  his  biographer,  the 
iitc  Dr.  M'Crie,  has  placed  beyond  di.<pute  ;  and  some  of  the  oth.er  loaders  were  also 
priests ;  but  the  greater  numlier  of  the  preachers,  and  all  those  who  subsequently 
became  ministers,  were  totally  without  any  orders  whatever,  not  even  such  as  the 
superintendents  could  have  given  them ;  "for  their  own  supposed  cad,  the  election 
of  the  people,  and  the  civil  ceremony  of  induction  to  the  living,  was  all  that  was 
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the  Bummer  of  that  same  year,  1560,  the  Scotch  parliament 
passed  two  laws,  which  utterly  subverted  the  ancient  scheme. 
By  one  of  these  laws,  every  statute  which  had  ever  been  enacted 
in  favour  of  the  Church,  was  at  once  repealed.'"^  By  the  other 
law,  it  was  declared  that  wdioever  either  said  mass,  or  was  pres- 
ent while  it  was  said,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  lose  his  goods  ; 
for  the  second  offence  he  exiled  ;  and  for  the  third  oftence,  he 
put  to  death. ^"'^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  an  institution,  which  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  more  than  a  thousand  year.-,  was  shivered,  and  fell  to  pieces. 
And,  from  its  fall,  great  things  were  augured.  It  w^as  believed, 
that  the  people  would  be  enlightened,  that  their  eyes  were  open- 
ing to  their  former  follies,  and  that  the  reign  of  superstition 
was  about  to  end.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and  what  is 
too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  in  these  affairs  there  is  an  order 
and  a  natural  sequence,  which  can  never  be  reversed.  This  is, 
that  every  institution,  as  it  actually  exists,  no  matter  what  its 
name  or  pretences  may  be,  is  the  effect  of  public  opinion  far 
more  than  the  cause  ;  and  that  it  will  avail  nothing  to  attack 
the  institution,  unless  you  can  first  change  the  opinion.  In 
Scotland,  the  Church  was  grossly  superstitious  ;  but  it  did  not, 
therefore,  follow,  that  to  overthrow  the  establishment,  would 
lessen  the  evil.  They  who  think  that  superstition  can  be  weak- 
ened in  this  way,  do  not  know  the  vitality  of  that  dark  and  ill- 
omened  principle.  Against  it,  there  is  only  one  weapon,  and 
that  weapon  is  knowledge.  When  men  aro  ignorant,  they  must 
bo  superstitious  ;  and  wherever  superstition  exists,  it  is  sure 
to  organize  itself  into  some  kind  of  system,  which  it  makes 
its  home.  If  you  drive  it  from  that  homo,  it  will  find  another. 
The  spirit  transmigrates  ;  it  assumes  a  new  form  ;  but  still 
it  lives.  How  idle,  then,  is  that  Avarflire  which  reformers  are 
too  apt  to  wage,  in  which  they  slay  the  carcass,  and  spare  the 
life  !     The  husk,  forsooth,   they  seek  out,  and    destroy  ;    but 

then  'judged  necessary.'"  Stcjihciis  IHsior;/  rf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  18 IS,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145,  140.  "A  iicw-fasliioiied  Kort  of  ministry,  uiikuown  in  llio  Christian 
Church  for  all  preceding  gciiciMtions."  Kcifh\i  Church  and  Stale  in  Scotland,  vol. 
iii.  p.  204.     Compare  Aryj/lCn  J^rcabtjlaij  Jixavtincd,  p|).  34-;iG. 

'"  "Tlic  tlirc  cstaitis  of  parliament  lies  anullit  und  declarit  all  silc  nctcs  maid  in 
tymcs  bipast  not  aggrciiig  w'  goildin  vrord  and  now  coiUniir  to  tl-.c  eonfessioun  of 
cure  fay'  according  to  the  Siiid  word  puhli.-t  in  this  parliament,  Tohc  of  nanc  avalc 
force  nor  clfect.  And  deccrnis  tiie  f;aid  actis  and  every  .".ne  of  thmnc  to  hauc  na 
effect  nor  strenth  in  (ymc  to  cum."  Ads  of  the  Parliament.-,  of  Scotland,  1814, 
folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  0S5.     This  was  on  24th  August  1500. 

10*  "Tija^  na  mancr  of  per.?on  nor  personis  say  mess  nor  zit  licir  mesa  nor  be  put 
thairat  vnder  the  pane  of  confiscatioun  of  all  tliair  gud  movable  and  vnmovablc  and 
pvncissing  of  thair  bodcis  at  the  discrctioun  of  the  magistrat  within  quhais  jurisdic- 
tioun  sik  personis  happynis  to  be  apprcheudit  fTor  the  first  fait :  Banissing  of  the 
Realmc  for  the  secund  fait,  and  justifying  to  the  dcid  for  tbo  thrid  fait."  Jbid., 
24th  August  1  560,  vol.  ii.  p.  -505. 
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"within  that  husk  is  a  seed  of  deadly  poison,  whose  vitality  they 
are  unable  to  impair,  and  which,  shifted  from  its  place,  bears 
fruit  in  another  direction,  and  shoots  up  with  a  fresh,  and  often 
a  more  fatal  exuberance. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  institution,  v/hether  political  or 
religious,  represents,  in  its  actual  working,  the  form  and  pres- 
sure of  the  age.  It  may  be  very  old  ;  it  may  bear  a  venerated 
name  ;  it  may  aim  at  the  highest  objects  ;  but  whoever  care- 
fully studies  its  history,  will  find  that,  in  practice,  it  is  succes- 
sively modified  by  successive  generations,  and  that,  instead  of 
controlling  society,  it  is  controlled  by  it.  When  the  Protestant 
Reformation  v/as  cfiectcd,  the  Scotch  were  excessively  ignorant, 
and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  Reformation,  they  remained  ex- 
cessively superstitious.  How  long  that  ignorance  continued, 
and  *what  its  results  were,  wo  shall  presently  see  ;  but  before 
entering  into  that  inquiry,  it  will  be  advisable  to  trace  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  Reforir.ation  itself,  in  connexion 
with  the  powerful  class  by  whose  authority  it  was  established. 

The  nobles,  having  overthrown  the  Church,  and  stripped 
it  of  a  large  part  of  its  wealth,  thought  that  they  were  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  labour.  They  had  slain  the  enemy, 
and  they  wished  to  divide  the  spoil. ^"^  But  this  did  not  suit 
the  views  of  the  Protestant  preachers.  In  their  opinion,  it  was 
impious  to  secularise  ecclesiastical  j)i'operty,  and  turn  it  aside 
to  protano  purposes.  They  held,  that  it  was  right,  indeed,  for  the 
lords  to  plunder  the  Church  ;  but  they  took  for  granted  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  robbery  were  to  enrich  themselves.  They  were 
the  godly  men  ;  and  it  v/as  the  business  of  tlie  ruling  classes  to 
endow  tlicra  with  benefices,  from  which  the  old  and  idolatrous 
clergy  were  to  be  expelled.'"'* 

In  accordance  with  these  opinions,  Knox  and  his  colleagues, 
in  August  1560,  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  calling  on 
the  nobles  to  restore  the  Cliurch  property  wdiich  they  had  seized, 

""  As  Robortsou  say.^,  in  liis  meiisured,  and  somowliat  fecblo,  stylo,  "  Among 
the  Scottish  nobiUty,  some  haled  the  persons,  and  otUois  coveted  tlie  wealth,  of  the 
dignilied  clergy  ;  and  by  .iboiishiiig  that  order  of  men,  tlie  former  indulged  their 
resentment,  and  the  latter  hoped  to  gratii'y  their  avarice."  jlistort/  of  Scotlaiid, 
book  iii.  p.  IIO,  in  Itobcrtson's  Works,  edit.  18:51.  The  contemporary  narrative,  in 
A  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  p.  209,  sounds  much  more  vigorous  to  my  car.  "  In  all 
thid  tyme  "  (15d9),  "all  kirkmennis  goodia  and  geir  ivei-  spoulzeit  and  reft  fra 
thame,  iu  cueric  place  quhair  the  samyne  culd  be  apprehendit ;  lur  ciierie  man  for 
the  maist  pairt  that  culd  get  any  thing  perlenyng  to  any  kiikmcn,  tlioeht  the  same 
as  wcle  won  geir." 

'-"'  "  Knox  never  dreamed  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  to  be  secu- 
larized ;  but  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  simply  to  remove  the  old  incumbents, 
and  then  take  possession  of  their  benefices."  Step/icn's  Jlisfory  of  (he  Church  of 
Scotland,  \o\.  \.  \).  lO'i.  "The  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  they  never  contem- 
plated for  a  moment  were  to  bo  seized  by  the  Protestant  nobility."  Lawsori's  JRo- 
via)i  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  '23o. 
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and  to  have  it  properly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  new  min- 
isters."" To  this  request,  those  powerful  chiefs  did  not  even 
vouchsafe  a  rejily.''"  They  were  content  with  matters  as  they 
actually  stood,  and  were,  therefore,  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
existing  arrangement.  They  had  fought  the  fight  ;  they  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  shared  the  spoil.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  peaceably  relinquish  what  they  had  won 
with  infinite  difficulty.  Nor  was  it  likely  that,  after  being 
engaged  in  an  arduous  straggle  with  the  Church  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  having  at  length  conquered  their  inveterate 
enemy,  they  should  forego  the  fruits  of  their  triumph  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  preachers,  whom  they  had  but  recently  called  to 
their  aid  ;  low-born  and  obscure  men,  who  should  rather  deem 
it  an  honour  that  they  were  permitted  to  associate  with  their 
superiors  in  a  common  enterprise,  but  were  not  to  presume  on 
that  circumstance,  nor  to  suppose  that  they,  who  only  entered 
the  field  at  the  eleventh  hour,  were  to  share  the  booty  on  any 
thing  approaching  to  terms  of  equality.''^ 

But  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  little  knew  the  men  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal.  Still  less,  did  they  understand  the 
character  of  their  own  age.  They  did  not  see  that,  in  the  state 
of  society  in  which  they  lived,  superstition  Avas  inevitable,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  spiritual  classes,  though  dc]ircsscd  for  a 
moment,  were  sure  speedily  (o  rise  again.  The  nobles  had  over- 
turned the  Church  ;  ])ut  tlio  ])rinciplcs  on  wliicli  Church  au- 
thority is  based,  remained  intact.  All  that  was  done,  was  to 
change  the  name  and  the  form.  A  new  hierarchy  was  quickly 
organized,  which  succeeded  tlio  old  one  in  the  afiections  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  it  did  more.  For,  tlie  Protestant  clergy, 
neglected  by  the  nobles,  and  iniendowed  by  the  state,  had  only 
a  miserable  pittance  whereupon  to  live,  and  they  necessarily 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  where  alone  they 
could  find  support  and  sympathy.  "^     Hence,  a  closer  and  more 

'"'  Compare  Knox'K  HiHor;/  of  (he  L'cformntion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  RO-02,  v.-illi  M'Cric's 
Life  of  Knox,  p.  IT'J.  Of  tliia  docuiiiciit,  M'Cric  .«iiy8,  "  Tlicrc  c:in  bo  no  doubt  that 
it  received  the  sanction,  it'  it  waa  not  liic  compositioii,  of  tlic  refnrnior."  ....  "It 
called  upon  ihem"  (the  nobles)  "to  restore  tbc  patrimony  of  the  Churoli,  of  which 
they  had  niijwstly  possessed  themselves." 

""  "  Making  no  answer  to  the  last  point."  SpottiRwmlcs  Jliafory  of  the  Church 
if  Scotlftiiil,  v(d.  i.  p.  327.  "  Without  taking  any  notice."  Keith's  Affairs  of 
\:hurch  <iiid  Stale,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

'"  "They  viewed  the  ]*rotestant  preachers  as  low-horn  individuals,  not  fur 
raised  above  iho  condition  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen,  without  inlluenee,  authority, 
or  importance."  Lnx'soiCs  Jioman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  251.  "None 
were  more  uumercituli  to  tiie  poore  ministers  than  they  that  had  the  greatest  share 
of  the  kirk  rents."     ('uldcrnood'it  Ilislorii  of  (he  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  ]).  42. 

'"  In  l.Odl,  "Notwithstanding  the  lull  estal)lislitn(.-nt  of  the  Ild'orination,  the 
Protestant  ministers  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  dependent  upon  the 
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intimate  union  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Hence, 
too,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  smarting 
under  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated,  disj^layed 
that  hatred  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that  jDcculiar  detestation 
of  monarchical  government,  which  they  showed  whenever  they 
dared.  In  their  pulpits,  in  their  presbyteries,  and  in  their  Gen- 
eral Assemblies,  they  encouraged  a  democratic  and  insubordi- 
nate tone,  which  eventually  produced  the  happiest  results,  by 
keeping  alive,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  but 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  made  the  higher  ranks  rue  the  day, 
when,  by  their  ill-timed  and  selfish  parsimony,  they  roused  the 
wrath  of  so  powerful  and  implacable  a  class. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  in  1560,  had  left  the 
nobles  in  possession  of  the  government ;  '^^  and  it  was  for  them 
to  decide  to  what  extent  the  Reformed  clergy  should  be  endowed. 
The  first  petition,  presented  by  Knox  and  his  brethren,  was 
passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  But  the  ministers  were 
not  so  easily  put  aside.  Their  next  step  was,  to  present  to  the 
Privy  Council  what  is  known  as  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
in  which  they  again  urged  their  request."^  To  the  tenets  con- 
tained in  this  book,  the  council  had  no  objection  ;  but  they 
refused  to  ratify  it,  because,  by  doing  so,  they  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  that  the  new  church  had  a  right  to  the 
revenues  of  the  old  one.'*''  A  certain  share,  indeed,  they  were 
willing  to  concede.  What  the  share  should  be,  was  a  matter 
of  serious  dispute,  and  caused  the  greatest  ill-will  between  the 
two  parties.     At  length,  the  nobles  broke  silence,  and,  in  De- 

precarious  assistance  of  their  flock?."  Tiitler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  207. 
Conipai'e  a  letter,  written  by  Knox,  in  15{K),  on  "the  cxtreamo  povertie 'wherein 
our  ministers  are  biought."     Knox'' a  Jlistori/  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  542. 

'"  "The  limited  authority  which  the  Crown  had  hitherto  possessed,  was  almost 
entirely  anniliiiatcd,  and  the  aristocratical  power,  which  always  predominated  in  the 
Scottish  government  (?),  became  supreme  and  incontroUable."  liussclVs  Ilistori/  of 
the  Churchill  Scotland,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

*'*  See  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  reprinted  in  A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  part  i.,  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1837.  Tiiey  summed 
up  their  recpiests  in  one  comprehensive  passage  (p.  110),  that  "the  liaill  rentis  of 
the  Kirk  abusit  in  Papistrie  sal  be  referrit  ngaine  to  the  Kirk."  In  another  part 
(p.  106),  they  frankly  admit  tliat,  "  v.e  doubt  not  but  some  of  our  petitions  shall 
appcare  strange  <uito  you  at  the  first  sight." 

"^  "The  form  of  polity  recommended  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  never 
obtained  the  proper  sanction  of  the  State,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  tiie  avarice 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  desirous  of  securing  to  themselves  the 
revenues  of  tlie  Church."  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Societi/,  p.  324.  See  also 
ArgyWs  Fresln/tcry  Examined,  p.  26.  Many  of  the  nobles,  however,  did  sign  it 
(Knox's  History  of  the  Rcforviation,  vol.  ii.  p.  129);  but,  says  Ppottiswoode  (///.'?- 
lory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  873),  "  Most  of  tliose  tliat  subscribed,  get- 
ting into  their  hands  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  could  never  be  induced  to 
part  therewith,  and  turned  greater  enemies  in  that  point  of  church  patrimony  than 
were  the  papists,  or  any  other  whatsoever." 
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cembcr  1561,  they  declared  that  the  Eeformed  clergy  should 
only  receive  one-sixth  of  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  the 
remaining  five-sixths  being  divided  between  the  government 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood."*  The  meaning  of  this  was 
easily  understood,  since  the  Catholics  were  now  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  government,  and  the  government  was,  in  fact, 
the  nobles  themselves,  who  were,  at  that  period,  the  monopo- 
lizers of  political  power. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  naturally  happened,  that,  when  the 
arrangement  was  made  known,  the  i^reachcrs  were  greatly 
moved.  They  saw  how  unfavourable  it  was  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and,  therefore,  they  held  that  it  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  Hence,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  contrived 
by  the  devil,  whose  purposes  it  was  calculated  to  serve.  "^  For, 
now.  they  who  travailed  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  were  to 
be  discouraged,  and  were  to  suffer,  in  order  that  what  rightly 
belonged  to  them  might  be  devoured  by  idle  bellies.''^  The 
nobles  might  benefit  for  a  time,  but  the  vengeance  of  God  was 
swift,  and  would  most  assuredly  overtake  them."'  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  it  was  nothing  but  spoliation.  In  a  really 
Christian  land,  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  would  be  left 
untouched. ^^^      But,  in    Scotland,  alas  !    Satan   had  prevail- 

'"^  J/'CivV.'!  Life  of  Knox,  p.  204.  Knox's  IThtorji  of  the  Kr/onnatlon.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
298-301,  8U7-;J09.  Buchnvmi's  licDmi  Scoticnrum  jlistoria,  lib.  xvii.  p.  500  The 
noininal  arrangciiicnf,  wliich  was  contrived  with  considt'i-able  art,  was,  tliat  onc-tliird 
of  the  chinch  revenues  should  be  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  part  lor  the  gov- 
ernment, and  another  part  for  the  preacliers.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were 
gravely  assigned  to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who,  at  that  very  moment,  were  liable, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the  penalty  of  death,  if  they  performed  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  3Ien,  whose  lives  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  were  not  likely  to 
quarrel  with  the  government  about  money  matters ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
nearly  every  thing  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  noblrs. 

'"  "  The  Ministoris,  cvin  in  the  begynnyng,  in  pnblict  Scrmonia  opjioncfl  thame 
selves  to  snchc  corruptioim,  for  tliei  ibirsaw  the  purpose  of  the  Devill."  Knox's 
Ilistort/  ofi/ie  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  .310. 

'"  "i'orit  scemeth  altogether  unreasonable  that  idle  belloi.s  sail  devourc  and 
consume  the  patrimonio  of  the  Kirk",  wliill  the  faithfull  travellers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyardc  sufler  extreme  povertie,  and  the  needle  members  of  Christ's  bodic  arc 
altogether  neglected."  CnlJrrwoo'l'n  J/islori/  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  485.  This 
was  in  1.500;  and,  in  1.571,  the  celebrated  Ferguson,  in  oik;  of  his  Kcrmons,  declared 
that  the  holders  of  church  property,  most  of  whom  were  the  nobility,  were  "ruf- 
fians." See  an  extract  from  hrs  sermon,  in  ChnhnrrsC  Jllstor}/  of  J)ntifvr)nlinc,  \\. 
300,  Edinburgh,  1841.  "For  this  day  Christ  is  Fpuilzeit  atnang  us,  (luiiil  y^  quhilk 
aucht  to  manteno  the  Ministcric  of  the  Kirk  ami  the  pure,  is  gcuin  to  prophanc 
men,  flattereris  in  court,  rufliancs,  and  hyrelingis." 

'"  In  September  1571,  John  Row  "  preichcd,  wha  in  piano  pulpct  pronunced  to 
the  lordis,  ibr  thair  covetusnos,  and  becaus  they  wold  not  grant  the  just  peti- 
tioncs  of  the  Kirk,  Godis  heastic  vengeance  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  said,  moreover, 
'I  cair  not,  my  lordis,  your  displcasour ;  for  I  speik  my  conscience  bcfoir  God,  wha 
will  not  sutler  sic  wickitncs  and  contempt  vnpunished."  Bannatync's  Journal,  edit. 
Edinburgh,  1800,  p.  257. 

"•  In  1576,  the  General  Assembly  declared,  that  their  right  to  "  the  patrimonie 
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ed,"^'  and  Christian  chanty  had  waxen  cold.*- '^  In  Scotland, 
property,  which  should  be  regarded  as  sacred,  had  been  broken 
up  and  divided  ;  and  the  division  was  of  the  worst  kind,  since, 
by  it,  said  Knox,  two-thirds  are  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  other 
third  is  shared  between  God  and  the  devil.  It  was  as  if  Joseph, 
when  governor  of  Egypt,  had  refused  food  to  his  brethren,  and 
sent  them  back  to  their  families  with  empty  sacks. '^^  Or,  as 
another  preacher  suggested,  the  Church  was  now,  like  the  Mac- 
cabees of  old,  being  oppressed,  sometimes  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
sometimes  by  the  Egyj)tians.'^^ 

of  the  Kirk"  was  "ex  jure  divino."  Acts  of  tke  General  Assemblies  of  ike  Kirlc  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  860,  Edinburgli,  1889,  4to.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a 
Scotch  divine  evinces  how  deeply  the  members  of  his  profession  felt  this  .spoliation 
of  the  Church,  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  mention  it.  See  Jacob's  Vow,  by  Dr. 
John  Cockburn,  Edinburgh,  1696,  pp.  422,  423,  425.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  a  recent  writer,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lyon,  who  deliberately  asserts  that, 
because  these  and  similar  acts  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  therefore  the  queen 
came  to  a  violent  end  ;  such  being  the  just  punishment  of  sacrilege.  "The  prac- 
tice "  (of  saying  masses  for  the  dead)  "  ceased,  of  course,  at  the  Reformation ;  and 
the  money  was  transferred  by  Q\ieen  Mary  to  the  civil  authorities  of  the  town. 
This  was,  undoubtedly,  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  for,  though  sacrificial  masses  for  the 
dead  was  an  error,  yet  the  guardians  of  the  money  so  bequeathed,  were  under  au 
obligation  to  apply  it  to  a  sacred  purpose.  This,  and  other  sacrilegious  acts  on  the 
part  of  Mary,  of  a  still  more  decided  and  extensive  character,  have  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  subsequently  befell  her."  History 
of  St.  Andreius,  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Lyon,  M.A.,  Presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Elsewhere  (vol.  it.  p.  40i))  the  same 
divine  mentions,  that  the  usual  punishment  for  sacrilege  is  a  failure  of  male  is.suc. 
"The  following  examples,  selected  from  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  according  to 
its  boundaries  before  the  Reformation,  will  corroborate  the  general  doctrine  con- 
tended for  throughout  this  work,  that  sacrilege  has  ever  been  punished  in  the 
present  life,  and  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  male  issue."  The  italics  are  in  the  text. 
See  also  vol.  i.  p.  lis.  For  the  sake  of  the  future  historian  of  public  opinion,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  work  containing  these  sentiments  is  not  a  reprint 
of  an  older  book,  but  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1843,  having  apparently 
been  just  written. 

'^'  "The  General  Asscmblie  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  convcnit  at  Edinburgh 
the  25  of  December  1566,  to  the  Nobilitic  of  this  Realnie  that  professes  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  them,  and  lies  renouncit  that  Roman  Antichryst,  desyre  constancic  in 
faith,  and  the  spirit  of  righteous  judgement.  Seeing  that  Sathan,  be  all  our  neg- 
ligence. Right  Honourable,  lies  so  farrc  prevailit  within  this  Realmo  within  these 
late  dayes,  tiiat  we  doe  stand  in  extream  danger,  not  only  to  lose  our  temporall 
possessiouns,  but  also  to  be  dcpry vit  of  the  glorious  Evangell,"  &c.  Keith's  Church 
and  State,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154,  155. 

In  1566,  in  their  piteous  communication  to  the  English  bishops  and  clergy, 
they  said,  "The  days  are  ill;  iniquitie  abounds;  christian  charity,  alas,  is  waxen 
cold."  Acts  and  Frocecdings  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  87,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4  to. 

"'  "  I  see  twa  partis  freely  geviu  to  the  Devill,  and  the  thrid  maun  be  devided 
bctwix  God  and  the  Devill :  Weill,  bear  witnes  to  me,  that  this  day  I  say  it,  or  it 
belong  the  Devill  shall  have  three  partis  of  the  thrid ;  and  judge  vou  then  what 
Goddis  portioun  shalbc."  ....  "  Wlio  wold  have  thought,  that  "when  Joseph 
reulled  Egypt,  that  his  brethren  should  have  travailled  for  vittalli^  and  have  re- 
turned with  empty  seckis  unto  tliair  families?  Men  wold  rather  have  thought  that 
Pharao's  pose,  treasure,  and  garnallis  should  have  bene  diminished,  or  that  tho 
houshold  of  Jacob  should  stand  in  danger  to  sterve  for  hungar."  K7iox's  History 
of 'the  Keformafion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310,  311. 

"'•'*  In  May  1571,  "This  Sonday,  Mr.  Craig  tcichcd  the  130  Fsalme  ;  and,  in  his 
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But  neither  persuasions  nor  threats'"  i)roduccd  any  eflfect 
on  the  obdurate  minds  of  the  Scotch  nobles.  Indeed,  their 
hearts,  instead  of  being  softened,  became  harder.  Even  the 
small  stipends,  which  were  allotted  to  the  Protestant  clergy, 
were  not  regularly  paid,  but  were  mostly  employed  for  other 
purposes.'^''  When  the  ministers  complained,  they  were  laugh- 
ed at,  and  insulted  by  the  nobles,  who,  having  gained  their  own 
ends,  thought  that  they  could  dispense  with  their  former  allies. ''''' 
The  Earl  of  Morton,  whose  ability,  as  well  as  connections,  made 
him  the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland,  was  especially  virulent 
against  them  ;  and  two  of  the  ])reachers  who  ofiended  him ,  he 
put  to  death,  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.'-^     The 

scrmond,  he  compared  the  steat  of  the  Kirk  of  God  in  this  tovne  vnto  the  stcat  of 
the  Maccabeis;  wha  were  oppressed  sumtyines  by  the  Assyriaiiis,  and  siiratymcs  by 
the  Egiptianis."     B an nat line's  Journal,  p.  150. 

'-^  The  first  instance  I  have  observed  of  any  tliinp;  like  menace,  is  in  MiCtl,  when 
"the  Assembly  of  the  Church  being  convened  at  Edinburgh,"  admonished  nil  per- 
sons "  as  well  noblemen  as  barons,  and  those  of  the  other  Estates,  to  meet  and  give 
their  personal  uppearance  at  Edinburgh  oti  the  '20th  of  July,  for  giving  their  advice, 
counsel  and  concurrence  in  matters  then  to  be  proponed  ;  especially  for  purging  the 
realm  of  popery,  the  establishing  of  the  policy  of  the  Ciiurch,  jind  rcMorimj  the  pairi- 
viony  thereof  to  the  just  possessors.  Assuring  those  that  f-hould  hiii)|)cn  to  absent 
th.emselves  at  the  time,  due  and  lawful  advertisement  i)eing  made,  that  they  should  be 
reputed  hinderers  of  the  good  work  iiiteiidod,  and  as  dissimulate  professors  be  esteemed 
nnworthij  of  tlic  fellowship  of  ClirisCs  floek.''  Spottiswoode's  JJistory  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  \o\.\\.  p.  64.  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  cxcommu- 
Jiicating  tliose  who  would  not  surrender  to  the  rrotestant  preachers,  the  property 
stolen  from  the  Catholic  Cluirch;  and,  in  1570,  v.e  find  another  step  taken  in  the 
same  direction.  Under  that  year,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  Acts  and  Pro- 
cccdiiKjr,  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  "  Q.  If 
those  "tha't  withokl  the  duty  of  the  KWk,  7i'hcrcthrour/h  Mijiistc-s  want  their  stipends, 
may  be  exconiniunicatc?  A.  All  things  bcand  done  that  the  civill  ordour  rciiuyrcs 
of  them  that  withhaldis  the  duetie  of  the  Kirk,  (juherby  Ministers  wants  their 
stipends  ;  the  Kirk  »«av  proceed  to  cjcconininnication,  for  thdr  contempt.'' 

'■■"  In  15(12,  "the  poore  ministers,  cxhortcrs,  and  readers  compleaned  nt  church 
assembieis,  that  neither  were  they  able  to  live  upon  the  stipends  allowed,  nor  gctt 
payment  of  that  small  portioun  which  was  allowed."  Caldcnivod's  IJistori/  of^  the 
Kirk;  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  Compare  Ads  of  the  General  Assemblies,  18;;0,  4to,  vol.  i.  p. 
a?,;  "To  rcriuyre  payment  to  ministers  of  tlwMe  stipends  for  the  tyine  by  [)ast, 
according  to  the  promise  made."  This  was  in  December  15(')l.  In  December  1505, 
the  General  Assembly  said  (p.  71),  "that  whcr  oft  and  divers  tymes  promise  lies 
bcin  made  to  us,  that  our  saids  brethren,  travelers  and  preachers  in  the  Kirk  of  God, 
sould  not  be  dcframlit  of  their  apjjoiniit  stipend.",  neither  zct  in  any  waves  sould  be 
niolestit  in  their  funetioun  ;  zet  nolthde.s  universallie  they  want  ther  stipends  ap' 
pointit  for  diverse  tymes  by  past."  On  (he  state  of  things  in  1500,  see  "The  Sup- 
j)lication  of  the  Ministers  to  the  Queen,"  in  Kvoj-'s  I/i.stori/  of  the  h'l for  mat  ion,  vol. 
ii.  p.  520.  See  also,  in  the  Jfisccllnn;/  of  the  S/i'ildinf/  Club,  vol.  iv.  pp.  02-101, 
Aberdeen,  1849,  4to,  a  letter  written  by  John  ErsUine  in  Deccmljer  1571,  especially 
p.  97  ;  "the  gretest  of  the  nobilitic  haifmg  gretcst  rentis  in  possessione,  and  plaicct 
of  God  in  maist  hie  honouris.  ceasis  nocht,  inaist  wiolenllie  blindit  with  awarice,  to 
Epoilyc  and  draw  to  thame  selfis  the  possessiones  of  the  Kirk." 

'^  "The  ministers  were  called  proud  knaves,  and  rcceaved  inanie  injurious  words 
from  the  lords,  speciallie  from  Morton,  who  ruled  all.  He  said,  he  sould  lay  their 
pride,  and  putt  order  to  them."  Calderwood's  Histoi-if  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  137, 
138.     This  was  in  1571. 

"'  Chambers  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  SO. 
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noWes,  regarding  bim  as  their  chief,  elected  him  Kegent  in 
1572  ;"^'  and,  being  now  possessed  of  supreme  power,  be  em- 
ployed it  against  the  Church.  He  seized  upon  all  the  benefices 
which  became  vacant,  and  retained  their  jDrofits  in  his  own 
hands. '^"  His  hatred  of  the  preachers  passed  all  bounds.  He 
publicly  declared,  that  there  would  be  neither  peace  nor  order 
in  the  country,  until  some  of  them  were  hung.'^'  He  refused 
to  sanction  the  General  Assemblies  by  his  presence  ;  he  wished 
to  do  away  with  their  privileges,  and  even  with  their  name  ; 
and  with  such  determination  did  he  pursue  his  measures,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  nothing  but 
the  special  interference  of  the  Deity  could  have  maintained  its 
existing  polity.  ^^'^ 

The  rupture  between  Church  and  State  was  now  complete. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  which  was  the  stronger  side.  Every 
year,  the  clergy  became  more  democratic  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Knox,  in  1572,  they  ventured  upon  a  course  which  even  he 
would  hardly  have  recommended,  and  which,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Reformation,  would  have  been  impracticable.'^^ 
But,  by  this  time,  they  had  secured  the  support  of  the  peoiile  ; 
and  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  from  the  government, 
and  from  the  nobles,  embittered  their  minds,  and  drove  them 
into  desperate  counsels.  While  their  plans  were  yet  immature, 
and  while  the  future  was  looming  darkly  before  them,  a  new 

K9  u  ip jjjj  nobilitic  wnderwrittin  convcnit  in  Edinburgh,  and  cliesit  and  elcctit 
James  crlc  of  Mortoun  regent."     A  JJbirnal  of  Occurrcnta,  p.  3"20. 

^""  In  1571),  "  when  any  benef'ecos  ol"  Kirk  vaikit,  he  keapit  the  proflet  of  thair 
rents  sa  lang  in  liis  awin  liand,  till  he  was  nrgit  be  tlie  Kirk  to  nialv  donatiouu  tharof, 
and  that  was  not  gevin  but  proft'eit  for  all  that."  T/ie  lUstorie  and  Life  of  King 
James  the  Sext,  edit.  Edinburgli,  1825,  4to,  p.  117.  Even  in  1570,  wlien  Lennox 
was  regent,  "the  Earlc  of  Mortoun  was  the  cliiefe  manager  of  every  thing  under 
him ;  "  and  was  "master  of  the  cliurch  rents,"  and  made  "  gifts  of  them  to  the  no- 
bility." WodrowH  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  the  llcformcrs  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  27,  120,  Glasgow,  1R;;1,  'Ito. 

131  u  paring  all  these  Assembleis  and  earnest  endoavoures  of  the  brcthrein,  the 
regent  was  often  required  to  give  his  presence  to  the  Asscmblie,  and  further  the  caus 
of  God.  lie  not  onlie  refused,  but  tlireatned  some  of  the  most  zealous  with  hanging, 
alledging,  that  otherwise  there  could  be  no  peace  nor  order  in  the  countrie."  Caldcr- 
wood's  Hialori/  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  303,  391.  "  Uses  grait  thretning  against  the 
niaist  zelus  brcilhring,  schoring  to  hang  of  tliamc,  utherwaycs  ther  could  be  na  peace 
nor  ordour  in  the  countrey."  The  Autohioyrupluj  and  Diari/  of  James  Ilclvill,  edited 
by  R.  riteairn,  Edinburgh,  1842,  pp.  69,  Ou. 

'"  "  IJe  mislyked  t!ie  Generall  Assembleis,  and  would  have  had  the  name 
changed,  that  he  might  take  away  the  force  and  priviledge  thereof;  and  no  ques- 
tioun  he  had  stayed  the  work  of  policie  that  was  presentlie  in  hands,  if  God  had  not 
stirred  up  a  factioun  against  liim."  CaldcrwooiPs  Jlistori/  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  !>.  39G.     See  also  Ulic  Aufobior/raphi/  of  James  Jlelritl,  p.  01. 

133  "During  the  two  years  following  the  death  of  Knox,  each  day  was  ripen- 
ing the  more  determined  opposition  of  the  Church.  The  breach  between  the  clergy 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  government  or  higher  nobility,  was  widen- 
ing rapidly."     ArgylVs  Presbytery  Examined,  p.  70. 
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mat!  arose,  who  was  well  qualified  to  be  their  chief,  and  who  at 
once  stepped  into  the  place  which  the  death  of  Knox  left 
vacant.  This  was  Andrew  Melville,  who,  by  his  great  ability, 
his  boldness  of  character,  and  his  fertility  of  resource,  was 
admirably  suited  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  that 
arduous  strugp^le  in  which  it  was  about  to  embark. '^^ 

In  1574,  Melville,  having  completed  his  education  abroad, 
arrived  in  Scotland. '^^  Ho  quickly  rallied  round  him  the 
choicest  spirits  in  the  Church  ;  and,  under  his  auspices,  a  strug- 
gle began  with  the  civil  power,  which  continued,  with  many 
fluctuations,  until  it  culminated,  sixty  years  later,  in  open  re- 
bellion against  Charles  I.  To  narrate  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
test, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  Introduction  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  interest  of  the  events  which 
now  ensued,  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  omitted  ;  but  I 
will  endeavour  to  indicate  the  general  march,  and  to  put  the 
reader  in  jiossession  of  such  facts  as  are  most  characteristic  of 
the  age  in  which  they  occurred. 

Melville  had  not  been  in  Scotland  many  months,  before  he 
began  his  opposition,  at  first  by  secret  intrigues,  afterwards  with 
open  and  avowed  hostility. '^^  In  the  time  of  Knox,  episcopacy 
had  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  leading  Reformers.'^"  But  that  in- 
stitution did  not  harmonize  with  the  democratic  spirit  which 
was  now  grov/ing  up.     The  diiference  of  ranks  between  the 

"'  "Xext  to  lior  Reformer,  wlio,  under  Hod,  pinaiicipatcd  her  from  flic  degrad- 
ing shackles  of  papal  superstition  and  tyranny,  I  know  no  individual  from  whom 
Scotland  has  received  such  important  servicer,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude,  a-t  Andrew  Melville."  MCricn  Life 
of  Andrew  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  -173,  Edinburgh,  1819.  His  nephew,  himself  a  con- 
siderable person,  says,  "Scotland  receavit  never  a  L'raitter  benefit  at  the  hands  of 
God  nor  this  man."     Tlie  Aulobior/mpfn/  of  James  Mdvill,  p.  38. 

'*^  He  left  Scotland  in  15(54,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  returned  "in  the  begin- 
ning of  July  1574,  after  an  absence  often  years  from  his  native  country."  Jif'Crie's 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  57.  See  also  SeoCs  Apologetie'al  Narration 
of  the  Slate  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  p.  31 ;  and  Howie's  Bio- 
yraphia  Scoticava,  p.   HI,  Glasgow,  1781. 

"'  lie  appears  to  have  first  set  to  work  in  Xovcmber  1574.  Sec  Stephen's  His- 
tory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  'ICA,  London,  181R. 

'"  "The  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Discipline"  (?.  e.  the  First  Book,  in  1.5(.0) 
"were  distinguished  by  prelatical  principles  to  the  end  of  their  days."  ..."  Tliat 
Knox  himself  was  no  enemy  to  prelacy,  considered  as  an  atieient  and  apostolical  in- 
stitution, is  rendered  clear  by  his  '  Exhortation  to  Englmdfor  the  speedy  embracing 
of  Christ's  Gospel. '  "  RmsrlVs  Jlisfnrii  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  1834,  vol.  i.  p. 
210.  "The  associates  of  Knox,  it  is  obvious,  were  not  Presbyterians,  and  had  no 
intention  of  setting  up  a  system  of  parity  among  the  ministers  of  their  new  estab- 
lishment." p.  243.  See  also  p.  33'2.  Even  in  l."j7i,  the  year  of  Knox's  death,  I  (ind 
it  stated,  that  "  the  whole  Diocie  of  Sanct  Andrews  is  decerned  be  the  Assembly  to 
pertain  to  the  Bishop  of  the  same."  Acts  and  Procerdinps  of  the  Ocncral  Assemblies 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  2G4,  4to,  IS.TO.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  have 
dealt  very  unfairly  with  this  part  of  the  history  of  their  Church. 
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bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy  was  unpleasant,  and  the  minis- 
ters determined  to  put  an  end  to  it. '^^  In  1575,  one  of  them, 
named  John  Dury,  was  instigated,  by  Melville,  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  Gleneral  Assembly  at  Edinburgh. '^^  After 
he  iiad  spoken,  Melville  also  expressed  himself  against  episco- 
pacy ;  but,  not  being  yet  sure  of  the  temper  of  the  audience, 
his  first  proceedings  were  somewhat  cautious.  Such  hesitation 
was,  however,  hardly  necessary  ;  for,  owing  to  the  schism  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  upper  classes,  the  ministers  were  be- 
coming the  eager  enemies  of  those  maxims  of  obedience,  and 
of  subordination,  which  they  would  have  upheld,  had  the  higher 
ranks  been  on  their  side.  As  it  was,  the  clergy  were  only  fa- 
voured by  the  people  ;  they,  therefore,  sought  to  organize  a 
system  of  equality,  and  were  ripe  for  the  bold  measures  pro- 
posed by  Melville  and  his  followers.  This  was  clearly  shown, 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent  movement.  In  1575,  the 
first  attack  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh. 
In  April  1578,  another  General  Assembly  resolved,  that,  for  the 
future,  bishops  should  be  called  by  their  own  names,  and  not  by 
their  titles.""  The  same  body  also  declared,  that  no  see  should 
be  filled  up,  until  the  next  Assembly. ^'^  Two  months  after- 
wards, it  was  announced  that  this  arrangement  was  to  be  per- 
petual, and  that  no  new  bishop  should  ever  be  made.'^^     And, 

"*  Some  little  time  after  this,  David  Fergusson,  who  died  in  1598,  and  was  minis- 
ter at  Dunfermline,  said  very  frankly  to  James  VI.,  "  Yes,  Sir,  tp  may  have  Bishops 
here,  but  ye  must  rcmcmhcr  to  make  ur.  all  equall ;  make  us  all  Bisliops,  els  will  ye 
never  content  us."  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  from  1558  to  1637,  edit. 
Wodrow  Society,  p.  418.  Compare  Calderwood s  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iv.  p. 
214:  in  1584,  "these  monstruous  titles  of  superioritie."  In  1586,  "that  tyran- 
uicall  supremu'cio  of  bishops  and  archbishops  over  ministers."  p.  6(i4. 

""  "He  stirred  up  John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  Assem- 
bly which  was  then  convened,  to  propound  a  question  touching  the  lawfuhiessof  the 
episcopal  function,  and  the  autliority  of  cliapLcrs  in  their  election.  He  himself,  as 
though  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  tlie  motion,  after  he  had  commended  the 
speaker's  zeal,  and  seconded  the  purpose  with  a  long  discourse  of  the  flourishing 
estate  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza  con- 
cerning church  government,  came  to  affirm,  '  That  none  ought  to  be  esteemed  office- 
bearers in  the  Church  whose  titles  were  not  found  in  the  book  of  God.  And,  for  the 
title  of  bishops,  albeit  the  same  was  found  in  Scripture,  yet  was  it  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  that  tlic  conuuon  sort  did  conceive,  there  being  no  superiority  allowed  by 
Christ  amongst  ministers,'"  &c.  Spottiswoodes  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20l>.  See  also  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  six  bishops  were  present  on  this  memorable  oecusion.  The  question 
raised  was,  "Wliither  if  the  Bischops,  as  tncy  are  now  in  tlie  Kirk  of  Scotland,  lies 
tliair  function  of  tlie  word  of  God  or  not,  or  if  the  Chapiter  appointit  for  creating  of 
them  audit  to  be  tollerated  in  this  reformed  Kirk."  p.  840. 

"°  "It  was  ordained,  Tiiat  Bischops  and  all  vthers  bearand  Ecclesiastical!  func- 
tioun,  be  callit  be  thair  awin  names,  or  Brethren,  in  tymc  comcing."  Ads  of  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  -104. 

"'  "  Tlierlbr  the  Kirk  hes  concludit.  That  no  Bischops  salbe  clectit  or  made 
beirafter,  befor  the  nixt  Generall  Assemblie."     Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

"■^  "  Anent  the  Act  made  iu  the  last  Assemblie,  the  28  of  Aprile  15TS,  concern- 
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iu  1580,  the  Assembly  of  the  Church  at  Dundee,  pulling  the 
whole  fabric  to  the  ground,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  office 
of  bishop  was  a  mere  human  invention  ;  that  it  "svas  unlawful ; 
that  it  must  be  immediately  done  away  with  ;  and  that  every 
bishop  should  at  once  resign  his  office,  or  be  excommunicated 
if  he  refused  to  do  so."^ 

Tlie  minister  and  the  people  had  now  done  their  work,  and, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  had  done  it  well.'^^  But  the 
same  circumstances  which  made  them  desire  equality,  made 
the  upper  classes  desire  inequality.'^'  A  collision,  therefore, 
was  inevitable,  and  was  hastened  by  this  bold  proceeding  of  the 
Church.  Indeed,  the  preacliers,  supi)orted  by  the  people,  rather 
courted  a  contest,  than  avoided  it.  They  used  the  most  inflam- 
matory language  against  episcopacy  ;  and,  shortly  before  abol- 

ing  the  clcctioiin  of  Bi.scbops,  suspcndit  quhill  this  present  Asscmblie,  and  the 
farther  ordour  rcservit  thereto :  The  General  Assenibhe,  all  in  ane  voyce,  hes  con- 
cludit,  That  the  said  aet  salbc  extendit  for  all  tynies  to  come,  ay  and  quhill  the 
corruptioun  of  the  Estate  of  Bischops  be  alluterlic  tanc  away."  Ibid.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  413. 

143  "Forsaniciklo  as  the  office  of  a  Bischop,  as  it  is  now  vsit,  and  commounly 
takin  within  this  rcaltnc,  hes  no  sure  warrand,  aiictoritie,  nor  good  ground  out  of 
the  (Book  and)  Scriptures  of  God  ;  but  is  brocht  in  by  the  folie  and  corruptions  of 
(men's)  invention,  to  the  great  overthrow  of  the  Kirk  of  God:  The  haill  Asscmblie 
of  the  Kirk,  in  ane  voyce,  after  li'ucrtio  givin  to  all  men  to  reason  in  the  matter, 
notie  opponinr;  themwlvcs  in  dcfcvdinrj  the  said prctcndit  office,  Finds  and  declares  the 
saniein  pretendit  olHce,  vscit  and  termcit,  as  is  above  said,  vnlaufuU  iu  the  selfe,  ns 
haveand  neither  fundament,  ground  nor  warrant  within  the  word  of  (iod :  and 
ordaines,  That  all  sick  persons  as  bruiks,  or  sail  bruik  heirafter  th.e  said  oflice,  salbc 
chargeit  sinipliciter  to  demitt,  quit  and  leave  of  the  saniein,  as  ane  oflice  quhervnto 
they  are  not  callit  be  God ;  and  siclyke  to  desist  and  cense  from  all  preaching,  min- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  or  vsing  any  way  tl\e  office  of  pastors,  quhill  they 
receive  dc  novo  admission  from  the  Gencrall  Asscmblie,  vndcr  the  paine  of  cxcom- 
niunicatioun  to  be  denuncit  agains  them  ;  quherin  if  they  be  found  dissobedient,  or 
contravcinc  this  act  in  any  point,  the  sentence  of  excommunicatioun,  after  dew 
admonitions,  to  be  execute  agains  them."  Acta  of  the  General  AssernOlics,  vol.  ii. 
p.  453. 

'"  As  Caldcrwood  triumphantly  says,  "  the  office  of  bishops  was  damned."  His- 
tory of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  "Their  whole  ostat,  both  the  spirituall  and  civill 
part,  was  damned."  p.  520.  James  Jlelville  (Aidobiof/raph;/,  p.  52)  says  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  achievement,  his  uncle  Andrew  "gatt  the  nam  of  «7r<(rK07ro/na<rT(f, 
Episcoporiim  exactor,  the  flinger  out  of  Bischopes." 

'"  Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  302)  observes  that,  while  "the  great 
bodv  of  the  burghers,  and  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people,"  wpie  Presby- 
terians, "a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  s\ipported  episcopacy."  Instead  of  "a 
large  proportion,"  he  would  not  have  been  far  wrong,  if  he  had  said  "all."  Indeed, 
"Melville  himself  savs  the  whole  peerage  was  against  him."  Strp/irv's  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  \o\.\.  J).  269.  Forbes  ascribes  the  aristocratic  movement 
against  presbytery  to  "  godles  atheists,"  who  insisted  "  that  there  could  be  nothing 
so  contrair  to  the  nature  of  a  monarchic,"  &c.,  "  than  that  paritic  of  authoritic  in 
pastours."  Forbes,  Certaiue  Jiceords  tonchin;/  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  p.  310,  edit. 
Wodrow  Society.  See  also  p.  355.  "  That"  Democratic  (as  they  called  it)  whilk 
allwaycs  behoved  to  be  full  of  sedition  and  troubile  to  ane  Aristocratic,  and  so  in 
end  to  a  Monarchic."  The  reader  will  observe  this  important  change  in  the  attitude 
of  classes  in  Scotland.  Formerly,  the  clergy  had  been  the  allies  of  the  crown 
against  the  nobles.  Now,  the  nobles  allied  themselves  with  the  crown  against  the 
clergy.     The  clergy,  in  self-defence,  had  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people. 
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ishing  it,  they  completed,  and  presented  to  Parliament,  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  which  they  flatly  contradicted 
what  they  had  asserted  in  their  First  Book  of  Discipline.'^^ 
For  this,  they  are  often  taunted  with  inconsistency."^  But 
the  charge  is  unjust.  They  were  perfectly  consistent  ;  and 
they  merely  changed  their  maxims,  that  they  might  preserve 
their  j)rinciples.  Like  every  corporation,  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted, whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  their  supreme  and  para- 
mount principle  was  to  maintain  their  own  power.  AVhether 
or  not  this  is  a  good  principle,  is  another  matter  ;  but  all  his- 
tory proves  that  it  is  an  universal  one.  And  when  the  leaders 
of  the  Scotch  Church  found  that  it  was  at  stake,  and  that  the 
question  at  issue  was,  who  should  possess  authority,  they,  with 
perfect  consistency,  abandoned  opinions  that  they  had  formerly 
held,  because  they  now  perceived  that  those  opinions  were  un- 
favourable to  their  existence  as  an  independent  body. 

When  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  appeared,  in  1560,  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who  had  just  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Protestant  preachers,  and  were  ready  to  fight 
again  on  their  side.  AVhen  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline 
appeared,  in  1578,  the  government  was  still  held  by  the  nobles  ; 
but  those  ambitious  men  had  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and, 
having  effected  their  purpose  in  destroying  the  old  hierarchy, 
had  actually  turned  round,  and  attacked  the  new  one.  The 
circumstances  having  changed,  the  Church  changed  with  them  ; 
but  in  the  change  there  was  nothing  inconsistent.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  been  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  the 
ministers  to  have  retained  their  former  notions  of  obedience  and 
of  subordination  ;  and  it  was  perfectly  natural  that,  at  this  cri- 
sis, they  should  advocate  the  democratic  idea  of  equality,  just  as 
before  they  had  advocated  the  aristocratic  idea  of  inequality. 

Hence  it  was,  that,  in  their  First  Book  of  Disciphne,  they 
established  a  regularly  ascending  hierarchy,  according  to  which 
the  general  clergy  owed  obedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, to  whom  the  name  of  superintendents  was  given. "^     But, 

""  On  the  diffcreiicc  between  tlie  two  productions,  there  are  some  remarks 
worth  looking  at,  in  ArayWs  Prcshijiern  Examined,  1848,  pp.  38-i;;.  ]?ut  this 
writer,  though  much  freer  from  prejudice  than  most  Presbyterian  authors,  is  un- 
unwilling  to  admit  how  completely  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  contradicts  the 
First. 

'■"  By  the  Scotch  episcopalians. 

See  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  reprinted  in  the  first  A-olumc  of  yl  Compen- 
dium of  the.  Laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  '2d  edit.,  Edinburgh,  18;'.7.  The  super- 
intendents were  "to  set,  order,  and  a])point  ministers,"  p.  01  ;  and  it  would  seem 
(p.  88)  that  no  minister  could  be  deposed  without  the  consent  of  his  superintendent; 
but  this  could  hardly  be  intended  to  interfere  with  the  supremo  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  See  also  the  summary,  p.  1 14,  where  it  is  said  of  the  superin- 
Vol.  II.— 13 
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in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  ever}'  vestige  of  this  was 
swept  away  ;  and  it  was  laid  down  in  the  broadest  terms,  that 
all  the  preachers  being  fellow-labourei-s,  all  were  equal  in 
power  ;  that  none  had  authority  over  others  ;  and  that,  to 
claim  such  authority,  or  to  assert  preemiuence,  was  a  contriv- 
ance of  man,  not  to  be  permitted  in  a  divinely  constituted 
Church. '^^ 

The  government,  as  may  be  supposed,  took  a  very  diiferent 
view.  Such  doctrines  were  deemed,  by  the  upper  classes,  to  be 
anti-social,  and  to  bo  subversive  of  all  order. '^°  So  far  from 
sanctioning  them,  they  resolved,  if  jiossible,  to  overthrow  them  ; 
and,  the  year  after  tlie  G-encral  Assembly  had  abolished  episco- 
pacy, it  was  determined  that,  upon  that  very  point,  a  trial  of 
strength  should  be  made  bct"ween  the  two  parties. 

In  1581,  Robert  Montgomery  was  ajipointed  archbishop  of 
Glasgow.    The  ministers  who  composed  the  chapter  of  Glasgow, 

tcndents,  Ibnt  "  in  thair  visitatioun  tlici  sal  not  oiilic  preichc,  but  als  examine  the 
doctrine,  lil'c,  diligence,  and  behavior  of  the  ministeris,  rcidcris,  cldcris,  and 
deaconis."  According  to  Spottiswoode  {History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1G7),  "the  superintendents  held  their  office  during  life,  and  tiieir  power  was 
episcopal ;  for  they  did  elect  and  ordain  ministers,  they  presided  in  synods,  and  di- 
rected all  church  censures,  neither  was  any  excommunication  pronounced  without 
their  warrant."  See  further,  on  their  authority,  Knox's  History  of  the  lieformatioii, 
vol.  ii.  p.  IGl.  "That  punysclimcut  suld  be  appointed  for  suchc  as  dissobeyid  or 
contemned  tlie  snperintendentcs  in  thair  functioun."  This  was  in  15G1  ;  and,  in 
1562,  "  It  was  ordained,  that  if  niiuistci's  be  disobedient  to  superintendents  in  any 
^thing  belonging  to  edification,  they  must  be  subject  to  correction."  Acts  of  the 
General  A-ssrnthUcs  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Coniiiiirc  p.  131 :  "sick  things  as  su- 
perintendents may  and  aught  decyde  in  their  synodall  conventioims." 

"'  "For  albeit  the  Kirk  of  God  be  rcwlit  and  govcrnit  be  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  onlie  King,  hie  Priest,  and  Ileid  thereof,  yit  he  useis  the  ministry  of  men,  as  tlic 
most  necessar  niiddis  for  this  purpose."  ....  "And  to  take  away  all  occasion  of 
tyrannic,  he  willis  that  they  sould  rewl  with  mutuall  consent  of  brether  and  equality 
of  power,  e*'ery  one  according  to  tliair  functiones."  Second  Book  of  l>isciplinCy  in 
A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  <f  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  120,  127.  "As  to 
Bischops,  if  the  name  cTrior/coTroy  be  properly  taken,  they  ar  all  ane  with  the  minis- 
ters, as  befoir  was  declairit.  For  it  is  not  a  name  of  snpcrioritie  and  lordschip,  bot 
of  office  and  watching."  p.  112.  To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  this,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that  the  superintendents,  established  by  the  Kirk  in  ICiJd,  not  unfrc- 
quently  assumed  the  title  of  "  Lordsliip,"  as  an  ornament  to  the  extensive  powers 
conferred  upon  them.  See,  for  instance,  the  notes  to  Wodrow's  Colli  ctions  upon 
the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  401.  But,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  1578,  the  superintendents  are,  if  1  rightly  remem- 
ber, not  even  once  named. 

^^  Just  as  in  England,  we  find  that  the  upper  classes  arc  mostly  Episcopalians; 
their  minds  being  influenced,  often  unconsciously,  by  the,  to  them,  pleasing  spec- 
tacle of  an  inequality  of  rank,  which  is  conventional,  and  docs  not  depend  upon 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Dissenters  lies  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  where  energy  atid  intellect  are  held  in  higher  respect,  and  where 
a  confjompt  naturally  arises  for  a  system,  which,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign  or 
minister  of  the  day,  concedes  titles  and  wealth  to  persons  whom  nature  did  not  in- 
tend for  greatness,  but  who,  to  the  surprise  of  their  conteni])orarios,  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.  On  this  difTorencc  of  0[>inion  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the 
difTcrcnce  of  social  position,  see  the  remarks  on  tlie  seventeenth  century,  in  Hume's 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  5-4-1:,  Edinburgh,  1707,  4to. 
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refused  to  elect  him  ;  whereupon  the  Privy  Council  declared 
that  the  King,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  had  the  right  of 
nomination. '^^  All  was  now  confusion  and  uproar.  The  Gene- 
ral Assembly  forbad  the  archbishop  to  enter  Glasgow. '^'^  He 
refused  to  obey  their  order,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  support 
of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had  obtained  the  appointment  for 
him,  and  to  whom  he,  in  return,  had  surrendered  nearly  all  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  small  stipend.  ^^^ 
This  was  a  custom  which  had  grown  up  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  was  one  of  many  contrivances  by  which  the  nobles 
plundered  the  Church  of  her  property.'''^ 

This,  however,  was  not  the  question  now  at  issue, '^^  The 
point  to  be  decided  was  one,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  power. 
For,  the  clergy  knew  full  yvaW,  that  if  they  established  their 
power,  the  revenue  would  quickly  follow.  They,  therefore, 
adopted  the  most  energetic  proceedings.  In  April  1582,  the 
General  Assembly  met  at  St.  Andrews,  and  appointed  Melville 
as  moderator. '^^  The  government,  fearing  the  worst,  ordered 
the  members,  on  pain  of  rebellion,  to  take  no  steps  respecting 
the  archbishopric.^"  But  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
were  undaunted.  They  summoned  Montgomery  before  them  ; 
they  ratified  the  sentence  by  which  he  had  been  suspended 
from  the  ministry  ;  and  they  declared  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  deposition  and  of  excommunication.'" 

"•  Record  of  Privy  Council,  in  31'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  26*7.  "The 
bretlirein  of  Glasgow  were  cliaiged,  under  paine  of  horning,  to  admitt  Mr.  Robert 
Montgonirie."     Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  voUiii.  p.  596. 

"'^  "  Charges  the  said  Mr.  Robert  to  continue  in  the  ministrie  of  the  Kirk  of 
Striveling,"  &c.  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies,  vol.  ii.  p.  547.  This  was  in  Octo- 
ber 1581  ;  the  Record  of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  April  1582.  Moysie,  who  was  a 
contemporary,  says  that,  in  March  1581,  2,  not  only  the  dean  and  chapter,  but  all 
the  clergy  (the  "  haill  niinistrie")  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  Montgomery's  ap- 
pointment "had  the  warrand  of  the  deuill  and  not  of  the  word  of  God,  bot  wes 
damnit  thairby."     Ithysie's  3feinoirs,  Edinburgh,  1830,  4to,  p.  36. 

J53  K  rpi,(,  jmQ  -v^-hcreof  the  said  duke  had  procured  to  him,  that  he,  having  the 
name  of  bishop,  and  eight  hundreth  merks  money  for  his  living  and  sustentatioun, 
the  whole  rents,  and  other  duteis  of  the  said  benefice,  might  come  to  the  duke's 
utilitic  and  behove."  Calderwooers  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iv.  p.  111.  See  also 
p.  401. 

"*  Scot's  Apologetical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  24,  25.  Calder- 
wood's History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  Wodroiv's  Collections  i(pon  the  Lives  of 
the  Jirforincrs,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  200.  L^yon's  History  of  St.  Andreics,  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
Gibsoii's  History  of  Clnscjow,  p.  59.  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  216,  217.      Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 

'"  "But  the  Church  passing  this  point"  (Lethe  simony)  "  made  quarrel  to 
him  for  accepting  the  bishopric."  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

"^  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  p.  648. 

'"  "  A  mcssenger-at-ariiis  entered  the  house,  and  charged  the  moderator  and 
members  of  the  assembly,  on  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to  desist  from  the  process." 
IP  eric's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

iM  (1  f  jj^j  Asscmblic  and  brether  present,  after  votcing  in  the  said  matter,  do- 
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A  sentence  of  excommunication  was,  in  those  days,  so  min- 
ous,  that  Montgomery  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  prospect 
before  him.  To  avoid  the  consequences,  he  appeared  before 
the  Assembly,  and  solemnly  promised  that  he  would  make  no 
further  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  archbishopric.^^'  By 
doing  this,  he  probably  saved  his  life  ;  for  the  people,  siding 
with  their  clergy,  were  ripe  for  mischief,  and  were  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  maintain  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
State. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  resolute.'®" 
The  Privy  Council  called  several  of  the  ministers  before  them  ; 
and  Dury,  one  of  the  most  active,  they  banished  from  Edin- 
burgh.'®' Measures  still  more  violent  were  about  to  be  taken, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  smgular  events 
which  not  unfrequently  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  Avhich  strik- 
ingly evince  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Crown,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inordinate  pretensions  it  commonly  assumed. 

This  was  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  which  happened  in  1582, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  person  of  James  VI.  was  held 
in  durance  for  ten  months. '"^^  The  clergy,  true  to  the  policy 
which  now  governed  them,  loudly  approved  of  the  captivity  of 
the  king,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  godly  act.'"  Dury,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  pulpit,  was  brought  back  to  the  capi- 
tal in  triumph  ;"^^  and  the  General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Edin- 

prjvit  the  said  Mr.  RoI)crt  from  all  functioun  of  the  Ministric  in  the  Kirk  of  God, 
duroing  the  will  of  the  Kirk  of  God  ;  and  farther,  dcscernit  the  fearefull  sentence  of 
excomniuuicatloun  to  be  pronuncit  against  him  in  the  face  of  the  haill  Assemblie,  be 
the  Toyce  and  mouth  of  the  Moderatour  present ;  to  the  effect,  that,  his  proud  flesh 
beiiifj  cast  into  the  hands  of  Salaii,  he  may  be  win  againe,  if  it  be  possil)lc,  to  God; 
and  the  said  sentence  (to)  be  intiniat  be  every  particular  minister,  at  his  awin  par- 
ticular kirk,  Folemnelie  in  tlic  first  serniouu  to  be  made  be  them,  after  thair  returning." 
Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  p.  S6'2. 

'"  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  505.  Calderwood  (Ilistori/  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  C04)  says, 
"After  long  reluctatioun,  at  Icnth  he  condescended." 

'"''  M'Crie  {Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  274)  says,  "  In  all  these  contcndinss,  the 
ministers  had  no  countenance  or  support  from  any  of  the  nobility."  It  would  liavc 
been  strange  if  they  had,  seeing  that  the  whole  movement  was  essentially  demo- 
cratic. 

""  Melville's  Autobioffraphi/,  p.  I'iO.  Caldcrwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii. 
p.  G20.     M'C'rie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

'"  He  was  seized  in  August  1582,  and  was  let  loose  again  in  June  1583.  Ti/tlcrs 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  pp.  321,  3G0.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  valuable,  and  really 
able,  work  should  be  so  superficial  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  alfairs  of  Scotland, 
ilr.  Tytler  appears  not  to  have  studied  at  all  the  proceedings  of  tlie  presbyteries,  or 
even  of  the  General  AssembUes ;  neither  does  he  display  any  acquaintance  with  the 
theological  literature  of  his  country.  And  yet,  from  the  year  1500  to  about  1700, 
these  sources  disclose  more  of  the  genuine  history  of  the  Scotch  people  than  all 
other  sources  put  together. 

"'  "The  pulpit  resounded  with  applauses  of  the  godly  deed."  Arnoi'a  Histort) 
of  Kdinburffh,  p.  37. 

'°*  "As  he  is  comming  from  Lcith  to  Edmburgh,  upon  Tuisday  the  4th  of  Sep- 
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burgh,  ordered  that  the  imprisonment  of  James  should  be  jus- 
tified by  every  minister  to  his  own  congregation.'^^ 

In  1.583,  the  king  recovered  his  liberty,  and  tlie  struggle  be- 
came more  deadly  than  ever  ;  the  passions  of  both  parties  being 
exasjierated  by  the  injuries  each  had  inflicted  on  the  other. 
The  Ruthven  conspiracy  having  been  declared  treason,  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  Dury  preached  in  its  favour,  and  openly  de- 
fended it ;  and  although,  under  the  influence  of  momentary 
fear,  he  afterwards  withdrew  what  he  had  said,'"  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  other  circumstances,  that  his  feelings  were  shared 
by  his  brethren.'"  A  number  of  them  being  summoned  before 
the  king  for  their  seditious  language,  bad  him  take  heed  what 
he  was  about,  and  reminded  him  that  no  occupant  of  the  throne 
had  ever  prospered  after  the  ministers  had  begun  to  threaten 
him. '^^  Melville,  who  exercised  immense  influence  over  both 
clergy  and  people,  bearded  the  king  to  his  face,  refused  to  ac- 
count for  what  he  had  delivered  in  the  pulpit,  and  told  James 
that  he  perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.'^®     Simp- 

tcmber,  there  mett  him  at  the  Gallow  Greene  two  hundreth  men  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh.  Their  number  still  iucreassed,  till  he  came  witliin  the  Neathcr  Bow. 
Tlierc  tbcy  beganne  to  sing  the  124  Psalme,  '  Now  may  Israel  say,'  &c.,  and  sang  in 
foure  parts,  Icnowne  to  the  most  part  of  the  people.  They  came  up  the  street  till 
they  came  to  the  Great  Kirk,  singing  thus  all  the  way,  to  the  number  of  two  thow- 
sand.  They  were  niuche  moved  themselves,  and  so  were  ail  the  beholders.  The 
duke  was  astonished,  and  more  affraycd  at  that  sight  than  at  anie  thing  that  ever 
he  had  scene  before  in  Scotland,  and  rave  his  beard  for  anger."  Caldcrwood's  His- 
tory of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  G4G,  647. 

'°*  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  595,  596.  This  was  ordered  by 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  October  1582,  p.  585. 
See  also  M''atso}i''s  Historical!,  Collections  of  Ecclcsiastick  Affairs  in  Scotland,  p.  192, 
"  requiring  the  ministers  in  all  their  churches  to  commend  it  unto  the  people." 

"°  Spottiswoodc\<t  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

"'  James,  after  his  escape,  "  convocat  all  his  peceabill  Prelatis  and  Nobles,  and 
thair  he  notefeit  unto  thayme  the  grcif  that  he  consavit  of  his  unlaughfull  deten- 
tioun  the  yeir  bygayne,  and  tharcfore  desyrit  thame  to  ackuawlege  the  same ;  and 
thay  be  thair  geiierall  voittis  decernit  the  rayd  of  Ruthven  to  be  manifest  trcasoun. 
The  llinistcrs  on  the  uthcr  part,  perswadit  the  people  that  it  was  a  godly  fact,  and 
that  whasoever  wald  not  allow  tliarcof  in  his  hart,  was  not  worthio  to  be  estemit  a 
Christien."  The  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  202,  published  by  the  Bau- 
natyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1825,  4to. 

'™  "  Disregard  not  our  threatening  ;  for  there  was  never  one  yet  in  this  realm, 
in  the  place  where  your  grace  is,  who  prospered  after  the  ministers  began  to 
threaten  him."  Tijtlcrs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  3G4.  Sec  also,  in  Cahkr- 
wood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  pp.  510,  541,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  clergy  in 
Fife,  addressed  to  the  king,  in  1597.  "And  now.  Sir,  lett  me  be  free  with  you  in 
wi'itting  other  men's  reports,  and  that  of  the  wisest  politicians.  They  say,  our 
bygane  historeis  report,  and  experience  teacheth,  that  raro  ct  fere  7innquani  has  a 
king  and  a  prince  continued  long  togetb.cr  in  this  realrac ;  for  FHins  ante  diem 
patrios  inquirit  in  annos.  And  they  say,  Sir,  farther,  that  whatsoever  they  were  of 
your  Majestie's  predecessors  in  governement  that  oppouned  themselves  directlic  or 
indirectlie  to  God's  ordinance  in  his  Kirk,  it  has  becno  their  wracke  and  subver- 
oioun  ia  the  end.  I  might  herein  bo  more  particular;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  Maj- 
estie's owiie  grave  and  modest  consideratioun,  for  it  concerneth  you  most  necre." 

^■^  "  Saying,  '  Ho  jicrverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.' "     Spottiswoodc't 
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son  lilcenecl  him  to  Cain,  and  warned  him  to  beware  of  the 
wrath  of  God.'"°  Indeed,  the  spirit  now  displayed  by  the 
Church  was  so  implacable,  that  it  seemed  to  delight  in  venting 
itself  in  the  most  repulsive  manner.  In  1585,  a  clergyman, 
named  Gibson,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Edinburgh, 
denounced  against  the  king  the  curse  of  Jeroboam,  that  he 
should  die  childless,  and  that  his  race  should  end  with  him,*'* 
The  year  after  this  happened,  James,  finding  that  Elizabeth 
was  evidently  determined  to  take  his  mother's  life,  bethought 
him  of  what  was  valued  in  that  age  as  an  unfailing  resource, 
and  desired  the  clergy  to  offer  up  prayers  on  behalf  of  Mary. 
This,  they  almost  unanimously  refused."'^  And  not  only  did 
they  abstain  from  supplication  themselves,  but  they  resolved 
that  no  one  else  should  do  what  they  had  declined.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Saint  Andrews  being  about  to  officiate  before  the  king, 
they  induced  a  certain  John  Cow2)er  to  station  liimself  in  the 
pulpit  beforehand,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prelate.  Nor  was  it  until 
the  captain  of  the  guard  threatened  to  pull  Cowper  from  the 
place  he  had  usurped,  that  the  service  could  go  on,  and  the  king 
be  allowed  to  hear  his  own  mother  prayed  for,  in  this  sad  crisis 
of  her  fate,  when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  she  would  be 
publicly  executed,  or  whether,  as  was  more  generally  believed, 
she  would  bo  secretly  poisoned.''^ 

History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOO.  Also  Ti/tlcr's  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  vi.  p.  3Y1. 

"*  "Mr.  Patrick  Simson,  preaching  before  the  king  upon  Gen.  iv.  0,  'The  Lord 
said  to  Cain,  Where  is  Abel,  tliy  brother?'  paid  to  the  king,  before  the  congrega- 
tion, '  Sir,  I  assure  you,  in  God's  name,  tlic  Lord  will  ask  at  you  where  is  the  Earl 
of  Moray  your  brother?'  The  king  replycd,  before  all  the  congregation,  'ilr. 
Patrik,  my  chalmer  doore  wes  never  steeked  upon  you :  ye  might  have  told  me 
anything  ye  thought  in  secret.'  He  replyed,  'Sir,  the  scandall  ispublict.'"  lioivs 
History  of  the  Kirk,  "p.  \\\.  "  Having  occasion,  ainio  1503,  to  preach  before  the 
king,  he  publicly  exhorted  him  to  beware  that  ho  drew  not  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  himself  in  patronizing  a  manifest  breach  of  divine  lav/s."  Horde's  Biographia 
Scotlcana,  p.  1"20. 

"'  "S.iying,  'That  Captain  James,  with  his  lady  Jesabel,  and  William  Stewart 
(meaning  tiie  colonel),  were  taken  to  be  the  persecutor.^  of  the  Church ;  but  that 
now  it  was  seen  to  be  the  king  himself,  against  whom  he  denounccil  the  cm-sc  that 
fell  on  Jeroboam — that  ho  would  die  childless,  and  bo  the  last  of  his  race." 
Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

'"  "The  king,  perceiving  by  all  tiicse  h-ttcrs,  that  the  death  of  his  mother  was 
determined,  called  back  his  ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order  to  the  ministers 
to  remciiiber  her  i:i  their  public  prayers,  which  they  dtnicd  to  do."  .  .  .  "Upon 
their  denial,  charges  were  dirccled  to  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other 
office-bearers  in  the  Church  to  make  mention  of  her  distress  in  their  public  prayers, 
and  commend  her  to  (Jod  in  the  form  appointed.  But  of  all  the  number  only  Mr. 
David  Lindsay  at  Lcith  and  the  king'.s  own  ministers  pave  obedience."  Spottis- 
tsoode's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.  "They,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion, refused  to  comply."  JiussrWs  History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
Compare  WatsoiHa  Historicall  Collcdions  of  hcclcsiastick  Affairs  in  Scotland,  p.  203  ; 
»nd  Historic  of  James  the  Srxt,  p.  2'J5. 

'"  "They  stirred  up  Mr.  John  Cowper,  a  young  man  not  entered  as  yet  in  the 
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In  1594,  John  Eoss  stated  in  the  pulpit,  that  the  advisers 
of  the  king  were  all  traitors,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  like- 
wise a  traitor.  He  v/as  also  a  rehel  and  a  reprohate.  That 
such  should  be  the  case,  was  not  surprising,  considering  the 
parentage  of  James.  For,  his  mother  was  a  Guise,  and  a  per- 
secutor of  the  saints.  He  avoided  open  persecution,  and  spoke 
them  fair  ;  hut  his  deeds  did  not  correspond  to  his  words  ;  and, 
so  great  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  was  the  most  arrant 
hypocrite  then  living  in  Scotland. '^^ 

In  1596,  David  Black,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Protestant  ministers,  delivered  a  sermon,  which  made  much 
noise.  He  said,  in  his  discourse,  that  all  kings  were  children 
of  the  devil  ;  hut  that  in  Scotland  the  head  of  the  court  was 
Satan  himself  The  members  of  the  council,  he  added,  were 
cormorants,  and  the  lords  of  the  session  miscreants.  The  nobil- 
ity had  degenerated  ;  they  were  godless  ;  they  were  dissemblers  ; 
they  were  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  As  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, she  was  nothing  but  an  atheist.  And  as  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  all  he  would  say  was,  that  they  might  pray  for  her 

function,  to  take  the  pulpit  before  the  time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.  The  king 
coraiug  at  the  iiour  appointed,  and  seeing  liim  in  tlie  place,  called  to  him  from  his 
seat,  and  said,  'Mr.  John,  that  place  is  destined  for  another;  yet  since  j^ou  are 
there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that  is  given,  and  remember  my  mother  in  your 
prayers,  you  shall  go  on.'  He  replying,  '  that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leave  the  place:  and  making  as  though  he 
would  stay,  the  captain  of  the  guard  -went  to  pull  him  out ;  whereupon  he  burst 
forth  in  these  speeches  :  '  This  day  shall  be  a  witness  against  the  king  to  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord : '  and  then  denouncing  a  wo  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  he 
went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  entering  the  pulpit  did  perform  the  duty 
required."  SpottUvjoode^s  History  of  t/ia  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.5G.  "The 
Kingis  Majestie,  to  testefie  his  earnest  and  naturall  affection  to  his  motlier,  causit 
pray  for  hir  oppinly  efter  him  self!';  quhairvpone  arrose  a  great  dis.-^ensioun  betuix 
sum  of  the  ministrie  and  his  Majestie,  namely  the  ministrie  of  Edinburgh.  Quhair- 
vpone the  king  appoynted  Patrik,  archbishop  of  St.  Androis  to  teache,  bot  he  we3 
preuented  bo  Mr.  John  Covpar  minister,  quho  come  befoir  and  filled  the  pulpit. 
And  as  the  said  ilr.  John  wes  beginnand  the  prayer,  the  Kingis  Majestie  commandit 
him  to  stay :  so  as  Jlr.  John  raschit  michtely  vpone  the  pulpit,  saying,  "  This  day 
sail  bear  witnes  aganis  yow  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  woe  be  to  ye  Edinburgh,  for 
the  last  of  xi  plaiges  salbc  the  worst."     Mcysie^s  Memoirs,  p.  59. 

'•^  Sec  The  Historic  of  King  Jamca  the  Sext,  pp.  31G-318,  from  "a  just  copic  of 
his  sermon"  .supplied  by  Ross  himself.  "  His  text  was  upon  the  6  chapter  of  the 
Prophet  Jereniias,  verse  28.  'Brethren,  we  have  manic,  and  almaist  innumerable 
enormitcis  iii  this  ountrie  to  be  lamentit,  as  the  mi.«govorncment  of  our  king  be  sinis- 
trous  counsall  of  sum  particular  men.  They  ar  all  rebellious  traitor.-,  cvin  the  king 
the  maist  singular  person,  and  particularlie  everie  cstait  of  the  land.'  ....  'Our 
king  in  sindrie  poyntis  lies  Ijcnc  rebellious  aganis  the  Majestie  of  <jod.'  ....  'To 
this  howrc,  wo  gat  never  gude  of  the  Guysien  bludc,  for  Queyne  Marie  his  mother 
was  an  oppin  persecutor  of  the  Sanctis  of  God,  and  alihoght  the  king  be  not  an 
oppin  persecutor,  we  have  had  many  of  Ids  fayrc  wordis,  wharciu  he  is  myghtie 
ancugh,  bot  for  his  gude  deiddis,  1  commend  me  to  thayme.'  ....  'Admit,  that 
our  king  bo  a  Christicu  king,  yit  but  amen  dement,  ho  is  a  reprobat  king.  Of  all 
the  men  in  this  nation,  the  king  himself  is  the  maist  fyncst,  and  maist  dissembling 
fiypocreit.' "  A  very  short  notice  of  this  sermon  is  given  by  Calderv.-ood  {Histoiy 
of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  299),  who  probably  had  not  seen  the  original  uotcs. 
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if  tlicy  list,  and  because  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so  ;  but  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  it,  inasmuch  as  no  good  would  ever  comG 
from  her  to  them.*" 

For  prcachinf]^  this  sermon,  Black  was  summoned  by  the 
Privv  Council.  He  refused  to  attend,  because  it  was  for  a  spir- 
itual tribunal,  and  not  for  a  temporal  one,  to  take  notice  of  what 
was  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The  Church,  to  be  sure,  he  would 
obey  ;  but  having  received  his  message  from  God,  he  was  bound 
to  deliver  it,  and  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if  he  were 
to  allow  the  civil  power  to  judge  such  matters.'"^  The  king, 
greatly  enraged,  ordered  Black  to  be  cast  into  prison  ;  and  it  is 
difi&cidt  to  see  what  other  course  was  open  to  him  ;  though  it 
was  certain  that  neither  this,  nor  any  measure  he  could  adopt, 
would  tame  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Church.*^^ 

In  December  the  same  year,  the  Church  proclaimed  a  fast  ; 
and  Welsh  i^reached  in  Edinburgh  a  sermon,  with  the  view  of 
rousing  the  people  against  their  rulers.     The  king,  he  told  his 

'"^  The  accusation,  which  was  fully  provctl,  was,  that  "  ho  li;:d  publiotlic  sayd  ia 
puTpit^  that  llic  ])apist  cries  wcs  conic  iiomc  be  the  kingis  kiiavlcdpe  and  consent, 
quhaiiin  his  Ilicnes  trcacherie  wes  detcctit;  tliat  all  kingis  war  deuilis  and  conic  of 
deuilis ;  that  the  dcuill  wes  the  liead  of  the  court  and  in  the  court ;  that  he  prayit 
for  the  Qiicine  of  Scotland  for  the  faschionc,  because  he  saw  na  appearance  of  guid 
iu  hir  tyino."  Moiisie's  Memoirs^  p.  \±%.  "Having  been  hoard  to  aflirm,  that  tho 
popish  lords  had  returned  into  the  country  by  the  king's  pcrmis.sion,  and  that 
thereby  tho  king  had  discovered  the  '  treacherous  hypocrisy  of  his  heart;'  that  'all 
kings  were  the  devil's  bairns,  and  that  the  devil  was  in  the  court,  and  the  guiders 
of  it.'  He  v.as  proved  to  have  used  in  his  prayer  those  indecent  words,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  queen,  '  Wo  must  ]u-ay  for  her  ior  fashion's  sake  ;  but  we  might  as  well 
not,  for  she  will  never  do  us  any  good.'  lie  called  the  Queen  of  England  an  atheist, 
and  the  Lords  of  Session  bribers  ;  and  said  that  tho  nobility  at  large  '  wore  degen- 
f  rate,  godless,  dissemblers,  and  enemies  to  the  church.' "  Gricrson'a  Ilistorif  of 
Saint  Andrews,  p.  30,  Cupar,  1S3S.  Among  the  charges  against  liini  were, 
"Fourthly,  that  he  had  called  the  queen  of  England  an  atheist.  Fifthly,  that  he 
had  discussed  a  suspension  granted  by  the  lords  of  session  in  pulpit,  and  called  them 
miscreants  and  bribers.  Sixthly,  that,  speaking  of  the  nobility,  ho  said  they  were 
'  degenerated,  godless,  dissemblers,  and  enemies  to  the  church.'  Likewise,  speak- 
ing of  tho  council,  that  ho  had  called  them  '  holiglasscs,  cormorants,  and  men  of  no 
religion.'  "     Spottisjcoodcs  Jlistcri/  of  the  Chnrch,  vol.  iii.  p.  til. 

'•'^  See  the  original  papers  on  "Tiie  Declinatour  of  the  King  and  Counsel's 
Judicatour  in  Maters  Spiritual),  nainclie  in  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  in  Caldcricood^s 
J'listonj  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  pp.  457-1.50,  475-480.  Tytler  {lliatory  of  Scotland,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  oH'i-ZZi)  has  given  extracts  from  them,  and  made  some  remarks  on  their 
obvious  tendency.  See  also,  on  the  Declinature  of  Jurisdiction  claimed  by  tho 
Scotch  Cluireh,  Jlallanis  Constitutional  Jlisfor;/,  4th  edit.  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G1  ;  and 
Mackcndc's  Lans  and  Custonia  of  Scotland  in  Matters  Cnminal,  Edinburgh,  1699, 
folio,  pp.  181,  182. 

'•'  M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70  seq.,  has  given  an  account  of 
the  punishment  of  Black,  but,  as  usual,  conceals  the  provocation  ;  or,  at  least,  soft- 
ens it  down  until  it  hardly  becomes  a  provocation.  According  to  him,  "  David  Black 
had  been  served  with  a  summons  to  answer  before  the  privy  council  for  certain  ex- 
pressions tiscd  l)y  him  iu  his  sermon.-'."  Certain  expressions,  indeed!  But  why 
name  the  ]ioiialty,  and  suppress  the  olTcnce  ?  Thi>  learned  writer  knew  perfectly 
well  what  LJlack  had  done,  and  yet  all  the  information  bestowed  on  the  reader  is  a 
uotc  at  p.  72,  containing  a  mutilated  extract  from  Spottiswoodc. 
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audience,  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  tbat  devil 
being  put  out,  seven  worse  ones  Lad  come  in  its  place.  It  was, 
therefore,  evident  that  James  was  demented,  and  it  became 
lawful  to  take  the  sword  of  justice  from  his  hands  ;  just  as  it 
would  be  lawful  for  servants  or  children  to  seize  the  head  of  their 
family,  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  to  afflict  him  with  madness. 
In  such  case,  the  preacher  observed,  it  would  be  right  to  lay 
hold  of  the  madman,  and  to  tie  him  hand  and  foot,  that  he 
might  do  no  further  harm.'''^ 

The  hatred  felt  by  the  clergy  was  at  this  period  so  bitter, 
and  the  democratic  spirit  in  them  so  strong, *^^  that  they  seemed 
unable  to  restrain  themselves  ;  and  Andrew  Melville,  in  an 
audience  with  the  king,  in  1596,  proceeded  to  personal  insults, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  sleeve,  called  him  God's  silly  vassal.'^" 
The  large  amount  of  truth  contained  in  this  bitter  taunt,  in- 
creased its  pungency.  But  the  ministers  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  words. '^^  Their  participation  in  the  Ruthven 
conspiracy  is  unquestionable  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
privy  to  the  last  great  peril  to  which  James  was  exposed,  before 
he  escaped  from  that  turbulent  land,  which  he  was  believed  to 
govern.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  in  1600, 
entrapped  the  king  into  his  castle  in  order  to  murder  him,  was 
the  hope  and  the  mainstay  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  was 

""  "  Saying,  '  He  was  possessed  with  a  devil ;  that  one  devil  being  put  out, 
Beven  worse  were  entered  in  place;  and  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and 
talce  the  suord  out  of  his  hand :'  v.-hich  he  confirmed  by  the  example  of  a  father 
that  falling  into  a  frensy,  might  be  taken  by  the  children  and  servants  of  the  family, 
and  tied  hand  and  foot  from  doing  violence."  Spotiiswoode's  History  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  8-f.     Sec  also  ArnoCs  Ilistonj  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  46,  47. 

'"^  This  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  English  government ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  was  remarkably  well  informed  respecting  Scotch  affairs,  wrote  to  James,  in 
1590,  a  warning,  which  was  hardly  necessary,  but  which  must  have  added  to  his 
fears.  "  And  lest  fayre  semblance,  that  casely  may  begile,  do  not  brede  your  igno- 
rance of  suchc  persons  as  ether  pretend  religion  or  dissemble  deuotion,  let  me  warnc 
you  that  tlier  is  risen,  bothe  in  your  rcalmc  and  myne,  a  secte  of  perilous  conse- 
quence, suche  as  wold  have  no  kings  but  a  presbitryo,  and  take  our  place  while  the 
inioy  our  jirivilege,  with  a  shade  of  Codes  v.-ord,  v.-iche  non  is  jugcd  to  folow  right 
without  by  ther  censure  the  be  so  denied.  Yea,  lookc  wo  wcl  unto  them."  Let' 
tcrs  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.,  edited  by  John  Cruce,  Camden  Society,  1840,  4to, 
p.  G3. 

""  The  Kevcrend  James  Melville,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  describes  it 
with  exuberant  delight.  "To  the  quhilk,  I  beginning  to  reply,  in  my  inaner,Mr. 
Andro  doiicht  nocht  abyd  it,  bot  brak  af  upon  tlic  king  in  sa  zcalus,  powerfull,  and 
unresistable  a  maner,  that  whowbcit  the  king  used  his  authoritic  in  maist  crabbit 
and  colerik  manor,  yit  Jlr.  Andro  bure  him  down,  and  outtcrod  the  Commission  as 
from  the  mighlie  God,  calling  the  king  bot  '  God's  sillie  vassall ;  and  taking  him  be 
the  slcive,"  &c,  Autobior/raphi/  and  Diary  of  James  Mclvill,  p.  o70.  Sec  also 
Shield's  Hind  let  loose,  1G87,  ]i.  52  ;  and  IPCric's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 

"'  In  15'Jo,  4,  some  of  them  formed  a  plot  to  seize  him.  See  the  evidence 
from  the  State-paper  Office,  in  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  '24?,  edit. 
Edinburgh,  1845. 
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intimately  associated  Avitli  their  ambitious  schemes."'  Such, 
indeed,  was  their  intatuntion  on  behalf  of  the  assassin,  that, 
when  his  conspiracy  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  slain,  several 
of  the  ministers  propagated  a  report  that  Gowrie  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  royal  perfidy,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only 
plot  which  ever  existed  was  one  concocted  by  the  king,  witli 
fatal  art,  against  his  mild  and  innocent  host.'^^ 

An  absurdity  of  this  sort'^^  was  easily  believed  in  an  igno- 
rant and,  therefore,  a  credulous  age.  That  the  clergy  should 
have  propagated  it,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
they  should  have  laboured  with  malignant  industry  to  defame 
the  character  of  their  prince,'"  will  astonish  no  one,  who  knows 
how  quickly  the  wrath  of  the  Church  can  be  roused,  and  how 
ready  the  spiritual  classes  always  are  to  cover,  even  with  the 
foulest  calumny,  those  who  stand  in  their  way.  The  evidence 
which  has  been  collected,  proves  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
carried  their  violence  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
state,  to  an  indecent,  if  not  to  a  criminal,  length  ;  and  we 
cannot  absolve  them  from  the  charge  of  being  a  restless  and 
unscrupulous  body,  greedy  after  power,  and  grossly  intolerant 
of  whatever  opposed  their  own  views.  Still,  the  real  cause  of 
their  conduct  was,  the  spirit  of  their  age,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  their  position.  None  of  us  can  be  sure  that,  if  we  were 
placed  exactly  as  they  were  placed,  we  should  have  acted 
diflerently.  Now,  indeed,  we  cannot  read  of  their  proceedings, 
as  they  are  recorded  in  their  own  Assemblies,  and  by  the  histo- 
rians of  their  own  Church,  without  an  uneasy  feeling  of  dislike, 
I  had  almost  said  of  disgust,  at  finding  ourselves  in  presence  of  so 
much  of  superstition,  of  chicanery,  of  low,  sordid  arts,  and  yet, 
withal,  of  arrogant  and  unbridled  insolence.  The  truth,  however, 
is,  that  in  Scotland,  the  age  was  evil,  and  the  evil  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  it  was  hard  to  set  them 
right.  The  long  prevalence  of  anarchy,  of  ignorance,  of  pov- 
erty, of  force,  of  fraud,  of  domestic  tumult,  and  of  foreign  inva- 

•"  "  He  was  the  darling  hope  of  the  rresbytcrian  party."  Jbid.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  410. 

"'  "  Cowry's  conspiracy  was  by  tlicm  charged  on  the  king,  as  a  contrivance  of 
his  to  get  rid  of  that  carl."  JJurucl's  Jlislori/  of  ]ii:t  oini  'J'iinc,  edit.  Uxl'ord,  IS'iS, 
vol.  i.  p.  31.  See  also  ^'i/l'e/s  Jllstory  of  HcotUmd,  vol.  vii.  pp.  -139,  440;  and  on 
the  dill'usion  of  "  this  absurd  hallucination,"  sec  2'iie  UpoUiswoode  Miscellany^  vol.  ii. 
p.  320,  Edinburgh,  184.1. 

'"*  See  a  good  note  in  Pitcairu^s  Criminal  Trials  m  l^'coiland,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
Edinburgh,  1803,  4to.  Compare  Lawsona  Book  of  J'crth,  Edinburgh,  1847,  p. 
ixxi.\. 

'"  Their  language,  and  their  general  bearing,  eo  enraged  Jamca,  ns  to  extort 
from  him  a  passionate  declaration,  in  1092,  that  "it  would  not  be  weill  till  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  gott  licence  to  brcakc  ministers' heads."  Calderwood''s  Jliatory  of 
the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  148. 
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Bion,  had  reduced  Scotland  to  a  state  whicli  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  us  to  realize.  Hereafter,  I  shall  give  some  evidence  of 
the  efifect  which  this  produced  on  the  national  character,  and 
of  the  serious  mischief  which  it  wrought.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  should,  in  fairness  to  the  Scotch  clergy,  admit  that  the  con- 
dition of  their  country  affords  the  best  explanation  of  their  con- 
duct. Every  thing  around  them  was  low  and  coarse  ;  the  habits 
of  men,  in  their  daily  life,  were  violent,  brutal,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  common  decency  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  standard  of  human  actions  was  so  depressed,  that  upright 
and  well-meaning  persons  did  not  shrink  from  doing  what  to  us, 
in  our  advanced  state  of  society,  seems  incredible.  Let  us, 
then,  not  be  too  rash  in  this  matter.  Let  us  not  be  too  forward 
in  censuring  the  leading  actors  in  that  great  crisis  through 
which  Scotland  passed,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Much  they  did,  which  excites  our  strongest  aversion. 
But  one  thing  they  achieved,  which  should  make  us  honour 
their  memory,  and  repute  them  benefactors  of  their  species.  At 
a  most  hazardous  moment,  they  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  national 
liberty.'-'^  AVhat  the  nobles  and  the  crown  had  put  in  peril, 
that  did  the  clergy  save.  By  their  care,  the  dying  spark  was 
kindled  into  a  blaze.  When  the  light  grew  dim,  and  flickered 
on  the  altar,  their  hands  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  fed  the  sacred 
flame.  This  is  their  real  glory,  and  on  this  they  may  well  re- 
pose. They  were  the  guardians  of  Scotch  freedom,  and  they 
stood  to  their  post.  Where  danger  was,  they  were  foremost. 
By  their  sermons,  by  their  conduct,  both  public  and  crivate,  by 
the  proceedings  of  their  Assemblies,  by  their  bold  and  frequent 
attacks  upon  persons,  without  regard  to  their  rank,  nay,  even 
by  the  very  insolence  with  which  they  treated  their  superiors, 
they  stirred  up  the  minds  of  men,  woke  them  from  their  leth- 
argy, formed  them  to  habits  of  discussion,  and  excited  that  in- 
quisitive and  democratic  spirit,  which  is  the  only  cflectual  guar- 
antee the  people  can  ever  possess  against  the  tyranny  of  those 
who  are  set  over  them.     This  was  the  work  of  the  Scotch  clergy  ; 

''°  "At  the  period  of  whicli  wo  speak"  (about  the  year  1584)  "tlio  pulpit  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  organ  by  wliicli  public  opinion  was,  or  could  be,  expressed  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  which  possessed  any 
thing  that  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  liberty  or  independence,  rarliament  had  its 
business  prepared  to  Its  hand,  and  laid  before  it  in  the  shape  of  acts  which  required 
only  its  assent.  Discussion  and  freedom  of  speech  were  unknow;i  in  its  meetings. 
The  courts  of  justice  were  deijendeiit  on  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign,  and  frequently 
had  their  proceedings  regulated,  and  their  decisions  dictated,  by  letters  or  messagci 
from  the  tlironc.  It  was  the  preachers  who  lirst  taught  the  people  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers ;  and  the  asseuiblies  of  the  Church  set  the 
earliest  example  of  a  regular  and  firm  ojiposilion  to  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitu* 
tional  measures  of  the  Court."     J/'CV;e's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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and  all  hail  to  them  who  did  it.     It  was  they  who  taught  their 
couutrymeu  to  scrutinize,  with  a  fearless  eye,  the  policy  of  their 
rulers.     It  was  they  who  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  kings 
and  nohles,  and  laid  bare  the  boUowness  of  their  pretensions. 
They  ridiculed    their   claims,   and  jeered   at    their    mysteries. 
They  tore  the  veil,  and  exposed  the  tricks  of  the  scene  which 
lay  behind.     The  great  ones  of  the  earth,  they  covered  with 
contempt ;  and  those  who  were  above  them,  they  cast  down. 
Herein,  they  did  a  deed  which  should  compensate  for  all  their 
offences,  even  Mere  their  offences  ten  times  as  great.     By  dis- 
countenancing that  pernicious  and  degrading  respect  which  men 
are  too  apt  to  pay  to  those  whom  accident,  and  not  merit,  has 
raised  above  them,  they  facilitated  the  growth  of  a  proud  and 
sturdy  independence,  which  was  sure  to   do  good  service  at  a 
time  of  need.     x\nd  that  time  came  quicker  than  any  one  had 
expected.     Within  a  very  few  years,  James  became  master  of 
the  resources  of  England,  and  attempted,  by  their  aid,  to  sub- 
vert the  liberties  of  Scotland.     The  shameful  enterprise,  which 
he  began,  was   continued  by  his  cruel  and  superstitious   son. 
How  their  attempts  failed ;  how  Charles  I.,  in  the  effort,  ship- 
wrecked his  fortune,  and  provoked  a  rebellion,  which  brought 
to  the  scaffold  that  great  criminal,  who  dared  to  conspire  against 
the  people,  and  who,  as  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all, 
was  at  length  visited  with  the  just  punishment  of  his  sins,  is 
known  to  every  reader  of  our  history.     It  is  also  well  known, 
that,  in  conducting  the  struggle,  the  English  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Scotch,  who  had,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  lift  their  hand  against  the  tyrant.     What,  however, 
is  less  known,  but  is  undoubtedly  true,  is,  that  both  nations 
owe  a  debt  they  can  never  repay  to  those  bold  men,  who,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  disseminated,  from 
their  pulpits  and  Assemblies,  sentiments  which  the  people  cher- 
ished in  their  hearts,  and  which,  at  a  fitting  moment,  they  re- 
produced, to  the  dismay,  and  eventually  to  the  destruction,  of 
those  who  threatened  their  liberties. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CONDITION  OF  SCOTLAND  DUEING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUEIES. 

Scarcely  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  when  he 
began  seriously,  and  on  a  large  scale,  to  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  Scotch  Church,  which,  as  he  clearly  saw,  was  the  principal 
obstacle  that  stood  between  him  and  despotic  power.  While 
he  was  merely  King  of  Scotland,  he  made  several  efforts,  which 
were  constantly  baffled  ;  but  now  that  he  wielded  the  vast  re- 
sources of  England,  the  victory  seemed  easy.'  As  early  as 
1584,  he  had  gained  a  temporary  triumph,  by  forcing  many  of 
the  clergy  to  recognize  episcopacy  .?^  But  that  institution  was 
so  repugnant  to  their  levelling  and  democratic  principles,  that 
nothing  could  overcome  their  abhorrence  of  it  ;^  and,  completely 
overawing  the  king,  they  compelled  him  to  give  way,  and  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  The  result  was,  that,  in  1592,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  which  subverted  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  established  Presbyterianism  ;  a  scheme  based  on 
the  idea  of  equality,  and,  therefore,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
Scotch  Church.* 

'  Lord  Dartmouth  eays  (Note  in  Bttrnefs  History/  of  his  oton  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  15): 
"The  Earl  of  Seafield  told  me  that  King  James  frequently  declared  that  he  never 
looked  upon  himself  to  be  more  than  King  of  Scotland  in  name,  till  he  came  to  bo 
King  of  England  ;  but  now,  ho  said,  one  kingdom  would  help  him  to  govern  the 
other,  or  he  had  studied  kingcraft  to  very  little  purpose  from  his  cradle  to  tiiat 
time."  Compare  Burnet's  3fcmoirs  of  the  Diilccs  of  Hamilton,  Oxford,  1S52,  p.  3G. 
"  No  sooner  was  he  happily  settled  on  the  throne  of  England,  but  he  went  more 
roundly  to  work." 

"^  Compare  Ti/tlcr's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  4G0,  v.ith  Acts  of  the  ParHw 
ments  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  303,  §  20;  also  the  Act  (p.  293,  i?  4),  likewise  in  loSi, 
limiting  the  power  of  the  General  Assemblies.  James,  who  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  now  settled  every  thing,  signalized  iiis  triumph  by  personally  abusing  tho 
clergy;  "calling  them  lownos,  smaicks,  seditious  knaves,  and  so  furth."  Sec  a  let- 
ter, dated  2d  of  January,  15S5-G,  in  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  p.  438,  Edin- 
burgh, 1844. 

'  "  Bishops  were  alwaycs  looked  at  with  a  frown."  Kirktoii's  History  of  th« 
Church  of  Scotland,  p.  129. 

*  Sec   this  remarkable  statute,  in  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotlarid,  vol.  iii. 
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To  this  statute,  James  had  assented  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance.^ Indeed,  his  feehng  respecting  it  was  so  strong,  that 
he  determined,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  procure  its  repeal, 
even  if  he  used  force  to  eflect  his  purpose.  The  course  he 
adopted,  was  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  age.  In 
December  1596,  one  of  those  popular  tuuuilts  arose  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  are  natural  in  barbarous  times,  and  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  quelled,  and  nothing 
more  thought  of  it,"^  But  James  availed  himself  of  this,  to 
strike  what  he  deemed  a  decisive  blow.  His  plan  was  nothing 
less  than  to  turn  into  the  capital  of  his  own  monarchy,  large 
bodies  of  armed  and  licensed  banditti,  who,  by  threatening  to 
plunder  the  city,  should  oblige  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  to 
agree  to  whatever  terms  he  chose  to  dictate.  This  magnani- 
mous scheme  was  well  worthy  of  the  mind  of  James,  and  it  was 
strictly  executed.  From  the  north,  he  summoned  the  Highland 
nobles,  and  from  the  south,  the  border  barons,  who  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  fierce  retainers, — men  who  lived  by  pillage, 
and  whoso  delijzht  it  was  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.     At 


pp.  541,  2.  Ag  some  of  tho  historians  of  tbo  Scotch  Church  have  greatly  misrepre- 
sented it,  I  will  quote  that  part  whicii  expressly  repeals  the  Act  of  1584,  in  favour 
of  the  bishops.  "Item  oure  said  soucranc  lord  and  estaittis  of  Parliament  foirsaid, 
abrogatis  cass  and  anuUis  the  xx  act  of  the  same  plianiet  haldin  at  Edinburgh  the 
said  zcir  1584  zeiris  granting  comissioun  to  bishoppis  and  vthcris  iuges  constitute  in 
ecclesiastical  causs  To  ressaue  his  liiencs  presentatioun  to  bcneiiccs,  To  gif  collatioun 
thairvpoun  and  to  put  ordo''  in  all  causs  ccclcsiasticall  qlk  his  Maiestie  and  estaittis 
foirsaid  declairis  to  be  expyrit  in  the  self  and  to  be  null  in  tymc  cuming  and  of  nane 
availl  force  nor  eflect.'^ 

'  "  Tiie  King  repented  after  that  ho  had  agreed  unto  it."  CalderwoocPs  Ilistorj/ 
of  tlie  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  162.  But  this  gives  a  faint  idea  of  his  real  feelings.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  opinions  entertained  on  this 
point,  by  a  prince,  one  of  whose  favourite  sayings  was,  "No  Bishop,  no  King."  The 
reader  v^-ill,  however,  find,  in  tho  Clarendon  State  Papers  (vol.  ii.  p.  200,  Oxford, 
1773,  folio),  a  letter  from  Charles  I.,  which  is  worth  looking  at,  because  it  frankly 
avows  that  James,  in  loving  episcopacy  and  hating  prcsbyterianism,  was  actuated 
rather  by  political  motives,  than  by  religious  ones.  Charles  ■writes:  "Thcprudcu- 
tiall  part  of  any  consideration  will  never  be  fotmd  opposit  to  the  conscientious,  nay 
heere,  they  go  hand  in  hand;  for  (according  to  lawyers  lodgique)  show  me  any  presi- 
dent where  ever  Preshiteriall  governomont  and  Kogall  was  together,  without  per- 
petual rebellions.  Which  was  the  rnusc  that  neeeKnilated  the.  Kinrj,  7>n/  Pother,  to 
chnnrje  that  rjorrrnemeut  in  Seotlnvdy  Compare  what  is  saiil  by  a  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Bior/rajihicf,  edited  for  the  ]\'r>dro7n  Soei/ty  by  tho 
Rev.  W.  K.  TwccdJf^,  Ediiiburgli,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  "Tiie  reason  why  ICing  Jame.? 
■was  so  violent  for  Bishops  was  neitlier  their  divine  in;^tit\^li(lu  (which  he  denied  they 
had),  nor  yet  th«.'  profit  the  Clitircli  sliould  reap  by  them  (for  he  knew  well  both  tho 
men  and  their  communications,)  but  merely  because  he  belifved  they  were  useful  in- 
etruments  to  turn  a  limited  monarchy  into  absolute  dominion,  and  subjects  into 
slaves,  the  design  in  the  world  he  minded  most." 

°  "Had  it  not  been  laid  hold  of  by  dcsiirning  politicians  ns  a  handle  for  accom- 
plishing their  measures,  it  would  not  now  have  been  known  that  such  an  event  had 
ever  occtirred."  Jtf'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  "Harndess  as  this  uproar 
was,  it  affordi'd  the  court  a  pretext  for  carrying  into  execution  its  designs  against 
the  liberties  and  government  of  the  Church."     P.  S'J. 
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the  express  command  of  James,  these  ferocious  brigands,  on 
the  1st  of  January  1597,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
gloating  over  the  prospect  before  them,  and  ready,  when  their 
sovereign  gave  the  word,  to  sack  the  capital,  and  raze  it  to 
the  ground/  Resistance  was  hopeless.  Whatever  the  king 
demanded,  was  conceded  ;  and  James  supposed  that  the  time 
was  now  come,  in  which  he  could  firmly  establish  the  authority 
of  the  bishops,  and,  by  their  aid,  control  the  clergy,  and  break 
their  refractory  sj^irit.^ 

In  this  undertaking,  three  years  were  consumed.  To  insure 
its  success,  the  king,  supported  by  the  nobles,  relied,  not  only 
on  force,  but  also  on  an  artifice,  which  now  seems  to  have  been 
employed  for  the  first  time.  This  was,  to  pack  the  General 
Assemlilies,  by  inundating  them  with  clergymen  drawn  from 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where,  the  old  clannish  and  aristocratic 
spirit  being  supreme,  the  democratic  spirit,  found  in  the  south, 
was  unknown.  Hitherto,  these  northern  ministers  had  rarely 
attended  at  the  great  meetings  of  the  church  ;  but  James,  in 
1597,  sent  Sir  Patrick  Murray  on  a  special  mission  to  them, 
urging  them  to  be  present,  in  order  that  they  might  vote  on  his 
side.'  They  being  a  very  ignorant  bod}^,  knowing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  questions  really  at  issue,  and  being,  moreover,  accus- 
tomed to  a  state  of  society  in  which  men,  notwithstanding  their 
lawlessness,  paid  the  most  servile  obedience  to  their  immediate 
superiors,  were  easily  worked  upon,  and  induced  to  do  what 
they  were  bid.  By  their  help,  the  crown  and  the  nobles  so 
strengthened  their  party  in  the  General  Assembly,  as  to  obtain 
in  many  instances  a  majority  ;  and  innovations  were  gradually 
introduced,  calculated  to  destroy  the  democratic  character  of 
the  Scotch  Church.^" 

In  1597,  the  movement  began.     From  then,  until   1600, 

'  Ti/tlcr^s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  342-345.  Caldencood's  History  of  ilie 
Kirk,  vol.  v.  pp.  514,  615,  530,  531. 

"  "Iiitiniidiitcd  by  these  menaces,  and  distressed  at  the  loss  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, they  came  to  the  resolution  of  makinp;  surrender  of  tlieir  political  and  religious 
liberties  to  the  Kinp;."  M'Cric's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  This  is  said  of  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  Among  other  threats,  one  was,  the  "razing  and  plough- 
ing of  Edinburgh,  and  sowing  it  with  salt."  Wodrouh  Life  ff  Bruce,  p.  48,  preli.xed 
to  Bruce' s  Sermons,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  1843.  On 
this  occasion,  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  which  is  printed  in  Letters  <f  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  VL,  1840,  4to,  pp.  120,  121. 

"  JPCrie's  Life  of  Jifelville,  vol.  ii.  p.  loo.  Rcot  (Apoiof/ctical  Narration  of  the 
State  of  the  Kirk,  p.  88)  says,  "Sir  Patrick  Murray,  the  diligent  apostle  of  the  North, 
made  their  acquaintance  with  the  King."  Also,  ITie  Atfiobio^yraphi/  and  Diary  of 
James  Melville,  p.  403. 

"  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  350,  350.  Rut  by  far  the  best  account 
of  the  influence  of  these  northern  clergy,  will  bo  found  in  M' Criers  Life  of  Mdvillc 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  100-105,  100,  131,  152),  drawn,  in  .>;everal  instances,  from  manuscript 
authorities.     Compare  Valdcrwood'a  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  695. 
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successive  Assemblies  sanctioned  different  changes,  all  of  which 
were  marked  by  that  aristocratic  tendency  which  seemed  about 
to  carry  every  thing  before  it.  In  1600,  the  General  Assembly 
met  at  Jlontrose  ;  and  government  determined  on  making  a 
final  effort  to  compel  the  Church  to  establish  an  episcopal  polity. 
Andrew  Melville,  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Church, 
and  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  had  been  elected,  as 
usual,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  the  king,  arbitrarily 
interposing,  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  his  seat.''  Still,  nei- 
ther by  threats,  nor  by  force,  nor  by  promises,  could  the  court 
carry  their  point.  All  that  they  obtained  was,  that  certain 
ecclesiastics  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament  ;  but  it  was 
ordered  that  such  persons  should  every  year  lay  their  commis- 
sions at  the  feet  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  render  an  account 
of  their  conduct.  The  Assembly  was  to  have  the  power  of 
deposing  them  ;  and,  to  keep  them  in  greater  subjection,  they 
were  forbidden  to  call  themselves  bishops,  but  were  to  be  con- 
tent \vith  the  inferior  title  of  Commissioners  of  the  Church.'^ 

"  This  is  related  by  his  nephew,  James  Melville.  "Mr.  Andro  Melvill  come  to 
the  Assembly,  by  Commissiouiic  of  his  Presbytric,  but  wcs  conimandit  to  keip  his 
lud^^cing;  quho,  being  callit  to  the  King  in  private,  and  dcmandit,  Quliy  he  was  60 
trublesumc  as  to  conio  to  tiio  Assembly  being  dischairgit?  lie  answerit.  He  had  a 
calling  in  the  Kirlc  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Chryst,  the  King  of  kings,  quhillc  he  behovit 
to  dischairge  at  all  occasiounes,  being  ordcrlie  callit  thairto,  as  iic  wcs  lit  this  tyme ; 
and  that  for  feir  of  a  grytter  punischment  then  could  any  earthly  King  inQict."  The 
Autohiography  and  D/ari/  of  James  3Iclvill,  p.  512. 

"  As,  owing  to  the  passions  of  the  rival  classes,  every  step  of  this  part  of  Scotch 
history  is  the  subject  of  angry  controversy,  and  as  even  Mr.  Tytlor  {IJidory  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  vii.  p.  SGO)  assorts  that  "  the  final  establishment  of  Episcopacy "  took 
place  at  the  Assembly  of  Montrose,  in  IGOO,  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the 
enactments  of  tliat  Assembly,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  ibr  himself,  and 
may  test  the  accuracy  of  ■wliat  I  have  stated  in  the  text.  "  Concerning  the  mancr 
of  choosing  of  hini  that  sail  have  vote  in  Parliament  in  name  of  the  Kirk:  It  is 
condiscendit  vpon,  that  /ic  .sail  first  be  rccommendlt  he  the  Kirk  to  his  Jfajcstic ;  and 
that  the  Kirk  sail  nominat  sixc  for  every  place  that  sail  have  neid  to  be  filled,  of 
qiihom  his  Majcsiie  sail  choose  ane,  of  quliom  he  best  lykes;  and  his  M;ijestie 
jiromises,  obieises,  and  binds  himsclfe  to  choose  no  vther  but  aiic  of  tliat  number : 
And  in  cace  his  Majestic  refuses  the  haill  vpon  ane  just  reason  of  ane  insulliciency, 
and  of  greater  suflicicncie  of  vthers  that  are  not  reconmiendit,  the  Kirk  sail  make 
ane  new  rccommendatioun  of  men  according  to  the  first  number,  of  tlie  (juhilk,  ane 
salbe  chosin  be  his  Majestic  without  any  fartlier  refuisall  or  new  nominatioun ;  and 
he  that  salbe  chosin  be  his  Majestic,  palbe  admittit  be  the  Synods."  Acts  0/ the 
General  Asscmtdics  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  051.  "  As  to  the  cautions  to 
keip  him,  that  sail  liavc  vole  in  I'arlianient,  from  corruptiouns :  They  l)e  these  fol- 
lowing: 1.  Thai  lie  presume  not,  at  any  tyme,  to  propone  at  J'arlianicnt,  Counsell  o" 
Conventiouii,  in  niimc  of  the  Kirk,  any  thing  without  erprcsxe  icarraud  and  dircctioun 
from  the  Kirk,  and  sick  things  as  he  sail  answer  (for)  to  be  for  the  Weill  of  the 
Kirk,  vnder  the  paiue  of  depositioun  from  his  olTice."  ....  2.  "He  sail  be  bound 
at  every  (jrenerall  Assemblie,  to  give  ane  accompt  anont  the  discharge  of  his  com- 
missioim  sen  the  Assemblie  gangand  bcfor ;  a.ni\sall  mhmitt  himsclfe  to  thair  censure, 
and  stand  at  th'iir  detcrminntioun  quhatsumcver,  irithout  appcllatioun  ;  and  sail  scitc 
and  obtain  ratifcationn  of  his  doings  at  the  said  Assemblie,  vndcr  the  painc  of  in,' 
famie  and  CTCommunicalioun."  ....  0.  "In  the  administration  of  discipline,  col- 
latioun  of  benefices,  visitatioun,  and  all  vther  points  of  ccdcsiasticall  government, 
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After  sustaining  this  repulse,  James  seems  to  have  been 
disheartened  ;  as  he  made  no  further  effort,  though  ho  still 
laboured  underhand  at  the  restoration  of  episcopacy,'^  If  he 
had  persevered,  it  might  have  cost  him  his  crown.  For,  his 
resources  were  few  ;  he  was  extremely  poor  ;'■*  and  recent 
events  had  shown  that  the  clergy  were  stronger  than  he  had 
supposed.  When  he  thought  himself  most  sure  of  success, 
they  had  subjected  him  to  a  mortifying  defeat  ;  and  this  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  entirely  their  own  work  ;  they 
being  by  this  time  so  completely  separated  from  the  nobles, 
that  they  could  not  rely  upon  even  a  single  member  of  that 
powerful  body. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  and  while  the  liberties  of 
Scotland,  of  which  the  Church  was  the  guardian,  were  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  King  of  Scotland 
became  also  King  of  England.  James  at  once  determined  to 
emjjloy  the  resources  of  his  new  kingdom  to  curb  his  old  one. 
In  1604,  that  is,  only  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Scotch  Church,  by 
attacking  the  independence  of  their  Assemblies  ;  and,  by  his 
own  authority,  he  prorogued  the  General  Assembly  of  Aberdeen.'^ 

he  sail  neither  vsurpo  nor  acclaimc  to  himselfe  any  power  or  jicrisdictioun  farther 
tha)L  anij  vthcr  of  the  rest  of  lux  brcither,  \m\cssQ  ho  be  implovit  be  his  brcither, 
viidcr  the  paino  of  deprivatioun."  p.  'J55.  "  Anent  his  name  that  for  the  Kirk  sail 
(have)  vote  in  Parliament:  It  is  advyscit,  be  vniformc  consent  of  the  haill  brother, 
that  he  salbe  callit  Commissioner  of  such  a  place."  p.  956.  "  Tiierfor  the  Generall 
Assemblie  having  reasonit  at  length  the  said  qucstioun,  tuiching  the  continuance  of 
him  that  sail  have  vote  in  Parliament,  after  votting  of  the  same,  finds  and  decerne?, 
that  Ilc  sail  annuaiim  give  count  of  his  commission  obtainit  from  the  Assemblie,  atid 
lay  downe  the  samci7i  at  thair  fcitt,  to  be  continuit  or  alterit  thcrfra  be  his  Maiostie 
and  the  Assemblie,  as  the  Assemblie,  with  consent  of  his  Maiestie,  sail  think  most 
expedient  for  the  wcill  of  the  Kirk."  p.  959. 

"  "  While  James  remained  in  Scotland,  the  scheme  of  introducing  episcopacy, 
though  never  lost  eight  of,  was  cautiously  prosecuted."  IP  Criers  Life  of  Melville, 
vol.  ii.  p.  IVS. 

'*  James,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  chiefly  dependent  on  the  money 
which  Elizabeth  gave  him,  and  which  she  dealt  out  rather  niggardly.  Such  were 
his  necessities,  that  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  plate,  and,  even  then,  ho  was  often 
unable  to  defray  his  ordinary  household  expenses.  See  Tytler''s  History  of  Scotland, 
voL  vi.  pp.  2G5,  2GG,  272;  vol.  vii.  pp.  158,  378-.')80.  Miscellany  of  the  tspalding 
C/«6,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xlv.  114.  Gregory'' s  Ilintory  of  the  Western  Highlands,  pp.  241, 
277.  Sco  also  a  clamorous  begging-letter  from  James  toEhzabeth,  written  in  1591, 
in  Letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.,  1819,  4to,  pp.  08,  G9.  In  1593,  she 
apologizes  for  sending  hira  only  a  small  sum  :  "  The  small  token  you  shail  receavc 
from  nic  I  desire  yt  may  servo  to  make  you  remember  the  tymo  and  my  many 
weighty  afl'airec,  v.ich  makes  it  les  than  else  I  would,  and  I  dowt  nothing  but  when 
you  hcare  all,  yow  will  bearo  with  this."  p.  8-1.  A  letter  from  James  Hudson, 
written  about  the  year  15'J],  states  that  "both  the  king's  table  and  queen's  had 
like  to  have  been  unserved  by  want ;  and  that  the  king  had  nothing  he  accounted 
certain  to  come  into  his  purse,  but  what  he  had  from  the  Queen  of  England." 
liidpath's  Border  Jlistory,  p.  -IGo,  Lerwick,  18-18,  -ito. 

''  Laing's  Jlistory  of  Scotland,  edit.  1819,  vol.  iii.  p.  28.  CaldcrwccTs  History 
vf  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  2G4,  323.  Bower  s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Vol.  II.— 14 
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In  1605,  he  ari^in  prorogued  it  ;  and,  to  make  his  intentions 
clear,  he,  this  time,  refused  to  fix  a  day  ibr  its  future  meeting.'^ 
Hereupon,  some  of  the  ministers,  deputed  by  presbyteries,  took 
upon  themselves  to  convene  it,  which  they  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  do,  as  the  act  of  the  king  was  manifestly  illegal.  On 
the  day  appointed,  they  met  in  the  session-house  of  Aberdeen. 
They  were  ordered  to  disperse.  Having,  as  they  conceived,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  assembling,  sufficiently  asserted  their  privi- 
leges, they  obeyed.  But  James,  now  backed  by  the  power  of 
England,  resolved  that  they  should  feel  the  change  of  his  posi- 
tion, and,  therefore,  of  theirs.  In  consequence  of  orders  which 
he  sent  from  London,  fourteen  of  the  clergy  were  committed  to 
prison.'^  Six  of  them,  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  privy- 
council,  were  indicted  for  high  treason.  They  were  at  once  put 
ujjon  their  trial.  They  wore  convicted.  And  sentence  of  death  was 
only  deferred,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  king  might  first  be  taken, 
as  to  whether  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  some  punishment 
that  fell  short  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  these  unhappy  men.'^ 

Their  lives,  indeed,  were  spared  ;  but  they  were  subjected 
to  a  close  imprisonment,  and  then  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile/''     In  other  parts  of  the  country,  similar  measures  were 

vol.  i.  p.  175,  Edinburgh,  1817.  Slcvcnsoti's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
p.  88. 

"  "  Addc  thereunto,  that  the  Icttor  of  the  commissioner  and  hist  moderator, 
contcancd  no  ccrtane  tynie  nor  day  whereto  the  said  AssenibliesouUlbe  prorogued; 
so  that  it  imported  a  casting  loose  and  deserting,  yea,  and  tyniiig  of  the  possessioim 
of  our  Assemblie  ;  than  the  which  what  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  libcrtic  and 
freedom  of  the  Kirk  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  suche  a  tyme,  nanielic  of  the  trcatie  of  tlie 
Unioun,  when  all  the  estates  of  the  rcalme,  and  cverie  particular  arc  zealous  and 
carcfull  of  their  riglits  and  possessiouns?"  Caldcrivood'' s  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  309,  310. 

"  Sec  a  li.-t  of  them  in  Caldcnvood's  History  of  the  ICirl:,  vol.  vi.  p.  317,  where 
the  fourteen  names  are  preserved  with  pious  care. 

*'  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494-502.  JForbes'  Certains 
Records  tourhinr/  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh,  1840,  pp. 
4C3-49().  "  Delayed  the  giving  forth  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  till  the  King's 
mind  were  further  knowne."  See  also  Ca/dermwd's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
434,  449.  AVhen  they  were  found  guilty,  "  the  peiplc  said,  '  Certainely  this  wcs  a 
worko  of  darkues,  to  mak  Chrystis  f.ilthfull  Ministcrcs  trafouris  to  the  King!  God 
grant  he  be  niver  in  greater  dangeris  nor  oDF  sic  traitouris.' "  MelviWs  AutobiograpJi y 
and  Diary,  p.  G26. 

"  M'Cric's  Life  of  Mdvillc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208.  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials, 
vol.  ii.  p.  CO  I.  In  connexion  with  these  transactions,  a  letter  is  preserved  in  the 
Winwood  Papers,  which  is  much  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  i.s  ad- 
dressed by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Ci)arles  Cornwallis,  and  is  dated  12th  Septem- 
ber 160.5.  Salisbury,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  writes,  "True  it  is  tliat 
his  JIajostie  seeking  to  adorne  that  kivydomc  of  Scotland  with  I'relntcs  as  they  are  in 
England,  some  of  the  Ministers  have  spurned  against  it ;  and  alihouge  his  Majestic 
had  ever  warranted  their  calling  of  (lencral  Assemblies  upon  no  other  condition, 
then  that  they  should  make  him  acquainted,  receive  his  warrant,  and  a  commissioner 
for  his  M.njestie  resident  in  their  coimcells,  yet  have  they  (followed  with  some  poor 
plebecall  numbers)  presumed  to  hold  tiieir  General  Assemblies  in  some  parte  of  the 
Ucalme  contrarie  to  his  commandemcat.      Whereupon  his  Majestic  hath  shewed 
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adopted.  Nearly  all  over  Scotland,  numbers  of  the  clergy  were 
either  imprisoned  or  forced  to  fly.'^"  Terror  and  proscription 
were  universal.  Such  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  despotism,  unless  there  were  some  immediate  and  pro- 
vidential interference  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  the  people.'*' 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  were  plausible  grounds  for 
these  apprehensions.  The  people  had  no  friends  except  among 
the  clergy,  and  the  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  either  in  prison 
or  in  exile.^^  To  deprive  the  Church  entirely  of  her  leaders, 
James,  in  1606,  summoned  to  London,  Melville  and  seven  of  his 
colleagues,  imder  pretence  of  needing  their  advice.^^  Having 
got  possession  of  their  persons,  he  detained  them  in  England.** 
They  were  forbidden  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  and  Melville,  who 
was  most  feared,  was  committed  to  custody.  He  was  then 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  ho  remained  four  years,  and 
from  which  he  was  only  liberated  on  condition  of  living  abroad, 
and  abandoning  altogether  his  native  country. '^^  The  seven 
ministers  who  had  accompanied  him  to  London,  were  also  im- 

himself  displeased,  and  cyted  divers  of  them  before  his  councell,"  &c.  Memorials 
of  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  Papers  of  Sir  Ralph  Wimcood,  London,  1725,  folio, 
vol.  ii.  p.  132.  And  3'et  the  man  who  could  write  such  nonsense  as  this,  and  who 
could  only  see,  in  the  great  democratic  movement  of  the  Scotch  mind,  a  disinclina- 
tion to  the  adornmetit  of  episcopacy,  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men of  his  time,  and  his  reputation  has  survived  him.  If  great  statesmen  discern 
so  little  of  what  is  before  them  and  around  them,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire,  how 
much  confidence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  those  average  statesmen  by 
whom  countries  are  ruled.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  read  many  thousand  letters  written  by  diplomatists  and  politicians,  and  I 
have  hardly  ever  found  an  instance  of  one  of  them  who  understood  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

^^  "  Ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  declared 
rebels,  and  forced  to  abscond."  iP Cries  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii,  p.  250.  Liberty 
of  speech  was  so  completely  suppressed,  that,  in  1C05,  when  the  most  zealous  and 
intelligent  clergy  were  banished,  "  a. strait  command"  (was)  "  gcvin  to  magistrals, 
and  uther  officiers  of  burrowis,  that  in  cacc  any  preacher  sould  speik  opinlic  aganis 
that  baneisnient,  or  for  defence  or  nientenence  of  tliat  assemblie,  or  pray  publilclie 
for  ther  saiftie,  that  they  sould  be  noted  and  manifested  to  the  secret  councell,  and 
corrected  lor  their  fault."     The  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  p.  380. 

^'  See  au  eloquent  and  touching  passage,  in  Calderivood's  History  of  the  Kirk, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  696,  G97. 

^^  "  The  godlicst,  wisest,  learncdest,  and  most  zealous  men  of  the  ministrio  in 
Scotland,  were  either  banished,  warded,  or  detained  in  Ingland,  of  purpose  that  they 
might  not  be  a  lett  to  the  grand  designo  in  hand."  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p. 
238. 

-^  Scot's  Apolorjetical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  1C4,  165.  Com- 
pare The  Autubior/raphy  and  Diary  of  James  Mclvill,  pp.  642-015. 

-*  "  Quhcn  we  wer  gone  out  of  the  Palice  a  lytle  way  towardis  Kingstounc,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ilay  sendis  back  for  us,  and  withall,  in  the  Uttir  Court,  rcidis  to  us  a 
chairge  from  the  King  not  to  returne  to  Scotland,  nor  to  com  neirc  the  King,  Quein, 
nor  Prince  their  Courtis,  without  a  spcciall  calling  for  and  licence."  Melvilfs  Auto- 
hiographn,  p.  661. 

"  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  \o\.  u.  pp.  24G,  252,  260,  337-330,  403,  407-411, 
114.     This  truly  great  and  fearless  man  died  iu  exile,  in  1022,  p.  458. 
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prisoned  ;  but,  being  considered  less  dangerous  than  theif 
leader,  they,  after  a  time,  were  allowed  to  return  home.  The 
nephew  of  Melville  was,  however,  ordered  not  to  travel  more 
than  two  miles  from  Newcastle  ;  and  his  six  companions  were 
contined  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.-" 

Every  thing  now  seemed  ripe  for  the  destruction  of  those 
ideas  of  equality,  of  which,  in  Scotland,  the  Church  was  the 
sole  representative.  In  IGIO,  a  General  Assembly  was  held  at 
Glasgow  ;  and,  as  the  members  of  it  were  nominated  by  the 
crown,"''  whatever  the  government  wished,  was  conceded.  By 
their  vote,  episcopacy  "was  established,  and  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  over  the  ministers  was  fully  recognized.'^  A  little 
earlier,  but  in  the  same  year,  two  courts  of  High  Commission 
were  erected,  one  at  St.  Andrews,  and  one  at  Glasgow.  To 
them,  all  ecclesiastical  courts  were  subordinate.  They  were 
armed  with  such  immense  power,  that  they  could  cite  any  one 
they  pleased  before  them,  could  examine  him  respecting  his 
religious  oi^inions,  could  have  him  excommunicated,  and  could 
fine  or  imprison  him,  just  as  they  thought  jiroper.-'     Finally, 

"  MclvilVs  Autobioqraphi  arid  Diari/,  p.  709.  Scot's  Apologetical  Narration^  p. 
194.     M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.'pp.  252,  253,  2CY,  26S. 

•^  "  Royal  missives  were  sent  to  the  presbyteries,  nominating  the  individual 
■whom  they  should  chuse  as  their  representatives  to  it."  JtPCric''s  Life  of  Mclvilk, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  3S7,  388.  On  the  character  of  its  members,  compare  Wodroio's  Hixtory 
of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edit.  Glasgow,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
Slevensoii's  Ilistorr/  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  320,  321.  Crookshatik's  Church 
of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  28  ;  and  Caldcrwood's  Historij  of  the  Kirk, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  97,  98. 

-°  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1096,  1097.  The  As- 
sembly even  forbad  the  democratic  notion  of  equality  to  be  advocated.  See  p.  1101. 
"Because  it  is  vncivill  that  laws  and  constitutiouiis,  cither  Civill  or  Ecdesiasticall, 
being  anes  cstablischit  and  in  force,  by  publick  and  opin  consent,  sould  be  controUit 
and  callit  in  qucstioun  by  any  person  :  therfor,  it  is  statute  by  vniforme  consent  of 
this  liaill  Assemblic,  that  none  of  the  Ministric  either  iu  pulpitt  in  his  preaching,  or 
in  the  publick  exercise,  speake  and  reason  against  the  acts  of  this  present  Assem- 
blie,  nor  dissobey  the  same,  vnder  the  painc  of  deprivatioun,  being  tryit  and  convict 
thereof;  and  spccia'lie,  that  the  <juestionn  of  equalitie  and  inequalitie  in  the  Kirk,  be 
not  treattit  in  pulpitt  vnder  tlie  said  paiur^ 

'^  Mr.  Russell  {History  rf  the  Church  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  88),  misled,  probably, 
by  a  passage  in  Spottiswoodc' s  Ilistortj  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  210,  says,  "A  Court 
of  Iligh  Commission  was  instituted."  But  it  is  certain  that  there  were  two  such 
courts  ;  one  for  the  diocese  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  one  for  that  of  Glasgow.  See 
the  "eommissioun  given  under  the  great  scale  to  the  two  archbishops,"  dated  15th 
of  February  1610,  in  Ca1derwood\i  History  of  the  A'(>A-,  vol.  vii.  pp.  67-62.  See 
also  p.  210.  They  were  not  united  till  December  1615.  See  Scot's  Apologetical 
Narration  of  the  State  rf  the  Kirk,  pp.  213,  239;  and  Crookshank\i  History  of  the 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  By  the  royal  commission,  these 
despotic  tribunals  were  authorized  (Calderwood,  vol.  vii.  p.  50)  "to  call  before  them 
at  Buchc  tymes  and  places  as  they  sail  thinkc  meete,  anie  person  or  persons  dwelling 
and  remaining  within  their  provinces  respective  above  writtiii  of  St.  Andrews  or 
Glasgow,  or  within  anie  dioccis  of  the  same,  being  ofTcndersather  in  life  or  religioun, 
whom  they  hold  anie  way  to  be  scandalous,  and  that  they  take  tryell  of  the  same; 
and  if  they  find  them  guiltie  and  impenitent,  refusing  to  acknowledge  tlieir  offence, 
Ihcy  sail  give  command  to  the  preacher  of  that  parish  where  they  dwell,  to  proceed 
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and  to  complete  tlie  humiluation  of  Scotland,  the  establishment 
of  episcopacy  was  not  considered  complete,  until  an  act  was 
performed,  which  nothing  hut  its  being  very  ignominious,  could 
have  saved  from  being  ridiculed  as  an  idle  and  childish  farce. 
The  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  and  the 
bishop  of  Galloway,  had  to  travel  all  the  way  to  London,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  touched  by  some  English  bishops. 
Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  actually  supposed  that 
there  was  no  power  in  Scotland  sufficiently  spiritual  to  turn  a 
Scotchman  into  a  prelate.  Therefore  it  was,  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  and  his  companions  performed  what  was 
then  an  arduous  journey  to  a  strange  and  distant  capital,  for 
the  sake  of  receiving  some  hidden  virtue,  which,  on  their  return 
home,  they  might  communicate  to  their  brethren.  To  the 
grief  and  astonishment  of  their  country,  these  unworthy  priests, 
abandoning  the  traditions  of  their  native  land,  and  forgetting 
the  proud  spirit  which  animated  their  fathers,  consented  to 
abjure  their  own  independence,  to  humble  themselves  before 
the  English  Church,  and  to  submit  to  mummeries,  which,  in 
their  hearts,  they  must  have  despised,  but  which  were  now 
inflicted  upon  them  by  their  ancient  and  inveterate  foes.^" 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  would  be  the  future  conduct 
of  men,  who,  merely  for  their  ov/n  aggrandizement,  and  to  please 
their  prince,  could  thus  renounce  the  cherished  independence 
of  the  Scotch  Church.  They  v.dio  crouch  to  those  who  are 
above  them,  always  trample  on  those  who  are  below  them. 
Directly  they  returned  to   Scotland,   they  communicated  the 

with  sentence  of  excommunicatioun  against  them ;  which,  if  it  be  protracted,  and 
their  command  by  that  minister  be  not  prescutlio  obeyed,  they  sail  convccnc  anie 
suche  minister  before  them,  and  proceed  in  censuring  of  him  for  his  disobedience, 
athcr  by  suspeusioun,  deprivatioun,  or  wairding,  according  as  in  their  discretioun 
they  sail  hold  his  obstinacie  and  refuse  of  their  dircctioun  to  have  deserved.  And 
farther,  to  fyne  at  their  discretiouus,  imprisoun,  or  warde  anie  suchc  pcrsoun,  who 
being  convicted  before  them,  they  sail  lind  upon  tryell  to  have  deserved  anie  suche 
punishment."  Hereupon,  Calderwood  justly  remarks,  p.  G2 :  "This  commissioun 
and  executioun  thereof,  as  it  exalted  the  aspyring  bishops  farrc  above  any  prelat 
that  ever  was  in  Scotland,  so  it  putt  the  king  in  posscssioun  of  that  which  he  had 
long  tymc  hunted  for;  to  witt,  of  the  royall  prerogative,  and  absolute  power  to  use 
tlie  bodcis  and  goods  of  the  sul  jects  at  i^leasurc,  without  forme  or  proccsse  of  the 
common  law,  even  then  when  the  Lower  Ilous  in  England  was  complcaniug  iu 
their  parliament  upon  the  injuric  thereof.  So  our  bishops  were  fitt  instruments  to 
overthrow  the  libertcis  both  of  the  Kirk  and  countrie." 

^^  See  Sievejison's  Hidory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  93,  and  KirktoiCs  His- 
tory, p.  15.  Kirkton  indignantly  says,  that  James  "  perswaded  a  few  unworthy 
men  to  perjure  themselves,  and  after  their  episcopall  consecration  by  the  English 
bishops  in  England,  to  exercise  that  odious  oflico  in  Scotland  againt-t  their  own  oath 
and  the  consciences  of  their  brethren."  Compare  the  contemptuous  notice,  in  Row^s 
Hhtorif  of  the  Kirk,  p.  '283,  on  the  "anoynting  of  oyle  and  other  ceremonies,"  and 
on  "  tiic  foolisli  guyses  in  it."  Indeed,  on  this  subject,  every  Scotch  writer  who 
cared  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  expressed  himself  either  with  contempt  or  in- 
dignation. 
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consecration  they  liad  received  in  England  to  their  fellow- 
hishops,'^'  who  were  of  the  like  mould  to  themselves,  in  so  far 
as  all  of  them  aided  James  in  his  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
liberties  of  their  native  country.  Being  now  properly  ordained, 
their  spiritual  life  was  complete  ;  it  remained  for  them  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  their  temporal  life.  This  they  did,  by  gradually 
monopolizing  all  authority,  and  treating  with  unsparing  sever- 
ity those  who  opposed  them.  The  full  triumph  of  tVc  bishops 
was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  number  of  them 
obtained  seats  in  the  privy-council,  where  they  behaved  with 
such  overbearing  insolence,  that  even  Clarendon,  notwithstand- 
ing his  notorious  partiality  for  their  order,  censures  their  con- 
duct." In  the  time,  however,  of  James  I.,  they  carried  nearly 
every  thing  before  them.^^  They  deprived  the  towns  of  their 
privileges,  and  forced  them  to  receive  magistrates  of  their  own 
choosing.^*  They  accumulated  wealth,  and  made  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  it  ;  which  was  the  more  disgraceful,  as  the 
country  was  miserably  poor,  and  their  fellow- subjects  were 
starving  around  them."     The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  without 

"  Calderwood,  with  ill-supprcs.scd  biltcrness,  says,  "cftcr  the  same  niancr  that 
they  wci'C  consecrated  tbcmselfs,  als  itccre  as  i/icy  could  imiCati'."  Ilhlory  of  ihi 
Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  152.  Compare  Wodrows  Collections,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  293.  "The 
Uishops  ordeancd  in  England  kccped  as  near  the  manner  taken  with  themselves 
there  as  they  could." 

^^  "  Some  of  them,  by  want  of  temper,  or  want  of  breeding,  did  not  behave 
themselves,  with  that  decency  in  tlicir  debalesi,  towards  the  greatest  men  of  the 
kingdom,  as  in  discretion  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  the  others  reasonably 
expected  from  tliem."  Clar€)idon''s  Ilisiori/  of  ilie  lichcllion,  edit.  Oxford,  18-13,  p. 
35.  In  1033,  "nine  of  them  were  privy  councillors;  "  and  "their  pride  was  cried 
out  upon  as  unsupportable."  BurncCs  Jlcmolrs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  33. 
Sir  John  Scot  imputes  to  them  "insolence,  pride,  and  avarice."  Scot's  Stappcnng 
State  of  the  Scots  Statesmen,  Edinburgh,  1754,  p.  41.  Sec  also  Spaldintfs  History 
of  the  Troubles,  vol.  i.  i)p.  4G,  47,  Edinburgh,  1823,  4to. 

*^  So  early  as  1613,  a  letter  Irom  James  Inglish  (preserved  in  Wodroius  Collec- 
tions, vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  110,  Glasgow,  1845,  4to)  complains  that  "the  libertys  of  the 
Lord's  Kirk  arc  greatly  abridged  by  the  pride  of  IJishops,  and  their  power  daily 
incrca.'cs  over  her."  Civil  rights  were  equally  Fct  at  nought  by  the  bishops;  and, 
among  other  enactments  which  tlicy  obtained,  one  was,  "  that  no  man  should  be 
permitted  to  practice  or  profess  any  physic,  unless  ho  had  first  satisfied  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  touching  his  religion."  Spottiswoodc's  Illstnn/  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  iii.  p.  236.  This  at  once  gave  them  the  control  of  the  whole  medical 
profession. 

^"Not  satisfied  with  ruling  the  church-courts,  they  claimed  an  cxfensire  civil 
authority  within  their  dioceses.  The  burglis  were  dein-ived  of  their  ])riviieges,  and 
forced  to  receive  such  magistrates  as  their  episcopal  superiors,  in  concert  with  the 
court,  were  pleased  to  nominate."  ....  "  Archbishop  Gladstanes,  in  a  letter 
to  the  King,  June  the  9th,  1011,  says:  'It  was  your  pleasure  and  direction,  that  I 
.sould  be  possessed  with  the  like  privileges  in  the  clectionc  of  the  magistrats  there 
(in  St.  Andrews),  as  my  lord  of  Glasgow  is  endued  with  in  lliat  his  city.  Sir,  whereas 
they  are  troublesome,  I  will  bo  nnswoniblo  to  your  Majesty  an<l  Counsell  for  them, 
after  that  I  hr^  possessed  of  my  right.'  Ms.  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  G,  9.  n».  72." 
MCrie's  Life  "/Melville,  vol.  ii.p.  422. 

"  And  their  ])rodigality  was  equ;d  to  their  rapacity.  "U'hen  Archbishop  Glad- 
>tanc3  died,  in  1015,  it  was  ascertained  that,  "notwithstanding  of  the  great  rent  of 
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tvhose  sanction  no  measure  could  be  presented  to  parliament, 
had  been  hitherto  elected  by  laymen  ;  but  the  bishops  now 
effected  a  change  by  virtue  of  which  the  right  of  nomination 
devolved  on  themselves.  ^^  Having  thus  gained  possession  of 
the  legislature,  they  obtained  the  enactment  of  fresh  penalties 
against  their  countrymen.  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  they 
suspended  ;  others  they  deprived  of  their  benefices  ;  others  they 
imj)risoned.  The  city  of  Edinburgh,  being  opposed  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  lately  introduced,  and  being,  h'ke  the  rest  of  the 
country,  hostile  to  episcopacy,  the  bishops  fell  on  it  also,  dis- 
placed several  of  its  magistrates,  seized  some  of  the  principal 
citizens,  and  threatened  to  deprive  it  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  government." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  while  things  seemed  to  be  at 
their  worst,  a  great  reaction  was  preparing.  And  the  explana- 
tion of  the  reaction  is  to  be  found  in  that  vast  and  pregnant 
principle,  on  which  I  have  often  insisted,  but  which  our  common 
historians  are  unable  to  understand  ;  namely,  that  a  bad  gov- 
ernment, bad  laws,  or  laws  badly  administered,  are,  indeed, 
extremely  injurious  at  the  time,  but  can  produce  no  permanent 
mischief ;  in  other  words,  they  may  harm  a  country,  but  can 
never  ruin  it.  As  long  as  the  people  are  sound,  there  is  life, 
and  while  there  is  life,  there  will  be  reaction.  In  such  case, 
tyranny  provokes  rebellion,  and  despotism  causes  freedom.  But 
if  the  people  are  unsound,  all  hope  is  gone,  and  the  nation 
perishes.  In  both  instances,  government  is,  in  the  long-run, 
inoperative,  and  is  nowise  responsible  for  the  ultimate  result. 
The  ruling  classes  have,  for  the  moment,  immense  power,  which 
they  invariably  abuse,  except  when  they  are  restrained,  either 
by  fear,  or  by  shame.     The  people  may  inspire  them  with  fear  ; 

his  bishopric,  he  died  iu  the  debt  of  twentie  thowsand  pounds."  Caldcrwoods  His- 
tory of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  197.  See  also  p.  3o3.  Also  the  case  of  tlic  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  who  died  in  IGIO,  and  of  whom  C.ilderwood  says  {History  of  the  Kirk,  vol. 
vii.  p.  350),  "It  is  thought,  that  if  just  calculation  were  made  of  the  coininodilic  ex- 
torted by  liini  through  his  dioeic,  l)y  advice  of  his  two  covetous  counsellours,  Andro 
Coupcr,  his  brother,  and  Johnc  Gilmour,  wryttcr  in  Edinburgh,  for  his  use  and  theirs, 
by  racling  of  rents,  getting  of  grassounies,  setting  of  tacks,  of  tcithcs,  and  other 
like  mcane:-,  wold  surmount  the  sounie  of  an  liuiidreth  thousand  nicrks,  or,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  almost  the  double;  so  that  manie  v.ithin  tliat  diocie,  and  the  an- 
nexed prelacies,  sail  hardlio  recover  their  estates  in  their  time."  Compare  iSlcvcn- 
soil's  History  of  the  Church,  pp.  212,  302. 

^'  On  this  change,  which  was  completed  in  1621,  see  Laing's  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ili.  p.  88;  Caldcrwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  ji.  4'JO;  and  BaiUie^s  Lei' 
tcrs  and  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  48G,  edit.  Laiiig,  Edinburgh,  ISll. 

"  Caldcrwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vo\.  vii.  pp.  472-174,  507,  509,  511,  517-520, 
530-513,  619-553,  56G,  507,  C14,  G21.  Lainfs  History  ofScothnid,  vol.  ill.  pp.  90, 
91.  Laing,  very  unjustly,  accuses  the  bishops  of  being  so  merciful  as  to  disapprove 
of  fome  of  those  transactions.  But  whoever  has  read  much  of  the  Scotch  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  cheerfully  exonerate  the  bishops  iVom  a  charge 
which  they  would  themselves  have  repelled,  and  to  which  they  are  nowise  ameuable. 
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public  opinion  may  inspire  tliem  with  slmmc.  But  -whethGr  oi 
not  that  shall  happen,  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  state  of  opinion.  These  two  circumstances  are  them- 
selves governed  by  a  long  chain  of  antecedents,  stretching  back 
to  a  period,  always  very  distant,  and  sometimes  so  remote  as  to 
batile  observation.  When  the  evidence  is  sufficiently  abundant, 
those  antecedents  may  be  generalized  ;  and  their  generaliza- 
tion conducts  us  to  certain  large  and  powerful  causes,  on  which 
the  whole  movement  depends.  In  short  periods,  the  operation 
of  these  causes  is  imperceptible,  but  in  long  jieriods,  it  is  con- 
spicuous and  supreme  ;  it  colours  the  national  character  ;  it 
controls  the  great  sweep  and  average  of  affairs.  In  Scotland, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  general  causes  made  the  people  love 
their  clergy,  and  made  the  clergy  love  liberty.  As  long  as  these 
two  facts  coexisted,  the  destiny  of  the  nation  was  safe.  It 
might  be  injured,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon.  It  might  be 
harmed  in  various  ways  ;  but  the  greater  the  harm,  the  surer 
the  remedy,  because  the  higher  the  spirit  of  the  country  would 
be  roused.  All  that  was  needed  was,  a  little  more  time,  and 
a  little  more  provocation.  We,  who,  standing  at  a  distance, 
can  contemplate  these  matters  from  an  elevation,  and  see  how 
events  pressed  on  and  thickened,  cannot  mistake  the  regularity 
of  their  sequence.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  confusion, 
all  was  orderly  and  methodical.  To  us,  the  scheme  is  revealed. 
There  is  the  fabric,  and  it  is  of  one  hue,  and  one  make.  The 
pattern  is  plainly  marked,  and  fortunately  it  was  worked  into 
a  texture  whose  mighty  web  was  not  to  be  broken,  cither  by 
the  arts,  or  the  violence,  of  designing  men. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  no  avail  that  tyranny  did  her  utmost. 
It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  despotic 
and  unscrupulous  king,  who  was  succeeded  by  another,  more 
despotic  and  more  unscrupulous  than  himself.  It  was  of  no 
avail  that  a  handful  of  meddling  and  intrusive  bishops,  deriving 
their  consecration  from  London,  and  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  English  church,  took  counsel  together,  and  conspired 
against  the  liberties  of  their  native  land.  They  played  the  part 
of  spies  and  of  traitors,  but  they  played  it  in  vain.  Yet,  every 
thing  that  government  could  give  them,  it  gave.  They  had  the 
law  on  their  side,  and  they  had  the  right  of  administering  the 
law.  They  were  legislators,  councillors,  and  judges.  They  had 
Avealth  ;  they  had  high-sounding  titles  ;  thoy  had  all  the  pomp 
and  attributes  lor  v/hich  they  bartered  their  indei)cndcnce,  and 
with  whicli  they  hoped  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Still, 
they  could  not  turn  back  the  stream  ;  tlicy  could  not  even  stop 
it ;  they  could  not  prevent  it  from  coming  on,  and  swallowing 
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them  up  in  its  course.  Before  that  generation  passed  away, 
these  little  men,  big  though  they  were  in  their  own  conceit, 
succumbed,  and  fell.  The  hand  of  the  age  was  upon  them,  and 
they  were  unable  to  resist.  They  were  struck  down,  and  hum- 
bled ;  they  were  stripped  of  their  offices,  their  honours,  and 
their  splendour  ;  they  lost  all  which  minds  like  theirs  hold  most 
dear.  Their  fate  is  an  instructive  lesson.  It  is  a  lesson,  both 
to  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  to  those  who  write  the  history 
of  nations.  To  rulers,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  many  proofs 
how  little  they  can  do,  and  how  insignificant  is  the  part  which 
they  play  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world.  To  historians,  the 
result  should  be  especially  instructive,  as  convincing  them  that 
the  events  on  which  they  concentrate  their  attention,  and  which 
they  believe  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  are  in  reality  of  tri- 
fling value,  and,  so  far  from  holding  the  first  rank,  ought  to  be 
made  subservient  to  those  large  and  comprehensive  studies,  by 
whose  aid  alone,  Ave  can  ascertain  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  tread  and  destiny  of  nations. 

The  events  that  now  happened  in  Scotland,  may  be  quickly 
told.  The  patience  of  the  country  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and 
the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.^^  In  1637,  the  people  began 
to  rise.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  first  great  riot  broke 
out  in  Edinburgh.  ^^  The  flame  quickly  spread,  and  noth- 
ing could  stop  it.  By  October,  the  whole  nation  was  up,  and 
an  accusation  was  preferred  against  the  bishops,  Avhich  was 
signed  by  nearly  every  corporation,  and  by  men  of  all  ranks. ■^'* 
In  November,  the  Scotch,  in  defiance  of  the  Crown,  organized 
a  system  of  representation  of  their  OM^n,  in  which  every 
class  had  a  share.^^  Early  in  163S,  the  National  Covenant 
was  framed  ;  and  the  eagerness  Vv'ith  which  it  was  sworn  to, 
showed  that  the  people  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
vindicate  their  rights.^ '^     It  was  now  evident  that  all  vv'as  over. 

°'  In  October  1G37,  Baillic,  who  was  carefully  watcliing  the  course  of  affair?, 
writes,  "  No  man  may  speak  any  thing  in  piibiick  for  the  king's  jiart,  except  he  would 
have  himself  marked  for  a  sacrifice  to  be  killed  one  da_v.  I  think  our  people  pos- 
sessed with  a  bloody  devill,  farr  above  any  thing  that  ever  I  could  have  imagined, 
though  the  masse  in  Latine  had  been  presented."  And,  in  a  postscript,  dated  3d 
October,  he  adds:  "  My  fears  in  my  former  went  no  farther  then  to  ane  ccclcsiastik 
Beparation,  l)ut  now  I  am  more  allVayit  for  a  blondio  civill  warr."  Laillics  Letters 
a7idJournah,  edit.  Laiug,  Edinburgh,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  25. 

^^  Lain(j\  Historii  of  Scotland,  \o\.  m.  p.  131.  C/iatubcrs' Annals,  \ol.  ii.  pp. 
lOl-lO-t.     SpaUHiiffs  liiston/oft/ie  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48. 

'"'  "The  aeeusaiion,  among  themselves  a  bond  of  union,  and  to  their  enemies  a 
signal  of  hostility,  was  subscribed  by  the  noI)ility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  after- 
Avards  by  all  ranks,  ami  almost  by  every  corporation  in  the  kingdom."  Laui</^s 
Illstorii  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

"  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 

"  "  It  was  signed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm 
beyond  ail  example  in  our  history."    'Chambers'  Annals,  vol.  ii.p.  105.     Kirkton, 
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During  the  summer  of  1G38,  preparations  were  made,  and,  in 
the  autumn,  the  storm  broke.  In  November,  the  first  General 
Assembly  seen  in  Scotland  for  twenty  years,  mot  at  Glasgow."*^ 
The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  king's  commissioner,  ordered  the 
members  to  separate/''  They  refused/^  Nor  would  they  dis- 
band, until  they  had  done  the  work  expected  from  them/"  By 
their  vote,  the  democratic  institution  of  presbyteries  was  restored 
to  its  old  power  ;  the  forms  of  consecration  were  done  away 
with  ;  the  bishops  were  degraded  from  their  functions,  and  epis- 
copacy was  abolished/'^ 

Thus,  the  bishops  fell,  even  more  rapidly  than  they  had 
risen/ ^  As,  however,  their  Adl  was  merely  a  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  matters  could  not  stop  there/'     Scarcely  bad 

who  was  a  contemporary,  s.iys,  "And  ilioiigh  only  eleven  private  men  (and  some  of 
them  very  inconsiderable)  iiad  the  boldness  first  to  begin  this  work,  without  ever 
asking  leave  of  king  or  coiuicil,  yet  was  it  very  quickly  taken  by  all  the  people  of 
Scotland,  with  hands  lilted  nj)  in  most  solemn  manner."  Kirlcfons  Jlistori/ of  the 
Church  of  Scot! (ivJ,  ]).  ^o.  Lord  Somerville,  taking  a  somewhat  diti'erent  view  of 
alTairs,  remarks,  tliat  "the  gcneralitie  of  the  natione  entered  into  a  hellish  covenant, 
wherein  tliey  mutually  obleidged  themselves  to  extirpate  episcopacy,  and  to  defend 
each  other  against  all  pcrsones  whatsoever,  noc  not  excepting  the  persone  of  his 
sacred  majestic ;  but  upon  conditiones  of  thcr  ouno  fraincing."  Somerville's  Memorie 
of  the  Somcrvillcs,  vol.  ii.  187. 

*'  There  had  been  no  General  Assembly  since  1018.  ArgyWs  Prexht/teiy  Exam- 
ined, p.  102;  and  the  Spoitmooode  J\liscclla)i>/,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  But  "the  provincial 
synods,  presbyteries,  ami  sessions  still  remained,  and  in  these,  good  men  mutually 
comforted  one  another."     Sterciison\i  Jlis/ori/  af  the  Chnrch  of  i<co(la)id,  p.  1{V2. 

^*  "  The  assembly  wont  on  at  such  a  rate,  tiiat  the  marquis  judged  it  no  longer 
fit  to  bear  with  tiieir  courses."  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Unices  of  Jlainilton,  p.  128. 
"In  end,  seeing  nothing  said  in  reason  did  ]irevail,  he,  in  his  majesty's  name,  dis- 
solved the  assemblv,  and  discharged  their  further  proceeding  under  pain  of  treason." 
p.  135. 

*^  Stevcnsorc  s  Ilhtory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  ?-10. 

*°  "Notwithstanding  the  rroclamation,  the  Assembly  presently  thereafter  met, 
and  sat  daily  for  divers  weeks,  until  they  had  done  their  affairs,  and  were  themselves 
pleas'd  to  dissolve."     (juthrifs  Mcmoira,  p.  41,  edit.  London,  1702. 

"  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  IOCS  to  1842, 
Edinburgh,  18-13,  pp.  9-18.  Stevenson  s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  S32, 
338. 

^^  See,  on  their  fall,  some  highly  eliaracterislio  remarks  in  BailUc's  Letters  and 
Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  1G8.  In  lO:]'.',  Howell  writes  from  lulinburgh,  "The  IJi.shops  arc 
all  gone  to  wrack,  and  they  have  had  but  a  sorry  funeral;  the  very  name  is  grown 
so  contemptible,  that  a  black  dog,  if  he  hath  any  white  marks  about  him,  is  called 
Bishop.  Our  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  grown  here  so  odious,  that  they  call  him  com- 
monly in  the  pulpit,  the  I'riest  of  IJaal,  and  the  Son  of  IJelial."  JloivelCs  Letters,  edit. 
London,  1751,  p.  27C. 

*'  "That  people,  after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigorously,  ami 
•with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  government."  Clarnidon\  History  of  the  luhd- 
lion,  p.  -15.  Now,  for  tlic  first  time,  the  Knglish  government  began  to  tremble.  On 
the  13th  Deeember  ir>3'.>,  Secrctaiy  AVindebaiik  w)iios,  "His  M;ijcsty  near  these  six 
weeks  last  past  hath  been  in  continual  consultations  with  a  select  Connnittee  of  pomo 
of  his  Council  (of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  one),  how  to  redress  his  aflairs 
in  Scotland,  the  fi'.-c  continuing  there,  and  growing  to  that  danger,  that  it  threatens 
not  only  the  Afonarchical  Government  there,  but  even  thot  of  this  hinydom."  Claren- 
don State  drapers,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  Oxford,  1773,  folio.  This  is  the  earliest  intimation 
I  have  met  with  of  Charles  and  his  advisers  being  aware  of  their  real  peril.     But 
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the  Scotch  expelled  their  bishops,  -vvhen  they  made  war  upon 
their  king.  In  1G39,  they  took  up  arms  against  Charles.  In 
1640,  they  invaded  England.  In  1641,  the  king,  with  the  ho2DC 
of  appeasing  them,  visited  Scotland,  and  agreed  to  most  of  their 
demands.  It  was  too  late.  The  laeople  were  hot,  and  a  cry  for 
blood  had  gone  forth.  War  again  broke  out.  The  Scotch  united 
with  the  English,  and  Charles  was  every  v; here  defeated.  As  a 
last  chance,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects.^"  But  his  offences  were  of  that  rank  and  luxuriant  growth, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  forgive  them.  Indeed,  the  Scotch,  instead 
of  pardoning  him,  turned  him  to  j^rofit.  He  had  not  only  tramjiled 
on  their  liberties,  he  had  also  put  them  to  an  enormous  expense. 
For  the  injury,  he  could  offer  no  adequate  atonement  ;  but  the 
expense  they  had  incurred,  might  be  defrayed.  And  as  it  is  an 
old  and  recognized  maxim,  that  he  who  cannot  jjay  with  his 
purse,  shall  pay  with  his  body,  the  Scotch  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  derive  some  advantage  from  the  person  of  their 
sovereign,  particularly  as,  hitherto,  he  had  caused  them  nothing 
but  loss  and  annoyance.  They,  therefore,  gave  him  up  to  the 
English,  and,  in  return,  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
they  claimed  as  arrears  due  to  them  for  the  cost  of  making  war 
on  him.^^     By  this  arrangement,  both  of  the  contracting  parties 

though  the  king  was  capable  of  fear,  he  was  incapable  of  compunction.  There  is 
no  evidence  on  record,  to  show  that  he  even  felt  remorse  for  having  planned  and 
executed  those  arbitrary  and  unprincij)led  measures,  by  which  he  inflicted  immense 
misery  upon  Scotland  and  England,  but  more  especially  upon  Scotland. 

'"  "The  king  was  now  so  walk,  haueing  nether  touiie,  i'ort,  nor  armie,  and  Ox- 
ford being  a  waik  and  onfortilied  toune,  from  whence  he  looked  daylie  to  be  taken 
perforce,  ho  therefor  resolues  to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Scots ;  who,  being 
liis  natiue  people,  and  of  late  so  oiigratlullie  dealt  with  by  the  Inglish,  he  hoped  their 
particular  credit,  and  the  credit  of  the  whoU  natione  depending  thereupon,  they 
would  not  baslie  rander  him  to  the  Inglish."  Gordon's  Britanes  JJlatcmper^  p.  103, 
published  i)y  the  Spalding  Club,  Aberdeen,  1844,  4to. 

*'  That  it  may  not  be  supposed,  that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  misrepresent  this  trans- 
action by  looking  at  it  from  an  English  point  of  view,  I  will  merely  quote  what 
Scotch  writers  have  said  respecting  it.  "  Givcing  up  the  king  to  the  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  English  parliament,  that  soe  they  might  come  by  their  money."  Sorncr- 
vine's  Mcmorie  of  the  Somervillcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  3GG.  "The  Scots  sold  their  unfortunate 
king,  who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection,  to  the  commissioners  of  tlie  English  Par- 
liament, for  iiOO,OUO/.  sterling."  Lyon's  Ilistorii  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  38  "  The 
incident  itself  was  evidence  of  a  bargain  with  a  quid  pro  quo.'''  Burton's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  "The  sale  of  the  king  to  tlio  parliament."  Napier's  Life 
of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  1840,  p.  418.  "The  Idng  was  delivered  up,  or  rather  sold, 
to  the  parliament's  commissioners."  Bromi's  llistory  of  Glasrjow,  vol.  i.  yt.  91. 
"  Their  arrears  were  undoubtedly  due  ;  the  amount  was  ascertained  before  the  dis- 
pute concerning  the  disposal  of  his  person,  and  the  payment  was  undertaken  by  the 
English  parliament,  five  months  previous  to  the  delivery,  or  surrender  of  the  king. 
But  the  coincidence,  however  unavoidable,  between  that  event  and  the  actual  dis- 
charge and  departure  of  their  army,  still  aftbrds  a  presutninive  (uoof  of  the  dis- 
graceful imputation  of  having  sold  their  king;  '  as  the  English,  unless  previously 
assured  of  receiving  his  person,  would  never  have  relinquished  a  sum  so  consider- 
able as  to  weaken  themselves,  while  it  strengthened  a  people  with  whom  such  a 
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beneliteJ.  The  Scotch,  being  very  poor,  obtained  what  they 
most  hickcd.  The  English,  a  wealthy  people,  had  indeed  to 
pay  the  money,  but  they  were  recompensed  by  getting  hold  of 
their  oppressor,  against  whom  they  thirsted  for  revenge  ;  ai:d 
they  took  good  care  never  to  let  him  loose,  until  they  had 
exacted  the  last  penalty  of  his  great  and  manilold  crimes.'^- 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  Scotch  recognized  his 
son  as  his  successor.  But  before  they  would  crown  the  new 
king,  they  subjected  him  to  a  treatment  which  hereditary 
sovereigns  are  not  much  accustomed  to  receive.  They  made 
him  sign  a  public  declaration,  expressing  his  regret  for  what 
had  happened,  and  acknowledging  that  his  father,  moved  by 
evil  counsels,  had  unjustly  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  also  obliged  to  declare,  that  by  these  things  he  felt  liumbled 
in  spirit.  He  had,  moreover,  to  apologize  for  his  own  errors, 
which  he  ascribed  partly  to  his  inexperience,  and  partly  to  the 
badness  of  his  education.^  ^  To  evince  the  sincerity  of  this 
confession,  and  in  order  that  the  confession  might  be  genei'ally 
.known,  he  was  commanded  to  keep  a  day  of  fasting  and  humili- 

inaterial  question  remained  to  be  discussed."  Lainys  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  360,  370. 

"  A  letter  from  Sir  Edw.  Ilydc  to  Lord  Ilatton,  dated  April  12,  1G49  (in  the 
Clarendon  State.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Oxf.  1773,  ibl.),  Siiys  of  Charles  II.,  tliat  the 
Scotch  "  sold  liis  fiulicr  to  those  who  murdered  him."  But  this  is  not  true.  Charles 
I.,  thougii  certainly  bouglit  by  tlie  Englisli,  was  not  murdered  by  tlicm.  lie  was 
tried  in  the  fuce  of  day  ;  he  was  found  guilty ;  he  was  executed.  And  most  as- 
suredly never  did  a  year  pass,  without  men  far  less  criminal  than  he,  sulVering  the 
same  fate.  Possibly,  they  are  right  who  deem  all  capital  punishment  needless. 
That,  liowevcr,  has  never  l»een  proved;  and  if  this  last  and  most  terrible  ])eiiaUy  is 
ever  to  be  exMCtcd,  I  cannot  tell  where  we  should  lind  a  more  fitting  subject  to  un- 
dergo it,  than  a  despot  who  seeks  to  subjugate  the  liberties  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  is  called  to  rule,  inflicts  cruel  and  illegal  jiunishment  on  those  who  oppose  him, 
and,  sooner  than  renounce  his  designs,  engages  in  a  civil  war,  setting  fathers  against 
their  children,  disorganizing  society,  and  causing  the  land  to  run  with  blood.  Such 
men  are  outlaws;  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  human  race;  who  shall  wonder  if 
they  fall,  or,  having  I'alicn,  who  shall  jiity  them? 

"  The  declaration  was  signed  by  Charles  on  the  Ifitli  August,  1G50.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  is  given  i:i  Baljourn  Annates  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  02-04;  but  the 
entire  document  is  preserved  by  Sir  Edward  Walker.  See  Jimrnal  of  Affairs  in 
Scotland,  in  Walker's  HiKtorical  IHfcourxr.i,  London,  folio,  17ti5,  pp.  170-176.  In 
it,  Charles  is  made  to  state  that,  "  though  his  JIajcsty  ns  a  dutiful  son  be  obliged  to 
honor  the  memory  of  his  Koyal  Father,  and  iiave  in  eslimalion  the  person  of  his 
Mother;  yet  dolli  lie  desire  to  be  deeply  hinubled  and  alllicted  in  spiiit  before  God, 
because  of  his  Father's  hearlcening  unio  and  following  evil  councils,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  worlj  of  reformation,  and  to  ihi!  solenui  le;iguc  and  covenant  by  which  so 
much  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  peuiihi  hath  been  hlied  in  these  kingdoms."  IIo 
■went  on  to  H;iy,  that  though  ho  might  palliate  his  own  misconduct  liy  jjleadiug  "  his 
education  and  age,"'  he  thinks  it  better  to  "ingeniously  acknowledge  all  his  own  sins 
and  the  sins  oi'  his  father's  hotise."  Burnet  (Jlix/or;/  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  07) 
says  of  this  declaration;  "In  it  there  were  many  hard  things.  The  king  owned  the 
sin  of  ills  father  in  marrying  into  an  idolatrous  family:  he  acknowledged  the  blood- 
fihed  in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father's  door:  he  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  own 
iU  education,"  ic. 
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ation,  in  wliich  the  whole  nation  would  weep  and  pray  for  him, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  escape  the  consequences  of  the  sins 
committed  by  his  family.^* 

The  spirit,  of  which  acts  like  these  are  but  symptoms,  con- 
tinued to  animate  the  Scotch  during  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  And  fortunately  for  them  it  did  so.  For,  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II,  were  but  repetitions  of  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  From  1660  to  1688,  Scotland  was 
again  subjected  to  a  tyranny,  so  cruel  and  so  exhausting,  that 
it  would  have  broken  the  energy  of  almost  any  other  nation.^ ^ 
The  nobles,  whose  power  had  been  slowly  but  constantly  declin- 
ing,^^ were  unable  to  resist  the  Enghsh,  with  whom,  indeed, 

°*  In  reference  to  tliis  event,  the  following  entry  occurg  in  Laniont's  Journal : 
"  1650,  Dec.  22. — Tlie  fast  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  kirke  to  be  keiped 
throiige  the  kingdome  before  the  coronatione,  was  keiped  act  Largo  the  forsaide  day 
by  Mr.  Ja.  Magiil;  his  lecture,  Ken.  3.  from  v.  14  to  the  end  of  tlie  chapt. ;  his  text 
Reu.  2.  4,  5.  Vpon  the  Thursday  following,  the  20  of  this  instant,  the  fast  was 
keiped  in  like  maner;  his  lecture  2.  Chro.  29  to  v.  12;  his  text  2.  Chron.  12,  12. 
The  causes  of  the  first  day  (not  read)  was,  the  great  contempt  of  the  gospell,  holden 
forth  in  its  branches;  of  the  second  day  (which  were  read),  the  sinns  of  the  king, 
and  of  his  father's  house,  where  sundry  offences  of  K.  James  the  6  were  acknowl- 
edged, and  of  K.  Charles  the  1,  and  of  K.  Ch.  the  2,  nowc  king."  The  iJinry  of  Mr. 
John  Lamont  of  Newton,  p.  25,  Edinburgh,  1830,  4to.  See  also  Baillie''s  Letters  and 
Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  107  ;  NicoWs  Diary,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1836,  p.  38  ;  Ravi's  Con- 
tinuation of  Blair^s  Aittobioyrapht/,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  p.  255  ;  Bower^s  History 
of  the  University  of  Edinburyh,  vol.  i.  p.  253;  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathboyie,  edit. 
Spalding  Club,  p.  169;  and,  above  all,  the  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark, 
published  by  the  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4to,  pp.  88,  89. 

'"^  Wodrow,  who  had  before  him  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  besides  other 
evidence  now  lost, says,  that  the  period  from  1600  to  168S  was  "a  very  horrid  scene 
of  oppression,  hardsliips,  and  cruelty,  which,  were  it  not  incontestably  true,  and  well 
vouched  and  supported,  could  not  be  credllcd  in  after  ages."  Wodrow  ^t  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  57.  And  the 
Reverend  Alexander  Shields,  quaintly,  but  truly,  observes,  "that  the  said  Govern- 
ment was  the  most  untender,  unpeaceable,  tyrannical,  arbitrary  and  wicked,  tliat 
ever  was  in  Scotland  in  any  age  or  period."  Shields'  Scots  Inquisition,  Edinburgh, 
1745,  p.  24. 

'"  When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  "  the  principal  native  nobil- 
ity" accompanied  him;  and  "the  very  peace  Avhich  ensued  upon  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  which  many  of  our 
national  strongliolds  were  either  transformed  into  simple  residences  or  utterly  de- 
serted." L-vivy's  History  of  Binnbartonshirc,  'iio,  1860,  pp.  137,  160.  The  nobles 
"  had  no  further  occasion  to  make  a  figure  in  war,  their  power  in  vassalage  was  of 
little  use,  and  their  influence  of  course  decayed.  They  knew  little  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  had  no  disposition  to  cultivate  tiiein."  TJie  Interest  of  Scotland  Consider- 
ed, Edinburgh,  1733,  p.  85.  Under  Charles  I.,  the  movement  continued;  "which 
fell  out,  partly  tln-ough  the  giddiness  of  the  limes,  but  more  by  tiie  way  his  Majesty 
had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  IjIs  leign;  at  wliich  time  he  did  recover  from  divers 
of  them  their  hereditary  oifices,  and  also  pressed  them  to  quit  their  tithes  (which 
formerly  had  kept  the  gentry  in  a  dependance  upon  them),  whereby  they  were  so 
weaken'd,  that  now  Avhen  ho  stood  most  in  need  of  them  (except  the  chief  of  the 
clans)  they  could  connnand  none  but  their  vassals."  Gtilhry's  Memoirs,  edit.  1702, 
pp.  127,  128.  Then  came  the  civil  wars,  and  the  rule  of  Cromwell,  during  which 
they  sulVercd  both  in  person  and  in  property.  Compare  Chambers'  Annals,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225,  with  Lainys  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  515,  516.  In  1654,  Baillie 
writes  {Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  iii.   p.  249) :    "  Our  uobilitie,  wecU  near  all,  are 
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tliey  rather  seemed  willing  to  combine,  in  order  tliat  they  might 
have  a  share  in  plundering  and  op2)ressing  their  own  country.*^ 
In  this,  the  most  unhappy  period  through  which  Scotland  had 
passed  since  the  fourteenth  century,  the  government  was 
extremely  ])0werful  ;  the  uj)per  classes,  crouching  before  it, 
thought  oidy  of  securing  their  own  safety  ;  the  judges  were  so 
corru})t,  that  justice,  instead  of  being  badly  administered,  was 
not  administered  at  all  ;^*  and  the  parliament,  completely 
overawed,  consented  to  what  was  termed  the  recissory  act,  by 
which,  at  a  single  stroke,  all  laws  were  repealed  which  had  been 
enacted  since  1633  ;  it  being  considered  that  those  twenty- 
eight  years  formed  an  epoch  of  which  the  memory  should,  if 
possible,  be  effaced.^* 

wracked."  In  ICoC,  "Our  nobles  lying  up  in  prisons,  and  under  forfaultries,  or 
debts,  private  or  jiublict,  are  for  the  most  part  citlier  broken  or  breaking."  Jbkl., 
p.  317.  Aiul,  iu  lt'i58,  tlie  same  observer  writes  (vol.  ill.  p.  387):  "Our  noble 
iamilies  are  almost  gone :  Lennox  lies  little  in  Scotland  unsold  ;  Hamilton's  estate, 
except  Arran  and  the  Baronrie  of  Hamilton,  i.s  sold;  Argyle  can  pay  little  annuel- 
rent  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  nicrks  ;  and  lie  is  no  more  drowned  in 
debt  than  publict  hatred,  almost  of  all,  both  Scottish  and  English  ;  the  Gordons  are 
gone  ;  tlie  Doiiglas.-Jcs  little  better  ;  Eglintoun  and  (Jlcncairn  on  the  brink  of  break- 
ing ;  many  of  our  chief  families  estates  are  cracking  ;  iior  is  there  any  appearance  of 
any  human  relief  for  tlie  tyme." 

The  result  of  all  tliis  is  thus  described  by  Wodrow,  under  the  year  16C1  :  "  Our 
nobility  and  gentry  were  remarkably  changed  to  the  worse:  it  was  but  few  of  such, 
who  had  been  active  in  the  former  years,  were  now  alive,  and  those  few  were  mark- 
ed out  ibr  ruin.  A  young  generation  had  sprung  up  under  the  English  government, 
educate  under  penury  and  oppression  ;  their  estates  were  under  liurden,  and  many 
of  them  had  little  other  prospect  of  mending  their  fortunes,  but  by  the  king's  favour, 
and  so  were  ready  to  act  that  part  he  was  best  pleased  with."  Wodrotvs  Ilistovy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

"  "  At  the  Restoration,  Cliarles  II.  regained  full  possession  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative in  Scotland;  and  the  nobles,  whose  estates  were  wasted,  or  tlieir  s[)irit 
broken,  by  the  calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  were  less  able  and  less 
willing  than  ever  to  resist  the  power  of  the  crown.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of 
James  VII.,  the  dictates  of  the  monarch  were  received  in  Scotland  with  most  abject 
submission.  The  poverty  to  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  reduced,  rendered  them 
meaner  slaves  and  more  intolerable  tyrants  tlian  ever.  The  people,  always  ne- 
glected, were  now  odious,  and  loaded  with  every  injiny.  on  account  of  their  attach- 
ment to  religious  and  political  principles  extremely  repugnant  to  tiiose  adopted  by 
their  princes."     Jiolcrtson^s  llialorij  of  Scot/and,  book  viii.  pp.  '257,  tiftS. 

"  A  writer  of  great  authority,  speaking  of  the  time  of  William  III.,  Fa)-s  :  "  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  utterly  polluted  the  fountain  of  justice  had  be- 
come during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  The  Scottish  bench  had  been  proHigateand 
subservient,  to  the  utmost  conceivable  extent  of  proliigacy  and  sidjscrvicncy." 
Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  from  lOS'.t  to  17-18,  London,  IS.'iS,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  Seo 
also  vol.  ii.  p.  37  ;  and  ]>roini^s  Jlisiori/  of  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  Cla.«gow,  1705 

'"  Lning's  Jli.ttnr;/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  l(t.  Balllic's  loiters  and  Journals,  vol. 
iii.  p.  458.  As  few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  read  Scotch  Acts  of  rarliament,  I 
will  extract  from  this  one,  its  most  argumentative  passage.  "  And  forasmuch  as 
now  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  by  the  power  of  his  oune  right  hand,  so  mi- 
racoulou.«ly  to  restore  the  Kinps  Maiestie  to  the  Government  of  his  Kingdomcs,  and 
to  the  excipciso  of  his  Royall  ]iower  and  Soveranity  over  the  same  :  The  estates  of 
Parlia'  doe  coucoave  themsclli's  ol)leidged  in  dischairg'- of  ther  (luetic  and  conscience 
to  God  and  the  Kings  JIaicstie,  to  imploy  all  tlnir  jiower  and  interest  for  vindi- 
tatcing  his  llaicstics  Authority  from  all  these  violent  invasions  that  have  been  made 
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But,  though  the  hi|2;her  ranks  ignominiously  deserted  their 
post,  and  destroyed  the  laws  which  upheld  the  liberties  of  Scot- 
land, the  result  proved  that  the  liberties  themselves  were  inde- 
structible. This  was  because  the  spirit  remained,  by  which 
the  liberties  had  been  won.  The  nation  was  sound  at  the  core  ; 
and  while  that  was  the  case,  legislators  could,  indeed,  abolish 
the  external  manifestations  of  freedom,  but  could  by  no  means 
touch  the  causes  on  which  the  freedom  depended.  Liberty  was 
prostrate,  but  yet  it  lived.  And  the  time  would  surely  come, 
when  a  people,  Avho  loved  it  so  dearly,  would  vindicate  their  rights. 
The  time  would  come,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  great  poet  of 
English  liberty,  the  nation  would  rouse  herself  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep,  and,  shaking  her  invincible  locks,  would  be  as  an 
eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
midday  beam,  and  purging  and  unsealing  her  sight  at  the  heav- 
enly fountain  ;  while  the  timorous  birds  other  evil  destiny,  loving 
the  twilight,  should  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  meant. 

Still,  the  crisis  was  sad  and  dangerous.  The  people,  desert- 
ed by  every  one  except  their  clergy,  were  ruthlessly  plundered, 
murdered,  and  hunted,  like  wild-beasts,  from  place  to  place. 
From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  they  had  so  recently  smarted, 
that  they  abhorred  episcopacy  more  than  ever  ;  and  yet  that  in- 
stitution was  not  only  forced  upon  them,  but  government  put 
at  its  head  Sharp,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  man,  Avho,  in  1661, 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.^"  He  set  up  a 
court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  filled   the  prisons  to 

upon  it ;  And  so  far  .ts  is  possible  to  remove  out  of  (he  way  every  tldiuj  that  may  rc~ 
taine  any  remembrance  of  these  ihinys  ■which  liavc  been  so  cnjurious  to  liis  Miitic  and 
his  AtUhorit}',  so  projudiciall  and  dishonourable  to  the  kingdomo,  and  distructive 
to  all  just  and  true  interests  within  the  same."  ....  "Not  to  retaiiie  any  remem- 
brance tliairof,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  oblivion.''^  Acts  of  the 
Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  8*7,  edit,  folio,  1820.  The  date  of  this  Act  is 
28th  March,  IGGI. 

'"  He  was  made  "  primate  "  in  IGGl,  but  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland  till  April 
1662.  Wodroiv's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  2;J6,  247  ;  and 
NicoWs  Diary,  pp.  303,  oOl.  "  That  he  was  decent,  if  not  regular,  in  bis  deport- 
ment, endued  with  the  most  industrious  diligence,  and  not  illiterate,  was  never  dis- 
puted; that  he  was  vain,  vindictive,  perfidious,  at  once  haughty  and  servile,  ra- 
pacious and  cruel,  his  friends  have  never  attempted  to  disown."  Lainfs  History  of 
Scotland^  vol.  iv.  pp.  08,  09.  The  formal  establishment  of  episcopacy  was  in  the 
autumn  of  16C1,  as  we  learn  from  an  entry  in  Lament's  Diary.  "IGill.  Sept.  5 
being  Thursday,  (the  chancelour,  Glencairne,  and  the  E.  of  Kolhes,  haueing  come 
dowue  from  court  some  dayes  before,)  the  cownsell  of  state  satt  att  Edb.,  and  the 
nixt  day,  bchig  Fryday,  they  caused  eniitte  and  be  proclaimed  ouer  the  Crosse,  a 
proclamation  in  his  Maj.  name,  for  establishing  Episcopacic  ag.iine  in  the  church  of 
Scotlande ;  which  was  done  with  great  solemnitie,  and  was  afterwarde  printed.  All 
persons,  wither  men  or  vconien,  were  discharacd  to  cpcake  against  that  oj/ice,  under  the 
painc  of  treason."  The  Diary  of  Mr.  Jului  I.amont,  p.  140.  This,  as  wc  learn 
from  another  contemporary,  v/as  on  account  of  ''  the  Kingcs  Majestic  having  sted- 
fastlie  rcsolvit  to  promove  the  estait,  power,  and  dignitie  of  Bischops,  and  to  rcwoir 
all  impcdimcntea  contrary  thairto."     Nicoirs  Diary,  4to,  p.  353  ;  on  2Ist  November 
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ovcrflowinc^  ;  and  when  tlicy  would  liold  no  moro,  the  victims 
were  trans]iort(.'d  to  Barbadoes,  and  other  unhealthy  settle- 
ments.*' The  people,  being  determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  government  respecting  their  religious  worship,  met 
together  in  private  houses  ;  and  when  that  was  declared  illegal, 
they  fled  from  their  houses  to  the  fields.  But  there,  too,  the 
bishops  were  ujion  them.®-  Lauderdale,  who,  for  many  years, 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  greatly   influenced  by  the  new 

1C61.  This  curious  diary,  written  by  John  Nicoll,  and  extending  from  1G50  to 
1607,  was  printed  at  Edinburgli,  in  1830,  by  the  Bannatyne  Chib,  and  is  now  not 
often  met  witli. 

"'  Wodroiiis  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Tol.  i.  pp.  383,  390-395.  Laing^s 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  38  :  "  A  court  of  ecclesiastical  coniniissioii  was  pro- 
cured by  Sharp."  Sec  also  p.  41 :  "  Under  the  inlluence  of  Sharp  and  the  prelates, 
which  Lauderdale's  friends  were  unable  to  resist,  the  government  seemed  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  a  blind  resentment  against  its  own  subjects."  Compare  Jjunict'n  Hiotory 
of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  S65.  "The  truth  is,  the  whole  face  of  the  government 
looked  likcr  the  proceedings  of  an  intiui.sition,  llian  of  legal  courts;  and  yet  Sharp 
was  never  satisfied."  Another  contemporary,  Kirkton,  says  of  these  Commissioners : 
"For  ought  I  could  hear,  never  one  appeared  before  them  that  escapt  without  pun- 
ishment.    Their  custom  was,  without  premonition  or  lybcli,  to  ask  a  man  a  question, 

and  judge  him  presently,  cither  upon  his  silence  or  his  answer." "They 

many  times  doubled  the  legal  punishment ;  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  fync 
appointed  by  law,  they  used  to  add  rcligation  to  some  remote  places,  or  deportation 
to  Barbudoes,  or  selling  into  slavery."  A'irkt'ins  Jlistor;/  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
p.  200.  Sec  ai.-o  Kaphtali,  or  the  W'rcst/inc/s  of  the  Church  cf  Scotland,  1007,  pp. 
120-130.  But  as  particular  cases  bring  such  matters  more  clearly  before  the  mind, 
I  will  transcribe,  from  Crookshanlc's  History  of  the  Clturch  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  154, 
the  sentences  pronounced  on  a  single  occasion  by  this  episcopal  court.  "  The 
treatment  of  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Ancrum  is  not  to  be  omitted.  "When  their 
excellent  minister,  Mr.  Livingstone,  was  taken  from  them,  one  Mr.  James  Scot,  who 
was  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  v,as  presented  to  that  charge.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  his  settlement,  several  people  did  meet  together  to  oppose  it;  and 
particularly  a  country  woman,  desiring  to  speak  with  liini  in  order  to  dissuade  him 
from  intruding  himself  upon  a  reclaiming  people,  pulled  him  by  the  cloak,  intreating 
him  to  hear  her  a  little ;  whereupon  he  turned  and  beat  her  witli  his  stalf.  This 
provoked  two  or  three  boys  to  throw  a  few  stones,  which  neither  touched  him  nor 
any  of  his  company.  However,  it  was  presently  looked  upon  as  a  treasonable  tu- 
mult, and  therefore  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  that  bounds  fined  and 
imprisoned  some  of  these  people,  which,  one  would  thiidc,  might  atone  for  a  crime 
of  this  nature.  But  the  high-commission,  not  thinking  that  suliicient,  ordered  those 
criminals  to  be  brought  before  them.  Accordingly,  the  four  boys  and  this  woman, 
with  two  brothcis  of  hers  of  the  name  of  Turnbull,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  four  boys  confessed,  that,  upon  Scot's  beating  the  woman,  they  had 
thrown  each  his  stone.  The  commissioner  told  them  that  hanging  was  too  good  for 
them.  However,  the  sentence  of  this  merciless  court  only  was,  that  they  should  bo 
scourged  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  burnt  in  the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then 
sold  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.  The  boys  endured  their  pmiishment  like  men  and 
Christians,  to  the  admiration  of  multitudes.  The  two  brothers  were  banished  to 
~\'irgiuia  ;  and  the  woman  was  ordered  to  be  v.hipped  through  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh. Burnet,  bishop  of  Cla.sgow,  when  applied  to  that  she  might  be  spared  lest 
she  should  be  with  child,  mildly  answered,  That  ho  would  make  them  claw  the  itch 
out  of  her  shoulders." 

"  They  were  invested  with  puch  immense  power,  that  "  the  old  set  of  bishops 
made  by  the  parliament,  1012,  were  but  pigmies  to  the  present  high  and  nnghty 
lords."  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Smtland,  vol.  i.  p.  202.  Sec  also,  at  p. 
2^0,  the  reniarks  of  Douglas  :  "  It  is  no  wonder  then  the  complaint  against  their 
bishops  be,  that  their  little  finger  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  former." 
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prelates,  and  aided  them  with  the  authority  of  the  executive.®' 
Under  their  united  auspices,  a  new  contrivance  was  hit  upon  ; 
and  a  body  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  Turner,  a  drunken  and 
ferocious  soldier,  was  let  loose  upon  the  people."  The  sufferers, 
galled  to  madness,  rose  in  arms.  This  was  made  the  pretence, 
in  1667,  for  fresh  military  executions,  by  which  some  of  the 
fairest  parts  of  western  Scotland  were  devastated,  house  burned, 
men  tortured,  women  ravished."    In  1670,  an  act  of  parliament 

"  In  1CC3,  Middleton  was  dismissed;  and  was  succeeded  by  Lauderdale,  ■wlio 
"  was  dependent  upon  the  prelates,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  most  furious 
demands."  Laing\  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  S3.  "  The  influence,  or  ratlier 
the  tyranny,  which  was  thus  at  the  discretion  of  the  prelates,  was  unlimited;  and 
they  exercised  it  with  an  unsparing  hand."  Bowc/s  History  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

"^  "  Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded  them,  was  naturally  fierce,  but  was  mad 
when  he  was  drunk  ;  and  that  was  very  olten."  BurncCs  History  of  his  ozvn  Time, 
vol.  i.  p.  304.  Kirlcton  (History  of  the  Church,  p.  221)  says:  "Sir  James  Turner 
hade  made  ane  expedition  to  the  west  countrey  to  subdue  it  to  the  bishops,  in  the 
year  1664;  another  in  the  year  1065;  and  a  third  ia  the  year  1660  ;  and  this  was 
the  worst."  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of 
&oi!/a«(/,  vol.  i.  pp.  StS-SVo,  411,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  lY,  vol.  iii.  pp.  204,  265.  "This 
method  of  dragooning  people  to  the  church,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  it  was  a  stranger  in  Scotland,  till  Bishop  Sharpe  and  the  prelates  brought 
it  in."  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

Sir  James  Turner,  whose  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  not  published  till 
thirty  years  ago,  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  own  drunkenness  in  a  strain  of  maudlin 
piety  well  worthy  of  bis  career.  Turners  Jlemoirs  of  his  own  Life,  Edinburgh,. 
1S29,  4to,  pp.  42,  43.  At  p.  206,  this  impudent  man  writes  :  "  And  yet  I  confesse, 
my  humour  never  was,  nor  is  not  yet,  one  of  the  calmest;  when  it  will  be,  God 
onlie  knoues  ;  yet  by  many  sad  passages  of  my  life,  I  know  that  it  hath  bccne  good 
for  vie  to  be  ajfiiclcd."  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  take  the  benefit  of  his  assertion 
(p.  144),  "  that  I  was  so  farre  from  exceeding  or  transgressing  my  commission  and 
instructions,  that  I  never  came  the  full  length  of  them."  Considering  the  cruelties 
he  committed,  what  sort  of  instructions  could  his  superiors  have  given  to  him? 

'*  "  Sir  James  Turner  lately  had  forced  Galloway  to  rise  in  arms,  by  his  cruelty 
the  last  and  former  years  ;  but  he  was  an  easy  master,  compared  with  General  Dal- 
ziel,  his  ruffians,  and  Sir  William  Bannatyne,  this  year."  Wodrow's  Church  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  62.  Dalziel  "  cruelly  tortured  whom  he  would."  p.  63.  One  woman 
"is  brought  prisoner  to  Kilmarnock,  where  she  was  sentenced  to  be  let  down  to  a 
deep  pit,  under  the  house  of  the  dean,  full  of  toads  and  other  vile  creatures.  Her 
shrieks  thence  were  heard  at  a  great  distance."  p.  04.  Two  countrymen  were 
"  bound  together  with  cords,  and  hanged  up  by  their  thumbs  to  a  tree,  there  to  hang 
all  night."  Ibid.  Sir  William  Bannatyne's  soldiers  seized  a  wom:m,  "and  bound 
her,  and  put  lighted  matches  betwixt  her  fingers  for  several  hours ;  the  torture  and 
pain  made  her  almost  distracted ;  she  lost  one  of  her  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
died."  Ibid.  "  Oppressions,  murders,  robberies,  rapes."  p.  05.  "He  made  great 
fires,  and  laid  down  men  to  roast  before  them,  when  they  would  not,  or  could  not, 
give  him  the  money  he  required,  or  the  information  he  was  seeking."  p.  104.  See 
also  Crookshank's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  jip.  204-207.  This  His- 
tory is  based  upon  Wodrow's  great  work,"but  contains  many  facts  with  which  Wod- 
row  was  unacquainted.  Sec  Crookshank,\o\.  i.  p.  11.  Ke.'-'pecting  the  outrages  in 
1667,  there  are  some  horrible  details  in  a  book  published  in  that  very  year,  under 
the  title  oi  Naphtali,  or  the  M'restlinf/s  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  See,  especially, 
the  summary  at  p.  174  :  "  wounding,'beating,  .stripping  and  imprisoning  men's  per- 
sons, violent  breaking  of  their  houses  botli  by  day  and  night,  and  beatitig  and 
wounding  of  wives  and  children,  ravishing  and  deflowring  of  women,  forcing  wives 
and  other  persons  by  fired  matches  and  other  tortures  to  discover  their  husbands 
and  nearest  relations,  although  it  be  not  within  the  compass  of  their  knowledge,  aad 
Vol..  II.— 15 
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was  passed,  dcclarins;  tliat  whoever  preached  in  the  fields  with-* 
out  permission  should  be  put  to  death. "^  Some  lawyers  were 
found  hold  enough  to  defend  innocent  men,  when  they  were 
tried  for  their  lives  ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  silence  them 
also,  and,  in  1674,  a  great  ]iart  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
was  expelled  from  Edinburgh. "'  In  1078,  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  government,  the  Highlanders  were  brought  down  from 
their  mountains,  and,  during  three  months,  were  encouraged  to 
slay,  plunder^  and  burn  at  their  pleasure,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  populous  and  industrious  parts  of  Scotland.  For  centuries, 
the  bitterest  animosity  had  existed  between  the  Highlanders 
and  Lowlanders  ;  and  now  these  savage  mountaineers  were  called 
from  their  homes,  that  they  might  take  full  revenge.  And, 
well  they  glutted  their  ire.  During  three  months,  they  enjoyed 
every  license.  Eight  thonsand^^  armed  Highlanders,  invited  by 
the  English  government,  and  receiving  beforehand  an  indemnity 
for  every  excess,®"  were  left  to  work  their  will  npon  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Western  Scotland.  They  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex.  They  deprived  the  people  of  their  property  ;  they  even 
stripped  them  of  their  clothes,  and  sent  them  out  naked  to  die 
in  the  fields.  Upon  many,  they  inflicted  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tures. Children,  torn  from  their  mothers,  were  foully  abused  ; 
while  both  mothers  and  daughters  were  subjected  to  a  fate, 
compared  to  which  death  would  have  been  a  jojdTul  alternative.' " 

driving  and  .snoiliii'^  all  their  goods  tli.at  can  be  canicd  away,  without  respect  to 
guilt  or  innocency." 

'°  "  Tliat  whosoever  without  licence  or  authoritio  forsuid  shall  preach,  expound 
Scripture,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  ffeihl,  or  in  any  house  whcr  thcr 
bemoc  persons  nor  the  house  contains,  so  as  some  of  them  be  without  doors  (which 
is  hccrby  declared  to  be  a  fcild  conventicle),  or  who  shall  convocat  any  number  of 
people  to  these  nioetings,  shall  be  punished  wilh  dcat'.i  and  confiscation  of  thcr 
goods."  j4cfx  of  tJie  I'lirlianicnta  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.  ]i.  ',),  edit.  1820,  folio.  This 
was  on  the  llJth  Augu-.t  1G7(I. 

"  The  imnudiatc  ]>retenco  being,  to  do  away  with  appeals.  Sec  Laing'a  History 
of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  jip.  72-74. 

""  Savage  hosts  of  Highlanders  were  sent  down  to  depopidate  the  western  ehircs 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  who  acted  most  outrageous  barbarities, 
even  almost  to  the  laying  some  counties  desolate."  A  Cloud  of  Witntn&cs  for  the 
Royal  Prcrnf]ativcs  of  Jesus  Christ,  edit.  Glasgow,  177'.),  jx  18.  But  most  authori- 
ties state  tlie  nund)er  to  have  been  eight  thousand.  See  Kirkton\^  History,  p.  38G  ; 
ArnoCs  History  of  Hdiiilturph,  p.  l.'il ;  Jjur7ict\H  Hixtory  <f  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p. 
134  ;  Dcnhohn^s  History  of  Qlaxyoip,  ]>.  ()7  ;  and  Life  and  Sulfcrinys  of  John  Nisbct, 
in  Select  Bioyraphics,  publislicd  Ijy  the  "Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  881.  Chalmers, 
however,  in  his  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  5'.t2,  says  10,(uiii. 

«»  "They  were  indemnified  against  all  pursuits,  civil  and  criminal,  on  account  of 
killing,  wounding,  appiolinnding,  or  imprisoning,  such  as  sliould  oppose  them." 
Crookshank^s  History  of  the  Church  (f  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  o'M,  ?,oS. 

""^  Short  and  imperfect  notices  oi'  this  "  Highland  Host,"  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time,  maybe  foinul  in  Kirkt'in's  History,  pp.  ',\HU-'.V.)<.\,  and  in  Crookshank\t  Jlistory, 
vol.  i.  pp.  3.')4,  .3.5.5.  But  the  fullest  account  of  llic  enormities  committed  by  theso 
barbarians,  is  in  Wodrow's  great  work,  collected  from  authentic  and  ofllcial  docu- 
ments.     Sec  his  Jlistory  of  the   Church  of  Scotlattd,  vol.   ii.  pp.  i>76-il3,  421-432, 
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It  "was  in  this  way,  that  tho  English  government  sought  to 
break  the  spirit,  and  to  change  the  oijinions,  of  the  Scotch 
people.  The  nobles  looked  on  in  silence,  and,  so  far  from  re- 
sisting, had  not  even  the  courage  to  remonstrate.  The  2:)arlia- 
ment  was  equally  servile,  and  sanctioned  whatever  the  govern- 
ment demanded.  Still,  the  people  were  firm.  Their  clergy, 
drawn  from  the  middle  classes,  clung  to  them  ;  they  clung  to 
their  clergy,  and  both  were  unchanged.  The  bishops  were 
hated  as  allies  of  the  government,  and  were  with  reason  regarded 
as  public  enemies.  They  were  known  to  have  favoured,  and 
often  to  have  suggested,  the  atrocities  which  had  been  com- 
mitted ;^'  and  they  were  so  pleased  with  the  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  their  opponents,  that  no  one  was  surprised,  when,  a 
few  years  later,  they,  in  an  address  to  James  II.,  the  most  cruel 
of  all  the  Stuarts,  declared  that  he  was  the  darling  of  heaven, 
and  hoped  that  God  might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  necks  of  his  enemies.^ '^ 

The  character  of  the  prince  whom  the  bishops  thus  delight- 
ed to  honour,  is  now  well  understood.  Horrible  as  were  the 
crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated,  they  v>'ere  surpassed  by 
what  occurred,  when  he,  in  1680,  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs.''^     He  had  worked  himself  to  that  pitch  of  iniquity,  as 

vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  19,  486.  They  were  provided  beforehand  with  implements  of  tor- 
ture. "  They  had  good  store  of  iron  shackles,  as  if  they  were  to  lead  back  vast 
numbers  of  slaves,  and  thumb-locks,  as  they  call  them"  (?'.  c.  thumb-screws),  "to 
make  their  examination  and  trials  with."  vol.  ii.  p.  389.  "In  some  places  they  tor- 
tured people,  by  scorching  their  bodies  at  vast  fires,  and  otherwise."  vol.  ii,  p.  422. 
Compare  Laincfs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  "  Neither  age  nor  sex  was 
exempt  from  outrage,  and  torture  was  freely  employed  tb  extort  a  confession  of 
hidden  wealth."  And,  at  p.  91,  "The  Highlanders,  after  exacting  free  quarters, 
and  wasting  the  country  for  three  months,  were  dismissed  to  their  hills  with  impu- 
nity and  wealth." 

"  "Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  severity,  hardships,  and  bloodshed  from  this  year" 
1661),  "  until  the  revolution,  was  cither  actually  brought  on  by  the  bishops,  pro- 
cured by  them,  or  done  for  their  support."  Wodroio's  Ilistorif  of  the  CImrch  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  22".  "It  was  our  prelates  who  pushed  the  council  to  most  of 
their  severities."  p.  2-17.  "The  bishops,  indeed,  violently  pushed  prosecutions." 
Crookshanlc' a  I  list  or  rj  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  298.  In  1666,  "As  to  the  prelates, 
they  resolved  to  use  all  severities,  and  to  take  all  imaginable  cruel  and  rigorous 
ways  and  courses,  first  against  the  rest  of  tho  prisoners,  and  then  against  the  whole 
west  of  Scotland."  JRow^s  Continuation  of  Blaiys  Autobiography,  pp.  5<i5,  506, 
edit.  Edinburgh,  1848.  This  interesting  work  is  edited  by  Dr.M'Crie,  and  published 
by  tlie  Wodrow  Society. 

'^  In  1688,  "the  bishops  concurred  in  a  pious  and  convivial  address  to  James, 
as  the  darling  of  heaven,  that  God  might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the 
necks  of  his  enemies."     Lainfs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  193. 

""After  the  Duke  of  York  came  down  in  October  (1680),  "the  persecution 
turned  yet  more  severe."  Wodrovi's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  \o\.\\\.  p. 
225.  "Persecution  and  tyranny,  mainly  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  York's  instiga- 
tion." Shields'  Hind  let  loose,  p.  147.  "  Immediately  upon  his  mounting  the  throne, 
the  executions  and  acts  prosecuting  the  persecution  of  the  poor  wanderers,  were 
more  cruel  than  ever."    p.  200. 
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to  derive  actual  enjoyment  from  -witnessing  the  agonies  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  This  is  an  abyss  of  Avickcdncss,  into  which 
even  the  most  corrupt  natures  rarely  fall.  There  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  many  men  who  care  nothing  for  human 
suffering,  and  who  will  inflict  any  amount  of  pain,  in  onler  to 
gain  certain  ends.  13ut  to  take  delight  in  the  sjiectacle,  is  a 
peculiar  and  hideous  abomination.  James,  however,  was  so 
dead  to  shame,  that  he  did  not  care  even  to  conceal  his  horrible 
taste.  Whenever  torture  was  inflicted,  he  was  sure  to  be 
present,  feasting  his  eyes,  and  revelling  with  a  fiendish  joy."^  It 
makes  our  flesh  creep,  to  think  that  such  a  man  should  have 
been  the  ruler  of  millions.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  Scotch 
bishops,  who  applauded  him,  of  whose  conduct  they  were  daily 
witnesses  ?  AVhere  can  we  find  language  strong  enough  to 
stigmatize  those  recreant  priests,  who,  having  passed  years  in 
attempting  to  subjugate  the  liberties  of  their  country,  did, 
towards  the  close  of  their  career,  and  just  before  their  final  fall, 
band  together,  and  employ  their  united  authority,  as  ministers 
of  a  holy  and  peaceful  religion,  to  stamp  with  public  approval, 
a  prince,  whose  malignant  cruelty  made  him  loathed  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  whoso  revolting  predilections,  unless  we 
ascribe  them  to  a  diseased  brain,  are  not  only  a  slur  upon  the 
age  which  tolerated  them,  but  a  disgrace  to  the  higher  instincts 
of  our  common  nature  .? 

So  utterly  corrupt,  however,  vv-erc  the  ruling  classes  in 
Scotland,  that  such  crimes  seem  hardly  to  have  excited  indig- 
nation. The  sufferers  were  refractory  subjects,  and  against 
them  every  thing  was  lawful.  The  usual  torture,  which  was 
called  the  torture  of  the  boots,  was  to  place  the  leg  in  a  frame, 

"'  Tliis  Tras  well  known  in  Scotl.'ind ;  and  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  a  writer  of 
that  time,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Siiields,  who  calls  James  not  a  man,  Init  a  monster. 
Sec  Shields^  Jliiid  let  loose,  1GS7,  p.  3Gu.  "This  man,  or  monster  rather,  tliat  is 
now  mounted  the  throne."  And  a  monster  surely  he  was.  Compare  Crookf^hank'& 
Ilistori/ of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO,  where  it  is  mentioned  that,  when 
Spreul  was  tortured,  "the  Duke  of  York  was  jilca-scd  to  gratify  his  eyes  with  this 
delightfid  seene."  Also,  Wodrows  Ilistori,',  vol.  iii.  p.  2.j3,  and  Labi(/''s  Ilistori/  of 
Scotland,  vol  iv.  p.  110.  According  to  Rurnet,  the  duke's  i)leasurc  at  witnessing 
human  agony  was  a  cold,  and,  as  it  wore,  a  speculative  pleasure,  as  if  he  were  present 
for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  some  curious  experiment.  But  James  was  so  ex- 
citable a  man,  that  this  is  hardly  likely.  At  nil  events,  the  remarks  of  Rurnct  have 
a  painful  interest  for  those  wjio  study  these  dark,  and,  as  we  may  rejoice  to  think, 
these  very  rare  forms  of  human  malignity.  "  Wlien  any  are  to  be  struck  in  the 
boots,  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  council ;  and  upon  that  occasion  almost  all 
offer  to  run  away.  The  sight  is  so  dreadful,  that  without  an  order  restraining  such 
a  number  to  stay,  the  board  would  be  forsaken.  Rut  the  duke,  while  he  had  been 
in  Scotland,  was  so  far  from  withdrawing,  that  he  looked  on  all  the  while  with  an 
unmoved  indincrcnce,  and  with  an  intention  ax  if  he  had  been  to  look  on  some  curious 
experiment.  This  gave  a  terrible  idea  of  liim  to  all  that  observed  it,  as  of  a  man 
that  had  no  bowels  nor  humanity  in  hlin."  BurneCs  History  of  his  own  T^rne,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  410,  417. 
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into  which  wedges  were  driven,  until  the  bones  were  broken/' 
But  when  James  visited  Scotland,  an  opinion  began  to  grow^  up, 
that  this  was  too  lenient,  and  that  other  means  must  be  devised. 
The  spirit  which  he  communicated  to  his  subordinates,  animat- 
ed his  immediate  successors  ;  and,  in  1684,  during  his  absence, 
a  new  instrument  was  introduced,  termed  the  thumbikins. 
This  was  composed  of  small  steel  screws,  arranged  with  such 
diabolical  art,  that  not  only  the  thumb,  but  also  the  whole 
hand,  could  be  compressed  by  them,  producing  pain  more 
exquisite  than  any  hitherto  known,  and  having,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  not  endangering  life  ;  so  that  the  torture  could  be 
frequently  repeated  on  the  same  person. ^^ 

After  this,  little  more  need  be  said."  From  the  mere 
mention  of  such  things,  the  mind  recoils  with  disgust.  The 
reader  of  the  history  of  that  time,  sickens  and  faints  at  the 
contrivances  by  which  these  abject  creatures  sought  to  stifle 
public  opinion,  and  to  ruin,  for  ever,  a  gallant  and  high-spirited 
people.  -  But  now,  as  before,  they  laboured  in  vain.  More  yet 
was,  however,  to  be  borne.  The  short  reign  of  James  II.  was 
ushered  in  by  an  act  of  singular  barbarity.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  bad  man  came  to  the  throne,  all  the  children  in  Annandale 
and  Nithsdale,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  were  seized  by 
the  soldiers,  separated  from  their  parents,  and  threatened  with 

"  ShiclJs  {A  Hind  let  loose,  p.  186)  describes  the  boots,  as  "a  cruel  engine  of 
iron,  whereby,  with  wedges,  the  leg  Is  tortured  until  the  marrow  come  out  of  the 
bone."  Compare  KaphtaU,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1GG7,  p. 
2G8:  "the  oxtraordiuiiry  compression  both  of  flesh,  aucws,  and  bones,  by  the  force 
of  timber  wedges  and  hammer." 

'"  la  IGSl,  Carstairs  was  sulijectcd  to  this  torture.  See  his  own  account,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  Wodroio's  Ilistorif  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  96-100. 
He  writes  (p.  99):  "After  this  coninuining,  the  king's  smith  was  called  in,  to  bring 
in  a  new  instrument  to  torture  by  tlie  thumbkins,  that  had  never  been  used  before. 
For  whereas  the  former  was  only  to  screw  on  two  pieces  of  iron  above  and  below 
with  finger  and  tiuimb,  tliese  were  made  to  turn  about  the  screw  with  the  whole 
hand.  And  under  tliis  torture,  I  continued  near  an  hour  and  a  lialf."  See  also  the 
case  of  Spence,  in  the  same  year,  in  JBurnefs  History  of  Ids  oini  Tintc,\Q\.  ii.  p.  4 IS. 
"Little  screws  of  f.teel  were  made  use  of,  tliat  screwed  tlie  thumbs  with  so  exquisite 
a  torment,  tiiat  he  sunk  under  this;  for  Lord  Perth  told  him,  they  Avould  screw 
every  joint  of  his  whole  body,  one  after  another,  till  he  took  the  oatli."  Laing 
{Histori/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  143)  says,  "the  thumbikins;  small  screws  of 
steel  tliat  compressed  the  thumb  and  the  wliole  hand  with  an  exquisite  torture;  an 
invention  brought  by  Drnmmond  and  Dalzicl  from  Russia."  For  other  notices,  sec 
FountainhalVs  Note's  of  Scottish  Affairs  from  IGSO  till  1701,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1822, 
pp.  41,  97,  101;  Boiccrs  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  30; 
Crookshank's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  192:  A  Cloud  of  ^Yit- 
nesscs  for  the  Royal  Prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  edit.  Glasgow,  1779,  p.  371  ;  and 
Life  of  Walter  Smith,  p.  85,  in  the  second  volume  of  Walker^s  Biographia  Prcsby- 
teriana,  Edinburgh,  1827. 

"  "In  1G84,  the  Scottish  nation  was  in  the  most  distressing  and  pitiable  situation 
that  can  be  imagined."  .  .  .  "  The  state  of  society  had  now  become  such,  tluit,  ih 
Edinburgh,  attention  to  ordinary  business  was  neglected,  and  every  one  was  jealoua 
of  his  neighbour."     Bowcr^s  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  voL  i.  p.  307. 
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immediate  death/*  The  next  step  was,  to  banish,  by  wholesale, 
large  numbers  of  .adults  who  were  shipped  oil'  to  unhea,lthy 
settlements  ;  n.iany  of  the  men  first  losing  their  ears,  and  the 
women  being  branded,  some  on  the  hand,  some  on  the  cheek."® 
Those,  however,  who  remained  behind,  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, and  were  ready  to  do  what  remained  to  be  done.  In 
1G88,  as  in  1642,  the  Scotch  people  and  the  English  people 
united  against  their  connnon  oppressor,  who  saved  himself  by 
sudden  and  ignominious  tlight.  He  was  a  coward  as  well  as 
a  despot,  and  from  him  there  was  no  further  danger.  The 
bishops,  indeed,  loved  him ;  but  they  were  an  insignificant 
body,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves.  His  only 
powerful  friends  were  the  Highlanders.  That  barbarous  race 
thought,  with  regret,  of  those  bygone  days  when  the  government 
had  not  only  allowed  them,  but  had  ordered  them,  to  plunder 
and  oj^press  their  southern  neighbours.  For  this  purpose, 
Charles  II.  had  availed  himself  of  their  services  ;  and  it  could 
hardly  bo  doubted,  that  if  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  restored, 
they  would  be  again  employed,  and  would  again  enrich  them- 
selves by  pillaging  the  Lowlanders.®"     War  was  their  chief 

''''  "Upon  the  ]Oth  of  March,  all  frcelioldcrs,  heritors,  and  gentlemen  in  Kiths- 
dalc  and  Annandale,  and,  I  suppose,  in  most  other  shires  of  tlie  kingdom,  but  I  name 
those  as  being  the  scene  of  the  severities  now  \ised,  were  smnmoned  to  attend  the 
king's  Btandaid;  and  the  militia  in  the  several  shires  were  raised.  "Wherever  Claver- 
lioiisc  came,  he  resolved  npon  narrow  and  universal  work.  He  used  to  set  his  horse 
upon  the  hills  and  eminences,  and  that  in  diflerent  parties,  that  none  might  escape; 
and  there  his  foot  went  through  the  lower,  marshy,  and  mossy  places,  where  the 
horse  could  not  do  so  well.  The  shire  he  parcelled  out  in  so  many  divisions,  and 
six  or  eight  miles  square  ■would  be  taken  in  at  once.  In  every  division,  the  whole 
inhabitants,  men  uv.d  women,  young  and  old,  without  distinction,  were  all  driven 
into  one  convenient  place."  .  .  .  "All  the  children  in  the  division  were  gathered 
together  by  themselves,  under  ten  years,  and  above  f-ix  years  of  age,  and  a  jiarty  of 
iioldicrs  were  drawn  out  before  them.  Then  they  Averc  bid  pray,  for  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  shot.  Some  of  tlieni  would  answer.  Sir,  wc  cannot  pray."  .  .  .  "At 
other  times,  they  treated  them  most  inhumanly,  threatening  them  with  death,  and 
at  some  little  distance  would  fire  pistols  without  ball  in  their  face.  Some  of  the 
poor  children  were  frighted  almost  out  of  their  Avits,  and  others  of  them  stood  all 
out  with  a  courage  perfectly  above  their  age.  These  accounts  are  so  far  out  of  the 
ordinary  vay  of  mankind,  tln-.t  1  v.ould  not  have  insert  them,  had  1  not  before  mc 
several  informations  agreeing  in  all  these  circumstances,  written  at  this  time  by  peo- 
ple who  knew  the  truth  of  them."  Wodrow's  Histcn'y  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  255,  'J5G. 

'"'  "Numbens  were  transported  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Nonh  American 
settlements;  but  the  women  were  not  unfrcqucntly  btnnt  in  the  cheek,  and  the  cars 
of  the  men  were  lopt  oH',  to  prevent,  or  to  detect,  their  return."  Lnhir/\t  History  of 
Scotland,  \o\.\\'.  \t.  IG'i.  'MIrcat  multitudes  banished."  Wodrontx  Jlhtory  of  the 
Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  till.  In  July  1('>85,  "the  men  are  ordered  to  have  their  earscropt, 
and  the  women  to  lie  marked  in  their  hand."  p.  'J17.  "To  have  the  following 
Htignia  and  mark,  that  they  may  be  known  as  banished  persons  if  they  shall  return 
to  this  kingdom,  viz.,  that  the  men  have  one  of  their  ears  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the 
hangman,  and  that  the  women  be  burnt  by  the  same  liand  on  the  cheek  with  a 
burned  iron."  p.  218.    These  are  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  privy-council. 

"  "James  II.  favoured  the  Highland  clans."     Note  in  FountainhalV s  Scottish 
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amusement  ;  it  was  also  their  livelihood  ;  and  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  they  undeistood/'  Besides  this,  the  mere  fact  that 
James  no  longer  possessed  authority,  wonderfully  increased 
their  loyalty  towards  him.  The  Highlanders  flourished  by 
rapine,  and  traded  in  anarchy.**-  They,  therefore,  hated  any 
government  which  was  strong  enough  to  punish  crime  ;  and 
the  Stuarts  being  now  far  away,  this  nation  of  thieves  loved 
them  with  an  ardour  which  nothing  but  their  absence  could 
have  caused.  From  William  III.,  they  feared  restraint ;  but 
the  exiled  prince  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  would  look  on 
their  excesses  as  the  natural  result  of  their  zeal.  Not  that 
they  cared  about  the  principle  of  monarchical  succession,  or 
speculated  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.^^  The  only  succes- 
sion that  interested  them,  was  that  of  their  chiefs.  Their  only 
notion  of  right,  was  to  do  what  those  chiefs  commanded. 
Being   miserably    poor,'^''  they,  in    raising   a    rebellion,  risked. 

Affairs  from  1680  till  ITOl,  p.  100.  lie  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  The  alliance 
■was  natural,  and  rcady-niadc  for  him. 

"  Except  robbing,  which,  however,  in  one  form  or  other,  i.^  always  a  part  of  Tvar. 
In  this,  they  were  very  apt.  Burnet  {History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  07)  pithily 
describes  them  as  "good  at  robbing;"  and  Burton  {Lives  of  Lovat  and  Forbes,  "[i. 
47)  says,  "To  steal  even  vestments  was  considerably  more  creditable  than  to  make 
them."  Otherwise,  they  were  completely  absorbed  by  their  passion  for  war.  See 
TIioniso7i's  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175,  176,  London,  1843. 

^'■^  "Revenge  was  accounted  a  duly,  the  destruction  of  a  neighbour  a  meritorious 
exploit,  and  rapine  an  honourable  employment."  Browne's  History  of  Hie  Highlands, 
vol.  iv.  J).  S95.  "The  spirit  cf  rivalry  b<:twecn  the  clans  hept  up  a  taste  for  hostili- 
ty, and  converted  rapine  into  a  service  of  honour."  Thomson'' s  Memoirs  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, vol.  ii.  p.  229. 

''"  Ilcncc,  looking,  as  they  did,  merely  at  the  physical  qualities  of  individuals,  the 
appearance  of  the  Pretender  in  1715  disgusted  them,  notwithstanding  his  splendid 
lineage.  See  some  excellent  remarks  in  Burton^s  History  of  Scotland  from  1GS9  to 
1748,  London,  l!j53,  vol.  ii.  pp.  lUS,  199.  At  p.  383,  Mr.  Burton  justly  observes, 
that  "  those  who  really  knew  the  liighlanders -were  aware  that  the  followers  were 
no  more  innate  supporters  of  King  James's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Britaiu,  than  of 
Maria  Theresa's  to  the  throne  of  llungary.  They  went  with  the  policy  of  the  head 
of  the  clan,  whatever  that  might  be;  and  though  upwards  of  half  a  ccnttn-y's  advo- 
cacy of  the  exiled  house"  (tliia  refers  to  the  last  rebeUion  in  1745)  "had  made 
Jacobitism  appear  a  political  creed  in  some  clans,  it  was  among  the  followers,  high 
and  low,  little  better  than  a  nomenclature,  which  might  be  changed  with  circum- 
stances." Since  Robertson,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Cliambers  are,  1  will  venture  to 
eay,  the  two  writers  who  have  taken  the  most  accurate  and  comproliensive  views  of 
the  history  of  Scotland.  Robertson's  Ili.story  stops  short  where  the  most  important 
period  begins;  and  his  materials  were  scanty.  But  what  he  ellected  with  those 
materials  was  wonderful.  To  my  mind,  his  History  of  Scotland  is  much  the  greatest 
of  his  works. 

*•*  A  curious  description  of  their  appearance,  given  by  the  Vcrby  Mercnry'va.  1746 
(in  Thomsoiis  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  iii.  p.  115),  may  be  compared  with  the 
more  general  statement  iii  Anderson's  Frir.e  Essay  on  the  Highlands,  Edinburgh, 
18-27,  p.  128.  "  Cattle  were  the  main  resources  of  the  tribe — the  acquisition  of 
these  the  great  object  of  their  hostile  forays.  The  precarious  crops  gave  them 
wherewithal  to  bake  their  oaten  cakes,  or  distil  their  ale  or  whisky.  When  those 
failed,  the  crowded  population  suffered  every  extreme  of  misery  and  want.  At  one 
time  in  jiarticvdar,  in  Sutherland,  they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  broth  made  of 
nettles,  thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal.     At  another,  those  who  hud  cattle,  to  have 
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nothing  except  their  lives,  of  which,  in  tlmt  staio  of  society, 
men  arc  always  reckless.  If  they  failed,  tlicy  encountered  a 
speedy,  and,  as  they  deemed  it,  an  honoiiraMc  death.  If  they 
succeeded,  they  gained  fame  and  wealth.  In  either  case,  they 
were  sure  of  many  enjoyments.  They  were  sure  of  being  able, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  indulge  in  pillage  and  murder,  and  to 
practise,  without  restraint,  those  excesses  which  they  regarded 
as  the  choicest  guerdon  of  a  soldier's  career. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  wondering  at  the  rebellions  of  1715 
and  1745,^*  the  only  wonder  is,  that  they  did  not  break  out 
sooner,  and  that  they  were  not  better  supported.  In  1745, 
when  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  rebels  struck  England  with 
terror,  and  when  they  penetrated  even  to  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, their  numbers,  even  at  their  height,  including  Lowland 
and  English  recruits,  never  reached  six  thousand  men.  The 
ordinary  amount  was  five  thousand  ;^*  and  th-ey  cared  so  little 
about  the  cause  for  which  they  professed  to  fight,  that,  in  1715 
when  they  numbered  much  stronger  than  in  1745,  they  refused 
to  enter  England,  and  make  head  against  the  government,  until 
they  were  bribed  by  the  promise  of  additional  pay.*'     So,  too, 

recourse  to  the  expedient  of  blocdiii!:^  them,  and  mixing  the  blood  Avith  oatmeal, 
which  tlicy  altcrwurds  cut  into  slices  and  IVied." 

'^  Several  writers  erroneously  term  them  "  unnatural.**  See,  for  instance,  Hoe's 
Historii  of  the  Rebellion,  London,  1740,  pp.  158,  109  ;  and  Home's  History  of  the 
Hcbellioji,  London,  180'2,  4to,  ji.  317. 

"  "  When  the  rebels  be,L,^:ui  their  march  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  COOO 
men  complete."  Home's  Hisionj  of  the  llebdlion  in  tltc  Year  1745,  4t(>,  p.  137. 
At  Stirling  the  army,  "after  the  junction  was  made,  nm.ounted  to  t^oinewhat  moro 
than  9000  men,  the  greatest  number  that  Charles  ever  had  under  his  command."  p. 
161.  But  the  actual  invaders  of  England  were  nnich  fewer.  "The  number  of  the 
rebels  when  they  began  their  march  into  England,  was  a  few  iibove  TiOdO  foot,  with 
about  rxX)  on  horseback."  Home,  p.  o'-W.  IJrowp.e  (Jh.sfori/  of  the  Hif/filavds,  vol. 
jii.  p.  110)  says:  "When  mustered  at  Carlisle,  the  prince's  army  amounted  only  to 
about  4.")(,t0  men;  and  Lord  (JiMirge  Murray  states  that,  at  Derby,  "wc  were  not 
above  live  thousand  lighting  men,  if%o  many."  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  edited  by  I'obert  Ciiambcrs,  Edinburgh,  1831,  ]i.  r>l.  Another  writer,  re- 
lying mainly  on  traditional  evidence,  says,  "Charles,  at  theheadof  40(i(j  Highlanders, 
marched  as  far  as  Derby."  BrowiCs  Jlixlori/  of  Crlnsffow,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  Edinburgh, 
1797.  Compare  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  RcbMiov,  .'Jd  edit.,  London,  1822,  pp. 
xxxvii.  xxxviii.  8()-;$2,  52.  Johnstone  says,  p.  Of»,  "  ?.L  I'atullo,  our  muster-master, 
reviewed  our  army  at  Carlisle,  when  it  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  five  hundred 
men."  Afterwards,  returning  (o  Scotland,  "ourtirmy  was  suddenly  increased  to 
eight  thousand  men,  the  double  of  wiiat  it  was  v.heu  wo  were  in  Enghind."  ji.  111. 

""  '"Orders  were  given  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle,  and  recall  the  de- 
tachment sent  I'orward  to  Diiiufrics.  The  Highlanders,  still  true  to  their  stagnant 
principles,  refused  obedience."  ....  "Pecuniary  negotiations  were  now  com- 
menced, and  tlicy  were  one;  ed  sixpence  a  day  of  regular  pay — rcasonaljle  remunera- 
tion at  that  (leriod  to  ordinary  troojis,  but  to  the  \vild  childrrn  ol"  t!ie  mountain  a 
glittering  bril)e,  which  the  most  steady  obstinacy  would  alone  resist.  It  v.-as  p.artly 
effective."  lin.rtoiis  History  of  {Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  "And  from  this  day,  tho 
Highlanders  had  .sixpence  a  head  per  day  payed  them  to  keep  them  in  poo.l  order 
and  under  command."  J^altcn's  History  of  the  iaic  jiebcllion,  London,  I'ilV,  p.  7il. 
tec  also,  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  Uiglilaudcra  to  enter  England,  Roc's  liistorjf 
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in  1745,  after  they  had  won  the  battle  of  Preston-pans,  the  only 
result  of  that  great  victory  was,  that  the  Highlanders,  instead 
of  striking  a  fresh  blow,  deserted  in  large  bodies,  that  they 
might  secure  the  booty  they  had  obtained,  and  which  alone  they 
valued.  They  heeded  not  whether  Stuart  or  Hanoverian  gained 
the  day  ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  they  were  unable,  says 
the  historian,  to  resist  their  desire  to  return  to  their  glens,  and 
decorate  their  huts  with  the  sjioil.^" 

There  are,  indeed,  few  things  more  absurd  than  that  lying 
spirit  of  romance,  which  represents  the  rising  of  the  Highland- 
ers as  the  outburst  of  a  devoted  loyalty.  Nothing  vfas  further 
from  their  minds  than  this.  The  Highlanders  have  crimes 
enough  to  account  for,  without  being  burdened  by  needless  re- 
proach. They  were  thieves  and  murderers  ;  but  that  was  in 
their  way  of  life,  and  they  felt  not  the  stigma.  Though  they 
were  ignorant  and  ferocious,  they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  be 
personally  attached  to  that  degraded  family,  which,  before  the 
accession  of  William  III.,  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland.  To 
love  such  men  as  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  as  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  taste  of  which  one  some- 
times hears.  But  to  love  all  their  descendants  ;  to  feel  an 
affection  so  comprehensive  as  to  take  in  the  whole  dynasty,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  that  eccentric  passion,  not  only  to 
undergo  great  hardships,  but  to  inflict  enormous  evil  upon  two 

of  the  JlchcUion,  London,  1'746,  2cl  edit.  pp.  2*70,  2'7l.  Browne  says  {History/  of  the 
llicfhlands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  304):  "The  aversion  of  the  Highlanders,  irom  different 
considerations,  to  a  campaign  in  England,  was  almost  insuperable  ;"  but  "  by  the  aid 
of  great  promises  and  money,  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlanders  were  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  conunandcr." 

>■»  "Tew  victories  have  been  more  entire.  It  is  said  that  scarcely  two  hundred  of 
the  infantry  escaped."  ....  "The  Highlanders  obtained  a  glorious  booty  inarms 
and  clothes,  besides  self-moving  watches,  and  other  products  of  civilisation,  which 
surprised  and  puzzled  them.  Excited  by  such  acquisitions,  a  considerable  number 
could  not  resist  the  old  practice  of  their  people  to  return  to  their  glens,  and  decorate 
their  huts  with  their  spoil."  Burtons  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  Compare 
Home's  JIhiorii  of  the  jRebellion,  p.  123.  This  was  an  old  practice  of  theirs,  as 
Montrose  found  out,  a  century  earlier,  "  when  many  of  the  Highlanders,  being  load- 
ed with  spoil,  deserted  privately,  and  soon  after  returned  to  their  own  country." 
]Vishart\i  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  1810,  p.  189.  So,  too, 
Burnett  [Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  272):  "Besides,  any  companies 
could  be  brought  down  from  the  Highlands  might  do  well  enough  fora  while,  but 
no  order  could  be  expected  from  them,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  loaded  with  plunder 
and  spoil,  (hey  would  run  away  home  to  their  lurking  holes,  and  desert  those  who 
had  trusted  them."  See  also  p.  351.  A  more  recent  writer,  drawing  a  veil  ovci' 
this  little  infirmity,  remarks,  with  much  delicacy,  that  "the  Highlanders,  brave  as 
they  were,  had  a  custom  of  relurning  home  after  a  battle."  ThomKoiCs  Memoirs  of 
the  Jacobites,  London,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  Not  nnfrcqucntly  they  first  robbed  their 
fellow-soldiers.  In  174C),  Bisset  writes:  "The  Highlanders,' who"  went  olV  after  the 
battel,  carried  oil' horses  and  baggage  from  their  own  men,  the  Lowlanders."  Diari) 
of  the  Jlevercnd  John  Bisset,  in  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  i.  p.  377, 
Aberdeen,  1341,  4to. 
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kingdom P,  •would  have  been  a  folly  as  well  as  a  wickedness,  and 
would  convict  the  Highlanders  of  a  species  of  insanity  alien  to 
their  nature.  They  burst  into  insurrection,  because  insurrection 
suited  their  habits,  and  because  they  hated  all  government  and 
all  order/"  But^  so  far  from  caring  for  a  monarch,  the  very 
institution  of  monarchy  was  repulsive  to  them.  It  was  con- 
trary to  that  spirit  of  clanship  to  which  they  w*ere  devoted  ; 
and,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  they  were  accustomed  to 
respect  none  but  their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  paid  a  willing  obe- 
dience, and  whom  they  considered  far  superior  to  all  the  poten- 
tates of  the  earth.""  No  one,  indeed,  who  is  really  acquainted 
with  their  history,  will  think  them  capable  of  having  S})ilt  their 
blood  on  behalf  of  any  sovereign,  be  he  who  he  might ;  still 
less  can  we  believe  that  they  would  quit  their  native  land,  and 

''  "  Whoever  desired,  with  the  sword,  to  disturb  or  overturn  a  fiNcd  povernment, 
was  sure  of  the  aid  of  the  chiefs,  because  a  settled  government  v.as  ruinous  lo  their 
power,  and  almost  inimical  to  their  existence.  The  more  it  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  throve  on  industrially  created  well-being,  the  more  did  it  drive  into  an 
antagonist  position  a  people  who  did  not  change  their  nature,  who  made  no  indus- 
trial progre.'^s,  and  who  lived  by  the  swords  which  acquired  for  them  the  fruits  of 
other  men's  industry.  With  their  interests,  a  jjeuceful,  strong  government  was  as 
inconsistent  as  a  well-guarded  shceplold  with  the  interest  of  wolves."  Biirio}^! 
IJisiory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  l;iO.  "The  Highlanders,  in  all  reigns,  have 
been  remarkable  for  disturbing  the  established  government  of  Scotland  by  taking 
up  arms  on  every  invasion  for  the  invaders."  Marchanfs  Historxi  of  the  present 
licheJllon,  London,  1716,  p.  18.  Sec  also  Mcchifs  Journey  throurjli  Scotland,  Lon- 
don, 173-_\  p.  li^'J;  and  a  short,  but  very  curious  account  of  the  Highlanders,  in 
1T44,  in  21ie  Miscellany  of  the  Spaldinri  Club,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S7-&9. 

°°  An  observer,  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  their  character  be- 
tween the  rebellion  of  1715  and  that  of  17J5,  writes,  "The  ordinary  Iligldandcrs 
esteem  it  the  most  sulilime  degree  of  virtue  lo  love  their  chief,  .ind  pay  him  a  blind 
obedience,  although  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  government,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
or  even  to  the  law  of  God.  lie  is  their  idol;  and  as  they  profcxs  to  knoip  7io  king 
but  him  (I  was  going  farther),  so  will  they  say,  they  ought  to  do  whatever  he  com- 
mands, without  incpiiry."  Letters  from  a  C'Cntleman  in  the  Xorth  of  Scotland,  edit. 
London,  1815,  vol.  ii.  "pp.  83,  84.  "The  Highlanders  in  Scotland  are,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  the  soonest  wrought  upon  to  follow  their  leaders  or  chiefs  into  the  field, 
having  a  wonderful  veneration  for  their  Lords  and  Chieftains,  as  they  are  called 
there  :  A'r  do  these  people  crerconxidcr  the  validity  of  the  cnyaf/ivy  can^c,  but  blind- 
ly follow  their  chiefs  into  v.hat  mischief  they  i>lcase,'and  that  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation imaginable."  Patlcn'x  History  of  the  Rebellion,  London,  1717,  p.  151. 
"  The  power  of  the  chiefs  over  their  clans  was  the  true  source  of  the  two  rebellions. 
The  clansmen  cared  no  more  about  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Stuarts,  than  they  did 
about  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession."  .  .  .  "The  Jacobite  Highland  chiefs 
ranged  their  followers  on  the  Jacobite  side — the  Hanoverians  ranged  theirs  on  the 
.^ide  of  government.  Lovat's  conduct  was  a  sort  of  c.rpcrimcntum  critcix  ;  he  made 
his  clan  Hanoverian  in  one  rebellion,  and  Jacobite  in  .'mother."  Burton's  Lives  of 
Lovnt  and  Forbes,  p.  15(\  Compare  the  change  of  side  of  the  Mackintoshes,  in 
Broicnc\i  History  of  the  Ilir/hhrnds,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.  Even  so  late  as  the  American  war, 
the  sovereign  was  deemed  subordinate  to  the  chief.  "One  Captain  Frazer  from  the 
northern  district,  brought  down  a  hundred  of  his  clan,  all  of  the  name  of  Frazcr. 
Few  of  them  could  understand  a  word  of  Engli-h  ;  and  the  oidy  distinct  idea  they 
had  of  all  the  mustering  of  forces  which  they  ."^aw  around  them,  was  that  they  were 
going  to  fight  for  King  Frazcr  and  George  ta  Three."  Pcnny'a  Traditions  of  Perth, 
pp.  40,  CO, "Ferth,  18C6. 
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undertake  long  and  hazardous  marches,  with  the  object  of  re- 
storing that  corrupt  and  tyrannical  dynasty,  whose  offences 
smelt  to  heaven,  and  whose  cruelties  had,  at  length,  kindled 
the  anger  even  of  humble  and  meek-minded  men. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  outbreaks  of  17 15  and  1745 
were,  in  our  country,  the  last  struggle  of  barbarism  against 
civilization.  On  the  one  side,  war  and  confusion.  On  the  other 
side,  peace  and  prosperity.  These  were  the  interests  for  which 
men  really  fought  ;  and  neither  party  cared  for  Stuarts  or  for 
Hanoverians.  The  result  of  such  a  contest  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  At  the  time,  the  rebellions 
caused  great  alarm,  both  from  their  suddenness,  and  from  the 
strange  and  ferocious  appearance  of  the  Highland  invaders.®' 
But  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  enables  us  to  see,  that,  from 
the  beginning,  success  was  impossible.  Though  the  govern- 
ment was  extremely  remiss,  and,  notwithstanding  the  informa- 
tion it  received,  allowed  itself  on  both  occasions  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  there  was  no  real  danger.®^  The  English,  not  being 
particularly  enamoured  either  with  the  Highlanders  or  with  the 
Stuarts,  refused  to  rise  ;^^  and  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed, 

°'  Which  f^avc  rise  to  a  report  that  they  were  cannibals.  "The  late  Mr.  Ilalk- 
ston  of  Rathillet,  who  had  been  in  this  expedition"  (the  Rebehion  of  1745),  "told 
Mr.  Young  that  the  belief  was  general  among  the  people  of  England,  that  the  High- 
landers ate  children."  JoJinstones  Memoirs  of  the  EcheUlon,  3d  edit.  Lond.  1822, 
p.  101.  Such  a  rumour,  notwithstanding  its  absurdity-,  was  made  somewhat  plausible 
l)y  the  revolting  conduct  of  the  Hiirldanders  in  the  f:r.-^t  rebellion  of  1715,  when 
they  committed,  in  the  Lowlands,  horrible  outrages  on  corpses  wliich  they  dug  up. 
Sec  the  contemporary  evidence,  in  Corrcs-pondcuce  of  the  licv.  Robert  Wodrow,  pub- 
li^iied  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  80,  87,  of;.  "  Tliey  have  even  raised  up 
some  of  my  Lord  Rothes's  children  and  mangled  their  dead  bodies"  .  .  .  "till  the 
stench  put  them  away."  In  17-15,  they  signalized  their  entrance  into  England  in  the 
following  manner: — "The  rebels,  during  tlieir  stay  in  Carlisle,  committed  the  most 
shocking  detestable  villanies  ;  for,  not  content  with  robbing  families  of  their  most 
valuable  effects,  they  scruple;!  not  to  act  their  brutal  insolence  on  the  jicrsons  of 
some  young  ladies,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  parents.  A  genlleman,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  in  London,  writes  thus:  'That,  after  being  in  a  manner  stripped  of 
every  tiling,  he  had  the  misery  to  sec  three  of  his  daughters  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  not  relate  it.'  "  Marchanfs  History  of  the  present  liebeUion,  Lon' 
don,  1740,  pp.  181,  182. 

"  Even  wlien  they  had  penetrated  to  Derby,  the  best  informed  of  their  own 
party  despaired  of  success.  Sco  the  Jacobitical  account  in  The  J.ockhart  Papers^ 
London,  4to,  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  45-^:  "The  next  thing  to  be  considered  of,  was  what 
was  now  to  be  done ;  they  were  now  at  Derby,  with  an  a:'my  not  half  tlic  number  of 
what  they  were  reported  to  be,  surrounded  in  a  manner  with  regular  troops  on  all 
sides,  and  more  tlian  double  their  ninnber.  To  go  forward,  there  was  no  cncour- 
agcnient,  for  their  friends  (if  they  had  anv)  had  kept  little  or  no  correspondence  with 
them  from  the  time  they  entered  England."  The  Chevalier  De  Johnstone,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Rebellion,  frankly  says,  "  If  wc  had  continued  to  advance  to 
London,  and  had  encountered  all  the  troops  of  England,  with  the  Hessians  and  Swiss 
in  its  pay,  there  was  every  appearance  of  our  being  innnediately  exterminated,  with- 
out the  chance  of  a  single  man  escaping."  Johnstone^s  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745  and  1746,  p.  79. 

"^  Lord  George  Murray,  the  commander-in-chief  in  1745,  was  unwilling  to  adr 
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that  a  few  thousand  half-nalvod  banditti  had  it  in  their  power 
to  prescribe  to  the  people  of  England  what  sovereign  they  should 
obey,  and  under  what  sort  of  government  they  should  live. 

After  1745,  there  was  no  further  interruption.  The  inter- 
ests of  civilization,  that  is,  the  interests  of  knowledge,  of  liberty, 
and  of  wealth,  gradually  assumed  the  upper  hand,  and  reduced 
men  like  the  Highlanders  to  utter  insignifican-ce.  Roads  were 
cut  through  their  country  ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  travellers 
from  the  south  began  to  mingle  with  them  in  their  hitherto  in- 
accessible wilds. "^  In  those  parts,  the  movement  was,  indeed, 
very  slow  ;  but,  in  the  Lowlands,  it  was  much  more  rapid. 
For,  the  traders  and  inhabitants  of  towns  were  now  becoming 
prominent,  and  their  authority  helped  to  neutralize  the  old  war- 
like and  anarchical  habits.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  taste  for  commercial  speculation  sprung  up,  and  a 
large  amount  of  the  energy  of  Scotland  was  turned  into  this 
new  channel.  °^     Early   in    the    eighteenth   century,  the    same 

rancc  far  south  of  Carlisle,  "without  more  cncoura^rcmcnt  from  the  country  than  we 
had  hithoi'to  pot."  Sec  his  own  account,  in  The  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  ihc  licbcllion 
0/ 17-15,  eiliieil  by  H.  Ciiambcr.';,  Edinbuifrh,  18;m,  p.  4S.  But  his  prudent  advice 
was  over-ruled.  The  Highlanders  pressed  on ;  and  that  happened,  which  any  one, 
tolerably  ae(piainted  with  Enghind,  might  have  foreseen.  Johnstone  [Memoirs  of 
the  liebellioii,  p.  In)  says,  "  In  case  of  a  defeat  in  England,  no  one  in  our  army  could 
by  any  possibility  escape  destruction,  as  the  I'JnrfUsli  peasants  were  hostile  toinards  us 
in  the  hif/kcst  d<yjree ;  and,  besides,  the  army  of  Marshal  Wade  was  in  our  rear,  to 
cut  us  olf  from  all  communication  with  Scotland."  And  at  page  81,  "In  every 
place  we  passed  through,  we  found  the  English  very  ill-disposed  towards  us,  except 
at  Manchester,  where  there  a[)pcared  some  remains  of  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Stuart."  Tiie  champion  of  arbitrary  power  would  find  a  dilferent  reception  now,  in 
that  magtiilicent  specimen  of  English  prosperity,  and  of  true  open-mouthed,  English 
fearlessness.  But  a  century  ago,  the  men  of  Manchester  were  poor  and  ignorant ; 
and  tlie  statement  of  Johnstone  respecting  tluMu  is  confirmed  by  Home,  who  says, 
"At  Manchester,  several  gentlemen,  and  about  2iHi  or  oUU  of  the  common  i)co|)le, 
joined  tiic  rebel  army  ;  these  were  the  onb;  iLJiglisluncn  {a  few  individuals  excepted) 
who  joined  Charles  in  his  inarch  throiKjh  the  countri/  of  J^iiffland.''^  Home's  J/islori/ 
of  the  liebelUon  in  171.5,  London,  IS  12,  4  to,  p.  ]1."».  In  1715,  the  English  etpially 
held  back,  except  at  Manchester.  Sec  Patten's  History  of  the  late  Rebellion,  Lon- 
don, 1717,  pp.  8'.),  108. 

^  Tiie  cstablisliment  of  roads  caused  great  displeasure.  Pennant,  who  visited 
Scotland  in  17C>'.),  fsays,  "These  pnl)licU  works  were  at  first  very  disagreeable  to  the 
old  chieftains,  and  lessened  their  influence  greatly:  for,  by  admitting  strangers 
among  them,  their  clans  were  taught  that  the  Lairds  were  not  the  first  of  men." 
Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  41h  edit.  Dublin,  1775,  vol.  i.  p.  201.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  feeling  began  to  die  away.  "Till  of  late,  the 
people  of  Kintail,  as  well  as  other  Highlands,  had  a  strong  aversion  to  roads.  The 
more  inaccessible,  the  more  secure,  was  their  maxim."  Sinclair's  Statistical  Ac 
count  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  211,  Edinburgii,  1703. 

"^  "Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  revolution  settlement,  tlic  ardent  fceling.s 
of  the  Scottish  [leople  were  turned  out  of  their  old  channels  of  religious  controversy 
and  war  in  the  <lirection  of  commercial  enterprise."  Jinrlon's  (Jriminal  Truds  in 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  I114.  Compare  Burnet's  Jlislun/  of  his  oun  Time,  vol.  iv.  pi>. 
28G,  287,  418;  and  the  note  (at  p.  41'.i):  "  The  lords  and  commons  of  Scotland  were 
then  desirous  of  getting  into  trade."  This  is  mnlcr  the  year  lCy'.t.  In  ItiOS,  Flet- 
ther  of  Saltouu  writes:  ^'Hj  no  contrivance  of  any  man,  but  by  an  unforeseen  and 
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tendency  was  displayed  in  literature  ;  and  works  on  mercantile 
and  economical  subjects  became  common.^'' 

A.  chancre  in  manners  was  also  perceptible.  About  this  pe- 
riod, the  Scotch  began  to  lose  something  of  that  rugged  ferocity 
which  had  distinguished  them  of  old.  This  improvement  was 
evinced  in  several  ways  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  an 
alteration,  Avhich  was  first  observed  in  1710,  when  it  was  no- 
ticed that  men  were  leaving  off  armour,  which  had  hitherto 
been  worn  by  every  one  who  could  afford  it,  as  a  useful  precau- 
tion in  a  barbarous,  and  therefore  a  warlike,  society.^' 

To  trace  the  general  progress  in  its  various  parts,  or  even 
to  indicate  the  immediate  consequences,  would  require  a  sepa- 
rate volume.  One  of  the  results  is,  however,  too  conspicuous  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  it  does  not  deserve  all  the 
importance  that  has  been  attached  to  it.  This  is,  the  abolition 
of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  v>'hich,  after  all,  was  but  a  symptom 
of  the  great  movement,  and  not  a  cause  of  it  ;  being  itself  due, 
partly  to  the  growth  of  the  industrial  spirit,  and  partly  to  that 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which  had  been 
visible  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
During  many  ages,  certain  persons  of  noble  birth  lad  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  trying  offences,  and  even  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment,  simply  because  their  ancestors  had  done  so  before 
them  ;  the  judicial  power  being,  in  fact,  part  of  their  patrimony, 
and  descending  to  them  like  the  rest  of  their  property.^*     An 

unexpected  chanse  of  the  genius  of  this  nation,  all  their  thoughts  and  inclinations, 
as  if  united  and  directed  by  a  higher  power,  .«eenied  to  be  turned  u]iou  trade,  and  to 
conspire  togeilier  for  its  advancement."  J^'irat  Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland, 
in  Fletcher  of  Saltouii's  Political  Works,  Ghisgow,  1749,  p.  57.  At  tliis,  the  clergy 
were  uneasy.  In  1709,  the  Ilevcrend  Ilobert  Wodrow  expresses  an  opinion,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  tliat  "  the  sin  of  our  loo  groat  fondness  for  trade,  to  the  neglecting  of 
our  more  valuable  interests,  I  humbly  think  -will  be  written  upon  our  judgment." 
Wodrow's  Vorrcspondence,  Edinburgh,  184'2,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  C7.  In  the  same  year, 
some  ships  being  taken  by  the  French,  part  of  the  loss  fell  upon  Glnsgow.  There- 
upon, Wodrow  writes:  "It's  said  that  in  all  there  is  about  eighty  thousand  pound 
sterling  lost  there,  whereof  Glasgow  has  lost  ten  thousand  pound.  I  wish  trading 
persons  may  see  the  language  of  such  a  Providence.  I  am  sure  the  Lord  is  remark- 
ably frouning  upon  our  trade,  in  more  respects  than  one,  since  it  was  put  in  the 
room  of  religion,  in  the  late  alteration  of  our  constitution."  Wodrow's  Analecta, 
vol.  i.  p.  218,  4to,  published  bv  the  Maitland  Club. 

""  Laing  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  2',tC.),  under  the  year  1703,  says:  "Ever 
since  the  projected  settlement  at  Darien,  the  genius  of  the  nation  had  acquired  a  new 
direction ;  and  as  the  press  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  numer- 
ous productions  on  political  and  conmiercial  subjects,  wilh  wliich  it  daily  teemed, 
had  supplanted  the  religious  disputes  of  the  former  age."'  I'l.i'ortunately  for  Scot- 
land, they  were  by  no  means  supplanted.  Still  the  movement  was  great,  and  not  to 
be  mistaken. 

"'  It  was  only  in  1710,  that  they  began  to  throw  off  their  armour  and  allow  the 
soldier  to  merge  into  the  quiet  and  industrious  craftsman."  Fcnnijs  Traditions  of 
Perth,  p.  S;];'),  Perth,  1830.     This  particularly  applies  to  the  citizens  of  Perth. 

*"*  On  these  "hereditary  or  proprietary  jurisdictions,"  which  confern  d  the  right, 
or,  I  would  rather  say,  the  power,  of  imtting  people  to  death,  sco  Burton's  Jlistort/  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  vol.  ii.  p.  402.    The  technical  term  for  so  monstrous  a  privilege, 
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institution  of  this  sort,  which  made  a  man  a  judp;e,  not  because 
he  Avas  apt  for  the  office,  but  because  he  was  born  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  was  a  folly  which  the  revolutionary  tem- 
per of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  likely  to  spare.  The 
innovating  spirit  for  which  tluit  age  was  remarkable,  could  hardly 
fail  to  attack  so  preiwstcrous  ii  custom  ;  and  its  extinction  was 
facilitated,  both  Ijy  the  decline  of  the  nobles  who  possessed  the 
privilege,  and  l)y  the  rise  of  their  natural  opponents,  the  trading 
and  commercial  classes.  The  decay  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  traced  to  two  special  causes,  in 
addition  to  those  general  causes  which  were  weakening  the 
aristocracy  nearly  all  over  Europe.  With  the  general  causes, 
which  were  common  to  England  and  to  most  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, we  arc  not  now  concerned.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
they  were  entirely  dejiendent  on  that  advance  of  knowledge, 
which,  by  increasing  the  authority  of  the  intellectual  class, 
undermines,  and  must  eventually  overthrow,  mere  hereditary 
and  accidental  distinctions.  But  those  causes  which  were  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  had  a  more  political  character,  and  though 
they  were  purely  local,  they  harmonized  with  the  whole  train 
of  events,  and  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  links  of  a  vast  chain, 
which  connects  the  present  state  of  that  singular  country  with 
its  past  history. 

The  first  cause  was  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England, 
in  1707,  which  struck  a  heavy  blovv^  at  the  Scotch  aristocracy. 
By  it,  the  legislature  of  the  smaller  country  was  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  larger,  and  the  hereditary  legislators  suddenly  sunk 
into  insignificance.  In  the  Scotch  parliament,  there  were  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  peers,  all  of  whom,  except  sixteen,  were, 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  laws." 

W.1S  the  right  "  of  pit  and  gallows."  Piicnirns  Criminal  Triah  in  Scotland,  vol.  il. 
p.  94;  and  Mackenzie's  Latvs  and  Cnxlanix  of  Scotland  i/t  Matters  Criminal,  pp.  7t', 
100,  187,  21ii.  This  meant,  that  men  Avere  to  be  hung,  and  women  to  be  drowned. 
See  also  Arnol\i  Ilistonj  of  Julinlntrij/i,  p.  '224  ;  Fonntainhair s  Notes  on  Scotiish  Af- 
fairs, p.  139;  Hume's  Jliston/  of  the  Jlouae  of  J)oufjlas,\o\.  i.  p.  ;J40 ;  Lfitticc's  Scot' 
land,  p.  271  ;  Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  417,  vol.  iv.  p.  47H,  vol.  vi.  jip.  l'.)5,  258, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  121),  348,  vol.  xiii.  p.  5G3,  vol.  xiv.  p.  34,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  442,  COO,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  473. 

""  Laing  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  345)  fays,  that  in  170G,  "the  commons 
in  the  Scottish  parliament  were  IGO  ;  the  peers  145."  Of  these  peer.",  the  Treaty  of 
Union  declared  that  ".sixteen  shall  be  the  nmnbcr  to  pit  and  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords."  l)e  Foe's  Histori/  of  the  Union  between  Enrjland  and  Scotland,  London, 
1786,  4to,  pp.  20j,  r,:',H.  The  English  House  of  Lords  consisted  of  170  member-. 
Si-e  The  Lockhart  Papers,  London,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  547.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  result  of  this  sweeping  measure,  by  which,  as  was  said  at  the 
time,  "Scotland  was  to  retrench  her  noliility."  J)e  Foe's  lliatorij  of  the  Union,  p. 
4'J.').  Compare  p.  471  :  "The  nobility  being  thereby,  as  it  were,  d('grade<l  of  their 
characters."  In  1710,  a  Scotchman  writes  in  his  journal:  "It  was  one  of  the  me- 
Uncholycst  sights  to  any  that  have  ony  sense  of  our  anticnt  Nobility,  to  sec  them 
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These  sixteen  were  sent  off  to  London,  and  took  their  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  they  formed  a  small  and  miserable 
fraction.  On  every  subject,  however  important  to  their  own 
country,  they  were  easily  outvoted  ;  their  manners,  their  ges- 
ticulations, and  particularly  their  comical  mode  of  pronouncing 
English,  were  oj^enly  ridiculed  ;^°"  and  the  chiefs  of  this  old 
and  powerful  aristocracy  found  themselves,  to  their  utter  amaze- 
ment, looked  on  as  men  of  no  account,  and  they  were  often 
obliged  to  fawn  and  cringe  at  the  levee  of  the  minister,  in  order 
to  procure  a  place  for  some  needy  dependent.  Their  friends 
and  relations  applied  to  tliem  ibr  ofrices,  and  generally  applied 
in  vain.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  nobles  being  very  poor,  wanted 
for  themselves  more  than  the  English  government  was  inclined 
to  give,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  their  clamour,  they  lost  both 
dignity  and  reputation.'"'     They  were  exposed  to  mortifying 

going  tbrou  for  votes,  and  making  partys,  and  giving  their  votes  to  otlicrs  who  once 
liad  their  ouii  vote  ;  and  I  suspect  many  of  them  reu  the  bargain  iCiicy  made,  iu  giv- 
ing their  oun  poucr  away."      Wodrow^s  Analecta,  voL  i.  p.  808. 

""  The  Scotch,  con.sequently,  became  so  eager  to  do  away  with  this  source  of 
mirtl],  that  even  as  late  as  the  year  17G1,  when  the  notorious  lecturer,  Slieridan, 
visited  Edinburgti,  "  such  was  the  rage  for  speaking  with  an  Eughsli  accent,  that 
more  tliaii  three  hundred  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  the  most  eminent  in  the 
country  for  rank  and  learning,  attended  him."  Kitvliie's  Life  of  Hume,  London, 
1807,  p.  9-1.  It  was,  however,  during  about  twenty  years  immediately  after  the 
Union,  that  the  Scotch  members  of  Parliament,  both  Lords  and  Coninions,  were 
most  jeered  at  in  London,  and  were  treated  with  marked  disrespect,  socially  and 
politically.  Not  only  were  they  mocked  and  lampooned,  but  they  wore  also  made 
tools  of.  In  September  1711,  Wodrow  writes  {Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  4to,  18-12): 
"In  the  beginning  of  this  (month),  I  hear  a  gonerall  dissatisfaction  our  Nobility, 
that  wcr  at  last  Parliament,  have  at  their  treatment  at  London.  They  compleau 
they  are  only  made  use  of  as  tools  among  the  English,  and  cast  by  when  their  party 
dcsigncs  areover."  The  next  year  (1712),  the  3cotch  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons met  together,  and  expressed  their  "high  resentment  of  the  uncivil,  haughty 
treatment  they  mett  with  from  tlie  ]:]nglish."  Tlie  Lockliart  Papers,  London,  1817, 
-Ito,  vol.  i.  p.  417.  See,  further,  Burfoiis  Ilistori/  of  ScoUand,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
"  Wi-thout  descending  to  rudeness,  the  polished  contemporaries  of  AVharton  and  St. 
John  could  madden  the  sensitive  and  haughty  Scots  by  light  shafts  of  raillery,  about 
their  pronunciation  or  knowledge  of  parhamentary  etiquette."  Some  curious  ob- 
servations upon  the  way  in  which  the  Scotch  pronounced  Enghsh,  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  will  be  found  in  Morcr's  Short  Account  of  Scotland,  London,  17(12, 
pp.  13,  14.     The  author  of  this  book  was  chaplain  to  a  Scotch  regiment. 

""  Among  many  illustrations  with  which  contemporary  memoirs  abound,  the 
following  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  Burnet,  as  a  Scotchman,  thinks  proper  to  say 
that  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  sent  to  parliament,  "were  persons  of  such 
distinction,  that  they  very  well  deserved"  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  they 
were  treated.  To  which.  Lord  Dartmouth  adds  :  "  and  were  very  importunate  to 
have  their  deserts  rewarded.  A  Scotch  carl  pressed  Lord  Godolphin  oxtrcnioly  for 
a  place.  He  said  there  was  none  vacant.  The  other  said,  his  lordship  could  soon 
make  one  so,  if  he  pleased.  Lord  Godolphin  asked  him,  if  he  expected  to  have  any 
body  killed  to  make  room?  He  said.  No ;  but  Lord  Dartmouth  connnonly  voted 
against  the  court,  and  every  body  wondered  tliat  he  had  not  been  turned  out  before 
no»v.  Lord  Godolphin  told  him,  he  hoped  his  lordsliip  did  not  expect  that  he  .should 
be  the  person  to  propose  it;  and  advised  him  never  to  mention  it  any  more,  for 
fear  the  queen  should  come  to  hear  of  it;  for  if  she  did,  his  lordship  would  run 
great  risk  never  to  liavc  a  place  as  long  as  she  lived.     But  he  could  not  forbear  tell- 
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rebuffs,  and  their  true  position  being  soon  known,  weakened 
their  influence  at  lionie,  among  a  people  ah'eady  prepared  to 
throw  off  their  authority.  To  this,  however,  they  were  com- 
paratively indifferent,  as  they  looked  for  future  fortune,  not  to 
Scotland,  but  to  England.  London  became  the  centre  of  their 
intrigues  and  their  hupes.'"^  Those  who  had  no  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  longed  to  have  one,  and  it  was  notorious,  that 
the  darling  object  of  nearly  every  Scotch  noble  was  to  be  made 
an  English  2)cer.'°^  The  scene  of  their  ambition  being  shifted, 
they  w^ere  gradually  weaned  from  their  old  associations.  Direct- 
ing everywhere,  how  ill  the  lord  treasurer  had  used  him."  Burnefs  History  of  his 
02C}i  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  319,  Oxford,  lS2;i.  Compare  the  account,  iu  171(\  in  Wodroio's 
Analccta,  vol.  i,  p.  203.  "  Argylc  is  both  picked  (/.  c.  piqued)  at  JIarlburrou,  and 
his  brother  Yla,  lor  refuising  him  a  regiment;  and  (iodolphin  slioidd  have  .«aid  to 
the  Queen  that  my  Lord  Yla  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  regiment!  The  Earl  of 
Marr  was  one  of  the  greatest  cronnies  Godolphine  had,  till  the  matter  of  liis  pension, 
after  the  Secretary  clKcc  was  taken  from  him,  came  about.  Godolphine  caused 
draw  it  during  pleasure  ;  Marr  expected  it  during  life,  wliich  the  Treasurer  would  not 
yield  to,  and  therefore  they  brake."  The  history  of  the  time  is  full  of  these  wretch- 
ed squabbles,  which  show  what  the  Scotch  nobles  were  made  of.  Indeed,  their 
rapacity  was  so  shameless,  that,  in  1711,  several  of  them  refused  (o  perform  their 
legislative  duties  iu  London,  unless  they  received  some  ollicts  v.hich  they  expected. 
"About  tl)c  midle  of  this  moneth,  I  hear  tlier  was  a  meeting  ofseverall  of  our  Scots 
Peers,  at  the  Viscount  of  Kilsyth's,  where  they  concerted  not  to  goc  up  to  tliis  par- 
liament till  peremptorily  writ  for  ;  and  (also)  some  assurance  be  given  of  the  places 
they  were  made  to  hope  for  last  session  and  have  missed."  M'otlroiv's  Analccta,  vol. 
i.  p.  365.  In  nil',  the  ."ame  Scotchman  writes  {Annhcta,  vol.  ii.  p.  8):  "  Our  Scots 
Peers'  secession  from  the  House  of  Peers  makes  much  noise;  but  tliey  doe  not  hold 
by  it.  Tliey  somtimes  come  and  sonitiuies  goe,  and  Uici/  raider  lltcmsdvcs  base  in  (he 
eyes  of  the  £iiffHsh."  See  also  a  letter  "  concerning  the  Scots  Peerage,"  iu  SoDicrs 
Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  007,  edit.  Scott,  London,  iSl4,  4to. 

'"  A  Scotch  writer,  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  says:  "Most  of  our  gentle- 
men and  people  of  qtuxlity,  who  have  the  best  estates  in  our  country,  live  for  the 
most  part  at  London."  Jicaso7is  for  improviucf  the  Fisheries  and  Linen  Mannfar- 
ture  of  Scotland,  London,  1727,  p.  22.  1  do  not  know  who  wrote  this  curious  little 
treatise;  but  the  author  was  evidently  a  native  of  Scotland.  See  p.  25.  I  have, 
however,  .still  earlier  evidence  to  adduce.  A  letter  from  Wodrow,  dated  0th  of 
August,  172.'),  C()mi)lains  of  "  the  general  sending  our  youth  of  quality  to  England  ;  " 
and  a  letter  to  liim,  in  1710,  describes  the  Anglicizing  process  going  on  among  the 
Scotch  aristocracy,  only  nine  years  after  the  Union.  "Most  of  our  Lords  and 
others  here  do  so  much  depend  on  the  English  for  theif  posts,  and  scckinr;  someiehal 
or  other,  that  their  mouths  are  almost  cpiite  stopped;  and  rci\\\y  most  of  Ihem  go  into 
the  Enplish  vayin  nil  thinf;s."  Wodrwns  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  ]i.  li)(i,  vol.  iii.  p. 
221.  The  Earl  of  Marr  lost  popularity  in  Scotland,  on  accotnit  of  the  com-t  he  paid 
to  Lord  Godolphin  ;  for,  he  "  appears  to  have  i)assed  much  more  time  in  intrigues 
in  London  than  among  the  gardens  of  Alloa."  Thomson^  Mnnoirsof  the  .Jacobites, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.  Even  Earl  Hay,  in  his  anxiety  to  advance  himself  at  the  English  court, 
"used  to  regret  his  being  a  Scots  peer,  and  to  wish  earnestly  he  Wiis  a  commoner." 
Ijctters  of  Lord  Orange,  m  llie  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii.  p.  39,  Aber- 
deen, 4tb,  1846. 

"''''  Indeed,  their  expectation  ran  so  high,  as  to  induce  a  hojje,  not  only  tliat 
those  Commissioners  of  the  Union  who  were  Scotch  peers  should  be  made  English 
ones,  but  tJiat  "the  whole  nobility  of  Scotland  might  in  time  lie  admitted."  Laing\i 
J/tsti/ry  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  310.  Compare  The  Lorkhnrt  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  298, 
343  :  "  the  Scots  Peerage,  many  of  whom  had  been  bubled  with  the  hopes  of  being 
themselves  created  Hritish  Peers."  Also  The  Gordon  Letters,  in  The  Miscellany 
of  Oie  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii.  pp.  227,  228. 
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ly  this  was  apparent,  the  foundation  of  their  power  was  gone. 
From  that  moment,  their  real  nationality  vanished.  It  became 
evident  that  their  patriotism  was  but  a  selfish  passion.  They 
ceased  to  love  a  country  which  could  give  them  nothing,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  their  country  ceased  to  love  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  great  tie  was  severed.  In  this,  as  in 
all  similar  movements,  there  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  Some 
of  the  nobles  were  disinterested,  and  some  of  their  dependents 
were  faithful.  But,  looking  at  tlie  Lowlands  as  a  whole,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  bond  of  affection  was  gone,  which,  in  former  times, 
made  tens  of  thousands  of  Scotchmen  ready  to  follow  their 
superiors  in  any  cause,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  at  a  nod. 
That  spirit,  which  was  once  deemed  ardent  and  generous,  but 
which  a  deeper  analysis  shows  to  be  mean  and  servile,  was  now 
almost  extinct,  except  among  the  barbarous  Highlanders,  whose 
ignorance  of  affairs  long  prevented  them  from  being*  influenced 
by  the  stream  of  events.  That  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
change  was  the  Union,  will  probably  be  denied  by  no  one  who 
has  minutely  studied  the  history  of  the  period.  And  that  the 
change  was  beneficial,  can  only  be  questioned  by  those  senti- 
mental dreamers,  with  whom  life  is  a  matter  rather  of  feeling 
than  of  judgment,  and  who,  despising  real  and  tangible  inter- 
ests, reproach  their  ovm  age  with  its  material  j)rosperity;  and 
with  its  love  of  luxury,  as  if  they  were  the  result  of  low  and 
sordid  desires  unknown  to  the  loftier  temper  of  bygone  days. 
To  visionaries  of  this  sort,  it  may  well  appear  that  the  barbar- 
ous and  ignorant  noble,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  devoted  retain- 
ers, and  living  with  rude  simi^hcity  in  his  own  dull  and  wretched 
castle,  forms  a  beautiful  jncture  of  those  unmercenary  and 
uncalculating  times,  when  men,  instead  of  seeking  for  knowl- 
edge, or  for  wealth,  or  for  comfort,  v/ere  content  with  the  frugal 
innocence  of  their  fathers,  and  when,  protection  being  accorded 
by  one  class,  and  gratitude  felt  by  the  other,  the  subordination 
of  society  was  maintained,  and  its  difterent  parts  were  knit 
together  by  sympathy,  and  by  the  force  of  common  emotions, 
instead  of,  as  now,  by  the  coarse  maxims  of  a  vulgar  and  selfish 
utility. 

Those,  hovv-ever,  whose  knowledge  gives  them  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  real  course  of  human  affairs,  will  see  that  in 
Scotland,  as  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  decline  of  aristocratic 
power  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  general  ])rogress.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that,  among 
the  Scotch,  where  that  power  had  long  been  enormous,  it  was 
weakened  in  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only  by  general  causes, 

Vol.  II.— 1G 
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which  were  operating  clsewlicre,  but  also  by  two  smaller  and 
niore  special  causes.  The  first  of  these  minor  causes  was.  as 
we  have  just  seen,  the  Union  with  England.  The  other  cause 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  insignificant,  but  still  it  iiroduced 
decided  effect,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts.  It  con- 
sisted iu  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  oldest  Highland  nobles  were 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  that,  when  that  rebellion 
was  put  down,  those  who  escaped  from  the  sword,  were  glad  to 
save  their  lives  by  flying  abroad,  leaving  their  dependents  to 
shift  for  themselves.*"^  They  became  attached  to  the  court  of 
the  Pretender,  or,  at  all  events,  intrigued  for  him.  That,  indeed, 
was  their  only  chance,  their  estates  at  home  being  forfeited. 
For  nearly  forty  years,  several  great  families  were  in  exile,  and 
although,  about  1784,  they  began  to  return,'"^  other  associations 
had  been  formed  during  their  absence,  and  new  ideas  had  arisen, 
both  in  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  their  retainci-s. 
A  fresh  generation  had  grown  up,  and  fresh  influences  had  been 
brought  to  bear.  Strangers,  with  whom  the  peoiDle  had  no 
sympathy,  had  intruded  upon  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  and 
though  they  might  receive  obedience,  it  was  an  obedience  unac- 
companied by  deference.  The  real  reverence  Avas  gone  ;  the 
homage  of  the  heart  was  no  more.  And  as  this  state  of  things 
lasted  for  about  forty  years,  it  interrupted  the  old  train  of 
thought ;  and  the  former  habits  were  so  completely  broken, 
that,  even  when  the  chiefs  were  restored  to  their  forfeited  hon- 
ours, they  found  that  there  was  another  part  of  their  inheritance 
which  they  were  unable  to  recover,  and  that  they  had  lost  for 
ever  that  unreserved  submission,  which,  in  times  of  yore,  had 
been  willingly  paid  to  their  fathers. '"^ 

"'  The  Chevalier  do  Johnstone,  i;i  IiU  plaintive  remarks  ou  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
dcn,  says :  "  The  ruin  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Scotland  imme- 
diately followed  our  defeat."  Johnstom's  Memoirs  of  the  JicLcJlion  in  1745,  p.  211. 
He,  of  course,  could  not  perceive  that,  sad  as  such  ruin  was  to  the  individual  suf- 
ferers, it  was  an  immense  benefit  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Skene,  referring  to  the  year 
1748,  says  of  the  Highlanders :  "  their  long-cherished  idea  of  clanship  gradually 
gave  way  under  the  absence  and  ruin  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs."  Skoic^s  llif/h- 
landers,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

'"  "About  1784,  the  exiled  families  began  to  return."  Penny's  Traditions  of 
Perth,  j>.  4\.  Hcc  n\?o  3facpIicrso7is  Annals  of  Commerce,  \o].  iv.  p.  53.  In  1784, 
"a  bill  passed  the  Commons  without  opposition,"  to  restore  the  "Forfeited  Estates" 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Sec  Parliament ar;/  History,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  ir.lG-iri22.  On 
that  occasion.  Fox  said  (p.  1321),  the  proprietors  "had  been  sudiciently  punished  by 
forty  years'  deprivation  of  their  fortunes  ibr  the  faults  of  their  ancestors." 

""'  Dean  llamsay,  in  his  Rnninii-.cenrts  {:,\\\  edit.  I-'.dinburgh,  ISiJ'.t,  \t.  57),  notices 
that,  owing  to  "  transfers  of  property  and  extinction  of  old  families  in  the  Highlands, 
ns  well  as  from  more  general  c.iuses,"  the  old  clannish  ad'ection  "is  passing  away." 
But  this  intelligent  observer  has  not  indicated  the  connexion  between  so  important 
a  fact  and  the  llebellion  of  1745.  In  1702,  Heron  writes  :  "  The  prejudices  of  clan- 
ship have  almost  died  away."  ....  "  The  dependents  of  the  family  of  Kenmnrc 
arc  still  attached  to  its  representative  with  much  of  that  affection  and  respect  with 
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Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  course  of  afiairs  in  Scot- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  it,  was  marked  by  a  more  rapid  decline  of  the 
influence  of  the  higher  ranks  than  was  seen  in  any  other  coun- 
try. It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  task  for  the  English  government 
to  procure  a  law,  which,  by  abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
deprived  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  in  1748,  of  the  last  great  ensign 
of  their  power. ^"  The  law,  being  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  worked  well ;  and  in  the  Highlands,  in  particular,  it  was 
one  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  something  like  the 
order  of  a  settled  state. '"^  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  every 
other,  the  real  and  overruling  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  society.  A  few  generations  earlier, 
hardly  any  one  would  have  thought  of  abolishing  these  mischiev- 
ous jurisdictions,  which  were  then  deemed  beneficial,  and  were 
respected,  as  belonging  to  the  great  families  by  natural  and 
inalienable  right.  Such  an  opinion  Vv^as  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  state  of  things  then  existing.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that,  if  the  legislature  had,  at  that  time,  been  so  rash 
as  to  lay  its  hand  on  what  the  nation  respected,  popular  sym- 
pathy would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  nobles  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  what  was  intended  to  weaken  them.^°^  In 
1748,  however,  matters  were  very  different.  Public  opinion 
had  changed  ;  and  this  change  of  opinion  was  not  only  the 
cause  of  the  new  law,  but  was  the  reason  of  the  new  law  being 

which  the  tribes  of  the  Highlands  have  till  lately  been  accustomed  to  adhere  to 
their  lord."  Ileroits  Journey  ihroucjh  the  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  2d  edit., 
Perth,  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  See  also  the  remarks  made,  in  the  same 
year,  in  Lettice'' s  Letters  on  a  Tour  through  various  Parts  of  Scotland,  London,  1794, 
p.  340.  To  trace  the  movement  back  still  further.  Pennant  writes,  in  17C9  :  "But 
in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  their  character  begins  to  be  more  faintly  marked: 
they  mix  more  with  the  world  ;  and  become  daily  less  attached  to  their  chiefs^  .  .  . 
"During  the  Feudal  reign,  their  love  for  their  chieftain  induced  them  to  bear  many 
things,  at  present  intolerable.''''  These  two  important  passages  arc  in  the  4th  edition 
oi  Pennant'' s  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  194,  vol.  ii.  p.  i;07,  Dublin,  1775.  Tluy 
prove  that,  twenty-four  years  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  decay  of  affection  was 
so  manifest,  as  to  strike  a  candid,  and  careful,  but  by  no  means  philosophic,  ob- 
server. For  I'ennant  to  have  discerned  these  changes,  they  must  already  have 
risen  to  the  surface.  Otiier  and  corroborative  evidence  will  be  found  in  Sinclai/s 
Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  545,  Edinburgh,  179ii  ;  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  377,  437, 
voL  xiii.  p.  310,  vol.  xv.  p.  592,  vol.  xx.  p.  33. 

""  Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  535-537.  Sti-uthers'  History  of  Scot- 
land, Glasgow,  1828,  vol.  ii,  pp.  519-525. 

""*  Macphersou  {Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  259)  says,  "This  excellent 
statute  may  not  unfitly  be  termed  a  new  magna  churta  to  the  free  people  of  Scotland." 

""  I  cannot,  thcrci'ore,  agree  with  Mac])hcrson,  who  asserts,  in  his  valuable  work, 
that  the  abolition  of  these  jurisdictions  "should  undoubtedly  have  been  made  an 
essential  i)reliininary  of  tl>e  consolidating  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  concluded  forty  years  before."  Jfacphcrson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii. 
p.  257.  Compare  He  Foe's  History  of  the  Union  bctivccn  England  and  Scotland,  pp. 
458.  459,  London,  178G,  4to. 
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effective.  And  so  it  always  is.  They,  indeed,  whose  knowledge 
is  almost  coniiued  to  what  they  sec  passing  around  them,  and 
who,  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  arc  termed  practical  men, 
may  talk  as  they  will  about  the  reforms  which  government  has 
introduced,  and  the  improvement  to  be  expected  from  legislation. 
But  whoever  will  take  a  wider  and  more  commanding  view  of 
affairs,  vdW  soon  discover  that  such  hopes  are  chimerical.  They 
will  learn  that  lawgivers  are  nearly  always  the  obstructors  of 
society,  instead  of  its  helpers  ;  and  that,  in  the  extremely  few 
cases  in  which  their  measures  have  turned  out  well,  their  suc- 
cess has  been  owing  to  the  fact,  that,  contrary  to  their  usual 
custom,  they  have  implicitly  obeyed  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and 
have  been,  as  they  always  should  be,  the  mere  servants  of  the 
people,  to  whose  wishes  they  are  bound  to  give  a  public  and 
legal  sanction. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  of  Scotland,  during  the  remark- 
able period  we  are  now  considering,  was  the  sudden  rise  of  trad- 
ing and  manufacturing  interests.  This  preceded,  by  a  whole 
generation,  the  celebrated  statute  of  1748,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  weakened  the  great  families,  against 
whom  that  statute  was  directed.  The  movement  may  be  traced 
back,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  was  in  active  operation  before  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  passed  away.  A  mercan- 
tile and  money-making  spirit  was  diffused  to  an  extent  formerly 
unknown  ;  and  men  becoming  valued  for  their  wealth  as  well  as 
for  their  birth,  a  new  standard  of  excellence  was  introduced,  and 
new  actors  appeared  on  the  scene.  Heretofore,  persons  were 
respected  solely  for  their  parentage  ;  now  they  were  also  respect- 
ed for  their  riches.  The  old  aristocracy,  made  uneasy  by  the 
change,  did  every  thing  they  could  to  thwart  and  discourage 
these  young  and  dangerous  rivals.""  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
their  feeling  somewhat  sore.  The  tendency  which  was  exhibited, 
was,  indeed,  fatal  to  their  j)rctensions.  Instead  of  asking  who 
was  a  man's  father,  the  question  became,  how  much  he  had  got. 
And  certainly,  if  cither  question  is  to  be  ]iut,  the  latter  is  the 
more  rational.  Wealth  is  a  real  and  substantial  thing,  which 
ministers  to  our  pleasures,  increases  our  comfort,  multiplies  our 
resources,  and  not  unfrequently  alleviates  our  pains.  But  birth 
is  a  dream  and  a  shadow,  which,  so  far  from  benefiting  cither 
body  or  mind,  only  puffs  up  its  j^osscssor  with  an  imaginary 
excellence,  and  teaches  him  to  despise  those  whom  nature  has 

"•  In  1740,  "  the  rising  manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the  country" 
were  "  looked  clown  upon  nnd  discouraged  by  the  feudal  aristocracy."  Burton^a  Lives 
»/  Lovat  and  Forbes^  p.  GOl. 
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made  liis  superiors,  and  who,  whether  engaged  in  adding  to  our 
knowledge  or  to  our  wealth,  arc,  in  either  case,  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  society,  and  rendering  to  it  true  and  valuable 
service. 

This  antagonism  between  the  aristocratic  and  trading  spirit, 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  essential,  however  it  may  be 
disguised  at  particular  periods.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  history 
of  trade  has  a  philosophic  importance  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  society,  quite  independent  of  practical  considerations.  On 
this  account,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  what 
otherwise  would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  present  intro- 
duction ;  and  I  will  now  trace,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  great  industrial  movement,  to  the  extension  of 
which  the  overthrow  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  is  to  be  j)artly 
ascribed. 

The  Union  with  England,  which  was  completed  in  1707, 
produced  immediate  and  striking  eifects  on  trade.  Its  first 
effect  was,  to  throw  open  to  the  Scotch  a  new  and  extensive 
commerce  with  the  English  colonics  in  America.  Before  the 
Union,  no  goods  of  any  kind  could  be  landed  in  Scotland  from 
the  American  plantations,  unless  they  had  first  been  landed  in 
England,  and  paid  duty  there  ;  nor  even,  in  that  case,  might 
they  be  conveyed  by  any  Scotch  vessel.^''  This  was  one  of 
many  foolish  regulations  by  which  our  legislators  interfered 
with  the  natural  course  of  affairs,  and  injured  the  interests  of 
their  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbours.  For- 
merly, however,  such  laws  were  considered  to  be  extremely 
sagacious,  and  politicians  were  constantly  contriving  protective 
schemes  of  this  sort,  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  inflicted 
incalculable  harm.  But  if,  as  seems  probable,  one  of  their 
objects,  in  this  instance,  was  to  retard  the  improvement  of  Scot- 
land, they  were  more  than  usually  successful  in  effecting  the 
purpose  at  which  they  aimed.  For,  the  whole  of  the  western 
coast,  being  cut  off  from  direct  intercourse  with  the  American 
colonies,  was  debarred   from  the  only  foreign  trade   it   could 

'■'  "  Whereas  Scotland  had,  before  this,  prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  man- 
ufactures, under  severe  penalties,  and  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excluded  the 
Scots  from  trading  with  Scots  ship.-;  to  their  colonies  in  America,  directly  from  Scot- 
land, and  had  confiscated  even  their  own  English  ships  trading  to  the  said  Colonies 
from  England,  if  navigated  or  manned  with  above  one-third  Scots  seamen,"  etc. 
l)i  Foe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  GUo.  In  1090,  the  wise  men  in  our  English  par- 
liament passed  a  law,  "that  on  no  pretence  whatever  any  kind  of  goods  from  the 
Xnglish  American  plantations  should  hereafter  be  put  on  "shore,  either  in  the  king- 
doms of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  without  being  first  landed  in  England,  and  having  also 
paid  the  duties  there,  under  forfeiture  of  sliipand  cargo."  iiocphcrsons  Annals  of 
Cornmcrcc,  vol.  ii.  p.  GSt.  Certainly,  the  more  a  man  knows  of  the  history  of  legis- 
lation, the  more  ho  will  wonder  that  nations  should  have  been  able  to  advance  in 
the  face  of  the  formidable  impediments  which  legislators  have  thrown  iu  their  way. 
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advantageously  follow  ;  since  the  European  ports  lay  to  the 
east,  and  could  not  be  reached  by  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Scotland  without  a  long  circumnavigation,  which  prevented 
them  from  competing,  on  equal  terms,  with  their  countrymen, 
who,  sailing  from  the  other  side,  were  already  near  the  chief 
seats  of  commerce,  •  The  consequence  was,  that  Glasgow  and 
the  other  western  ports  remained  almost  stationary  ;  having 
comparatively  few  means  of  gratifying  that  enterprising  spirit, 
which  rose  among  them  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
not  daring  to  trade  with  those  jirosperous  colonics  which  were 
just  before  them  across  the  Atlantic,  but  from  which  they  were 
entirely  excluded  by  the  jealous  jirccautions  of  the  English  par- 
liament.'^^ 

When,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  two  countries  be- 
came one,  these  precautions  Avero  discontinued,  and  Scotland 
was  allowed  to  hold  direct  intercourse  with  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  result  which  this  produced  on  the 
national  industry,  was  almost  instantaneous,  because  it  gave 
vent  to  a  s})irit  which  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  because  it  was  aided  by 
those  still  more  general  causes,  which,  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
predisposed  that  age  to  increased  industry.  The  west  of  Scot- 
land, being  nearest  to  America,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  move- 
ment. In  1707,  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  without  the 
interference  of  government,  imposed  on  themselves  a  voluntary 
assessment,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  harbour.  In  this 
undertaking,  they  displayed  so  much  zeal,  that,  by  the  year  1710, 
the  whole  of  the  works  were  completed  ;  a  pier  and  capacious 
harbour  were  erected,  and  Greenock  was  suddenly  raised  from 
insignificance  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  trade  of  the 
Atlantic.''^     For  a  while,  the  merchants  were  content  to  carry 

'"  "  A  spirit  for  commerce  appears  to  have  been  raised  amonj^  the  inliaWtants 
of  Glasgow  between  the  periods  of  lOGO  and  1707,  wlicn  <lie  Union  with  England 
took  place."  ....  But,  "whatever  their  trade  w;i.«,  at  tliis  time,  it  could  not  be 
considerable  ;  the  ports  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  trade,  lay  ail  to  the  eastward ; 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  island  would,  tiiorelbre,  prove  an  almost  insurmount- 
able bar  to  the  commerce  of  Gliisgow ;  the  people  npon  the  cast  coast,  from  their 
situation,  would  be  in  possession  of  almost  tlie  whole  commerce  of  Scotland."  Oib- 
soil's  Uiatoryof  Glasffow,  p.  205,  Glasgow,  1777. 

'"  "The  importance  of  tiie  measure  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  to  make 
a  contract  with  the  superior,  by  wiiich  tiicy  agreed  to  an  assessment  of  l.s.  Ad.  ster- 
ling on  every  sack  of  malt,  brewed  into  ale,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  town  ;  the 
money,  so  levied,  to  be  applied  in  li(|uidating  the  expense  of  forming  a  proper  har- 
bour at  Greenock.  The  work  was  begun,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Union,  in  17o7 ;  and 
a  capacious  harbour,  containing  upwards  of  ten  Scotch  acres,  was  formed  by  building 
an  extensive  circular  pier,  with  a  straight  pier,  or  tongue,  in  the  middle,  ))y  which 
the  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts.  This  formidable  work,  the  greatest  of  the 
kind,  at  that  time,  in  Scotland,  incurred  an  expense  of  more  than  100,000  marks 
Boots."     Vluilmcm'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  807,  London,    1824,  -Ito.     In  M'CullocKt 
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on  their  traffic  with  ships  hired  from  the  English.  Soon,  how- 
ever, they  hecame  bolder  ;  they  began  to  build  on  their  own 
account  ;  and,  in  1719,  the  first  vessel  belonging  to  Greenock 
sailed  for  America.  ^'^  From  that  moment,  their  commerce  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  year  1740,  the  tax  which  the 
citizens  had  laid  on  themselves  sufficed,  not  only  to  wipe  off  the 
debt  which  had  boon  incurred,  but  also  to  leave  a  considerable 
surplus  available  for  municipal  purposes."^  At  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  Glasgow  emerged  from 
obscurity.  In  1718,  its  enterprLsing  inhabitants  launched  in 
the  Clyde  the  first  Scotch  vessel  which  ever  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  thus,  anticipating  the  people  of  Greenock  by  one  year.'^^ 
Glasgov\^  and  Greenock  became  the  two  great  commercial  out- 
lets of  Scotland,  and  the  chief  centres  of  activity.''^     Comforts, 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary,  London,  1S49,  vol.  i.  p.  930,  it  is  stated, 
that  "  the  inhabitants  took  the  matter  (1707)  into  their  own  hands,  and  agreed  with 
their  superior  to  assess  themselves  at  a  certain  rate,  to  build  a  proper  pier  and 
harbour.     The  work  was  finished  in  1710,  at  an  expense  of  5,555?." 

"*  "Tlie  trade  of  Greenoclc  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  made  on  its 
harbour.  The  imion  of  the  kingdoms  (l7o7)  opened  the  colonies  to  the  enterprising 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  generally  of  the  west  of  Scotland;  but  it  was  not  till 
1719  that  the  first  vessel  belonging  to  Greenock  crossed  the  Atlantic."  3rCulloch''s 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionarii,  vol.  i.  p.  930. 

''*  "  Such  was  the  eftect  of  the  new  harbour  in  increasing  the  trade,  and  the 
population,  of  the  town,  that  the  assessment,  and  port-dues,  cleared  off  the  whole 
debt  before  1740,  and  left,  in  that  year,  a  clear  surplus  of  27,000  marks  Scots,  or 
1,500/.  sterling."  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  807.  "  After  the  Union,  however, 
the  trade  of  the  port  increased  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  year  1740,  the  whole  debt  was 
extinguished,  and  there  remained  a  surplus,  the  foundation  of  the  present  town's 
funds,  of  27.000  raerks."  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  576, 
Edinburgh,  1793. 

'"'  "By  the  Union,  however,  new  views  were  opened  up  to  the  merchants  of  the 
city;  they  thereby  obtained  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  to  America  and  the 
^\'est  Indies,  from  which  they  had  been  before  shut  out ;  they  chartered  English 
vessels  for  these  voyages,  having  none  at  first  fit  for  the  purpose ;  sent  out  cargoes 
of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  colonies,  and  returned  home  laden  with  tobacco.  The 
business  doing  well,  vessels  were  built  belonging  to  the  city,  and  in  the  year  1718, 
the  first  ship,  the  property  of  Glasgow,  crossed  the  Atlantic."  DciihMin'n  Historij 
of  Glasriow,  p.  405,  3d  edit.  Glasgow,  1804.  Brown  {HistM-y  of  Glasi/on;  vol.  ii.  p. 
330,  Edinburgh,  1797)  says,  that  the  Glasgow  merchants  "chartered  ^S■hitehaven 
ships  for  many  years ;"  but  that,  "in  1710,  a  vessel  of  .«ixty  tons  burden  was 
launched  at  Crawford's  dike,  being  the  first  Clyde  ship  that  went  to  the  British  set- 
tlements in  America  with  goods  and  a  supercargo."  But  this  date  is  probably  two 
years  too  early.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  excellent  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dic- 
tionarii, London,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  (J59,  says  :  "But  for  a  while,  the  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow, who  first  embarked  in  the  trade  to  America,  carried  it  on  by  means  of  vessels 
belonging  to  English  ports:  and  it  was  not  till  171S  that  a  .^hipbuilt  in  Scotland  (in 
the  Clyde),  the  property  of  Scotch  owners,  sailed  for  the  American  colonics."  Gib- 
son, also  {History  of  Glai^gow,  1777,  p.  20(5),  says :  "  la  171S,  the  first  vessel  of  the 
property  of  Glasgow  crossed  the  Atlantic."  And,  to  the  same  effect,  Sinclair's 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  498,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

'"  The  progress  was  so  rapid,  that,  in  a  work  printed  in  1732,  it  is  stated,  that 
"this  city  of  Glasgow  is  a  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  kingdom,  especially  to 
the  riantations;  from  whence  they  have  twenty  or  tliirty  sail  of  ships  every  year, 
laden  with  tobacco  and  sugar ;  an  advantage  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed  till  the 
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and,  indeed,  luxuries,  hitherto  only  attainable  at  enormous  cost, 
began  to  be  diffused  through  the  country.  The  productions  of 
the  tro])ics  could  now  be  procured  direct  from  the  New  World, 
which,  in  return,  offered  a  rich  and  abundant  market  for  manu- 
factured goods.  This  was  a  further  stimulus  to  Scotch  indus- 
try, and  its  effects  were  immediately  apparent.  The  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow,  finding  a  great  demand  among  the  Americans  for 
linen,  introduced  its  maimfacture  into  their  city  in  1725, 
whence  it  extended  to  other  places,  and,  in  a  short  time,  gave 
employment  to  thousands  of  workmen.'''  It  is  also  from  the 
year  1725,  that  Paisley  dates  its  rise.  So  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  rich  and  prosperous  city  was  still 
a  straggling  village,  containing  only  a  single  street.""  But, 
after  the  Union,  its  poor,  and  hitherto  idle,  inhabitants  began 
to  be  moved  by  the  activity  which  they  saw  on  every  side. 
Gradually,  their  views  expanded  ;  and  the  introduction  among 
them,  in  1725,  of  the  manulucturo  of  thread,  was  the  first  step 
in  that  great  career  in  which  they  never  sto})pcd,  until  they  had 
raised  Paisley  to  be  a  vast  emporium  of  industry,  and  a  suc- 
cessful promoter  of  every  art  by  which  industry  is  nurtured. ''^° 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  west,  that  this  movement  was 
dis]3layed.  In  Scotland  generally,  the  spirit  of  trade  became 
so  rife,  that  it  began  to  encroach  on  the  old  theological  spirit, 
which  had  long  been  supreme.  Hitherto,  the  Scotch  had  cared 
for  little  except  religious  polemics.     In  every  society,  these  had 

Union.  Tlicy  are  piircliasing  a  harbour  on  the  Friili  near  Alloway,  to  uli'u'h  tlioy 
have  but  twelve  miles  by  land;  and  tlicn  they  can  rc-?hip  their  sugar.s  and  tobacco, 
for  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Ballick  Sea,  without  being  at  the  tioiil)le  of  sailinpj 
round  EuLrland  or  Scotland."  J/rtc/.y/.s-  Join-nc;/  throtir/h  Scotland,  \^\  liH-l,  295,  2d 
edit.  London,  17;i2.  Tlic  first  edition  of  this  book  was  also  printed  in  1732.  See 
WalCs  iJi/iliot/icca  Brilantiica,  vol.  i.  p.  (iSl  m.,  Edinburj:!},  1n21,  'Ito. 

*"  Gibson,  who  was  a  Glasgow  merchant,  says  in  his  JJL^iori/  of  Glasc^ow,  p.  236, 
"that  the  commerce  to  America  first  suggested  the  idea  of  inlroducing  manufac- 
tures into  Glasgow,  is  to  mo  wvy  evident;  and  that  they  were  only  attempted  to  bo 
introduced  about  the  year  172.")  is  apparctit."  Denhohn  (Ilinlory  of  GhiKgoio,  p.  412) 
says  :  "The  linen  munufactm-e,  which  began  here  in  the  year  1725,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  the  Ptaple,  isot  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  wes^t  of  Scotland."  Compare 
Ilcroti's  Juurncy  through  the  V'cutcm  Comities  of  iScotUiiul,  Perth,  17'.'l>,  vol.  ii.  p. 
412. 

"'  "Consisting  only  of  one  principal  etrect  about  half  a  mile  in  length."  Sin- 
clair''8  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  C2.  Jiut  the  local  historian  men- 
tions, witii  evident  pride,  that  this  one  street  contained  "handsome  houses." 
C'rcapfitrd^s  Ilixtori/  rf  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  partiii.  p.  .'io.'i,  edit.  J'aislcy,  1782,  4to. 

'■"  Deiiholm^x  Ilinlorii  of  Cilasr/ou;  pp.  540,  5-17  ;  and  Sivclairs  Statistienl  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  62-04.  Sec  also,  on  the  rise  of  Paisley,  Jleron^a 
Joiirtiei/  throur/h  the  ]]'eiitr.rn  L'ounli'-a  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  j)p.  ',\W,  400;  J'ennand 
Tour  in,  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ! 4  ;  and  Crnirfur(rs  History  of  (he  Shire  of  Jienfrew, 
partiii.  p.  ."21.  At  an  earlier  period.  Paisley  was  famous  in  a  difTerent  way.  In 
the  middle  ages,  it  swarmed  with  nionhs.  Keith  {Cataloffuc  of  Scotch  Bishops,  p. 
2r)2,  Edinburgh,  1755,  4to)  tells  us  that,  "it  formerly  was  a  Priory,  and  afterwards 
changed  into  an  Abbey  of  Black  Mouka." 
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been  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  ;  and  on  them,  men  had 
wasted  their  energies,  without  the  least  benefit  eitiier  to  them- 
selves or  to  others.  But,  about  this  time,  it  was  observed,  that 
the  improvement  of  manufactures  became  a  common  topic  of 
discourse. ''^^  Such  a  statement,  made  by  a  vrell-informed 
writer,  who  witnessed  what  he  relates,  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
change  which  was  beginniDg,  though  very  faintly,  to  steal  over 
the  Scotch  mind.  It  shows  that  there  was,  at  all  events,  a 
tendency  to  turn  aside  from  subjects  which  are  inaccessible  to 
our  understanding,  and  the  discussion  of  which  has  no  effect 
except  to  exasperate  those  who  dispute,  and  to  make  them 
more  intolerant  than  ever  of  theological  opinions  different  from 
their  own.  Unhappily,  there  were,  as  I  shall  presently  point 
out,  other  causes  at  work,  which  jDrevented  this  tendency  from 
producing  all  the  good  that  might  have  been  expected.  Still, 
60  far  as  it  went,  it  was  a  clear  gain.  It  was  a  blow  to  supersti- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  was  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  human  mind 
with  mere  secular  considerations.  In  a  country  like  Scotland, 
this  alone  was  extremely  important.  We  must  also  add,  that, 
though  it  was  the  effect  of  increased  industry,  it,  as  often  hap- 
pens, re-acted  upon,  and  strengthened,  its  cause.  For,  by 
diminishing,  however  little,  the  inordinate  respect  formerly  paid 
to  theological  pursuits,  it  was,  in  the  same  proportion,  an  in- 
ducement to  ambitious  and  enterprising  men  to  abstain  from 
those  pursuits,  and  to  engage  in  temporal  matters,  where  ability, 
being  less  fettered  by  prejudice,  has  more  scope,  and  enjoys 
more  freedom  of  action.  Of  those  men,  some  rose  to  the  first 
rank  in  literature  ;  while  others,  taking  a  different  but  equally 
useful  turn,  became  as  eminent  in  trade.  Hence,  Scotland, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  possessed,  for  the  first  time, 
two  powerful  and  active  classes,  whose  aim  was  essentially 
secular  ;  the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrious  class. 
Before  the  eighteenth  century,  neither  of  these  classes  exercised 
an  independent  sway,  or  could,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence.  The  intellect  of  the  country  was  absorbed  by 
the  church  ;  the  industry  of  the  country  was  controlled  by  the 
nobles.  The  effect  which  this  change  produced  on  the  literature 
of  Scotland,  will  be  traced  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present 
volume.  Its  efiect  on  industry  was  equally  remarkable,  and, 
for  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  was  equally  valuable.  But  it 
does  not  possess  that  general  scientific  interest  which  belongs 

^■^  The  author  of  TIic  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  Edinburgh,  1733,  says 
(p.  xvi.)  thiit  yhico  1727,  "  wo  have  happily  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  iniprovcuicut 
of  our  niauufaoturcs,  which  is  now  a  comniou  subject  ia  discourse,  and  this  con- 
tributes uot  a  little  to  its  success." 
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to  the  intellectual  inovemont  ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  already  given,  confine  myself  to  a  few  more 
facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Scotch  industry  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which  time  there  was  no 
longer  any  douht  that  the  flood  of  material  prosperity  had  fairly 
set  in. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  only  Scotch  maniiflic- 
ture  of  any  importance  was  that  of  linen,  which,  however,  like 
every  other  branch  of  industry,  was  very  backward,  and  was 
exposed  to  all  sorts  of  discouragement.^-''^  But,  after  the  Union, 
it  received  a  sudden  imjietus,  from  two  causes.  One  of  these 
causes,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  was,  the  demand  from 
America,  consequent  upon  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  being 
thrown  open.  The  other  cause  was,  the  removal  of  the  duty 
which  England  had  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch 
linen.  Tliese  two  circumstances,  occurring  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  produced  such  effect  on  the  national  industry,  that  De  Foe, 
who  had  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  details  of  trade  than  any 
man  of  that  age,  said  tliat  it  seemed  as  if,  for  the  future,  the 
Scotch  poor  could  never  lack  employment.'"  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  never  will  be,  until  society  is  radically 
changed.  But  the  movement  which  provoked  so  bold  a  remark 
from  so  cautious  an  observer  as  Do  Foe,  must  have  been  very 
striking  ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that,  between  1728 
and  1738,  the  manufacture  of  linen  for  exportation  alone  was 
more  than  doubled.*'^*  After  that  period,  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  Scotch  industry  advanced  with  a  constantly  accelerat- 
ing speed.  It  is  mentioned,  by  a  contemporary  who  was  likely 
to  be  well  informed,  that,  between  1715  and   1745,  the  trade 

'"  Jlorcr,  who  was  in  Scotland  in  1G88  and  1689,  says,  "  Rut  that  which  em- 
ploys great  part  of  their  laud  is  hemp,  of  which  they  have  mighty  burdens,  and  on 
which  they  bestow  much  care  and  pains  to  dress  and  prepare  it  for  making  their 
linen,  tlic  most  noted  and  beneficial  manufacture  of  the  kingdom."  Mover's  Short 
Account  of  Scotland,  London,  1702,  pp.  3,  4. 

123  11  -j'lip  duties  upon  linen  from  Scotland  being  taken  off  in  England,  made  so 
great  a  demand  for  Scots  linen  more  than  usual,  that  it  Fccmed  the  poor  could  want 
no  employment."  De  Foes  Jfistori/  of  the  Union  betwcin  A'nr/land  and  Scotland,  p. 
()0t.  ('omparc  Marphcrxons  Annals  of  Coinntcrcc,  vol.  ii.  p.  73G:  "a  prodigious 
vent,  not  only  in  England,  but  for  the  American  plantations."  This  concerns  a 
later  period. 

"*  "The  surjdus  of  linen  made  above  the  consumption,  was,  in  1728,  2,183,978 
yards;  in  173S,  JjOriO.Oll."  Chnhncrs'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  S73.  On  the  increase 
between  1728  and  17:J2,  .«ec  the  Table  in  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  Edin- 
burgh, 17rj.3,  p.  97.  In  a  work  published  in  17.32,  it  is  stated  tliat  "  they  make  a  great 
di.'al  of  liniien  all  over  the  kingdom,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  export  it  to 
England,  and  to  the  Plantations.  In  short,  liio  women  are  all  kept  emidoy'd,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  them."  J/ack;/'.i  Journal  throiif/h  Scotland,  Loudon, 
1732,  p.  271.  This  refers  merely  to  the  women  of  Scotland,  whom  Macky  repre" 
Ecnts  as  much  more  industrious  than  the  men. 
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and  manufactures  of  Scotland  increased  more  than  tlicy  had 
done  for  ages  before. ^^^  Such  a  statement,  though  vahiahle  as 
corroborating  other  evidence,  is  too  vague  to  be  entirely  relied 
on  ;  and  historians,  who  usuall}^  occupy  themselves  with  insig- 
nificant details  about  courts  and  princes  and  statesmen,  desert 
us  in  matters  which  are  really  important,  so  that  it  is  now 
hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  Scotch  people 
during  this,  the  first  epoch  of  their  material  prosperity.  I  have, 
however,  gathered  a  few  facts,  which  aj^pear  to  rest  on  good 
authority,  and  which  supply  us  with  something  like  precise 
information  as  to  dates.  In  1739,  the  manufacture  of  linen  was 
introduced  into  Kilbarchan,^-^  and,  in  1740,  into  Arbroath.'^'' 
From  the  year  1742,  the  manufactures  of  Kilmarnock  date 
their  rise.^*^  In  1748,  the  first  linen  was  manufactured 
in  Cullen;*-^  and  in  the  same  year  in  Inverary. '^^  In  1749, 
this  great  branch  of  industry  and  source  of  wealth  was  estab- 
lished, on  a  large  scale,  in  Aberdeen  ;^^'  while,  about  1750,  it 
began  to  diffuse  itself  in  Wemyss,  in  the  county  of  Fife.'^- 
These  things  hapj)ening,  within  eleven  years,  in  parts  of  the 
country  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  so  totally  unconnected, 
indicate  the  existence  of  general  causes,  which  governed  the 
whole  movement  ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  instances,  eveiy 
thing  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  few  powerful 
individuals.  We  have,  however,  other  proofs  that  the  j^rogress 
v>'as  essentially  national.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  Vvdiere  hitherto 
no  claims  had  been  respected  except  those  of  the  nobles  or 
clerg}^,  the  voice  of  this  new  trading  interest  began  to  be  heard. 
In  that  poor  and  warlike  capital,  a  society  was  now  first  estab- 
lished for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  ;    and  we  arc 

'-^  In  1'745,  Craik  -nrites  to  Lord  Nitliisdalc,  "  Tbc  present  family  have  now 
reigned  over  us  these  tliirty  years,  and  though  during  so  long  a  time  they  may  have 
fallen  into  errors,  or  may  have  eommitted  huilts,  (as  what  Government  is  without?) 
yett  I  will  defy  the  most  sanguine  zealot  to  find  in  history  a  period  equal  to  this  in 
which  Scotland  possessed  so  unintcrrnptcd  a  felicity,  in  which  liberty,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, was  so  universally  enjoyed  by  all  people  of  whatever  denomination — nay,  by 
the  open  and  avowed  cnncmys  of  the  family  and  constitution,  or  a  period  in  which 
all  ranks  of  men  have  been  so  cftcctually  secin-ed  in  their  property.  Have  not  trade, 
luaaufacturcs,  agriculture,  and  the  spirit  of  industry  in  our  country  extended  thcm- 
Eclves  further  during  (his  period  and  under  this  family  than  for  ages  before  ? " 
T/iomsoii' 1^  Jfcmoiis  of  the  Jacobifcx,  London,  1815,  vol.  ii.  pp.  CO,  Gl. 

■■°  Craii'furds  History  of  titc  Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  ii.  p.  114. 

'-'  Si7ielai/s  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  ;>41,  compared  with  vol, 
xii.  pp.  176,  111. 

^-^  Chalmers^  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 

"'  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  p.  145. 

""  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  '297. 

"'  Kcnnedji's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  200. 

'"  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xvi.  p.  520  :  "  About  the  year 
1750."  I  need  hardly  say,  that  some  of  these  dates,  depending  upon  tradition,  are 
given  by  the  authors  npproximatively. 
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assured  that  tliis  was  but  a  sing-lc  manifestatiou  of  tlio  enthusi- 
asm Avhieh  was  generally  lelt  on  the  subject. '^^  Coinciding  with 
this  movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  we  can  discern 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  a  monied  class,  properly  so  called.  In 
1749,  there  was  established,  at  Aberdeen,  the  first  county  bank 
ever  seen  in  Scotlanel  ;  and,  in  the  very  same  year,  a  similar 
establishment  was  formed  at  Glasgow,'^'  These  represented 
the  east  and  the  west,  and,  by  the  advances  which  they  were 
able  to  make,  each  assisted  the  trade  of  its  own  district.  Be- 
tween eastern  and  western  Scotland,  the  intercourse,  as  yet,  was 
difficult  and  costly.  But  this  likewise  was  about  to  be  reme- 
died by  an  enterprise,  the  mere  conception  of  which  would  for- 
merly have  excited  ridicule.  After  the  Union,  the  idea  arose 
of  uniting  the  east  with  the  west  by  a  canal,  which  should  join 
the  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  The  i)lan  was  deemed  chimerical,  and 
was  abandoned.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes  had  gained  sufficient  influence  they  adopted 
it,  with  that  energy  which  is  characteristic  of  their  order,  and 
which  is  more  common  among  them  than  among  any  other  rank 
of  society.  The  result  was,  that,  in  17G8,  the  great  work  was 
fairly  begun  ;'"  and  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  what,  in 
a  material  point  of  view,  was  an  enterprise  of  vast  importance, 
but,  in  a  social  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  was  of  still  supe- 
rior value,  inasmuch  as,  by  supplying  a  cheap  and  easy  transit 
through  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  part  of  Scotland,  it  had 
a  direct  tendency  to  make  different  districts  and  different  jdaces 
feel  that  each  had  need  of  others,  and  thus  encouraging  the 

133  "  Hetwixt  the  rear  17r,0  mul  1700,  a  preat  degree  of  pnlriotic  enthusiasm 
arose  in  Scotland  to  encourage  arts  and  iiuimiiactures;  and  tlie  EtUnbiirgk  Society 
was  e.«tabli>licd  in  17.0;")  for  the  express  ptn-pose  of  improving  the.-e."  Bcwcr'n  His- 
tory of  the  Uidnrnity  of  Edlnburrjli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  I'iO,  7. 

"'  "The  first  country-bank  that  any  where  apjiearcd,  was  the  Alicrdeen  l->ank, 
which  was  settled  in  1719:  it  was  immediately  i'oUowed  by  a  similar  estabrL-^liinent 
in  Glasgow  din-jng  the  same  year."  Cfmlviers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  0,  4to,  1824. 
Kennedy  {Annals  of  Aberdeen,  4to,  1S18,  vol.  ii.  p.  105)  says:  "Banking  was 
originally  piojected  in  Aberdeen  about  the  year  175'J,  by  a  lew  of  the  principal 
citizens  who  were  engaged  in  connnerce  and  manufactures.  They  commenced  busi- 
ness, upon  a  limited  scale,  in  an  oliiei-  on  the  north  side  of  the  (";istle  Street,  issued 
notes  of  hand,  of  live  pomids  and  of  tweiiiy  shillings  sterling,  and  discounted  bills 
and  promissory  notes,  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  public."  It  is  ur.eertain  if  Ciial- 
mers  knew  of  this  passage  ;  but  he  was  a  more  accurate  writer  than  Keimedy,  and 
I,  therefore,  prefer  his  authority.  Besides,  Kennedy  vagnelv  says,  "about  the  year 
1762." 

'"  "  After  having  been  frequently  proposed,  since  the  I'nion,  this  canal  was  at 
length  begun  in  17t')8,  and  finished  in  17'J0.  The  trade  upon  it  is  alrea<ly  great, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing."  Hinelair^s  titatislical  Aecount  of  Seolland,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
279,  2S0,  Edinburgh,  1792.  See  also  vol.  xii.  p.  12.5;  Irvinrfs  History  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire, IHCid,  4to,  ji.  217  ;  aiid  an  interesting  contemporary  notice  in  Niinmrts 
History  rf  Slirlin y shire,  TAWuhmjih,  1111,  yp.  4CS-181.  In  1707,  Watt  was  em- 
ployed as  a  Burveyor.  See  Muirhead's  Life  of  Watt,  2d  edit.  Loinlon,  1859,  p. 
167. 
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notion  that  all  belonged  to  one  common  scheme,  it  assisted  in 
diminishing  local  prejudice  and  assuaging  local  jealousy  ;  Avhiie, 
in  the  same  proportion,  by  enticing  men  to  move  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  they  had  habitually  lived,  it  prepared 
them  for  a  certain  enlargement  of  mind,  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  seeing  affairs  under  various  aspects,  and  which 
is  never  found  in  any  country  in  which  the  means  of  travelling 
arc  either  very  hazardovis  or  very  expensive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  surely  a  fairer  prospect  was  never 
opened  to  any  country.  The  land  was  at  peace.  It  had  noth- 
ing to  fear,  either  from  foreign  invasion,  or  from  domestic  tyran- 
ny. The  arts,  which  increase  the  comfort  of  man,  and  minister 
to  his  happiness,  were  sedulously  cultivated  ;  wealth  was  being 
created  with  unexampled  speed,  and  the  blessings  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  wealth  were  being  widely  diffused  ;  Avhilc  the 
insolence  of  the  nobility  was  so  effectually  curbed,  that  indus- 
trious citizens  could,  for  the  first  time,  feel  their  own  indepen- 
dence, could  know  that  what  they  earned,  that  likewise  they 
should  enjoy,  and  could  hold  themselves  erect,  and  with  a  manly 
brow,  in  the  presence  of  a  class  before  whom  they  had  long 
crouched  in  abject  submission. 

Besides  this,  a  great  literature  now  arose,  a  literature  of 
rare  and  surpassing  beauty.  To  narrate  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  the  Scotch  during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  manner 
at  all  commensurate  with  their  importance,  would  require  a 
separate  treatise,  and  I  cannot  now  stop  even  to  mention  what 
all  educated  persons  are  at  least  ])artly  acquainted  with  ;  each 
student  recognizing  the  value  of  what  was  done  in  his  own  pur- 
suit. In  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume,  I  shall,  however, 
attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  results  considered  as  a 
whole  ;  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  this  once  poor  and  ignorant  people  jiroduced  original 
and  successful  tliinkers.  What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable, 
is  its  complete  contrast  to  their  former  state.  Down  even  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Scotland  could  only 
boast  of  two  authors  v.-hoso  works  havo  benetited  mankind.  They 
were  Buchanan  and  Napier.  Buchanan  was  the  first  political 
writer  who  held  accurate  views  respecting  government,  and  who 
clearly  defined  the  true  relation  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers.  He  placed  popular  rights  on  a  solid  basis,  and  vindicated, 
by  anticipation,  all  subsequent  revolutions.  Napier,  equally 
bold  in  another  department,  succeeded  by  a  mighty  cftbrt  of 
genius,  in  detecting,  and  pushing  to  its  extreme  consequence,  a 
law  of  the  progression  of  numbers,  which  is  so  simple  and  yet  so 
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potent,  that  it  unravels  the  most  tedious  and  intricate  calcula- 
tions, and,  tluis  economizing  the  labours  of  the  brain,  has  saved 
an  enormous  and  incalculable  waste.  These  two  men  were, 
indeed,  great  benefactors  of  their  species  ;  but  they  stand  alone, 
and  if  all  the  other  authors  Scotland  produced  down  to  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  had  never  been  born,  or  if,  being 
born,  they  had  never  written,  society  would  have  lost  nothing, 
but  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  it  now  is. 

Early,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  movement  was 
felt  all  over  Europe,  and  in  that  movement  Scotland  participated. 
A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad,  so  general  and  so  searching,  that 
no  country  could  entirely  escape  from  its  action.  Sanguine  men 
were  excited,  and  even  grave  men  were  stirred.  It  seemed  as 
if  a  long  night  were  about  to  close.  Light  broke  forth  where 
before  there  w-as  nothing  but  darkness.  Opinions  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  ages  were  suddenly  questioned  ;  and  in  every 
direction  doubts  sprung  up,  and  proofs  were  demanded.  The 
human  mind,  waxing  bold,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  old 
evidence.  Things  were  examined  at  their  foundation,  and  the 
basis  of  every  belief  was  jealously  scrutinized.  For  a  time,  this 
was  confined  to  the  higher  intellects  ;  but  soon  the  movement 
spread,  and,  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  worked  upon  nearly 
all  classes.  In  England  and  in  France,  the  result  was  extremely 
beneficial.  It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  in  Scotland  likewise, 
the  popular  mind  would  gradually  have  become  enlightened. 
But  not  so.  Time  rolled  on  ;  one  generation  succeeded  another  ; 
the  eighteenth  century  passed  away  ;  the  nineteenth  century 
came  ;  and  still  the  peo2)le  made  no  sign.  The  gloom  of  the 
middle  ages  was  yet  upon  them.  While  all  around  was  light, 
the  Scotch,  enveloped  in  mist,  crept  on,  groping  their  way, 
dismally,  and  with  fear.  While  other  nations  were  shaking  off 
their  old  superstitions,  this  singular  people  clung  to  theirs  with 
undiminished  tenacity.  Now,  indeed,  their  grasp  is  gradually 
slackening,  but  with  extreme  slowness,  and  threatening  reac- 
tions frequently  appear.  This,  as  it  always  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  curse  of  Scotland,  so  also  is  it  the  chief  difhculty  with 
which  the  historian  of  Scotland  has  to  contend.  Everywhere 
else,  when  the  i-ise  of  the  intellectual  classes,  and  that  of  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  have  accompanied  each  other, 
the  invariable  result  has  been,  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and,  consequently,  a  diminution  of  the  inlluence  of  super- 
stition. The  peculiarity  of  ScotLaiid  is,  tiiat,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  even  down  t(^  the  middle  (»f  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  industrial  and  intellectual  progress  has  continued 
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without  materially  shaking  the  authority  of  the  priestoood.'^' 
Strauge  and  unequalled  comhination  !  The  country  of  bold  and 
enterprising  merchants,  of  shrewd  manufacturers,  of  far-seeing 
men  of  business,  and  of  cunning  artificers  ;  the  country,  too,  of 
such  fearless  thinkers  as  George  Buchanan,  David  Hume,  and 
Adam  Smith,  is  awed  by  a  few  noisy  and  ignorant  preachers,  to 
whom  it  allows  a  license,  and  yields  a  submission,  disgraceful 
to  the  age,  and  incompatible  with  the  commonest  notions  of 
liberty.  A  people,  in  many  respects  very  advanced,  and  holding 
upon  political  subjects  enlightened  views,  do,  upon  all  religious 
subjects,  display  a  littleness  of  mind,  an  illiberality  of  sentiment, 
a  heat  of  temper,  and  a  love  of  persecuting  others,  which  shows 
that  the  Protestantism  of  Avhich  they  boast  has  done  them  no 
good  ;  that,  in  the  most  important  matters,  it  has  left  them  as 
narrow  as  it  found  them  ;  and  that  it  has  been  unable  to  free 
them  from  prejudices  which  make  them  the  laughing-stock  of 
Europe,  and  which  have  turned  the  very  name  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  into  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  among  educated  men, 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  how  all  this  arose,  and  how 
such  apparent  inconsistencies  arc  to  be  reconciled.  That  they 
may  be  reconciled,  and  that  the  inconsistencies  arc  merely  ap- 
parent and  not  real,  will  be  at  once  admitted  by  whoever  is 
capable  of  a  scientific  conception  of  history.  For,  in  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  physical  world,  notliing  is  anomalous  ;  nothing 
is  unnatural ;  nothing  is  strange.  All  is  order,  symmetry,  and 
law.  There  are  opposites,  but  there  are  no  contradictions.  In 
the  character  of  a  nation,  inconsistency  is  impossible.  Such, 
however,  is  still  the  backward  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and 
with  so  evil  and  j  umdiced  an  eye  do  we  approach  the  greatest 
problems,  that  not  only  common  writers,  but  even  men  from  whom 
better  things  might  be  hoped,  are  on  this  point  involved  in  con- 
stant confusion,  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  by  speak- 
ing of  inconsistency,  as  if  it  were  a  quality  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  investigate,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  a 
measure  of  their  own  ignorance.  It  is  the  business  of  the  histo^ 
rian  to  remove  this  ignorance,  by  showing  that  the  movements  of 
nations  are  perfectly  regular,  and  that,  like  all  other  movements, 
they  are  solely  determined  by  their  antecedents.  If  he  cannot 
do  this,  he  is  no  historian.  lie  may  bo  an  annalist,  or  a  biog- 
rapher, or  a  chronicler,  but  higher  tlian  tiiat  he   cannot  rise, 

""  I  \vill  quoto,  ia  a  single  pa?sngo,  the  opinions  of  an  cniir.ctit  German  and  of 
an  eminent  Scotclinian.  "  JDr.  Spurzlicim,  when  lie  last  vi.'^ited  Scotlaiul,  icmarked 
that  tiie  Scotch  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  priest-ridden  nation  in  Eiuope; 
Spain  and  Portugal  not  excepted.  After  Iiavinr/  scoi  c'her  countries,  I  can  inider- 
stand  the  force  of  this  ohxcrvation."  Kotcs  on  the  United  States  of  North  Avuriea 
hy  George  Combe,  vol.  iii.  p.  o2,  Edinburgh,  1S41. 
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unless  lie  is  imhncd  ^Yith  that  spirit  of  science  which  teaches,  as 
an  article  of  faitli,  the  doctrine  of  iniiform  sequence  ;  in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  that  certain  events  having  already  happened, 
certain  other  events  corresponding  to  them  will  also  hajipen. 
To  seize  this  idea  with  firmness,  and  to  apply  it  on  all  occasions, 
without  listening  to  any  exceptions,  is  extremely  difficult,  but 
it  must  ho  done  by  whoever  wishes  to  elevate  the  study  of  his- 
tory from  its  present  crude  and  informal  state,  and  do  what  ho 
may  towards  placing  it  in  its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and  chief 
of  all  the  sciences.  Even  then,  he  cannot  perform  his  task  un- 
less his  materials  arc  ample,  and  derived  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility.  But  if  his  facts  are  sufficiently  numerous  ; 
if  they  are  very  diversified  ;  if  they  have  been  collected  from 
such  various  quarters  that  they  can  check  and  confront  each 
other,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  susi^icion  of  their  testimony 
being  garbled  ;  and  if  he  who  uses  them  possesses  that  faculty  of 
generalization,  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  achieved,  he 
will  hardly  fail  in  bringing  some  part  of  his  labours  to  a  prosper- 
ous issue,  provided  he  devotes  all  his  strength  to  that  one  enter- 
prise, postponing  to  it  every  other  object  of  ambition,  and  sacri- 
ficing to  it  many  interests  wdiich  men  hold  dear.  Some  of  the 
most  pleasurable  incentives  to  action,  he  must  disregard.  Not  for 
him,  are  those  rewards,  which,  in  other  pursuits,  the  same  en- 
ergy would  have  earned  ;  not  for  him,  the  sweets  of  poi3ular  ap- 
plause ;  not  for  him,  the  luxury  of  power  ;  not  for  him,  a  share 
in  the  councils  of  his  country  ;  not  for  him,  a  conspicuous  and 
honoured  place  before  the  juiblic  eye.  Albeit  conscious  of  wdiat 
he  could  do,  he  may  not  compete  in  the  great  contest ;  he  can- 
not hojie  to  win  the  prize  ;  he  cannot  even  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  the  struggle.  To  him,  the  arena  is  closed.  His  recompense 
lies  within  himself,  and  he  must  learn  to  care  little  for  the  sym- 
jiathy  of  his  lellow-crcatures,  or  for  such  honours  as  they  are 
able  to  bestow.  So  far  from  looking  for  these  things,  he  should 
rather  be  prepared  for  that  obloquy  which  always  awaits  those, 
who,  by  opening  up  new  veins  of  thought,  disturb  the  ])rejudices 
of  their  contemporaries.  While  ignorance,  and  worse  than  igno- 
rance, is  imputed  to  him,  while  his  motives  are  misrepresented 
and  his  integrity  impeached,  while  he  is  accused  of  denying  the 
value  of  moral  princii)lcs,  and  of  attacking  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  as  if  he  were  some  public  enemy,  who  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  corrupt  society,  and  wh(;se  delight  it  was  to  see  what 
evil  he  could  do  ;  while  these  charges  are  brought  forward,  and 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  he  must  be  capable  of  pursuing 
in  silence  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  without  swerving,  without 
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pausing,  and  without  stepping  from  his  path  to  notice  the 
angry  outcries  which  he  cannot  but  hear,  and  which  he  is  more 
than  human  if  he  does  not  long  to  rebuke.  These  are  the  qual- 
ities, and  these  the  high  resolves,  indispensable  to  him,  who,  on 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  believing  that  the  old  road 
is  worn  out  and  useless,  seeks  to  strike  out  a  new  one  for  him- 
self, and,  in  the  effort,  not  only  perhaps  exhausts  his  strength, 
but  is  sure  to  incur  the  enmity  of  those  who  are  bent  on  main- 
taining the  ancient  scheme  unimpaired.  To  solve  the  great 
j)roblem  of  affairs  ;  to  detect  those  hidden  circumstances  which 
determine  the  march  and  destiny  of  nations ;  and  to  find,  in  the 
events  of  the  past,  a  key  to  the  j)roceedings  of  the  future,  is 
nothing  less  than  to  unite  into  a  single  science  all  the  laws  of 
the  moral  and  physical  world.  Whoever  does  this,  will  build 
up  afresh  the  fabric  of  our  knowledge,  re-arrange  its  various 
parts,  and  harmonize  its  apparent  discrepancies.  Perchance, 
the  human  mind  is  hardly  ready  for  so  vast  an  enteriirise.  At 
all  events,  he  who  undertakes  it  will  meet  with  little  sympathy, 
and  will  find  few  to  help  him.  And  let  him  toil  as  he  may,  the 
sun  and  noontide  of  his  life  shall  pass  by,  the  evening  of  his 
days  shall  overtake  him,  and  he  himself  have  to  quit  the  scene, 
leaving  that  unfinished  which  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  complete. 
He  may  lay  the  foundation  ;  it  will  be  for  his  successors  to  raise 
the  edifice.  Their  hands  will  give  the  last  touch  ;  they  will 
reap  the  glory  ;  their  names  will  be  remembered  when  his  is 
forgotten.  It  is,  indeed,  too  true,  that  such  a  work  requires, 
not  only  several  minds,  but  also  the  successive  experience  of 
several  generations.  Once,  I  own,  I  thought  otherwise.  Once, 
when  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  Avhole  field  of  knowledge,  and 
seemed,  however  dimly,  to  discern  its  various  parts  and  the  relation 
they  bore  to  each  other,  I  was  so  entranced  with  its  surpassing 
beauty,  that  the  judgment  was  beguiled,  and  I  deemed  myself 
able,  not  only  to  cover  the  siu-fice,  but  also  to  master  the  de- 
tails. Little  did  I  know  how  the  horizon  enlarges  as  well  as 
recedes,  and  how  vainly  wo  grasp  at  the  fleeting  forms,  which 
melt  away  and  elude  us  in  the  distance.  Of  all  that  I  had 
hoped  to  do,  I  now  find  but  too  surely  how  small  a  part  I  shall 
accomplish.  In  those  early  aspirations,  there  was  much  that 
was  fanciful ;  perhaps  there  was  much  that  was  foolish.  Per- 
haps, too,  they  contained  a  moral  defect,  and  savoured  of  an 
arrogance  which  belongs  to  a  strength  that  refuses  to  recog- 
nize its  own  weakness.  Still,  even  now  that  they  are  defeated 
and  brought  to  nought,  I  cannot  rejocnt  having  indulged  in 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  would  willingly  recall  them  if  I 
Vol.  II.— 17 
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could.  For,  such  liopcs  belong  to  that  joyous  and  sanguine 
period  of  life,  when  alone  we  are  really  happy  ;  when  the  emo- 
tions are  more  active  than  the  judgment ;  when  experience  has 
not  yet  hardened  our  nature  ;  when  the  affections  are  not  yet 
blighted  and  nipped  to  the  core;  and  when  the  bitterness *of 
disappointment  not  having  yet  been  felt,  difficulties  arc  unheed- 
ed, obstacles  arc  unseen,  ambition  is  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
pang,  and  the  blood  coursing  swiftly  through  the  veins,  the 
pulse  beats  high,  while  the  heart  throbs  at  the  prospect  of  tlie 
future.  Those  are  glorious  days  ;  but  they  go  from  us,  and 
nothing  can  compensate  their  absence.  To  me,  they  now  seem 
more  like  the  visions  of  a  disordered  fancy,  than  the  sober  reali- 
ties of  things  that  were,  and  are  not.  It  is  painful  to  make 
this  confession  ;  but  I  owe  it  to  the  reader,  because  I  would 
not  have  him  to  suppose  that  cither  in  this,  or  in  the  future 
volumes  of  my  History,  I  shall  be  able  to  redeem  my  pledge, 
and  to  perform  all  that  I  promised.  Something,  I  liope  to 
achieve  which  will  interest  the  thinkers  of  this  age  ;  and  some- 
thing, perhaps,  on  whicli  posterity  may  build.  It  will,  how- 
ever, only  be  a  fragment  of  my  original  design.  In  the  two 
last  cliapters  I  have  attempted,  and  in  the  two  next  chapters  I 
shall  still  further  attempt,  to  solve  a  curious  jiroblem  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  other 
problems  of  a  yet  graver  import  :  but  though  the  solution  will, 
I  believe,  be  complete,  the  evidence  of  the  solution  Avill,  most 
assuredly,  be  imperfect.  I  regret  to  add,  that  such  imperfec- 
tion is  henceforth  an  essential  part  of  my  plan.  It  is  essential, 
because  I  despair  of  supplying  those  deficiencies  in  my  knowl- 
edge, of  which  I  grow  more  sensible  in  proportion  as  my  views 
become  more  extensive.  It  is  also  essential,  because,  after  a 
fair  estimate  of  my  own  strength,  of  the  probable  duration  of 
my  life,  and  of  the  limits  to  which  industry  can  safely  be  push- 
ed, I  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  Introduction, 
wdiich  I  had  jirojected  as  a  solid  f  jundation  on  which  the  his- 
tory of  England  might  subsequently  be  raised,  must  either  be 
greatly  curtailed,  and  consequently  shorn  of  its  force,  or  that,  if 
not  curtailed,  there  will  hardly  be  a  chance  of  my  being  able  to 
narrate,  with  tlie  amjditude  and  fulness  of  detail  which  they 
richly  deserve,  the  deeds  of  that  great  and  K))len(li(l  nation  with 
which  I  am  best  acquaintetl,  and  of  which  it  is  my  pride  to 
count  myself  a  memljer.  It  is  with  the  free,  the  noble,  and 
the  high-minded  English  ])eople,  that  my  sympathies  are  most 
closely  connected  ;  on  them  my  affections  naturally  centre  ; 
from  their  literature,  and  from  their  example,  my  best  lessons 
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have  been  learnt  ;  and  it  is  now  the  most  cherished  and  the 
most  sacred  desire  of  my  heart,  that  I  may  succeed  in  writing 
their  history,  and  in  unfolding  the  successive  phases  of  their 
mighty  career,  while  I  am  yet  somewhat  equal  to  the  task,  and 
before  my  faculties  have  begun  to  dwindle,  or  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention  has  begun  to  decay. 


CHAPTER  y. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SCOTCH  INTELLECT  DITEING  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  remaining  part  of  this  Tolume,  I  purpose  to  devote  to  an 
attempt  to  unravel  still  further  that  twofold  paradox,  which 
forms  the  prominent  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  Scotland. 
The  paradox  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fact,  first,  that 
the  same  people  have  long  been  liberal  in  politics,  and  illiberal 
in  religion  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  brilliant,  inquisitive,  and 
scejitical  literature,  which  they  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  unable  to  weaken  their  superstition,  or  to  instil 
into  thcni  wiser  and  larger  maxims  on  religious  matters.  From 
an  early  2:)eriod,  there  were,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
many  circumstances  which  predisposed  the  Scotch  to  supersti- 
tion, and,  so  far,  had  a  general  connexion  with  the  subject 
before  us.  But  the  remarkable  phenomenon  with  which  we  arc 
immediately  concerned,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  two  distinct 
causes.  The  first  cause  Avas,  that,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  the  establishment  of  Protestantism,  the  rulers  of 
Scotland  either  neglected  the  church  or  persecuted  it,  thereby 
driving  the  clergy  into  the  arms  of  the  peojjle,  from  whom  alono 
they  could  obtain  synnuithy  and  su])port.  Hence  an  alliance 
between  the  two  parties,  more  intimate  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible  ;  and  hence,  too^  the  rise  of  that  democratic 
spirit  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  union, 
and  which  the  clergy  encouraged,  because  they  were  opposed 
and  thwarted  by  the  ujiper  classes.  So  far,  tlie  result  was 
extremely  beneficial,  as  it  produced  a  love  of  independence  and 
a  hatred  of  tyranny,  wliich,  twice  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tvLvy,  saved  the  country  from  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  despotism. 
But  these  very  circumstances,  whicli  guarded  tlie  people  against 
political  despotism,  exposed  them  all  the  more  to  ecclesiastical 
despotism.     For,  having  no  one  to  trust  except  their  preachers, 
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tliey  trusted  them  entirely,  and  upon  all  subjects.  The  clergy 
gradually  became  supreme,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but 
also  in  temporal  ones.  Late  in  the  sixteeenth  century,  they 
had  been  glad  to  take  refuge  among  the  people  ;  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  ruled  the  people.  How 
shamefully  they  abused  their  jDower,  and  how,  by  encouraging 
the  worst  kind  of  superstition,  they  prolonged  the  reign  of 
ignorance,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society,  will  be  related  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter;  but,  in  fairness  to  them,  we  ought 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  religious  servitude  into  which  the 
Scotch  fell  during  the  seventeenth  century,  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  willing  one,  and  that,  mischievous  as  it  was,  it  had  at  least  a 
noble  origin,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fearlessness  with  which  they 
came  forward  as  leaders  of  the  people,  at  a  period  when  that 
post  was  full  of  danger,  and  when  the  upper  classes  were  ready 
to  unite  with  the  crown  in  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  na- 
tional liberty. 

To  trace  the  operation  of  this  cause  of  Scotch  superstition, 
will  be  the  business  of  the  present  chapter  ;  while,  in  the  next 
and  concluding  chapter,  I  shall  examine  the  other  cause,  which 
I  have  as  yet  hardly  mentioned.  This  latter  inquiry  will  in- 
volve some  considerations  respecting  the  philosophy  of  method, 
still  imperfectly  appreciated  among  us,  and  on  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scotch  mind  will  throw  considerable  light.  For, 
it  will  appear,  that,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ablest 
Scotchmen,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  a  method  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  which  cut  them  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
their  countrymen,  and  prevented  their  vvrorks  from  producing 
the  effect  which  they  might  otherwise  have  done.  The  result 
was,  that  though  a  very  sceptical  literature  was  produced, 
scepticism  made  no  progress,  and  therefore  superstition  was 
undiminished.  The  highly-educated  minds,  indeed,  were  affect- 
ed; but  they  formed  a  class  apart,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
communication  between  them  and  the  people.  That  this  was 
owing  to  the  method  which  literary  men  employed,  I  hope  to 
prove  in  the  next  chapter  ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  doing  so,  it  will 
be  evident,  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  term- 
ing this  the  second  great  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  Scotch 
superstition,  since  it  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the 
intellectual  classes  from  exercising  their  natural  functions  as 
the  disturbers  of  old  opinions. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  almost  immediately  after  the 
Keformation,  ill-feeling  arose  between  the  upper  classes  and  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  that  this  ill- 
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feeling  increased  until,  in  1580,  it  vented  itself  Ly  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy.  This  bold  and  decisive  measure  made  the  breach 
irreparable.  The  preachers  had  now  committed  themselves  too 
far  to  recede,  even  if  they  liad  desired  to  do  so  ;  and  from  that 
moment,  uniting  themselves  heartily  ■with  the  people,  they  took 
up  a  position  which  they  have  never  since  al^andoned.  During 
the  remaining  twenty-three  years  that  James  was  in  Scotland, 
they  were  occupied  in  exciting  the  people  against  their  rulers  ; 
and  as  they  became  more  democratic,  so  did  the  crown  and 
nobles  grow  more  hostile,  and  display,  for  the  first  time,  a  dis- 
position to  combine  together  in  defence  of  their  common  inter- 
ests. In  1603,  James  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  the 
struggle  began  in  earnest.  It  lasted,  with  few  interruptions, 
eighty-five  years,  and,  during  its  continuance,  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  never  wavered  ;  they  were  always  steady  to  the  good 
cause  ;  always  on  the  side  of  the  people.  This  greatly  increased 
their  influence  ;  and  what  favoured  it  still  more  was,  that, 
besides  being  the  champions  of  popular  liberty,  they  were  also 
the  champions  of  national  independence.  When  James  I.  and 
the  two  Charles's  attempted  to  force  episcopacy  upon  Scotland, 
the  Scotch  rejected  it,  not  only  because  they  hated  the  institu- 
tion, but  also  because  they  looked  on  it  as  the  mark  of  a  foreign 
domination,  which  they  were  determined  to  resist.  Their  near- 
est and  most  dangerous  enemy  was  England  ;  and  they  spurned 
the  idea  of  receiving  bishops  vdio  must,  in  the  first  instance,  bo 
consecrated  in  London,  and  who,  it  was  certain,  would  never 
have  been  admitted  into  Scotland  unless  England  had  been  the 
stronger  country.  It  was,  therefore,  on  patriotic,  as  well  as 
religious,  grounds,  that  the  Scotch  clergy,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  straggled  against  C2')iscopacy  ;'  and  when  they 
overthrew  it,  in  1G38,  their  bold  and  determined  conduct  asso- 
ciated, in  the  jiopular  mind,  the  love  of  country  with  the  love 
of  the  church.    Subsequent  events  strengthened  this  association.* 

'  In  1038,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  clergy  writes:  "Our  main© 
feare"  is  "to  have  our  religion  lost,  our  tliroats  cuttcd,  our  poorc  conntrey  made 
ane  English  province,  to  be  disposed  upon  for  ever  licreaftrr  at  the  will  of  a  IJiL-liope 
of  Cantcrburie."  JJai//ic''s  Letters  and  Joiirvrilx,  vol.  1.  p.  06.  Compare  p.  450. 
"  Tliid  Ivirk  is  a  free  and  in(lei)end:int  kirk,  no  less  then  the  kingdom  is  a  free  and 
independant  kingdom;  and  as  our  own  I'atriots  can  best  judge  what  is  for  the  good 
of  tlie  kingdom,  f^o  our  ov,n  Pastors  .'^hould  be  most  able  to  judge  what  form  of 
worship  bcsccmcth  our  Reformation,  and  what  serveth  most  for  the  good  of  the 
People."  Two  generations  later,  one  of  the  most  popular  arguments  against  the 
Union  was,  that  it  might  enable  the  English  to  force  c'i)iscopa<'y  up(m  Scotland.  See 
I>e  Foc^s  Jlistorij  of  the  Union  between  Enyland  atni  Scotland,  pp.  2-22,  281,  359. 
"The  danger  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  puffrages  of  English  bishops,"  &c. 

*  Tlie  hatred  which  the  Scotch  naturally  felt  against  the  English  for  having  in- 
flicted 60  much  fiulfering  upon  them,  was  intense  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
tcntury,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  union  of  the  two  nations  against  Charles. 
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In  1650,  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  overthrew  the  Scotch  in 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  intrusted  to  Monk  the  task  of  curbing 
their  spirit,  by  building  fortresses,  and  establishing  a  long  chain 
of  military  posts.  ^  The  nation,  cowed  and  broken,  gave  way, 
and,  for  the  first  time  for  three  centuries,  felt  the  pressure  of 
a  foreign  yoke.  The  clergy  alone  remained  firm.^  Cromwell, 
who  knew  that  they  were  the  chief  obstacle  to  completing  his 
conquest,  hated  tliem,  and  did  every  thing  he  could  to  ruin 
them.^  But  their  power  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be  shaken. 
From  their  pulpits,  they  continued  to  influence  and  animate  the 
people.  In  face  of  the  invaders,  and  in  sj^ite  of  them,  the  Scotch 
church  continued  to  hold  its  General  Assemblies,  until  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1G53.  Then,  indeed,  they  had  to  yield  to  brute  force  ; 
and  the  people,  to  their  unutterable  grief,  beheld  the  venerated 
representatives  of  the  Scotch  kirk  driven  from  their  place  of 
meeting  by  English  soldiers,  and  led  like  criminals  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh. ° 

In  1G52,  "the  criminal  record  is  full  of  cases  of  murder  of  Enj^lish  soldiers.  They 
were  cut  off  by  the  people  whenever  a  fitting  opportunity  occurred,  and  were  as 
much  detested  in  Scotland  as  the  French  soldiers  v.ere  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war."  27ic  Spottisivoode  Miscellanu,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  Edinburgh,  1845.  See  also  p. 
1G7  :  "a  national!  quarrcll,  and  not  for  the  Stuarts." 

'^  Broune'a  Ilisior?/  of  the  JIiffJda7uls,  \o\.  i'l.  pp.  15-^^  :  "the  English  army  was 
augmented  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  citadels  erected  in  several  towns,  and  a 
long  chain  of  military  stations  drawn  across  the  country  to  curb  the  inhabitants." 

*  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1G55,  says,  "Though  Scotland  was  vanquished,  and 
subdued,  to  that  degree,  that  there  was  no  place  nor  person  who  made  the  least  show 
of  opposing  Cromwell ;  who,  by  the  administration  of  Monk,  made  the  yoke  very 
grievous  to  the  whole  nation  ;  yet  the  preachers  kept  their  pulpit  license  ;  and,  more 
for  the  affront  that  was  offered  to  presbytery,  thail  the  conscience  of  what  was 
due  to  majesty,  many  of  them  presumed  to  pray  for  tlie  king;  and  generally,  tliough 
secretly,  exasperated  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  present  government." 
ClarcndoiTL  s  Jlhtonj  of  the  llchellion,  p.  803. 

*  And,  what  they  must  have  felt  very  acutely,  ho  would  not  go  to  hear  them 
preach.  A  writer  of  that  time  informs  us  that,  even  in  1048,  when  Cromwell  was 
in  Edinburgh,  "he  went  not  to  their  churches;  but  it  is  constantle  reported  that 
ewcrie  day  he  had  sermons  in  liis  oune  ludgingo,  himself  being  the  preacher,  when- 
socwcr  the  spirit  came  upon  him;  which  took  him  lyk  the  fitts  of  an  ague,  somtyms 
twise,  somtyms  thryse  in  a  day."  Gordons  Jji-iia/ic't;  Dixie77iper,  p.  '212.  In  1050, 
according  to  another  contemporary,  "  he  made  stables  of  all  the  churches  for  hes 
horsses  quhersoeuer  he  came,  and  burned  all  the  seatts  and  pewes  in  them  ;  riffled 
the  ministers  housses,  and  distrayed  ther  cornes."  Balfour'' s  Annates  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv.  p.  88.  The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  employing  a  resource  with  which  their 
profession  has  always  been  familiar,  represented  Cromwell  as  opposing  rrovidcuce, 
because  he  was  opposing  them.  Rutherford  {liclir/ious  Letters,  reprinted  Glasgow, 
182-1,  p.  o-lG)  says,  that  ho  fought  "against  the  Lord's  secret  ones;"  and  Row(Co;i- 
tinuation  of  Blair  s  Aiitobiof/raphi/,  p.  3;J5),  under  the  year  1058,  triinuphautly  ob- 
serves :  "  in  the  beginning  of  September  tins  year,  the  i'rotector,  that  old  fox,  died. 
It  was  observed,  as  a  remarkable  cast  of  divine  providence,  that  he  died  upon  the 
3d  of  September,  which  he,  glorying  of  routing  of  our  armies  at  Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cester on  that  day,  used  to  call  /tis  day.  On  that  same  very  day  the  Just  Judge 
called  him  to  an  account,"  &c. 

°  Sec  contemporary  notices  of  this,  in  KicoWs  Biari/,  p.  110;  and  in  The  Diary 
#/  Mr.  John  Lament  of  Newton,  pp.  5G,  57.     But  the  best  account  is  that  given  by 
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Thn3  it  was  that  in  Scotland,  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
eixteenth  century,  every  thing  tended  to  increase  the  reputation 
of  the  clergy,  by  raising  them  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
defenders  of  their  country.  And  it  was  hut  natural  that  the 
spiritual  classes,  finding  themselves  in  the  ascendant,  should 
conduct  the  contest  according  to  views  habitual  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  should  be  anxious  for  religious  advantages,  rather  than 
for  temporal  benefits.  The  war  which  the  Scotch  waged  against 
Charles  I.  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  crusade  than  any 
war  ever  carried  on  by  a  Protestant  nation,'  The  main  object 
was,  to  raise  up  presbyters,  and  to  destroy  bishops.  Prelacy  was 
the  accursed  thing,  and  that  must  be  rooted  out  at  every  haz- 

Baillic,  in  a  letter  to  Calamy,  dated  Glasgow,  2Vtli  July  ICfiS.  lie  writes:  "That 
on  the  2i)th  of  July  last,  wiien  our  (jcnerall  Asscniblie  was  sett  in  the  ordinaric  tynic 
and  place,  Lieutenant-ColonoU  Cottcrall  beselt  the  church  witli  some  rattes  of  iniis- 
queteirs  and  a  troup  of  hor?c ;  himself  (after  our  last,  wherein  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr. 
Dowglas  had  two  gracious  ficrmons)  entered  the  Asseniblie-housc,  and,  immediately 
after  Mr.  Dickson  the  Moderator  his  prayer,  required  audience  ;  wherein  he  inquired, 
If  wc  did  sitt  there  by  the  authority  of  the  rarlianieut  of  the  Coninionwcalth  of 
England?  or  of  the  Conimanders-in-chiefc  of  the  English  forces?  or  of  the  English 
Judges  in  Scotland  ?  Tiic  Moderator  rcplyed,  That  we  were  anc  Ecclesiasticall 
synod,  anc  Ppirituall  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  medicd  not  with  any  thing  Civile; 
that  our  authoritie  wes  from  God,  and  established  by  the  lawcs  of  the  land  yet  stand- 
ing unrepealed ;  that,  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  most  of  the  English 
army  stood  obliedged  to  defend  our  Gcnerall  Asscniblie.  When  some  speeches  of 
this  kind  had  passed,  the  Licutcnant-ColoncU  told  us,  his  order  was  to  dissolve  us; 
whereupon  he  commanded  all  of  us  to  follow  him,  else  he  would  drng  us  out  of  the 
rowme.  When  we  had  entered  a  Protestation  of  this  unheard-of  and  unexampled 
violence,  we  did  rysc  and  follow  him  ;  he  ledd  iis  all  through  the  whole  streets  a 
mylc  out  of  tlic  townc,  encompassing  us  with  foot-companies  of  mus(iuetcirs,  and 
horsemen  without ;  all  t lie  people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle 
they  had  ever  seen.  When  he  had  ledd  us  a  mylc  without  the  townc,  he  then 
declared  what  further  he  had  in  commission,  Tliat  we  should  not  dare  to  meet  any 
more  above  three  in  number;  and  that  against  eight  o'clock  to-morrov.,  we  should 
depart  tlu!  towne,  under  ])ainc  of  being  guillie  of  breaking  the  publick  peace  :  And 
the  day  following,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  avc  were  commanded  off  tortne  under  the 
paine  of  present  imprisonment.  Thus  our  (ienerall  Assemblie,  the  glory  and  strength 
of  our  Cliurch  ui)on  earth,  is,  by  your  souldiarie,  crushed  and  tro(l  under  foot,  with- 
out the  least  provocationc  from  us,  at  this  time,  either  in  word  or  deed."  Baillich 
Letters  and  Jonmal.t,  vol.  iii.  pp.  22.'),  220. 

'  In  August  lOlO,  the  army  marched  into  England;  and  "it  was  very  refre.<hfull 
to  remark,  that  after  wc  came  to  anc  quarter  at  night,  there  was  nothing  almost  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  whole  army  Ijut  singing  of  jjsalms,  prayer,  and  reading  of 
Kcripture  by  the  souldiers  in  their  scverall  hutts."  tSclcct  JJior/rap/iics,  edited  by 
Mr.  Twcedic  for  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  lo;!.  "The  most  zealous  among 
thera  boasted,  they  should  carry  the  tiiumphant  baimers  of  the  covenant  to  Rome 
itself."  Artiot^s  Jlistorrj  of  lulinbitrfjli,  p.  124.  In  1G4I,  tiie  celebrated  divine, 
Andrew  Cant,  was  appointed  by  (he  Commissioners  of  the  Gonei'al  Assembly  "  to 
preach  at  the  opening  of  the  I'arliament,  wherein  lie  satislied  their  expectation  fully, 
Eor,  the  main  point  he  drovi;  at  in  his  sermon,  was  to  stsite  an  onpnsition  betwixt 
King  Charles  and  King  Jesus  (as  he  was  pleased  to  spenk),  and  upoii  that  account  to 
press  resistance  to  King  Charles  for  the  interest  of  King  Jesus.  It  may  be  wondered 
that  such  doctrine  should  liavc  relish'd  with  men  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  yet,  such  was  the  madness  of  the  times,  that  none  who  preach'd 
in  public  since  the  beginning  of  the  Troubles,  had  been  to  cried  up  as  he  wa.s  for 
Ibat  Bcrmon."     Outhri/'s  Memoirs,  ftp.  130,  1.j7. 
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ard.  To  this,  all  otlier  conBiderations  were  subordinate.®  The 
Scotch  loved  liberty,  and  hated  England.  Yet,  even  these  two 
passions,  notwithstanding  their  strength,  were  as  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  their  intense  desire  to  extend  and  to  propagate, 
if  need  be  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  their  own  Presbyterian 
polity.  This  was  their  first  and  paramount  duty.  They  fought, 
indeed,  for  freedom,  but,  above  all,  they  fought  for  religion.  In 
their  eyes,  Charles  was  the  idolatrous  head  of  an  idolatrous 
church,  and  that  church  they  were  resolved  to  destroy.  They 
felt  that  their  cause  was  holy,  and  they  went  forth  full  of  confi- 
dence, convinced  that  the  sword  of  Gideon  was  dravrn  on  their 
side,  and  that  their  enemies  would  be  delivered  up  to  them. 

The  rebellion,  therefore,  against  Charles,  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  was  essentially  secular,^  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch,  essentially  religious.  This  was  because  with  us,  the 
laymen  were  stronger  than  the  clergj^ ;  while  with  them,  the 
clergy  were  stronger  than  the  laymen.  In  1643,  both  nations 
having  united  against  the  king,  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
an  intimate  alliance  should  be  concluded  ;  but,  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  followed,  it  is  noticed,  by  a  contemporary  observer, 
that  though  the  English  merely  wished  for  a  civil  league,  the 
Scotch  demanded  a  religious  covenant.^"  And  as  they  would 
only  continue  the  war  on  condition  that  this  was  granted,  the 
English  were  obliged  to  give  way.  The  result  was  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  by  which  what  seemed  a  cordial  union 
was  effected  between  the  two  countries.''  Such  a  compact  was, 
however,  sure  to  be  short-lived,  as  each  party  had  dificrent  ob- 
jects ;  the  aim  of  the  English  being  political,  while  that  of  the 

*  "The  rooting  out  of  prelacy  and  the  wicked  hierarchy  therein  fo  obviously 
described,  is  the  main  duty."  Kaphtali,  or  i/ic  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, pp.  5o,  Hi.  This  refers  to  the  Covenant  of  1G43.  So,  too,  the  coutinuator  of 
itoWs  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  521,  says,  under  the  year  1639,  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was,  "to  withstand  the  prelatieall  faction  and  malignant,  countenanced  by  the 
kinge  in  his  ownc  personc."  Compare  the  outbreak  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, against  "the  accursed  and  wretched  prelates,  the  Antichrist's  first-born,  and 
the  first  fruit  of  his  foul  womb."     Rutherford's  Eeligious  Letters,  p.  170. 

"  Onr  civil  war  was  not  religious ;  but  was  a  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliament.     See  a  note  in  Jiuck/c's  Histonj  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p[).  259,  2G0. 

'"  In  September  16-13,  Raillie,  writing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  the  preceding  month,  says,  "In  our  committees  also  we 
had  hard  enough  debates.  The  English  were  for  a  civiU  League,  we  for  a  religious 
Covenant."  Letter  to  Mr.  William  Spang,  dated  22d  September  10-13,  in  i'aiW/c's 
Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

"  "The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  which  "is  memorable  as  the  first 
approach  towards  an  intimate  union  between  the  kingdoms,  but,  according  to  the 
intolerant  principles  of  the  age,  a  federal  alliance  was  constructed  on  the  frail  and 
narrow  basis  of  religious  connnunion."  Lninfs  JJis/or;/  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  ]f]\  -'tS, 
259.  The  passage,  however,  which  I  have  quoted,  in  the  last  note,  from  liaillie, 
ehows  that  England  was  not  responsible  lor  the  intolerant  princii)les,  ov,  conse- 
quently, for  the  narrow  basis. 
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Scotcli  Avas  religions.  The  consequences  of  this  clifTevcncc  "were 
soon  aii}>aren{-.  In  January  1C45,  ncg-otiations  having  Locn 
opened  -with  the  king,  commissioners  met  at  UxbridgCjAvitli  the 
view  of  concluding  a  peace.  The  attempt  failed,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  seeing  that,  not  only  were  the  pretensions  of  the 
king  irreconcilable  with  those  of  his  opponents,  hut  that  the 
pretensions  of  his  opponents  were  irreconcilable  with  each  other. 
At  Uxbridge,  during  the  conferences,  the  Scotch  expressed 
their  readiness  to  concede  to  him  what  he  required,  if  he  would 
gratify  them  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  while  the  English,  occu- 
pying themselves  with  civil  and  political  questions,  cared  less, 
says  Clarendon,  for  what  concerned  the  Church  than  for  any 
thing  else.'^  A  better  illustration  could  hardly  be  found  of  the 
secular  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  as  compared  with  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Scotch  rebellion.  Indeed,  tlie  Scotch, 
so  far  from  concealing  this,  boasted  of  it,  and  evidently  thought 
that  it  proved  how  superior  they  were  to  their  worldly-minded 
neighbours.  In  February  1645,. the  General  Assembly  issued 
an  address  to  the  nation,  including  not  only  those  who  were  at 
liome,  but  also  those  who  served  in  armies  out  of  Scotland.  In 
this  document,  which,  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter,  neces- 
sarily exercised  great  influence,  political  considerations,  as  hav- 
ing to  do  merely  with  the  temporal  hap])iness  of  men,  are  treat- 
ed as  insignificant,  and  almost  despicable.  That  Rupert  was 
defeated,  and  that  York  and  Newcastle  were  taken,  were  but 
trifling  matters.  They  were  only  the  means  of  accomplishing 
an  end,  and  that  end  was  the  reformation  of  religion  in  England, 
and  the  establishment  there  of  the  pure  Presbyterian  polity. '^ 

"  Tlie  Clianccllor  of  Scotland  "did  as  good  as  conclude  'that  if  the  king  would 
satisfy  tlicni  in  the  business  of  the  Church,  they  would  not  concern  themselves  in 
any  of  the  other  demands.'"  .  .  .  "And  it  was  manifest  enough,  l)y  the  private 
conferences  with  other  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  parliament  took  none  of  the 
points  in  controversy  less  to  heart,  or  were  less  united  in,  than  in  what  concerned 
the  Church."  Clarcndoris  J/istori/  of  the  JxcbcUlon,  cilh.  Oxford,  1S13,  p.  522.  See 
also  p.  527  :  "  that  the  Scots  would  insist  upon  the  whole  government  of  the  Church, 
and  in  all  other  matters  would  defer  to  the  king." 

"  Sec  this  extraordinary  document  in  Acts  of  the  General  Axscmhhi of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  from  Id.'iS  to  18-12,  pp.  122-128,  Kdinburgh,  18-1:J.  It  is  entitled  "A 
solemne  and  seasonable  warning  to  the  noljlenicn,  barons,  gentlemen,  burrows, 
ministers,  and  commons  of  Scotland  ;  as  also  to  armies  without  and  within  this  king- 
dom." In  it  (p.  12:3)  occurs  the  following  past^age  :  "  And  for  our  part,  our  forces 
Bcnt  into  that  Idngdom,  in  ])ursuancc  of  that  Covenant,  have  been  so  mercifully  and 
manifestly  assisted  and  blessed  fiom  heaven  (though  in  the  midsof  many  dangers  and 
distresses,  and  much  want  and  hardship),  and  have  been  so  Carre  instrumcntall  to 
the  foyling  and  Ecaticring  of  two  principall  armies,  lirst,  the  iVIarfpiessc  of  Xcv.- 
Castle  his  army;  and  afterward  Prince  Rupert's  and  his  together;  and  to  the  re- 
ducing of  two  strong  cities,  York  and  Newcastle,  that  wo  have  what  to  answer  the 
enemy  that  reproacheth  us  concerning  that  businesse,  and  that  which  )nay  make  in- 
iquitio  it  self  to  eto])  her  mouth.  But  which  ?.?  more  unto  ks  th<in  all  victories  or 
V'liatsomcvcr  tcmporall  b/csxinr/,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  England,  and  uidformi- 
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A  war,  undertaken  witli  such  holy  objects,  and  conceived  in 
BO  elevated  a  spirit,  was  supposed  to  he  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  Deity,  on  whose  behalf  it  was  carried 
on.  In  the  language  of  the  tune,  it  was  a  war  for  God,  and  for 
God's  church.  Every  victory  that  was  obtained,  was  the  result, 
not  of  the  skill  of  the  general,  nor  of  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
but  was  an  answer  to  prayer/'  When  a  battle  was  lost,  it  was 
either  because  God  was  vexed  at  the  sins  of  the  people,'^  or  else 
to  show  them  that  they  must  not  trust  to  the  arms  of  the  flesh.  ^° 

ty  therein  between  both  kingdoms  (a  principal  end  of  that  Covenant),  is  so  far 
advanced,  tliat  the  Enghsh  Service-Book  with  the  Holy-Dayes  and  many  other  cere- 
monies contained  in  it,  together  with  the  Prelacy,  the  ibuntain  of  all  these,  arc 
abolished  and  taken  away  by  ordinance  of  parliament,  and  a  directory  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  agreed  npon  in  the  Assemblies,  and  in  the 
Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  without  a  contrary  voice  in  either;  the  government 
of  the  kirk  Ijy  congregational  elderships,  classical  presbyteries,  pro\inciul  and  na- 
tional assemblies,  is  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  which 
is  also  voted  and  concluded  in  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  England." 

"  In  lG-14,  "God  ansuered  our  Wednesday's  prayers:  Balfour  and  Waller  had 
gotten  a  glorious  victorie  over  Forth  and  Ilopton,  and  routed  them  totallie,  horse 
and  foot."  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  \o\.  ii.  p.  155.  In  the  same  year,  thanks- 
givings being  offered  at  Aberdeen  for  the  victory  of  Leslie  over  Rupert,  "ourc 
minister  Mr.  'William  Strathauchin  declairit  out  of  pulpit  that  this  victory  wes 
miraculous,  wrocht  by  the  fyngcr  of  God."  Spaldin<j\f  Jllsiori/  of  the  Troubles,  vol. 
ii.  p.  254.  In  1648,  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  an  address  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  stated  that  the  Deity  had  been  "fighting  for  his  people;" 
meaning  by  liis  people,  the  Scotch  people.  They  added,  that  the  fact  of  their 
enemies  having  been  repulsed,  was  a  proof  "how  sore  the  Lord  had  been  displeased 
with  their  way."     Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  O.Kford,  1773,  foUo. 

"  Two  Scotch  notices  are  now  before  me  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  the  defeat  was  intended  to  testify  against  "the  great  sin  and  wicked- 
ness" of  the  people.  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  75. 
According  to  the  other,  it  was  owing  to  the  auger  of  the  Deity  at  the  Scotch  show- 
ing any  favour  to  the  partizans  of  Charles.  For,  says  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Shields,  "both  at  that  time,  and  since  that  time,  the  Lord  never  countenanced  an 
expedition  where  that  malignant  interest  was  taken  in  unto  the  state  of  the  quarrel. 
Upon  this,  our  land  was  invaded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  defeat  our  army  at  Dun- 
bar, where  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  evidently  seen  to  smoke  against  us,  for  espous- 
ing that  interest."  ShieUrs  H'md  let  loose,  p.  75.  These  opinions  were  formed  after 
the  battle.  Before  tlie  battle,  a  different  hypothesis  was  broached.  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  tells  ns,  that  the  clergy  assured  the  peo})le 
that  "they  had  an  army  of  saints,  and  that  they  could  not  be  beaten."  Journal  of 
A  fairs  in  Scotla?ulin  1G50,  in  Wafer's  Historical  Discourses,  London,  1705,  folio, 
p.'  105. 

'°  "Each  new  victory  of  Jfontrosc  was  expressly  attributed  to  the  admonitory 
'indignation  of  the  Lord'  against  his  chosen  jieople  for  their  sin,  in  'trusting  too 
much  to  the  arm  of  flesh.'"  Napier's  I/fe  of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  1840,  p.  28S, 
Compare  Guthrie's  Considerations  contributinef  unto  the  Discover;/  of  the  Dangers 
that  threaten  lieligion,  pp.  274,  275,  reprinted  Edinburgh,  1840.  Guthrie  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Somerville 
says  of  the  Scotch,  when  they  were  making  war  against  Charles  I.,  that  it  was 
"ordinary  for  them,  dureing  the  wiioU  tyme  of  this  warre,  to  attribute  ther  great 
Ruccessc  to  the  goodnesse  and  justice  of  their  cause,  untill  Divyne  Justice  trysted 
them  with  some  crosse  dispensationc,  and  then  you  might  have  heard  tliis  language 
from  them,  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  his  oune  the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree 
to  bear,  that  the  saints  and  people  of  God  must  still  lie  suficrers  while  they  are  here 
away ;  that  that  malignant  party  was  God's  rod  to  punish  them  for  their  unthank- 
fuUncsse,"  Ln.     SoniervilWs  Mcmorie  of  the  Somervillcs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  351,  352. 
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Nothing  was  natural  ;  all  was  supernatural.  The  entire  course 
of  aft'airs  was  governed,  not  by  tlieir  own  antecedents,  but  by 
a  series  of  miracles.  To  assist  the  Scotch,  winds  were  changed, 
and  storms  were  lulled.  Such  intelligence  as  was  miportant 
for  them  to  receive,  was  often  brought  by  sea  ;  and,  on  those 
occasions,  it  was  expected  that,  if  the  wind  were  unfavourable, 
Providence  would  interfere,  would  shift  it  from  one  quarter  to 
another,  and,  when  the  news  had  safely  arrived,  would  allow  it 
to  return  to  its  former  direction.  ^^ 

It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  Scotland,  every  thing  conspired 
to  strengthen  that  religious  element  which  the  force  of  circum- 
stances had,  at  an  early  period,  made  prominent,  and  wdiich  now 
threatened  to  absorb  all  the  other  elements  of  the  national 
character.  The  clergy  were  supreme  ;  and  habits  of  mind, 
natural  and  becoming  to  themselves,  were  diffused  among  all 
classes.  The  theories  of  a  single  profession  outweighed  those 
of  all  other  professions  ;  and  not  only  war,  but  also  trade,  liter- 
ature, science,  and  art,  were  held  of  no  account  unless  they  min- 
istered to  the  general  feeling.  A  state  of  society  so  narrow  and 
so  one-sided,  h:is  never  been  seen  in  any  other  country  equally 
civilized.  Nor  did  there  appear  much  chance  of  abating  this 
strange  monopoly.  As  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the 
same  train  of  events  was  continued  ;  the  clergy  and  the  people 
always  making  common  cause  against  the  crown,  and  being,  by 
the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  forced  into  the  most  intimate 
union  with  each  other.  Of  this,  the  i)reachcrs  availed  themselves 
to  strengthen  their  own  influence  ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury their  exertions  stopped  all  intellectual  culture,  discouraged 
all  independent  inquiry,  made  men  in  religious  matters  fearful 
and  austere,  and  coloured  the  whole  national  character  with  that 
dark  hue,  which,  though  now  gradually  softening,  it  still  retains. 

The  Scotch  during  the  seventeenth  century,  instead  of  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  life,  improving  their  minds,  or  adding  to  their 
wealth,  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  what  were  called 
religious  exercises.  The  sermons  were  so  long  and  so  frequent, 
that  they  absorbed  all  leisure,  and  yet  the  people  were  never 
weary  of  hearing  them.  When  a  preacher  was  once  in  the 
pulpit,  the  only  limit  to  his  loquacity  was  his  strength.  Being 
sure  of  a  patient  and  reverential  audience,  he  went  on  as  long 

"  Baillio  inontions,  in  1G14,  an  instance  of  those  expectations  bcinj^  fiiliillcd. 
He  says  {Letters  and  Journalx,  vol.  ii.  p.  1"H),  "Those  things  were  brouglit  in  nt  a 
very  important  nick  of  time,  by  (iod's  pracioiis  providence :  Never  a  more  quick 
passage  from  Holy  Island  to  Yarinoiitli  in  tliirlic  iionres ;  they  had  not  cast  anciior 
halfe  an  hourc  till  the  wind  turned  contrare."  Compare  p.  \\1:  "If  this  were  past, 
wc  look  for  a  new  lyfe  and  vigoure  in  nil  affaires,  especiallic  if  it  please  God  to 
Fcnd  a  sweet  north-wind,  carrying  tho  certain  news  of  the  taking  of  Newcastle, 
which  we  dailie  expect." 
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as  he  could.  If  ho  discoursed  for  two  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, he  was  valued  as  a  zealous  pastor,  who  had  the  good  of 
his  flock  at  heart  ;  and  this  was  ahout  as  much  as  an  ordinary 
clergyman  could  perform,  because,  in  uttering  his  sentiments, 
he  was  expected  to  display  great  vehemence,  and  to  evince  his 
earnestness  by  toiling  and  sweating  abundantly. ^^  This  bound- 
ary was,  however,  often  passed  by  those  who  were  equal  to  the 
labor  ;  and  Forbes,  who  was  vigorous  as  well  as  voluble,  thought 
nothing  of  preaching  for  five  or  six  hours, '^  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  such  feats  were  rare  ;  and,  as  the  people 
were  in  these  matters  extremely  eager,  an  ingenious  contrivance 
was  hit  upon  whereby  their  desires  might  be  satisfied.  On  great 
occasions,  several  clergymen  were  present  in  the  same  church, 
in  order  that,  when  one  was  fatigued,  he  might  leave  the  pulpit, 
and  be  succeeded  by  another,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  followed  by 
a  third  ;  the  patience  of  the  hearers  being  apparently  inex- 
haustible.'^'' Indeed,  the  Scotch,  by  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  up  to  their  min- 
ister as  if  he  were  a  god,  and  to  dwell  with  raj)ture  upon  every 
word  that  dropt  from  his  lips.  To  hear  a  favourite  preacher, 
they  would  incur  any  fatigue,  and  would  undertake  long  jour- 
neys without  sleep  or  food.^'     Their  power  of  attention  was 

'*  No  one,  perhaps,  carried  this  further  than  John  Menzics,  the  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  diviuity  at  Aberdeen.  "  Such  was  his  uncommon  fervour  in  the  pulpit, 
that,  we  are  informed,  he  'used  to  change  his  shirt  always  after  preaching,  and  to 
■wet  two  or  three  napkins  with  tears  every  sermon.'  "  Note  in  Wodrow's  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  ii.  p.  222.  James  Forbes,  also,  was  "an  able  and  zealous  preacher,  who 
after  every  sermon  behooved  to  change  his  shirr,  he  spoke  with  such  vehemency 
and  sweating."  Select  Biographies,  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
Lord  Somerville,  who  wrote  in  1G79,  mentions  "their  thundering  preachings." 
3femoric  of  (he  Somervilles,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.  A  traditionary  anecdote,  related  by  the 
Dean  of  Edinburgh,  refers  to  a  later  period,  but  is  characteristic  of  the  class. 
"  Another  description  I  have  heard  of  an  energetic  preacher  more  forcible  than 
delicate— 'Eh,  our  minister  had  a  great  power  o'  waiter,  for  he  grat,  and  spat,  and 
swat  like  mischeef '  "  Reminiscences  of  Hcotiislt,  Life  and  Character,  by  E.  B.  Ram- 
say, Dean  of  Edinburgh,  p.  201. 

'*  He  "  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man  ;  he  had  a  strange  faculty  of  preaching 
five  or  six  hours  at  a  time."  Burners  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  3S.  Even 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  theological  fervour  was  beginning  to  decline, 
and  sermons  were  consequently  shorter,  Hugh  Thomson  came  near  to  Forbes. 
"  He  was  the  longest  preacher  ever  I  heard,  and  would  have  preached  four  (or)  five 
bour.s,  and  was  not  generally  under  two  hours;  that  almost  every  body  expected." 
.  .  .  .  "  lie  was  a  piousc  good  man,  and  a  fervent  affectionat  i)rcachcr,  and,  when  I 
heard  him,  he  had  a  vast  deal  of  heads,  and  a  great  deal  of  matter,  and  geuerall)' 
very  good  and  practicall,  but  very  long."      Wodroios  Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  2n3. 

""  In  l()r)3,  Lamont  casually  mentions,  in  his  journal,  that  "  the  one  came  dounc 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  other  went  vp,  in  the  tynie  that  the  psalme  after  the  first 
sermon  was  singing,  so  that  ther  was  no  intermission  of  the  exercise,  nether  were 
the  peopell  dismissed  till  both  sermons  were  ended."  77ic  Biari/  of  Mr.  John 
Lamont  of  Newton,  p.  58.  Burnet  {Ilistori/  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  !i2)  says,  "I 
remember  in  one  fast  day  there  were  six  sermons  preached  without  intermission.  I 
was  there  myself,  and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service." 

"  When  Guthrie  preached  at  Fenwick,  "his  church,  although  a  large  country 
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marvellous.  The  same  congregation  would  sometimes  remain 
together  for  ten  hours,  listening  to  sermons  and  prayers,  inter- 
spersed with  singings  and  readings.^=^  In  an  account  of  Scot- 
land in  1G70,  it  is  stated  that,  in  a  single  church  in  Edinburgh, 
thirty  sermons  were  delivered  every  wcek.'^^  Nor  is  this  at  all 
unlikely,  considering  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  For, 
in  tliose  times,  the  peoj)le  delighted  in  the  most  harassing  and 
ascetic  devotions.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1653,  when  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered,  they  pursued  the  following  course.  On 
Wednesday,  they  fasted,  and  listened  to  prayers  and  sermons 
for  more  than  eight  hours.  On  Saturday,  they  heaid  two  or 
three  sermons  ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  number  of  sermons  was  so 
great  that  they  stayed  in  church  more  than  twelve  hours  ;  while, 
to  conclude  the  whole,  three  or  four  additional  ones  were 
preached  on  Monday  by  way  of  thanksgiving. '^^ 

Such  eagerness,  and  yet  such  patience,  indicate  a  state  of 
society  altogether  peculiar,  and  for  which  wc  lind  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  civilized  country.  This  intense  desire  to  hear 
whatever  the  preachers  had  to  say,  was,  in  itself,  a  homage  of 
the  most  flattering  kind,  and  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
belief  that  they  were  endowed  with  a  light  which  was  withheld 
from  their  less  gifted  countrymen.     It  is  not  surprising  that 

one,  was  overlaid  and  crowded  every  S;ibbath-day,  and  very  many,  without  doors, 
fioni  distant  parisiics,  sucli  as  Glasgow,  Paisley,  llaniilton,  Lanerk,  Kilbryde,  (Jlas- 
ford,  Strathaven,  Ncwniills,  Egclsliatn,  and  many  other  places,  who  hungered  for  the 
j)ure  gospel  preached,  and  got  a  meal  by  the  word  of  his  ministry.  It  was  their 
usual  practice  to  conic  to  Fcnwick  on  Saturday,  and  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of 
the  night  in  prayer  to  God,  and  conversation  about  the  great  concerns  of  ihoir  souls, 
to  attend  the  public  worsliip  on  the  Sabbath,  to  dedicate  the  remainiier  of  that  holy 
day  in  religious  exercises,  and  then  to  go  home  on  Monday  tlie  Icngihof  ton,  twelve 
or  twenty  miles,  without  grudging  in  tiic  least  at  the  long  way,  want  of  sleep  or 
other  refreshments;  neither  did  they  find  themselves  the  less  prepared  for  any  other 
business  through  the  week."  Howies  Bioffraphia  Scoticana,  2d  c<lit.,  Glasgow,  1781, 
p.  311.  One  woman  went  forty  miles  to  hear  Livingstone  preach.  See  her  own 
statement,  in  M'odrowis  Annlcrta,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

"  Spalding  gives  the  following  account  of  what  happened  at  Aberdeen  in  1044. 
"So  heir  in  Old  Abirdene,  upono  the  sevint  of  July,  wc  had  ane  fast,  entering  the 
churchc  be  nync  houris,  and  continewit  jiraying  and  preiching  whiil  tua  houris. 
Eiter  sermon,  the  peo|)lc  sat  still  heiring  reiiiing  whill  cflernoiie's  sermon  began  and 
endit,  whiclic  continewit  till  half  hour  to  sex.  Then  the  prayer  bell  rang  to  the 
evening  praycris,  and  continewit  whill  seven."  Spalditiy^s  JliKlon/  of  the  Troubtcs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  244,  edit.  Edinburgli,  1820,  4to.  See  also  p.  42:  "the'  people  kcipit 
churchc  all  day."     This  was  also  at  Aberdeen,  in  1G42. 

•^  "  Out  of  one  pnliiit  now  they  have  thirty  sermons  per  week,  all  under  one 
roof"  A  Modern  Account  of  Scotland,  in  llic  Harlcian  Miscellany^  vol.  iv.  p.  138, 
edit.  Tark,  I<ondon,  ISKi,  4to. 

"  "But  where  the  greatest  part  was  more  sound,  they  gave  the  sacrament  with 
a  new  and  unusual  solemnity.  On  the  Wednesday  before,  they  held  a  fast  day,  ^vith 
prayers  and  sermons  for  about  eight  or  ton  hours  together :  on  the  Saturday  they 
had  two  or  three  preparation  sermons  :  and  on  the  Lord's  d:iy  they  had  so  very 
many,  that  the  action  continued  above  twelve  hours  in  gome  jilaces  :  and  all  ended 
with  three  or  four  sermons  on  Monday  for  thanksgiving."  liurneCs  Hintory  of  hit 
own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  108, 
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the  clergy,  who,  at  no  period,  and  in  no  nation,  have  been 
remarkable  for  their  meekness,  or  for  a  want  of  confidence  in 
themselves,  should  under  circumstances  so  eminently  favourable 
to  their  pretensions  have  been  somewhat  elated,  and  should 
have  claimed  an  authority  even  greater  than  that  which  Avas 
conceded  to  them.  And  as  this  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
lect some  evidence  respecting  their  conduct,  which  will  have 
the  further  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  true  character  of  spirit- 
ual domination,  and  of  showing  how  it  works,  not  only  on  the 
intellectual,  but  also  on  the  practical  life  of  a  people. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  polity,  which  reached  its 
height  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
selected  a  certain  number  of  laymen  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
and  M'ho,  under  the  name  of  elders,  were  his  councillors,  or 
rather  the  ministers  of  his  authority.  They,  when  assembled 
together,  formed  what  was  called  the  Kirk- Session,  and  this 
little  court,  which  enforced  the  decisions  uttered  in  the  pulpit, 
was  so  supported  by  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  people, 
that  it  was  far  more  powerful  than  any  civil  tribunal.  By  its 
aid,  the  minister  became  supreme.  For,  whoever  presumed  to 
disobey  him  was  excommunicated,  was  deprived  of  his  property, 
and  was  believed  to  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  eternal  per- 
dition."'^ Against  such  weapons,  in  such  a  state  of  society, 
resistance  was   impossible.     The  clergy  interfered  with    every 

25  <(  rpjjg  power  of  those  kirk-sessions,  which  arc  now  private  assemblages,  in 
whose  meetings  and  proceedings  the  public  take  no  interest  whatever,  is  defined  to 
be  the  cognizance  of  parochial  matters  and  cases  of  scandal ;  but  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  during  the  Covenanting  reign  of  terror  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  against  Charles  I.,  the  kirk-sessions  of  Scotland  were 
the  sources  of  excessive  tyranny  and  oppression — were  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  and 
revengeful,  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  all  belief.  It  is  truly  stated  by  the  author 
of  the  'Memoirs  ofLocheill' — 'Every  parish  had  a  tyrant,  who  made  the  greatest 
Lord  in  his  district  sloop  to  his  authority.  The  kirk  was  tlie  jilace  where  he  kept 
his  court;  tlie  pulpit  his  throne  or  tribunal  from  whence  he  issued  out  his  terrible 
decrees;  and  twelve  or  fourteen  sour  ignorant  enthusiasts,  under  the  title  of  Elders, 
composed  his  council.  If  any,  of  what  quality  soever,  had  tlie  assurance  to  disobey 
his  ordcr.s,  the  dreadful  sentence  of  cxcomnmnication  was  immediately  thundered 
out  against  him,  his  goods  and  chattels  confiscated  and  seized,  and  he  himself  being 
looked  upon  .as  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  devil,  and  irretrievably  doomed 
to  eternal  perdition.'  "  Introduction  to  l^tc  Kirk-Session  Register  of  Perth,  in  The 
Hpottixjcoode  Misccllanii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2'2'J,  TM),  Edinburgh,  1845.  In  regard  to  the 
perdition  which  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  supposed  to  involve,  one  of 
the  most  influential  Scotch  divines  of  that  time  merely  expresses  the  prevailing 
uotion,  when  he  asserts,  tliat  whoever  was  excommunicated  was  thereby  given  up 
to  Satan.  "That  he  who  is  excommunicated  may  bo  truly  said  to  be  delivered  to 
Sathan  is  undeniable."  Gillespie's  AaroiCs  Hod  Blossomincj,  or  the  Divine  Ordiuanec 
of  Church  Government  Vindicated,  ICIO,  4to,  p.  'io'.K  "  Excommunication,  which  is  a 
shutting  out  of  a  Church-member  from  the  Cliurch,  whereby  Sathan  commeth  to  get 
dominion  and  power  over  him."  Jbid.^  p.  2'.i7.  "  Sure  I  am  an  excommunicato 
person  may  truly  be  said  to  be  delivered  to  Sathan."  p.  424. 
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man's  jirivato  concerns,  ordered  how  he  should  govern  his  family, 
and  oiton  took  upon  themselves  the  personal  control  of  his 
household.-"  Their  minions,  the  elders,  were  every  where  ;  for 
each  i)arish  was  divided  into  several  quarters,  and  to  each 
quarter  one  of  these  officials  was  allotted,  in  order  that  he 
might  take  si^ecial  notice  of  what  was  done  in  his  own  district."'' 
Besides  this,  spies  were  api^ointed,  so  that  nothing  could  escape 
their  supervision.^^  Not  only  the  streets,  but  even  private 
houses,  were  searched,  and  ransacked,  to  see  if  any  one  was 
absent  from  church  while  the  minister  was  preaching."®  To 
him,  all  must  listen,  and  him  all  must   obey.     Without   the 

■°  Clarendon,  under  the  year  IGIO,  emphatically  says  {History  of  the  RehclUcn, 
p.  07),  "The  preacher  reprehended  the  husband,  governed  the  wife,  chastised  the 
children,  and  insulted  over  the  servants,  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  men."  The 
theory  was,  that  "ministers  and  elders  must  be  submitted  unto  as  fathers."  Shield's 
Unquiry  into  Church  Communion,  2d  edit.,  Edinburgh,  1T47,  p.  GC).  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Scotcli  preachers  openly 
asserted  the  right  of  his  profession  to  interfere  in  family  matters,  on  the  ground  that 
such  was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  Josliua.  "  The  Ministers  of  God's  house  have 
not  only  the  ministry  of  holy  things,  as  Word  and  S;icramcnts,  committed  to  their 
charge,  but  also  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  take  order  with  scanda- 
lous offences  within  the  familio ;  botli  these  are  here  promised  to  Joshua  and  the 
Pi'iests."  IIutcheso7i''s  Exposition  of  the  Minor  J^rophcts,  vol.  iii.  p.  7 "2,  London, 
165-i.  In  lGu3,  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  took  upon  themselves  to  order  that 
every  master  of  a  house  should  keep  a  rod,  that  his  family,  including  his  ser- 
vants, might  be  beaten  if  they  used  improper  language.  "It  is  concludit  that 
thair  salbc  in  cwerie  houss  a  palmar."  Selections  from  the  Jucords  of  the  Kii'k 
Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  4to, 
Aberdeen,  1S4G,  p.  10-1.  It  also  appears  (p.  3u3)  that,  in  1G74,  the  clergyman  was 
expected  to  exercise  supervision  over  all  visitors  to  private  houses ;  since  he  ought 
to  be  informed,  "iff  ther  be  anie  persone  receaved  in  the  familic  without  testimo- 
nial! presented  to  the  minister." 

•'  In  1G50,  it  was  ordered,  "Thatcverio  paroche  be  divydit  in  severall  quartcris, 
and  each  elder  his  owne  quarter,  over  which  be  is  to  have  speciall  inspectioun,  and 
that  evcrie  elder  visit  his  quarter  once  everie  month  at  least,  according  to  the  act 
of  the  General!  Asscmblie,  1G49,  and  in  thair  visitatioun  tak  notice  of  all  disorderlic 
w.ilkcris,  espccialiie  neglectouris  of  God's  worsliip  in  tiiair  families,  sueareris,  haunt- 
oris  of  aill  houses,  cspeciallie  at  vnseasonable  tymes,  and  long  sitteris  thair,  and 
drinkcris  of  heallliis;  and  that  he  dilate  tlicse  to  the  Sessioun."  Selections  from  the 
3IimUes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  imutvd  for  tlic  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1837, 4to, 
p.  1G8.  "Tlie  chJcrs  eacli  one  in  his  own  (piarter,  for  trying  the  manners  of  ll'.e 
people."  7'lie  Gorcrnmmt  and  Ordir  of  the  Church  o/' ^Vo//(r?i(/,  E(linl)urgli,  lG'.)n,  p. 
14.  This  scarce  little  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1()41.  Sec  the  adver- 
tisement at  tlie  beginning. 

"*  In  16.52,  tlie  Kirk -Session  of  Glasgow  "  brot  lioycs  and  servants  before  tlicm,  for 
breaking  tlic  Sabbath,  and  otlicr  faults.  They  had  clandestine  censors,  and  gave  money 
to  some  for  tliis  end."    M'odrows  Collections,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  74,  Glasgow,  18-18,  4to. 

-°  "It  is  thocht  expedient  tliat  ano  l)aiHic  with  tua  of  the  sessioun  pas  throw  the 
townc  everie  Sabbotli  day,  and  nott  sic  as  thay  find  absent  fra  the  sermones  ather 
afoir  or  cfter  none ;  and  for  that  effect  that  thay  ])as  and  sersche  sic  himss  as  they 
think  inaist  mcit,  and  pas  atliort  tlie  streittis."  Selections  from  the  ]\ecords  of  the 
Kirk  Session,  J'rcsbytcry,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  20.  "To  pas  throw  the  townc 
to  caus  the  people  resort  to  the  liering  of  the  sirmones."  p.  Tt'.).  " Ganging  tlirow 
the  townc  on  the  ordinar  preicliing  dayes  in  the  wcik,  als  weill  as  on  the  Saliolh 
day,  to  caus  the  people  resort  to  the  sermones."  p.  77.  Sec  also  p.  1)4;  and  IIW- 
roie^s  Collections,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  37  :  "the  Session  allous  the  searchers  to  go  into 
Louses  and  apprehend  absents  from  the  kirk." 
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consent  of  his  tribunal,  no  person  might  engage  himself  either 
as  a  domestic  servant,  or  as  a  field  labourer.^"  If  any  one 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  they  did  not  scruple  to 
summon  his  servants  and  force  them  to  state  Avhatever  they 
knew  respecting  him,  and  whatever  they  had  seen  done  in  his 
house. ^^  To  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  preacher  was  a  grievous 
offence  ;^-  to  differ  from  him  was  a  heresy  ;"  even  to  pass  him 
in  the  streets  without  saluting  him,  was  punished  as  a  crime," 
His  very  name  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  taken  in 
vain.  And  that  it  might  be  properly  protected,  and  held  in 
due  honour,  an  Assembly  of  the  Church,  in  1642,  forbad  it  to 
be  used  in  any  public  paper  unless  the  consent  of  the  holy  man 
had  been  previously  obtained.^'' 

These  and  similar  proceedings,  being  upheld  by  public  opin- 

°°  "Another  peculiarity  was  the  supervision  wielded  over  the  movements  of  peo- 
ple to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  neither  obtain  lodgincf  nor  employment  except 
by  a  licence  from  the  Kirk-Session,  or,  by  defying  this  police  court,  expose  them- 
selves to  fine  and  imprisonment."  Zawsori's  Book  of  Perth,  p.  xxxvii.  Edinburgh, 
1847. 

'*  In  1652,  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  indignantly  writes,  that  the  presbytery  of  Aber- 
deen, "  when  they  had  tried  many  waycs,  bot  in  vaine,  to  mak  probable  this  their 
vaine  imaginationc,  they,  at  lenthe,  when  all  other  meanes  failed  thame,  by  ane  un- 
paralclled  barbaritie,  enforced  my  serwandis  to  rewcall  upon  oathe  what  they  sawe, 
herd,  or  knewe  done  within  my  house,  beyond  which  no  Turkische  inquisitione  could 
pase."     The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  Aberdeen,  1846,  4to. 

'"  In  1656,  a  servant  was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  Kirk-Scssion  of  Aber- 
deen "  for  her  rayleing  againest  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  minister,  in  saying  that  becaus 
the  said  Mr.  Andrew  spak  againest  Yuill,  he  spak  lyke  ane  old  fool."  Selections 
from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Scsnio7i,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  138. 
In  1642,  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark  had  up  a  certain  James  Baillie,  because  he  stated 
the  extremely  probable  circumstance,  "that  two  fooles  mett  togither,  when  the 
Minister  and  his  sone  mett  togither."  Selections  from  the  Registers  of  the  Preshy- 
tery  of  Lanark,  printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4to,  p.  30. 

°'  In  1614,  "If  you  dissent  from  them  in  a  theological  tenet,  it  is  heresy." 
Presbytery  Displayed,  1644,  p.  39,  reprinted  London,  1663,  4to.  In  1637,  "If  ye 
depart  from  ivhat  I  taught  ycni,  in  a  hair-breadth  for  fear  or  favour  of  men,  or  desire 
of  case  in  this  world,  I  take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  ill  shall  come  upon 
you  in  end."  Rutherford's  Religious  Letters,  p.  116.  In  1607,  "Mr.  William  Cow- 
per,  Minister,  complained  upon  Robert  Keir  that  he  had  disdaiiil'uUy  spoken  of  his 
doctrine.  The  (Kirk)  Session  ordained  him  to  bo  warned  to  the  morrow."  Law- 
son's  Rook  of  Perth,  p.  247. 

^*  In  1619,  a  man  was  summoned  before  the  Kirk-Session  of  Perth,  because, 
among  other  things,  he  would  not  perform  "that  civil  duty  of  salutation,  as  be- 
comes him  to  his  pastor;"  but  "passed  by  him  without  using  any  kind  of  rever- 
ence." llie  Chronicle  of  Perth,  Edinburgh,  1831,  4to,  p.  80.  The  complaint  was 
preferred  by  the  minister  himself.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  clergy  took  those  things  so 
much  to  heart,  that  they  set  up  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  whoever  showed  them 
any  disrespect,  was  prompted  tliereto  by  Satan.  "  It  is  Satan's  great  engine  to  draw 
men  to  eontemnc  <jod  and  his  word,  under  pretext  of  disrespect  and  prejudice 
against  the  Jlessengers  only."  ....  "It  may  let  us  see  their  guilt  who  despise 
most  eminent  ordinary  Messengers."  IlutchcsorCs  Exposition  of  the  Minor  Prophets, 
vol.  i.  pp.  205,  233. 

'*  The  General  Assembly  of  St.  Andrews,  in  1642,  passed  "an  act  against  using 
ministers'  names  in  any  of  the  public  papers,  without  their  own  consent."     Steven- 
soti's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  503. 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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ion,  were  completely  successful.  Indeed,  they  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise,  seeing  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  who- 
ever gainsaid  the  clergy,  would  be  visited,  not  only  with  tempo- 
ral penalties,  but  also  8i3iritual  ones.  For  such  a  crime,  there 
was  punishment  here,  and  there  was  punishment  hereafter. 
The  preachers  willingly  fostered  a  delusion  by  which  they  bene- 
fited. They  told  their  hearers,  that  what  was  spoken  in  the 
pulpit  was  binding  upon  all  believers,  and  was  to  be  regarded 
as  immediately  proceeding  from  the  Deity.^"  This  proposition 
being  established,  other  propositions  naturally  followed.  The 
clergy  believed  that  they  alone  were  privy  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge,  they  could 
determine  what  any  man's  future  state  would  be.^^  Going  still 
further,  they  claimed  the  power,  not  only  of  foretelling  his  future 
state,  but  also  of  controlling  it  ;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that,  by  their  censures,  they  could  open  and  shut  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  ^^  As  if  this  Averc  not  enough,  they  also 
gave  out  that  a  word  of  theirs  could  hasten  the  moment  of 
death,  and  by  cutting  off  the  sinner  in  his  prime,  could  bring 
him  at  once  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God." 

"'  "  Directions  for  a  believer's  wallc,  given  by  Christ's  ministers  from  his  word, 
.ire  his  own,  and  arc  accounted  by  him  as  if  he  did  immediately  speak  them  himself." 
Dicr/iain.i  lixposilion  of  tlce  Song  of  SuloiH07i,  Yi.  lO'l.  I  (juote  from  the  Glasgow 
reprint  of  17S'8.  That  my  references  may  be  easily  verilictl,  and  any  error,  if  error 
there  be,  detected,  I  mention  t'.iat  the  exact  edition  used  will,  in  every  case,  be 
found  specified  in  the  List  of  Authors  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  But,  if  it 
will  give  the  reader  any  additional  confidence,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  that  I  am 
always  scrupulously  careful  in  reference  to  quotations,  having  looked  out  each  pas- 
sage afiesh,  as  the  sheets  came  from  the  printer's  hands.  Home  of  the  circumstances 
narrated  in  this  chapter  are  so  monstrous,  tluit  I  ho|)c  to  be  excused  in  saying  that 
I  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  secure  their  literal  accuracy. 

^'  "Yea,  such  was  their  arrogance,  that,  as  if  they  had  been  privy  to  the  coun- 
cils of  God,  or  the  dispensers  of  his  vengeance  to  the  woild,  they  presumed  to  pro- 
nounce upon  their  future  state,  and  doomed  them,  both  body  and  soul  to  eternal 
torments."  Wisharl's  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Mmitroxe,  p.  '237.  "  Yc  heard  of 
me  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  'Rutherford's  liclir/ious  Letters,  \k  10.  "I  am  free 
from  the  blood  of  all  men ;  for  I  have  comnmuicated  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of 
God."  /!/«/.,  p.  IDl.  "This  is  the  groat  business  of  Gospel  Ministers,  to  declare  tlic 
whole  counsel  of  God."  Jlaliihurton's  Ureal  Concern  of  ,S(ilriitio>i,  p.  4.  "Assert- 
ing that  he  had  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  had  koeped  nothing  back." 
Life  of  the  Jicv.  Alexander  Pedcn,  p.  41,  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker's  Biojraphia  Fresbytc- 
riana. 

"  "The  power  of  the  keys  is  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  church,  wherewith 
not  only  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  i)Ut  also  to  cliurch  censures,  (sic)  they  open 
and  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  J>ick.<io)t's  Trutlis  Vietori/  over  Error,  p.  282. 
"To  preach  the  Word,  impugne,  rebuik,  admonishc,  e:;hort  and  correct,  and  that 
under  no  less  painc  then  casting  both  liodie  and  ;?ouU  into  cternall  hells  fire." 
Forbes'  Ccrtainc  Records  toueliimj  the  Rstiite  of  the  Kirk,  ]).  510.  "  The  next  word."), 
'Whatsoever  yc  shall  bind  on  Earth  shall  he  bound  in  Heaven,'  being  spoken  to  the 
Apostles,  and  in  them  to  other  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ."  Gillespie's  Aaron's  Rod 
Blossominf/,  p.  SCO.  "The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven"  ....  "arc  com- 
mitted and  intrustcy!!  to  the  pastors  and  other  ruling  officers  of  the  Church."  Jbid., 
p.  2C0. 

'°  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  and  make  you  ready  for  meeting  the  Lord ; 
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Utterly  horrible  as  such  a  pretension  now  appears,  it  v^^as 
made,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  advantage  ;  and  nu- 
merous instances  are  recorded,  in  which  the  people  believed 
that  it  was  strictly  enforced.  The  celebrated  John  Welsh,  sit- 
ting one  night  at  table,  round  which  a  party  were  assembled  at 
supper,  began  to  discourse  to  the  company  respecting  the  state 
of  their  souls.  Those  who  were  present  listened  with  humility; 
but  to  this  general  feeling  there  was  one  exception.  For,  it  so 
happened  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  was  in  the  room,  and  he,  of 
course,  disagreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Presby- 
terian divine.  If  he  had  been  a  cautious  man,  he  would  have 
kept  his  disagreement  to  himself ;  but  being  a  hot-headed 
youth,  and  being  impatient  at  seeing  a  single  person  engross 
the  conversation,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  not  only  ridiculed 
Welsh,  but  actually  made  faces  at  him.  Thereupon,  Welsh 
charged  the  company  to  take  heed,  and  see  what  the  Lord  was 
about  to  do  to  him  who  mocked.  Scarcely  had  this  threat  been 
uttered,  when  it  was  carried  into  execution.  He  who  had  dared 
to  jest  at  the  minister,  suddenly  fell,  sank  under  the  table,  and 
died  there  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  party.^" 


I  have  often  summoned  you,  and  now  I  summon  jou  again,  to  compear  before  your 
Judge,  to  make  a  reckoning  of  your  life."  Rutherford's  Religious  Letters^  p.  235. 
"Mr.  Cameron,  musing  a  little,  said,  '  You,  and  all  who  do  not  know  my  God  in 
mercy,  sliall  know  him  in  his  judgments,  which  shall  be  sudden  and  surprising  in  a 
few  days  upon  you  ;  and  I,  as  a  sent  servant  of  Jesus  Ciirist,  v.hosc  commission  I 
bear,  and  whose  badge  I  wear  upon  my  breast,  give  you  warning  and  leave  you  to 
the  justice  of  God.'  Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  said  Andrew,  being  in 
perfect  health,  took  his  breakfast  plentifully,  and  before  he  rose  fell  a  vomiting,  and 
vomited  his  heart's  blood  in  the  very  vessel  out  of  which  he  had  taken  his  break- 
fast ;  and  died  in  a  most  frightful  manner."     Howie's  Bioyrapliia  Scoticana,  p.  40o. 

^°  Sitting  at  supper  with  the  Lord  Ochiltree  (who  was  uncle  to  Mr.  Welsh's  wife), 
as  his  manner  was,  he  entertained  the  company  with  godly  and  edifying  discourse, 
which  was  well  received  by  all  the  company  save  only  one  debauched  Popish 
young  gentleman,  who  sometimes  laughed,  and  sometimes  mocked  and  made  faces  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Welsh  brake  out  into  a  sad  abrupt  charge  upon  all  the  company  to 
be  silent,  and  observe  the  work  of  the  Lord  upon  that  profane  mocker,  which  they 
should  presently  behold :  upon  which  inmiediately  the  profane  wretch  sunk  down 
and  died  beneath  the  table,  but  never  returned  to  life  again,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  company."  Historii  of  Mr.  John  Wchh^  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ayr,  in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.  p.  2*J.  ''  Mr.  Welsh  being  by  the  Captainc,  set  at 
the  upper  end,  intcrtained  the  company  with  grave  and  edifying  discourse  which  all 
delighted  to  hear,  save  this  young  Papist  who  with  laughter  and  derision  laboured 
to  silence  him,  which  was  little  regarded  by  Mr.  Welsh.  But  after  supper  while  the 
guests  sate  a  little,  this  youth  stood  up  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  while 
Mr.  Welsh  proceeded  from  grave  to  gracious  entertainment  of  his  company,  the 
youth  came  to  that  height  of  insolence  as  with  the  finger  to  point  at  him  and  with 
the  face  to  make  flouting  grimaces,  whereby  he  grieved  the  holy  man,  so  as  oii  a 
suddain  he  was  forced  to  a  silence.  The  whole  company,  who  liad  heard  him  with 
delight,  were  silent  witli  him.  Within  a  little,  Mr.  Welsh,  as  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  broke  forth  into  these  words  :  '  Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  God  is  provoked 
against  us,  and  I  shall  intreat  you  not  to  be  afraid  to  sec  what  God  shall  do  among 
you  before  you  rise  from  the  table,  for  he  will  smite  some  of  you  with  death  before 
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This  happened  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  being 
bruited  abroad,  ic  became  a  great  terror  to  all  evil-doers.  But, 
after. a  time,  its  cfFeet  appears  to  have  been  weakened  ;  since 
another  man  was  equally  rash  some  forty  or  fifty  years  after- 
Avards.  It  seems  that  a  Scotch  clergyman,  of  considerable 
repute,  Mr,  Thomas  Hog,  was,  like  Welsh,  sitting  at  supper, 
when  it  so  chanced  that  the  servant  forgot  to  lay  the  knives, 
Mr,  Hog,  thinking  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one,  observed 
that  such  forgetfulness  was  of  little  moment,  and  that,  while 
we  thought  so  much  of  our  comforts  here,  it  was  far  more 
necessary  to  consider  our  condition  hereafter,  A  gentleman 
present,  amused,  either  by  tlic  manner  of  Mr,  Hog,  or  by  the 
skill  with  which  he  introduced  the  topics  of  his  own  profession, 
was  unable  to  restrain  himself,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter.  The  minister,  however,  was  not  to  be  checked,  and 
he  continued  after  such  a  fashion  that  the  laughter  was  repeat- 
ed louder  than  ever.  At  length  Mr.  Hog  turned  round,  and 
told  his  merry  comrade  that  very  shortly  he  should  seek  for 
mercy,  but  find  it  not.  That  same  night,  the  scofter  was  taken 
ill,  and  in  great  alarm  sent  for  Mr,  Hog.  It  was,  however, 
useless.  Before  the  clergyman  could  reach  his  room,  the  sinner 
was  lying  dead,  a  lost  and  ruined  man.^ ' 

you  go  hence'  All  vrore  silently  astonished,  waitings  to  see  the  issiio  with  fear. 
And  while  every  man  feared  himselfe,  except  the  insolent  youth,  he  fel  down  dead 
suddenly  at  the  foot  of  the  table  to  sliew  the  i)owcr  of  God's  jealousie  against  the 
mockers  of  his  Spirit  and  ibe  offers  of  his  grace."  Flcmlnrfs  FuJjillliiy  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, pp.  ST4,  375, 

41  "  When  they  sat  doun  to  supper,  it  seems,  knives  were  forgote ;  and  when  the 
servant  was  rebuked,  Mr.  Hogg  said,  there  was  noc  matter,  for  he  liad  one  in  his 
pocket,  and  it  was  a  necessary  companion  for  a  travailer;  and,  ns  his  use  was  upon 
evry  thing,  lie  took  occasion  to  raise  a  spirituall  di.'^course  from  it:  'If  we  wer  soc 
careful!  about  accommodation.^  in  our  way  here,  what  care  should  we  take  in  our 
spirituall  journey!'  and  the  like;  at  which  the  lactour  takes  a  kink  of  laugliiiig, 
Mr,  Hogg  looked  at  liim  with  a  fi-own,  and  went  on  in  his  discourse.  "Within  a 
lille,  at  somewiiat  or  other,  he  laughed  out  yet  louder,  and  ^'.r.  Hogg  stoped  a  lille, 
and  looked  him  very  stern  in  the  face,  and  went  on  in  his  discourse,  upon  the  free 
grace  of  God  ;  and,  at  some  expression  or  other,  the  man  fell  a  laughing  and  flouting 
very  loud :  Upon  which  Mr.  Hogg  stoped,  and  directed  his  discourse  to  him,  to  this 
purpose :  'Alace  ! '  sayes  lie,  'my  soul  is  afflicted  to  say  what  I  must  say  to  you,  sir, 
and  I  am  constrained  and  pressed  in  spirit  to  say  it,  and  cannot  help  it.  Sir,  you 
\iou  dispise  the  grace  of  God,  and  mock  at  it;  but  I  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  that  very  shortly,  when  you  (will)  seek  anc  offer 
of  grace,  but  shall  not  fiud  it!  '  I'pon  which  the  man  arose,  laughing  and  tlouting, 
and  went  to  his  room.  After  he  was  away,  the  lady  asked  Mr.  Hogg,  '^Vllat  lie 
thought  would  come  upon  him?  He  answered,  he  kneu  noe  more  then  he  had  said, 
and  that  he  was  constrained  and  oblidged  to  say  it  against  his  inclination ;  and  he 
could  not  aecompt  for  some  of  these  impressions  he  sometimes  felt,  and  after  Provi- 
dences would  clear,  and  that  shortly ;  but  what  it  was,  when,  or  where,  he  kneu  not; 
The  man  told  some  of  the  servant-!  that  a  phanatick  Minister  had  been  ]u-onouncing 
a  curse  on  him,  l)ut  he  did  not  value  him  nor  it  either.  After  Mr,  Hogg  had  been 
eomtime  with  the  lady,  he  went  to  his  room  ;  and  after  he  had,  as  he  used  to  doe, 
ipcnt  some  time  in  prayer,  he  putt  off  his  cloaths,  aHd  just  as  he  was  stepping  into 
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Nor  was  it  merely  in  private  houses  that  such  examples 
were  made.  Sometimes  the  clerg5'man  denounced  the  offender 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  punishment  was  as  public  as  the 
offence.  It  is  said  that  Gabriel  Semple,  when  preaching,  had 
a  strange  habit  of  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  that  this  excited 
the  mirth  of  a  drunken  man,  who  went  into  the  church,  and,  by 
way  of  derision,  put  out  his  tongue  also.  But,  to  his  horror, 
he  found  that,  though  he  could  put  it  out,  he  could  not  draw 
it  in  again.  The  result  was,  that  the  tongue  stiffened  ;  it  lost 
all  sensibility  ;  and,  paralysis  coming  on,  the  man  died  a  few 
days  after  his  transgression.  ^'^ 

Occasionally,  the  penalty  was  less  severe,  though  the  mir- 
acle was  equally  conspicuous.  In  1682,  a  certain  woman  took 
upon  herself  to  scold  the  famous  divine,  Peden,  who  was  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
"  I  wonder,"  said  that  eminent  man,  "  I  wonder  your  tongue  is 
not  sore  with  so  much  idle  clatter."  She  indignantly  replied, 
that  she  had  never  suffered,  either  from  a  sore  tongue,  or  from 
a  sore  mouth.  He  told  her  that  she  soon  would.  And  the 
consequence  of  his  saying  so  was,  that  her  tongue  and  gums 
swelled  to  that  degree,  that  for  some  days  she  was  unable  to 
take  her  usual  food.^^ 

She  escaped  with  her  life  ;  others  were  more  sharply  han- 
dled. A  clergyman  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon 
by  three  gentlemen  leaving  the  church.  It  is  not  stated  that 
there  w^as  any  thing  offensive  in  their  manner  ;  but  their  object 
in  going  was  to  amuse  themselves  at  some  fair  or  race,  and  the 

liis  bedd,  a  servant  comes  and  knocks  at  the  dore  and  crycs,  'For  the  Lord's  sake» 
Mr.  Hogg,  come  doun  staire?,  presently,  to  the  factour's  room!'  He  put  on  his 
cloaths,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  came  <ioun,  but  the  wretch  was  dead  before  be 
reached  him!"  Analccta^  or  Materials  for  a  History  of  Remarkable  Providences, 
tnostly  relating  to  Scotch  Ministers  and  Christians,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow, 
vol.  J.  pp.  265,  2G6.  Compare  The  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  in  Howie's  Biographia, 
p.  513,  where  a  version  is  given,  slightly  different,  but  essentially  the  eame. 

*-  "  He  tells  me,  tliat  when  in  the  South  country,  hu  heard  this  story,  which  was 
not  doubted  about  Gcddart"  (i.  e.  Jedburgh) :  "  }ilr.  Gabriel  Bcniplc  had  gote  a  hub- 
itc,  when  speaking  and  preaching,  of  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  licking  his  lipps 
very  frequently.  Ther  was  a  fellou  that  used  to  ape  him,  in  a  way  of  mock;  and 
one  day,  in  a  drukeu  caball,  he  was  aping  him  and  putting  out  his  tongue  ;  and  it 
turned  stiffe  and  sensless,  and  he  could  not  drau  it  in  again,  but  in  a  feu  daycs  dyed. 
This  accompt  is  soe  odd,  that  I  wish  I  may  have  it  conlirmed  from  other  hands." 
Wodruui's  Analccta,  voL  ij.  p.  187. 

"  "  About  the  same  time,  wading  Douglas-water  very  deep,"  (he)  "  came  to  a 
house  there ;  the  goodwifo  of  the  house  insisted  (as  most  part  of  women  do  not  keep 
a  bridle-hand)  in  chiding  of  him  ;  which  made  him  to  fret,  and  said,  I  wonder  that 
your  tongue  is  not  core  with  so  much  idle  clatter.  She  said,  I  never  had  a  sore 
tongue  nor  mouth  all  my  days.  Ho  said,  It  will  not  be  long  so.  Accordingly,  bet 
tongue  and  gooms  swelled  so,  that  she  coidd  get  no  meat  taken  for  some  days." 
Accoiuit  of  tlic  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  p.  93,  in  vol.  ii.  of  WaU:cr''$ 
Biographia  Presbgteriana, 
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minister,  no  doubt,  thought  that  they  should  have  been  content 
^vith  tlio  gratification  of  hearing  him.  At  all  events,  he  Avas 
dissatisfied,  and,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  he  censured  their 
>"onduct,  and  threatened  them  with  the  divine  displeasure. 
His  words  wore  remembered,  and,  to  the  awe  of  his  parishioners, 
every  tittle  was  fulfillod.  Of  the  three  gentlemen,  all  died  vio- 
lent deaths  ;  one  of  them  broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  his 
horse,  and  another  was  found  in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut.'*' 
Cases  of  this  sort  were  frequent  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  in  that  credulous  age  they  were  firmly  believed 
and  widely  circulated,  the  ])o\ver  of  the  clergy  was  consolidated 
by  them.  The  Laird  of  Hilton  once  ventured  to  pull  a  minis- 
ter out  of  a  pulpit  which  was  not  his  own,  and  into  which  he 
had  unlawfully  intruded.  "  For  the  injury  you  have  done  to 
the  servant  of  God,"  cried  the  enraged  preacher,  "  you  shall  be 
brought  into  this  church  like  a  sticked  sow."  And  so  indeed 
he  was.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  Hilton  became  entangled  in  a 
quarrel,  was  run  through  the  body,  and  his  corpse,  still  bleed- 
ing, was  carried  into  the  very  church  where  the  outrage  had  been 
committed.^'' 

"  "I  licar  from  Lady  nonrictt  Campbell,  who  was  present  at  a  Communion  at 
Jcddart  (Jcdburj^h),  some  years  before  Mr.  Gabriel  Scinple's  death,  that,  either  on 
the  fast  day,  or  iSaturnday,  thcr  wcr  three  gcntlmen  cither  in  the  parish  or  noturely 
];nouen  thereabout,  who  rose  in  tiie  time  of  the  last  sermon,  and  witli  their  scrvauta 
went  out  of  (the  church),  cither  to  .some  fair  or  some  race,  not  far  off.  After  ser- 
mon, when  Mr.  Scmple  rose  to  give  the  ordinary  advcrtisnicnt.s,  ho  began  with 
taking  nottice  of  this,  and  said,  ho  had  remarked  three  gcntlmen  rise  in  time  of 
sermon,  and  contemptuously  and  boldly  leave  God's  .service  to  goe  to  a  fair,  or  race, 
as  he  supposed ;  but  sayes,  '  It's  born  in  upon  me,  and  I  am  j)ers\vadcd  of  it,  the 
Lord  will  not  suffer  them  to  goe  oli'lime,  without  some  remarkable  judgment,  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  most  part  that  have  seen  them  committ  the  .«in,  will  not 
liear  oi'thc  punishment  of  such  open  despite  to  the  ordinances  of  Chri.<t.'  This  j)er- 
cmptoryness  did  very  much  surjjiize  Lady  Il(enriett),  and  coming  home  fiotn  ser- 
mon v.ith  my  Lord  Lothian  and  his  Lady,  in  coach,  she  expressed  her  surprize  at  it. 
My  Lord  Lothian  said,  'The  Minister  is  a  man  of  God,  and  I  am  perswaded  not  one 
v,or;l  of  his  will  fall  to  the  ground! '  Within  .'■omc  feu  moneths,  my  Lord  or  my 
Lady,  writing  to  Lady  IJ(enriett),  signifyed  to  her,  that  one  of  these  genthiien  was 
found  in  his  roont,  (if  I  forgctt  not),  with  his  throat  cutt ;  and  a  second,  being  druidi, 
fell  offiiis  horse,  and  broke  his  neck;  and  some  while  after,  slice  heard  the  third 
had  dyed  some  violent  death."      Wodrouj's  Analccta,  vol.  i.  pp.  34-1,  345. 

*'"  "In  the  time  of  sermon,  the  Laird  of  Ililtoun  comes  in,  and  charges  liim  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  to  come  out  ol'(lhe)  pulpite,  in  the  lung's  name.  Mr.  Doug- 
lassc  refused;  whereupon  the  Laird  comes  to  the  ]ml|)it,  iuid  pulls  him  out  by  force! 
When  lie  sau  ho  behoved  to  yeild,  he  said,  'Hiltoun.  for  this  injury  yo\i  have  done 
to  the  servant  of  God,  knou  what  you  are  to  meet  witii!  In  a  litlo  time  you  shall 
be  brought  into  thi.s  very  church,  like  a  sticked  sou! '  And  in  some  litle  time  after, 
Hilton  was  run  throu  the  body,  and  dyed  by,  if  I  mistake  not,  Annandale's  brother, 
either  in  a  doucll  or  a  drunken  toilzie,  and  his  eor[)cs  v.er  brought  in,  all  bleeding, 
into  that  church.  '  Touch  not  mine  annoyntcd,  and  doe  my  jirojihcts  noe  harm!  "* 
Wodnnos  Analccta,  vol.  ii.  p.  L'l.  In  the  tame  work  (vol.  iv.  p.  2f>S),  the  IJcvcrend 
Mr.  AVodrow  writes,  that  lie  had  been  .snl)sef|uently  informed,  "  that  the  story  is 
very  true  about  the  dcnuntiation  ujion  the  Laird  of  Ililtoun,  as  I  have  (I  think)  pub- 
lished it;  and  ther  is  a  man  yet  alive  v.ho  was  witnes  to  it,  and  in  tiio  church  at  iho 
time." 
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Even  when  a  clergyman  was  in  prison,  he  retained  the  same 
power.  His  authority  vras  delegated  to  him  from  on  high,  and 
no  temporal  misfortune  could  curtail  it.  In  1673,  the  Keverend 
Alexander  Pcden,  when  in  confinement,  heard  a  young  girl 
laughing  at  him  outside  the  door  of  his  room,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  those  vociferous  devotions,  for  which  he  v/as  cele- 
brated. The  mirth  of  the  poor  child  cost  her  dear.  Peden 
denounced  against  her  the  judgment  of  God.  In  consequence 
of  that  denunciation,  the  wind  blew  her  from  a  rock  on  which 
she  was  walking,  and  swept  her  into  the  sea^  where  she  was 
quickly  drowned,''^ 

Sometimes  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy  extended  to  the 
innocent  offspring  of  the  man  who  had  offended  them.  A  cer- 
tain minister,  whose  name  has  not  been  preserved,  met  with 
opposition  in  his  parish,  and  fell  into  pecuniary  and  other  difld- 
culties.  He  applied  for  aid  to  a  trader,  who,  being  wealthy, 
ouoht,  he  thoudit,  to  afford  him  assistance.  The  trader,  how- 
ever,  thought  otherwise,  and  refused.  Upon  this,  tne  clergy- 
man declared  that  God  would  visit  him.  The  result  was,  that 
his  business  not  only  declined,  but  his  mind  became  impaired, 
and  he  died  an  idiot.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Both  his  sons  v/ent  mad.  One  of  his  daughters,  likewise,  lost 
her  reason.  The  other  daughter  being  married,  even  her  hus- 
band became  destitute,  and  the  children  of  that  marriage  be- 
came beggars,  that  the  heinous  crime  might  be  visited  to  the 
third  generation.^'' 

*"  "While  piisoncr  in  the  Cass,  one  Sabbath  morning,  being  about  the  publick 
worship  of  Goil,  a  young  lass,  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  came  to 
the  chamber-door,  mocking  v,itli  loud  laughter:  He  said,  Poor  thing,  thou  mocks 
and  laughs  at  the  worship  of  God;  but  ere  long,  God  shall  write  such  a  sudden,  sur- 
prising judgment  on  thee,  that  shall  stay  thy  laughing,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  it. 
Very  shortly  there:ifter,  she  was  walking  upon  the  rock,  and  there  came  a.  blast  of 
wind,  and  swccpcd  her  off  the  rock  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  lost."  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pcden,  p.  43,  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker's  Biograjjhia  Preshytc- 
rlana.     Sec  also  Howie's  Bioe/niphia  Frcshyteriana^  p.  487. 

*•  "  He  (Mr.  Fordyce,  in  Aberdeen)  tells  me  this  following  accompt,  which  he 
had  from  personal!  observation:  When  he  lived  near  Frazerburge,  in  the  North, 
there  wag  a  Minister  setled  there  jure  dcvoluio,  the  touu  being  biggottcd  against 
Presbytery  to  a  pitch,  and  only  tv/o  or  three  that  had  any  seeming  liking  that  way. 
After  the  Minister  is  setled,  he  expected  much  cncouragment  from  one  Gugstoun, 
I  think  his  name  was,  who  had  professed  much  respect  for  him  and  that  way.  A 
while  after,  in  some  difficulty,  the  Minister  came  to  him,  and  desired  his  counte- 
Jiancc  and  assistance  in  the  dillicuhy.  lie  at  hrst  put  the  Minister  olV  with  delay; 
and  within  a  litle  plainly  mocked  him,  and  would  doe  nothing.  The  Minister  came 
from  him  to  my  informer,  who  lived  a  litle  from  tlie  place,  and  gave  him  aue  ac- 
count (of)  what  had  befallen  him,  and  said,  'I  expected  much  from  that  man,  and 
rcaconcd  upon  his  help  and  assistance,  in  soe  comfortless  a  setlemeiit  r.s  I  have  ven- 
tured on;  and  he  has  not  only  disappointed  me,  but  mocked  me!  '  And  the  Minis- 
ter was  like  to  sink  under  the  thoughts  of  this  carriage ;  and  after  some  silence,  he 
eaid,  very  pcreraptorly,  'I  am  much  mistaken,  yea,  I'le  say  it,  God  hath  sent  mo, 
and  spoken  by  me.     God  will  visitc  that  man,  and  something  more  than  ordinary 
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To  prosecute  a  minister,  or  even  to  assert  one's  rights  against 
him  before  a  civil  tribunal,  was  not  only  a  hazard,  but  a  certam 
ruin.  About  the  year  1G65,  James  Fraser  was  sued  in  a  court 
of  law  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  said  to  be  due  from  his  father's 
estate.  As  usually  happens  in  these  cases,  the  party  sued,  con- 
sidered that  he  was  unjustly  treated,  and  that  his  opponent 
had  no  right  to  make  the  claim.  So  far,  all  was  natural.  But 
the  peculiarity  was,  that  Fraser,  against  whom  the  action  was 
brought,  was  a  young  man  ])reparing  for  the  ministry,  and, 
therefore,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Providence. 
Such  an  one  was  not  to  be  vexed  with  impunity  ;  and  we  are 
assured  by  Fraser  himself,  that  God  specially  interposed  to  pre- 
vent his  ruin  ;  that  one  of  his  opponents  was  made  unable  to 
appear  in  court,  and  that  the  Lord,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
others,  put  them  to  death,  in  order  that  every  obstacle  might 
be  at  once  removed.*^ 


will  befall  liim  and  his ! '  My  informer  Tvas  very  much  stunned  and  grieved  at  such 
a  peremptory  declaration.  However,  it  was  accomplished,  to  my  iulormer's  per- 
ponall  knowledge.  The  man  was  a  trader,  who  was  very  rich,  wortli  near  four  or 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  stock.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Within  some  litie  time,  one  of  liis  sons  turned  distracted,  and  I  think  continoucs 
see  still.  The  other  son,  in  some  distemper,  turned  silly,  and  litle  better,  and 
dyed.  His  daughters,  one  was  marycd,  and  her  husband  lost  all  his  stock  at 
sea,  twice  or  thrice;  his  good-father  stocked  him  once  or  twice,  and  all  was  still 
lost,  and  they  and  their  children  are  miserable.  The  other  daughter  fell  into  a  dis- 
temper, wherein  she  lost  her  reason.  The  man  himself,  after  that  time,  never 
throve;  his  means  Wiisled  away  insensibly;  and  throu  all  things,  he  fell  under 
melanclioly,  and  turned  silly,  and  dyed  stu[)ide.  All  this  fell  out  in  some  feu  years 
after  what  passed  above;  and  my  relator  kneu  all  this  particularly,  and  had  occasion 
to  be  upon  the  man's  bussiness  and  all'airs."  Wodrotvs  Analccta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175,  176. 
See  also,  in  another  work  by  this  eminent  Scotch  divine,  an  account  of  wliat  happened, 
when  "a  rash  young  man"  having  destroyed  the  jiropcrty  of  a  clergyman,  named 
Boyd,  "it  was  observed  that  that  family  did  never  thrive  afterwards,  but  were  in 
a  decaying  condition  till  they  are  reduced  almost  to  r.othing."  Wodrow's  Collecliom 
upon  tlic  Lircs  of  M'Lnislcra  of  the  Chun-k  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  21.5. 

"  See  Fraser'.s  Life  of  Himself,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Select  Biographtes,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.  "Natliing  now  remained  of  all  my  father's  great  fortune  but 
a  small  wadset  of  sixteen  clialders,  liferentcd  likewise  by  my  mother.  And  about 
the  same  time  a  new  (though  an  unjust)  adversary  ehnrgcs  both  licr  and  me  for 
3(),000  merks,  and  a  reduction  of  our  rights;  so  that  our  whole  liveliiiood  was  cither 
gone  or  at  the  stake.  For  four  years  did  this  advei-sary  vex  us,  and  was  like  to  have 
undone  us  as  to  our  temporal  condition,  Iiad  not  the  Lord  prevented."  p.  196.  "I, 
ignorant  what  defences  to  make,  had  in  my  company  a  registrate  horning,  wluch  I 
accidentally  and  without  premeditation  (God  putting  it  in  my  mind  at  the  .same  time) 
did  east  in,  by  which  he,  l>eing  the  kings  rebel,  was  incapacitate  from  pursuing  me. 
And  the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  lie  never  after  compoared  to  trouble  me,  by  which 
means  I  was  delivered  from  a  los3  and  a  fishery,  and  had  but  one  court  to  wait 
upon."  p.  'J02.  ".My  condiiioii  during  this  time  was  a  wrestling  condition  with  the 
sons  of  Zf-ruiah  that  were  too  strong  for  me;  little  or  no  overcoming,  yet  violent 
wroptling."  ....  "  For  I  Imnibled  myself  under  tlic  sense  of  the  calamities  of  our 
family,  and  my  own  particular  wants ;  I  besougiit  him  to  I:eep  us  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. And  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lioar;  /ic  di.-.tmvcd  b;/ dcc'Ji  my  chief  adversa- 
ries, I  found  shifts  to  pay  my  many  f>etty  dci)ts,  gained  our  law-action,  and  was  re- 
stored to  some  of  my  ancient  posscssioua  again."  pp.  227,  228. 
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While  stories  of  this  sort  were  generally  believed,  it  was  but 
natural  that  an  opinion  should  grow  up  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  a  minister,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  his  con- 
duct.^* The  clergy,  intoxicated  by  the  j^ossession  of  power, 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  of  arrogance,  that  they  did  not  scruple 
to  declare,  that  whoever  respected  Christ,  was  bound,  on  that 
very  account,  to  respect  them.^"  They  denounced  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  all  who  refused  to  hear  the  opinions  they 
propounded  in  their  pulpits/^  Nor  did  this  apply  merely  to 
persons  who  usually  formed  their  audience.  Such  was  their  con- 
ceit, and  so  greedy  were  they  after  applause,  that  they  would  not 
allow  even  a  stranger  to  remain  in  their  parish,  unless  he,  too, 
came  to  listen  to  what  they  chose  to  say.^^     Because  they  had 

"  "  So  hazardous  a  tbing  it  is  to  meddle  with  Christ's  sent  servants."  Life  of 
Mr.  William  Guthrie^  Minhtcr  at  Fenwick,  by  the  Rev.  William  Dunlop,  reprinted 
in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  G2.  To  arrest  a  clerg3'man  on  a  civil  or  criminal 
process,  was  an  act  full  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  Deity  would  hardly  fail  to  avenge 
it.  This  applied  even  to  the  officers  who  executed  the  arrest,  as  well  as  to  him  by 
whom  it  was  ordered.  See,  fur  instance,  Some  Remarkable  Passages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr.  John  Scmple,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  p.  171  (in  Walkers  Biographia 
Presbyteriana,  vol.  i.).  "  Some  lime  thereafter,  he  gat  orders  to  apprehend  Mr. 
Scmple;  he  intreated  to  excuse  liiui,  for  Mr.  Seniple  was  the  minister  and  man  he 
would  not  meddle  with  ;  for  he  v.as  sure,  if  he  did  that,  some  terrible  mischief  would 
suddenly  befal  him.  Mr.  Arthur  Coupar,  who  was  Mr.  Seniple's  precentor,  told  these 
passages  to  a  Reverend  Minister  in  the  church,  yet  alive,  worthy  of  all  credit,  who 
told  me."  Durham  boasts  that,  "  when  Ministers  have  most  to  do,  and  meet  with 
most  opposition,  God  often  furnisheth  them  accordingly  with  more  boldnesse,  gifts, 
and  assistance  than  ordinary.  Christ's  witnesses  are  a  terrible  party  ;  for  as  few  as 
these  witnesses  are,  none  of  their  opposits  do  gain  at  their  hand ;  whoever  hurteih 
them  shall  in  this  manner  be  killed.  Though  they  be  despicable  in  sackcloth,  yet 
better  oppose  a  king  in  his  strength,  and  giving  orders  from  his  throne  covered  in 
cloath  of  state,  than  them:  though  they  may  burn  some  and  iiiipiisou  others,  yet 
their  opposers  will  pay  sickerly  lor  it.  Tliis  is  not  because  of  any  worth  that  is  in 
them,  or  for  their  own  sake ;  But  1.  for  His  sake  and  for  His  authority  that  sendeth 
them.  2.  for  the  event  of  their  word,  which  will  certainly  come  to  pas-se,  and  that 
more  terribly,  and  as  certainly,  as  ever  any  temporall  judgement  was  brought  on  by 
Moses  or  Elias."     Durham^s  Commc7ifnrie  upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  410. 

'"  "These  who  are  trusted  by  Chiist  to  be  keepers  of  "the  vineyard,  and  his  min* 
isters,  ought  also  to  be  respected  by  the  people  over  whom  they  are  set ;  and  Christ 
allows  this  on  them.  Where  Christ  is  respected  and  gets  his  due,  there  the  keepers 
will  be  respected  and  get  their  due."  Burltanis  E-rposltionof  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
pp.  450,  451.  Fergusson  complacently  says,  tliat  to  afiVont  a  clergyman  by  not  bC' 
lieving  his  statement,  or  "  message,"  as  he  terms  it,  is  a  "  dishonour  done  to  God." 
i'crorw.woji's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  A'l'l. 

"  "As  it  is  true  concerning  vs,  that  necessitie  lyeth  vpon  vs  to  preach,  and  woo 
will  bee  to  vs  if  wee  [)rcach  not;  so  it  is  true  concerning  you,  that  a  uocessitie  lyeth 
vpon  you  to  hcare,  and  woe  will  be  to  you  if  you  heare  7t.ot."  Coupcrs  Heaven 
Opened,  p.  luO. 

"  The  foHouing  order  was  promulgated  by  the  Kirk-Session  of  Aberdeen  on  the 
12th  July  lOoT.  "  Tlie  .said  day,  inrcspect  it  wes  delatit  to  the  sessiouu  that  thair 
is  siudrie  landvart  gcntilhnen  and  vtheris  cnm  to  this  towne,  quha  mackis  thair  resi- 
dence thairin,  and  rosortis  not  to  the  ]ireching  natlu-r  on  Sabotli  nor  vlk  dayos; 
thairfor,  it  is  ordanit  that  thrio  elderis  of  evcrie  quarter  convene  with  the  ministrio 
in  the  ses.-ioun  hous,  immcdiatlie  efter  the  ending  of  the  sermone  on  Tuysday  uixt, 
and  thair  tak  vp  the  names  of  the  gontillmcn  and  vtheris  skipperis  duelling  in  this 
burgh,  quha  kepis  nocht  the  Kirk,  nor  rcsortis  not  to  the  hcring  of  Godis  word; 
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adopted  the  Presbyterian  polity,  they  asserted  that  the  Almighty 
had  never  failed  to  punish  every  one  who  tried  to  supersede 
it  ;^'  and  as  this  was  the  perfection  of  the  church,  those  who 
were  blind  to  its  merits,  were  given  over  to  wrath,  and  M'cre, 
indeed,  the  slaves  of  Satan. ^■'  The  clergy,  who  held  this  lan- 
guage respecting  their  opponents,  exhausted  the  choicest  epi- 
thets of  praise  on  themselves,  and  on  their  own  pursuits. 
When  one  of  them  got  into  the  pulpit,  or  took  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  fmd  words  strong  enough  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  surpassing  importance  of  that  class  of 

and  thair  names  being  taken  vp,  ordains  nnc  ofTtlie  Tninistcris,  witli  a  baiiiic,  to  pas 
vnto  tlianic  andadinoncis  tliame  to  cum  to  tlic  prcicliingi^,  and  kcipthe  Kirk,  vtbcr- 
vaycs  to  reniowc  ttianio  aff  tlie  towne."  Sclectioyis  from  the  AVcort/s-  of  (he  Kirk 
Session,  Pre>ihyl(nj  and  Si/nod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  58.  It  was  not  eiioiigli  to  go  occa- 
sionally to  church;  the  attendance  must  be  regular;  otherwise  the  clergy  were  dis- 
satisfied, and  ptuiislied  tlie  delinquents.  In  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Slrathbogie  it 
is  recorded  that,  on  the  2'Jth  September  16-19,  "Mr.  Johnc  Keidfurd  being  posed 
quhat  diligence  be  had  vsed  to  tiic  Lady  Frcndraught,  reported,  shoe  h.ad  hard  three 
sermons,  and  so,  as  he  thonglit,  siioe  intended  to  continow  ane  hearer.  Tlie  breth- 
eren,  considering  her  long  contiuowcd  contumacie  and  delay  of  her  process,  by 
hclrinri  a  sermon  now  and  then,  thought  not  that  kind  of  heiring  satisfarturie,  quhcr- 
for  Mr.  llobcrt  Watson,  and  Mr.  Kobert  Irving,  ver  ordained  to  goe  witli  Mr.  Johne 
Keidfurd,  and  rcquyre  the  said  I>ady  to  subscryv  the  Covenant,  qulierby  shoe  might 
testilic  her  conformitie  vith  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  quhilk,  if  shoe  refused,  the  said 
Mr.  Johno  vas  ordained  to  pronuncc  tlie  sentence  of  excommunicatioun  agaiust  liir 
before  the  Provinciall  Assemblie,  as  he  void  be  answerable  tlurto."  Extracts  from 
tlie  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathboeiic,  p.  11.5.  Neither  distance,  nor  illness,  might  be 
pleaded  as  a  valid  c.Kcnse.  Under  no  circumstances,  v.ould  the  preachers  tolerate 
the  afl'ront  of  any  one  displaying  an  nmviilingness  to  hear  their  sermons.  In  1050, 
"  compeired  the  Lord  t)lipliant,  being  summondit  for  not  kecjjing  his  parish  kirk  of 
Abercherdour,  vho  declared  his  inabililie  of  bodic  many  tyincs,  and  the  want  of 
houses  for  accommodating  liiin  and  his  familieso  iarr  di.-tant  from  the  same,  vas  the 
onlic  cans,  quliilk  he  promised  to  amend  in  tym  comming.  Mr.  John  Keidfurd 
ordained  to  report  the  same  to  the  presbytrie,  and  vpon  his  continowed  absence,  to 
processc  liim."  Presbytery  Book  of  Stralhbogic,  p.  140.  Sec  more  on  this  subject 
in  Registers  of  the  J^resbytery  of  Lanark,  pp.  5,  33,  C7  ;  Minnies  of  the  J^rcsbyieries 
of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar,  pp.  07,  08,  90,  153;  Minutes  of  Hie  Synod  of  Fife,  ])p. 
18,  55,  132;  and  Spalding's  Jlistory  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  Spalding  alto 
mentions  (p.  Ill)  that  at  Aberdeen,  in  1013,  tlie  clergy  discoursed  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  in  tlio  afternoon;  on  wiiich  occasions,  "  the  peojile  is  com- 
pellit  to  attend  their  Lecturcis,  or  then  cryit  out  against." 

"  "And  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  the  Cluirch  of  Scotland  hath  had  no  detractors, 
but  such  as  were  ignorant  of  her,  or  niis-inforiiied  about  her,  or  wiiom  faction,  par- 
tialitv,  prejudice,  wickedness,  or  love  of  unlawful  liberty  did  inspire;  so  no  person 
or  party  hatli  endeavoured  hithertil  to  root  out  Presbytery,  but  the  Lord  hath  mad;; 
it  a  burdensome  stone  nnto  them."  Xap/itali,  Hif^.  H  2  rev.  "The  Lord's  wrath 
shall  so  meet  his  enemies  in  the  teeth,  wheresoever  they  turn,  that  they  shall  be 
forced  to  forsake  their  pursuing  of  the  Church."  Dickson's  IJxplicalion  oftlu  First 
Fifty  Psalms,  p.  115. 

"  "The  true  children  of  the  Kirk  arc  indeed  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  and 
princes  indeed,  wherever  they  live,  in  comparison  of  all  other  men  vho  are  but  the 
ijeastly  slaves  of  Satan."  JJickson's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms,  p.  312. 
Another  high  authority  carefully  identilios  "  the  true  religion"  wiih  "  the  true  jms- 
byterial  profession.''  Sec  An  Enquiry  into  Church  Communion  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Shields,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  St.  Andrews,  p.  126.  Ilia  remark  applies  to  the 
"  Burgess-oaths." 
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which  he  was  himself  a  member."  They  alone  knew  the  truth  ; 
they  alone  were  able  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind.  They 
had  their  instruction  direct  from  heaven  ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
tlie  ambassadors  of  Christ  ;  from  him  they  received  their  ap- 
pointment ;  and  since  no  one  else  could  reward  them,  so  no  one 
else  had  a  right  to  rule  them.^"  As  they  were  messengers  sent 
by  the  Almighty,  they  were  rightly  termed  angels,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  people  to  listen  to  their  minister,  as  if  he  really 
were  an  angel  who  had  descended  upon  earth.^^     His  parish- 

"  Fergusson  gives  an  ingenious  turn  to  tliis,  and  says  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
praise  their  own  profession,  not  lor  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  "It 
is  the  duty  of  Christ's  ministers  to  commend  and  magnify  their  office,  not  for  gaining 
praise  and  esteem  to  themselves,  2  Cor.  iii.  1,  but  that  the  malice  of  Satan  and  his 
instruments  may  be  hereby  frustrated,  2  Cor.  xi.  12,  who  labours  to  bring  that 
sacred  calling  into  contempt ;  that  so  it  may  have  the  less  of  success  upon  people's 
hearts."     Fergusmji's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  180. 

'"  "  Neither  is  there  any  mediate  authoritie  betweene  the  Lord  and  his  ambas- 
sadours,  in  the  affaires  of  their  messnge ;  he  only  seudeth  them ;  he  alone  gives 
them  to  be  pastors  and  doctors,  etc. ;  he  alone  shall  judge  them  ;  he  alone  shall  re- 
ward them  ;  to  him  alone  they  must  give  an  accompt  of  their  dispensation  ;  and  he 
himselfe  alone  doth  ininii>diatlie  rule  them  by  his  spirit  and  word."  Forbes'  Ccrtaine 
Records  touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  p.  435.  in  reference  to  these  amazing  pre- 
tensions, the  Scotch  clergy  were  constantly  terming  themselves  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Deity  ;  thereby  placing  themselves  infinitely  above  all  other  men.  See  for  in- 
stance, Durlmm^s  Commentarie  iipon  the  Book  of  the  Jievclaiion,  pp.  8G,  100,  IGO. 
Durham's  Law  Unsealed,  pp.  85,  'Ji3.  Ilahjburton's  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p. 
402.  Fergussonh  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  pp.  17,  273.  Shields'  Enquiry 
into  Church  Communion,  p.  72.  Binning's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 
Abernethg's  Physicko  for  the  Soule,  p.  l'2'2.  Jlonro's  Sermons,  p.  207.  Gillespie's 
Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  pp.  240,  413.  Coupcrs  Heaven  Opened,  p.  1G6.  Ruther- 
ford's Free  JJisputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  41.  Dickso7is 
Truth's  Victory  over  Error,  p.  274.  Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  pp.  50, 
74.  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  420.  Cockburn's  Jacob's  ]'oii',  or 
3fan's  Felicity  and  Duty,  p.  401.  Ilutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  pp. 
4G1,  479. 

^'  "Ministers  are  called  Angels,  because  they  are  God's  Messengers,  intrusted 
by  Him  with  a  higli  and  heavenly  imployincnt ;  and  it  is  a  title  that  should  put 
Ministers  in  mind  of  their  duty,  to  do  God's  will  on  earth  as  the  Angels  do  it  in 
heaven,  in  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  way,  cheerfully,  willingly  and  readily  ;  and  it 
should  put  people  in  mind  of  tJicir  duty,  to  take  this  vjord  of  Ministers'  hands,  as  from 
Angels."  Durham's  Commentarie  upon  the  Book  of  the  Rei'clation,\).  4'JG.  "There- 
fore are  Ministers  called  Angels,  and  Angels,  Jlinisters."  p.  59G.  Cockburn  says 
that  this  is  the  reason  why  "  we  should  behave  ourselves  decently  and  reverently  " 
in  church ;  "  for  if  the  presence  of  Kings  overawe  us,  how  n)uch  more  should  the 
presence  of  God  and  Angels."  Cockburn's  Jacob's  Voio,  or  Man's  Felicity  and  Duty, 
p.  356.  Anotiier  Scotch  divine  asserts  that  he  and  his  brethren  are  able  to  instruct 
the  angels,  and  fi-ee  t])em  from  their  ignorance.  Sec  the  audacious  passage  in  Fcr- 
gusson's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  ISO:  "  This  viay  commend  the  min- 
isters oflh«  gospel  not  n  little  unto  men,  and  beget  reverence  in  them  towards  the 
same,  that  even  the  blessed  angels  arc  in  some  .sort  bettered  by  it,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  respected  by  tiiem :  for  Paul  commendeth  his  office  iVoin  this,  that  by 
occasion  thereof  '  unto  tlie  principalities  and  powers,  was  made  known  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God.'  Thougli  angels  be  most  knowing  creatures,  as  enjoying  the  innnc- 
diate  sight  and  presence  of  God,  Mutt,  xviii.  10,  yet  tlicy  are  ignorant  of  some  things, 
which,  by  God's  iray  of  dispensing  the  Gospel  to  his  church,  they  come  to  a  more  full 
hwwlcdge  of."  After  this,  it  is  a  slight  matter  to  iind  Monro  insisting  that  "  the 
people  should  consider  our  character  aa  the  most  difficult  and  most  eacred."  J/o?i- 
ro's  Serniofis,  p.  202. 
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ioncrs,  therefore,  were  bound,  not  only  to  acknowledge  him  and 
provide  for  hiui,  hut  also  to  submit  to  liim.^^  Indeed,  no  one 
could  refuse  obedience^  who  considered  v;lio  the  clergy  were, 
and  what  functions  they  performed.  Besides  being  ambassadors 
and  angels,  they  were  watchmen,  who  spied  out  every  danger, 
and  whose  sleepless  vigilance  protected  the  faithful.^^^  They 
were  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  earth.  They  were  musicians, 
singing  the  songs  of  sweetness  ;  nay,  they  were  sirens,  who 
sought  to  allure  men  from  the  evil  path,  and  save  them  from 
perishing.^"  They  were  chosen  arrows,  stored  up  in  the  quiver 
of  God.""  They  were  burning  lights  and  shining  torches. 
Without  theui,  darkness  would  prevail ;  but  their  presence  illu- 
mined the  world,  and  made  things  clear."-  Hence  they  were 
called  stars,  which  title  also  expressed  the  eminence  of  their 
office,  and  its  superiority  over  all  others.®^     To  make  this  still 

"  "  lie  is  obliged  to  minister  unto  them  in  the  gospel ;  and  they  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  him,  strengthen  him,  aeknowkdge  him,  communicate  to  him  in  all  good 
things,  and  to  provide  lor  him,"  etc.  JJurltanCs  Com  mad  arte  upon  the  Book  of  t/ic 
Revelation,  p.  90.  That  the  clergy  are  "  rulers  and  governors,"  and  that  their 
business  is  "ruling  and  watching  over  the  flocl<,"  is  likewise  atiinned  in  Giilcapie's 
Ac.ron''s  Rod  li'oxKoniing,  ])p.  17"2,  313.  Compare  The  Correspotidciice  of  the  Jici'. 
Robert  Wodroie,  vol.  i.  p.  181:  "rule  over  the  people  and  speak  the  word;"  and 
Rutherford's  Free  Disputation  ar/ainst  Pretended  Libcrti/of  Conscience,  p.  41  :  "  the 
commanding  power  in  the  Ambassadour  of  Christ."  See  also  the  "  reverential  csti- 
niation  "  inculcaied  in  Bosloii's  Sermons,  p.  180. 

'^  "Called  watchmen  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  ccnlinels  in 
armies  or  cities."  They  are  "Satan's  greatest  eye-sores."  JJiitcheson''s  Expoxilion 
on  the  Minor  Proplicts,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  "They  being  made  watch- 
men, do  thcreljy  become  the  butt  of  Satan's  malice."  .  .  .  "The  Enemy's  piincipal 
design  is  sure  to  be  against  the  watchman,  because  he  prevents  the  surprising  of  his 
people  by  Satau,  at  least  'tis  his  business  to  do  so."  JIalybnrton''s  Great  Concern, 
cf  Salvation,  p.  21.  Compare  Gutlirie's  Considi rations  contribiitinr/  vnto  the  Dis- 
covcry  of  the  Donrjrrs  that  threaten  RcHr/ion,  ji.  2r>'J  ;  Fcrr/usso7i's  F'Tponlion  of  the 
Fpistlen  of  Paul,  pp.  il7,  100;  Darhaiiis  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 'pi). 
278,  413  ;  and   Wudrows  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  jip.  84,  244. 

'"  One  of  tlic  most  popular  of  the  Scotcli  preachers  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
actually  ranks  iiimself,  in  this  respect,  as  doing  the  same  work  as  the  Son  of  God. 
"  Christ  and  his  ministers  are  the  musicians  that  do  apply  their  songs  to  catch  mcn'ti 
cars  and  hearts,  if  so  be  they  may  stop  their  cotnse  and  not  perish.  These  aro 
blessed  syrens  that  do  so."     JJinnincfs  Scrfnons,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

*'  Ilutherford  terms  himself,  "a  chosen  arrow  liiil  in  his  (|nivcr."  Howies  JDio- 
f/raphia  Scoticana,  p.  23i>.  To  rcail  the  co:ir.-c  materialism  contained  in  this  and 
other  extract.",  v.ill,  I  know,  shoelc,  and  so  f.ir  olTi-nd,  many  pure  and  refined  minds, 
whose  feelings  I  would  not  needlessly  wound.  Hut  no  one  can  understand  the  his- 
tory of  the  Scotch  intelh-ct,  who  lefuses  to  enter  into  these  matters;  and  it  is  for 
the  reader  to  choose  whether  or  not  he  will  remain  ignorant  of  what  I,  as  an  histo- 
rian, am  bound  to  disclose,  lli.s  remedy  is  easy.  He  has  only  either  to  tiimt  the 
book,  or  else  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the  next  chapter. 

"  "  The  Lord  callcth  men  to  be  preachei-s,  and  hath  them  in  his  hand  as  starres, 
holding  them  cut  Bomelin)c  to  one  part  of  the  woi-Id,  and  sometime  to  another,  that 
we  may  communicate  light  to  them  that  arc  sitting  in  darkness."  Coujnr's  Heaven 
Opened,  p.  300. 

"  Ministers  nie  called  Stars,  for  these  reasons:  I.  To  nignific  and  point  out  the 
eminence  and  dignity  of  the  oflice,  that  it  is  a  glorious  and  nhineing  oflice.  II.  To 
point  out  what  id  the  cspcciall  end  of  this  olllcc;  It  is  to  give  light:  as  the  use  of 
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more  apparent,  prodigies  were  vouclisafed,  and  strange  lights 
might  occasionally  be  seen,  which,  hovering  round  the  form  of 
the  minister,  confirmed  his  supernatural  mission."  The  pro- 
fane wished  to  jest  at  these  things,  but  they  were  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  ;  and  there  was  a  well-known  case,  in  which,  at 
the  death  of  a  clergyman,  a  star  was  miraculously  exhibited  in 
the  firmament,  and  was  seen  by  many  persons,  although  it  was 
then  midday." 

Nor  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  solitary  occurrence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  usually  happened,  that  when  a  Scotch  minister 
departed  from  this  life,  the  event  was  accompanied  by  portents, 
in  order  that  the  peojile  might  understand  that  something 
terrible  was  going  on,  and  that  they  were  incurring  a  serious, 
perhaps  an  irretrievable,  loss.  Sometimes  the  candles  Avould 
be  mysteriously  extinguished,  without  any  wind,  and  without 
any  one  touching  them."  Sometimes,  even  when  the  clergyman 
was  preaching,  the  supernatural  appearance  of  an  animal  would 
announce  his  approaching  end  in  face  of  the  congregation,  who 
might  vainly  mourn  what  they  were  unable  to  avert."  Some- 
times the   body  of  the  holy  man  would  remain  lor  years  un- 

Stars  is  to  give  light  to  the  world  ;  so  it's  Ministers'  main  imploymcrit  to  shine  and 
give  hght  to  others ;  to  make  the  world,  which  is  a  darlc  night,  to  be  hghtsome." 
Durhani's  Commentarie  vpoii  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  43.  See  also  pp.  151, 
368  ;  and  IHckson^s  2Vuth\s  Victor)/  over  Error,  p.  17G. 

"  The  Rev.  James  Kirkton  says  of  tlie  Rev.  John  "Welsh,  that  some  one  who 
observed  him  walking,  "saw  clearly  a  strange  light  surround  him,  and  hoard  him 
speak  strange  words  about  his  spiritual  joy."  Select  Biographies,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  K.  Tweedie,  vol.  i.  p.  I'l.  But  more  than  this  remains  to  be  told.  The  hearts  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  were  so  lifted  up  willi  pride,  that  they  believed — horrible  to  relate 
— that  they  had  audible  and  verbal  communications  from  the  Almighty  God,  which 
bystanders  could  hear.  One  of  these  stories,  relating  also  to  Welsh,  will  be  found, 
as  tradition  handed  it  down,  in  Jlowic^s  Biographia  Scoticana,  p.  148.  I  cannot 
quote  such  blasphemy  ;  and  those  who  doubt  my  statement  had  better  refer  to  the 
second  edition  of  Uowie's  work,  published  at  Glasgow  in  1781.  It  may  probably  be 
met  with  in  tlie  British  Museum. 

"^  "Mr.  Johne  M'Birnie  at  Aberdeen,  (but  first  at  the  South  Fcrrie,  over  aganis 
the  Gastell  of  Broughtie,)  a  most  zealous  and  painfull  pastor,  a  great  opposer  of 
hierarchic.  He  was  a  shyning  torch  and  a  burning  starrc ;  whereibre  the  Lord  mi- 
raculouslie  made,  at  his  death,  a  starre  to  appcarc  in  heaven  at  the  noonc-tyde  of 
the  day  ;  whilk  many  yit  alive  testifies  that  tiiey  did  cvidentlie  see  it,  (at  Whitsun- 
day lOOy."')     Row  a  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scothmd,  p.  4'Jl. 

°"  Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Barony,  Glasgow,  writes  respecting  his  father, 
Mr.  John  Stirling,  minister  at  Kilbarchan,  that  the  "day  he  was  burrycd  ther  wer 
two  great  candles  burning  in  the  chamber,  and  they  did  go  out  most  surprisingly 
without  any  wind  causing  them  to  go  out."  Analccta,  or  Materials  for  a  History 
of  Remarkable  Providences,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

'"  "  This  night,  (ilanderston  told  me,  that  it  w.is  reported  for  a  truth  at  Bur- 
roustoness,  that  about  six  weeks  since  Mr.  David  Williamson  was  jji-eacliing  in  his 
own  church  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  a  ratton  came  and  .«at 
douu  on  his  Bible.  This  made  him  stopc  ;  and  after  a  little  pause,  he  told  the  con- 
gregation tliat  this  was  a  message  of  God  to  him,  and  broke  oft'  his  sermon,  and 
took  a  formall  fareweel  of  his  people,  and  went  home,  and  continoucs  sick."  Wod- 
row's  Analecta.  vol.  1.  p.  12. 
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cliangod  and  iindecaycd  ;  death  not  having  the  power  over  it 
which  it  would  have  had  over  the  corpse  of  a  common  person.®* 
On  other  occasions,  notice  was  given  him  of  his  death,  years 
before  it  occurred  ;®®  and,  to  strike  greater  awe  into  the  public 
mind,  it  was  remarked,  that  when  one  minister  died,  others 
were  taken  away  at  the  same  lirac,  so  that,  tlie  bereavement 
being  more  widely  felt,  men  might,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
shock,  be  rendered  sensible  of  tlie  inestimable  value  of  those 
preachers  wdiose  lives  were  happily  spared."" 

It  was,  moreover,  generally  understood,  that  a  minister,  dur- 
ing his  abode  in  this  world,  was  miraculously  watched  over  and 
protected.  He  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  angels,  v/ho,  though 
they  did  good  offices  to  all  members  of  the  true  church,  w^ere 
especially  kind  to  the  clergy  f-  and  it  was  well  known,  that 
the  celebrated  Rutherford,  when  only  four  years  old,  having 
fallen  into  a  well,  was  pulled  out  by  an  angel,  who  came  there 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.^'^     Another  clergyman,  who 

""  "The  .=amo  pcr.son"  [1.  c.  tlio  Kcv.  Mr.  White)  "  adds,  that  .«omc  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Brucc's  grave  was  opened,  to  hiy  in  his  grandchil<l,  hirf  body  was  ahnost 
fresh  and  uncorrupted,  to  tlic  great  wonder  of  many  ;  and  if  I  right  remember,  tlie 
grave  was  again  filled  up,  and  another  made.  The  fresh  body  had  no  noisome  smell. 
It  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  after  he  was  buried.  My  informer  was  minister  of 
Larbert  when  this  happened."  Wodrow^s  Life  of£n(cc,  p.  150,  prefixed  to  Brucc's 
Sermons. 

CI  u  yIq  "  (Jolin  Lockhart)  "  tells  me  5Ir.  Robert  Paton,  minister  at  Barnweel, 
his  father-in-lan,  had  a  i)articular  for-notice,  seven  or  eight  years  before,  of  his 
death  :  That  he  signifyod  so  nuicli  to  my  informer.''  ..."  When  my  informer 
came,  he  did  not  apfirehend  any  hazard,  and  signifycd  so  much  to  hi.s  fathcr-in-lau, 
Mr.  Paton.  He  answered,  'John,  John,  I  am  to  dye  at  this  lime;  and  this  is  the 
time  God  warned  me  of,  as  I  told  you.'  In  eight  or  ten  dayes  he  dyed.  Mr.  Paton 
was  a  man  very  much  (beloved)  and  mighty  in  prayer."  Wodrotos  Analccta,  vol. 
iii.  p.  -1.51.  Compare  the  case  of  IIcnder^•on  in  (  Wodroio^s  Corrcxpondcncc,  vol.  iii.  p. 
33,)  where  the  notice  v.as  much  shorter,  but  "all  fell  out  as  he  had  foretold." 

"  "Generally,  I  oltscrve  that  Ministers'  deaths  arc  not  angle,  but  scvcrall  of 
them  together."      Wodrows  Analccta,  vol.  iii.  p.  '27u. 

"  The  Rev.  William  Row  (in  his  Continuation  of  Blair's  Atitobiofjraphi/,  p.  15G) 
says,  "  Without  all  doubt,  though  it  cannot  be  proven  from  Scripture,  that  every 
one  has  a  tutelar  angel,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  good  angels  do  many  good  oflices 
to  the  people  of  God,  cspccialli/  to  /lis  ministers  and  ambassadorSy  which  we  do  not 
.see,  and  do  not  remark  or  know." 

"  "  .Mr.  James  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Robert  Jluir,  and  severall  others  in  the  com- 
pany, agreed  on  this  accompt  of  Mr.  Rutheifonl.  Wlu'ti  iihout  four  years  old,  he 
was  pliiying  about  his  father's  house,  and  a  sifter  of  his,  iioniewhat  older  than  he, 
with  liiiu.  Mr.  Rutherford  fell  into  a  well  Hcverall  fathoms  deep,  and  not  full,  but 
faced  about  with  licucn  stone,  soo  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  body  to  get  up 
almost,  far  less  a  child.  When  he  fell  in,  his  sister  ran  into  the  h.ouse  near  by,  and 
told  that  Samuell  was  falh-n  into  the  well ;  upon  whi.-h  his  father  and  mother  ran 
out,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  grassc  beside  the  well;  and  when  they  asked  him, 
Hou  he  gotc  out?  he  said,  after  he  was  once  at  the  bottome,  he  came  up  to  the 
tope,  and  thcr  was  a  boimy  young  man  pulled  him  out  by  the  hand.  Thcr  was  noo 
body  near  by  at  the  time  ;  and  f-ne  they  coiichnled  it  w;;.'-,  noc  doubt  ano  angell. 
Tlie  Lord  had  mucli  to  doe  with  him."  ]Vodron'\'^  Analccta,  vol.  i.  p.  57.  Sec  also 
vol.  iii.  pp.  8S,  fO,  where  this  circumstance  is  again  mentioned  as  "  a  tradition  ancnk 
film  "  in  the  place  of  Lis  birth. 
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was  in  tlie  habit  of  over-sleeping  himself,  used  to  be  roused 
to  his  duty  in  the  morning,  by  three  mysterious  knocks  at 
his  door,  which,  if  they  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  were 
repeated  close  to  his  bed.  These  knocks  never  failed  on  Sunday, 
and  on  days  when  he  had  to  administer  the  communion  ;  and 
they  lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  until  ho  became 
old  and  infirm,  when  they  entirely  ceased."^ 

By  the  propagation  of  these  and  similar  stories,  in  a  coun- 
try already  prepared  for  their  reception,  the  Scotch  mind  became 
imbued  witli  a  belief  in  miraculous  interposition,  to  an  extent 
which  would  be  utterly  incredible  if  it  were  not  attested  by  a 
host  of  contemporary  and  unimpeachable  witnesses.  The  clerg)', 
partly  because  they  shared  in  the  general  delusion,  and  partly 
because  they  derived  benefit  from  it,  did  every  thing  they  could  to 
increase  the  superstition  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  familiarize 
them  with  notions  of  the  supernatural  world,  such  as  can  only 
be  paralleled  in  the  monastic  legends  of  the  middle  ages.^^ 
How  they  laboured  to  corrupt  the  national  intellect,  and  hov/ 
successful  they  were  in  that  base  vocation,  has  been  hitherto 
known  to  no  modern  reader  ;  because  no  one  has  had  the  j)a- 
tience  to  peruse   their  interminable  discourses,  commentaries, 

"'  "Mr.  Willi.am  Trail,  minister  at***,  tells  rnc  that  bis  fatlicr,  Mr.  "Wiiiiara 
Trail,  niiiiister  at  Borthwick,  used  every  morning,  when  he  had  publick  work  on  his 
hand,  to  hear  three  knocks  at  his  ehamber  dore ;  and  if,  throu  wearyues,  or  heavi- 
ness, he  did  sitt  these,  ther  wer  ordinarily  three  knocks  at  his  bed-head,  wbich  he 
never  durst  sitt,  but  gott  uj)  to  his  work.  This  was  ordinarily  about  three  in  the 
morning.  This,  at  first,  in  his  youth,  frighted  him  ;  but  at  lenth  it  turned  easy  to 
him,  and  he  believed  tliese  knocks  and  awaknings  proceeded  from  a  good  art.  That 
these  never  failed  him  on  Sabbaths  and  at  Communions,  when  he  was  oblidged  to  rise 
early:  Tliat  when  he  turned  old  and  infirm,  toward  the  close  of  his  dayes,  they  in- 
tirely  ceased  and  left  him."  Wodroiv'.t  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  This  work,  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  is  invahial)lc  for  the  history  of  the  Scotch  mind;  being  a  vast  reper- 
tory of  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  clergy,  during  the  seventeentli,  and  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wodrow  was  a  man  of  ability,  ccrtair.ly  above  the 
average;  his  honesty  is  unimpeaeliable,  as  the  jealous  scrutiny  which  the  episco- 
palians have  made  of  his  great  work  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  de- 
cisively ])roves ;  and  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  personal  and  epistolary  com- 
munication with  the  leading  characters  of  liis  age.  I  have,  therefore,  freely  used 
hia  Analecta;  also  his  Collcctio7is  npon  the  Lives  of'Mininters^\i\\\K:\\  is  likewise  in 
four  (juarto  volumes ;  and  his  Corrcspondciice,  in  three  thick  octavo  volumes.  It 
would  be  difiiciilt  to  fiud  a  more  competent  witness  respecting  the  sentiments  of  his 
ecclesiastical  brethren.     It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  candid  one. 

"■*  In  illustration  of  this,  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  following  passage  is,  perhaps, 
|:s  good  as  any.  "Yea,  it  can  hardly  be  instanced  any  great  change,  or  revolution 
in  the  earth,  which  hath  not  had  some  such  extraordinary  herald  going  before. 
Can  the  world  deny  how  sometimes  these  prodigious  signes  have  been  shaped  out 
to  point  at  the  very  nature  of  the  stroke  then  imminent,  by  a  strange  resemblance 
to  the  same,  such  as  a  flaming  sword  in  the  air,  the  appearance  of  armies  fighting 
even  sometimes  upon  the  earth,  to  the  view  of  many  most  sober  and  judicious  on- 
lookers, also  showers  of  blood,  the  noise  of  drumnics,  and  .^ueh  like,  which  are  known 
usuallv  to  go  before  warr  and  commotions."  tiemivg's  FulfiUinq  of  the  Scripture, 
IGSl,  p.  210.  J        ^    ^  r      -I 
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and  the  other  religious  literature  in  which  their  sentiments  are 
preserved.  As,  however,  the  preachers  were,  in  Scotland,  more 
influential  than  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  only  by  com- 
paring their  statements  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  general 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  time,  that  we  can  at  all 
succeed  in  re-constructing  the  history  of  a  period,  which,  to  the 
philosophic  student  of  the  human  mind,  is  full  of  great,  though 
melancholy,  interest.  I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  apology  for 
entering  into  still  further  details  respecting  these  matters  ;  and 
I  hope  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  will  con- 
nect the  past  history  of  Scotland  with  its  present  state,  and  will 
enable  him  to  understand  why  it  is,  that  so  great  a  people  are, 
in  many  respects,  still  struggling  in  darkness,  simjdy  because 
they  still  live  under  the  shadow  of  that  long  and  terrible  night, 
which,  for  mora  than  a  century,  covered  the  land.  It  will  also 
appear,  that  their  hardness  and  moroseness  of  character,  their 
want  of  gaiety,  and  their  indifference  to  many  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  are  traceable  to  the  same  cause,  and  are  the  natural 
product  of  the  gloomy  and  ascetic  opinions  inculcated  by  their 
rehgious  teachers.  For,  in  that  age,  as  in  every  other,  the  clergy, 
once  possessed  of  power,  showed  themselves  harsh  and  unfeel- 
ing masters.  They  kept  the  people  in  a  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage,  inasmuch  as  they  enslaved  mind  as  well  as  body,  and 
not  only  deprived  men  of  innocent  amusements,  but  taught 
them  that  those  amusements  were  sinful.  And  so  thoroughly 
did  they  do  their  work,  that,  though  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  their  su})remacy  began  to  wane,  the  imprint 
of  their  hands  is  every  where  discernible.  The  people  still  bear 
the  marks  of  the  lash  ;  the  memory  of  their  former  servitude 
lives  among  them  ;  and  they  crouch  before  their  clergy,  as  they 
did  of  old,  abandoning  their  rights,  sacrificing  their  independ- 
ence, and  yielding  up  their  consciences,  to  the  dictates  of  an 
intolerant  and  ambitious  priesthood. 

Of  all  the  means  of  intiniidation  employed  by  the  Scotch 
clergy,  none  was  more  efficacious  than  the  doctrines  they  pro- 
])Ounded  respecting  evil  spirits  and  future  punishment.  On 
these  subjects,  they  constantly  uttered  the  most  appalling 
threats.  The  language,  which  they  used,  was  calculated  to 
madden  men  with  fear,  and  to  drive  them  to  the  de])ths  of  de- 
spair. That  it  often  had  this  consequence,  and  produced  most 
fatal  results,  we  shall  presently  see.  And,  what  made  it  more 
effectual  was,  that  it  completely  harmonized  with  those  other 
gloomy  and  ascetic  notions  which  the  clergy  inculcated,  and 
according  to  which,  pleasures  being  regarded  as  sinful,  sufFer- 
in^s  were  resarded  as  religious.     Hence  that  love  of  inflicting 
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pain,  and  that  delight  in  horriblo  and  revolting  ideas,  -udiich 
characterized  the  Scotch  mind  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  prevailing  opinions  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  to  appreciate 
the  resources  which  the  Scotch  clergy  could  wield,  and  the 
materials  with  which  they  built  up  the  fabric  of  their  pov/er. 

It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  vforld  was  overrun  by 
evil  spirits,  who  not  only  went  up  and  down  the  earth,  but  also 
lived  in  the  air,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  tempt  and  hurt 
mankind.''^  Their  number  was  infinite,  and  they  were  to  bo 
found  at  all  places  and  in  all  seasons.  At  their  headvv-as  Satan 
himself,  v/hosc  delight  it  was  to  appear  in  person,  ensnaring  or 
terrifying  every  one  he  met.'^^  With  this  object,  he  assumed 
variou-j  forms.  One  day,  he  would  visit  the  earth  as  a  black 
dog  ;"  on  another  day,  as  a  raven  y^  on  another,  he  would  be 

'^  Dmbam,  after  mentioning  "old  abbacies  or  monasteries,  or  castles  when  walla 
stand  and  none  dwelleth  in  tlieni,"  adds,  "If  it  be  aslied.  If  there  be  snch  a  thing, 
as  the  haunting  of  evill  spirits  in  tliosc  desolate  places?  Vv'c  answer  1.  That  there 
arc  evill  spirits  rangeing  up  and  down  through  the  earth  is  certain,  even  though  hell 
be  their  prison  properly,  yet  have  they  a  sort  of  dominion  and  abode  both  in  the 
earth  and  air;  partly,  as  a  piece  of  their  curse,  this  is  laid  ou  them  to  wander; 
partly,  as  their  exercise  to  tempt  men,  or  bring  spirituall  or  temporall  hurt  to 
them,"  &c.  DuvJiain's  Commentaric  vjwii  the  Booh  of  the  Revelation,  p.  582.  So 
too,  Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  9) :  "We  should  remember  that 
we  sojourn  in  a  world  where  Devils  are,  and  do  haunt  among  us;"  and  Fleming 
{Fulfilliny  of  the  Scripture,  p.  2r'7):  "But  the  truth  itself  is  sure,  that  such  a  party 
is  at  this  day,  encompassing  the  earth,  and  trafficking  up  and  down  there,  to  prove 
which  by  arguments  were  to  light  a  candle  to  let  men  see  that  it  is  day,  while  it  is 
known  what  ordinary  fam'diar  converse  many  have  ihereicithJ''  One  of  their  favourite 
abodes  was  the  Shetland  Islands,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
"almost  every  family  had  a  Broiiny  or  evil  spirit  so  called."  See  the  account  given 
by  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  in  his  work  entitled  A  Brief  Description  of  Orkney,  Zet- 
land, Plfilttland  Firtli,  and  Caithness,  pp.  Ill,  112,  Edinburgh,  1701. 

'■^  "There  is  not  one  whom  he  assaulteth  not."  Abcrnethy^s  Physicke  for  the 
Soule,  p.  101.  "On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  Coupcrs  Jlcaven  Opened,  p. 
273.  Even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  "most  popular  divines"  in  Scotland, 
affirmed  that  Satan  "frequently  appears  clothed  in  a  corporeal  substance."  Memoirs 
of  Charles  Lee  Lewes,  written  by  Himself,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  30,  London,  1805. 

''  "This  night  James  Lochheid  told  me,  that  last  year,  if  I  niistakc  not,  at  the 
Communion  of  Bafron,  lie  was  much  helped  all  day.  At  night,  when  dark  some- 
what, he  went  out  to  the  fcilds  to  pray  ;  and  a  terrible  slavish  fear  came  on  him, 
that  he  almost  lost  his  senses.  Ilouever,  he  resolved  to  goe  on  to  his  duty.  By 
(the  time)  he  was  at  the  place,  his  fear  was  off  him  ;  and  lying  on  a  knou-side,  a 
black  dogg  came  to  his  head  and  stood.  He  said  he  kneu  it  to  be  Satan,  and 
shooke  his  hand,  but  found  nothing,  it  evanishing."  ....  "Lord,  help  against 
his  device.',  and  strengthen  against'theui  I  "  Wodrows  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  2i.  The 
liegistcrs  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  p.  77,  contain  a  declaration,  in  1G50,  that 
"the  devill  appeared  like  a  little  whclpe,"  and  afterwards,  "like  a  brown  whclpc." 

'"  The  celebrated  Peden  was  present  when  "  there  came  down  the  appearance 

of  a  raven,  and  sat  upon  one  man's  head." Thereupon,  "  going  home, 

Mr.  Peden  said  to  his  land-lord,  I  always  thought  there  was  Devilry  among  you, 
but  I  never  thought  that  he  did  appear  visibly  among  you,  till  now  I  have  seen  it. 
0,  for  the  Lord's  sake  quit  this  way."  T7ic  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Peden, 
late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New  Glenluce  in  Galloway,  pp.  Ill,  112,  in  vol.  i.  of 
Walker's  Biographia  Presbytvriana, 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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heard  in  the  distance,  roaring  like  a  IniU.'''  He  appeared  some- 
times as  a  white  man  in  black  ch)Lhes  f  and  sometimes  he 
came  as  a  black  man  in  black  clothes,  when  it  was  remarked 
that  his  voice  was  ghastl}'",  that  he  wore  no  shoes,  and  that  one 
of  his  feet  was  cloven.®'  His  stratagems  were  endless.  For, 
in  the  opinion  of  divines,  his  cunning  increased  with  his  age  ; 
and  having  been  studying  for  more  than  iive  thousand  years, 
he  had  now  attained  to  imexamjjled  dexterity/^  He  could, 
and  he  did,  seize  both  men  and  women,  and  carry  them  away 
through  the  air.®^  Usually,  he  wore  the  garb  of  laymen,  but 
it  was  said,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ho  had  impudently 

"  "I  heard  a  voice  just  before  mc  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  aad  it  seemed 
to  be  like  the  j^roaning  of  an  aged  man.  It  continued  so  some  time.  I  knew  no 
man  could  be  tlicre ;  for,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  hedge,  where  I  heard  the  groan- 
ing, there  was  a  great  stank  or  pool.  I  notliing  douljted  but  it  was  Satan,  and  I 
guessed  his  design  ;  but  still  I  went  on  to  beg  the  child's  life.  At  length  he  roared 
and  made  a  noise  like  a  bull,  and  that  very  loud.  From  all  this  I  concluded,  that  I 
had  been  provoking  God  some  way  or  other  in  the  duty,  and  that  he  was  angry  w  i(h 
ine,  and  had  let  the  enemy  loose  on  me,  and  miglit  give  him  leave  to  tear  mc  in 
pieces.  This  niade  me  intreat  of  God,  to  shew  mo  wherefore  he  contended,  and 
begged  he  would  rebuke  Satan.  The  enemy  continued  to  make  a  noise  like  a  bull, 
and  seemed  to  be  coining  about  the  hedge  towards  the  door  of  the  summer-scat, 
bellowing  as  he  came  along."  Sievensoti's  Hare,  Soul-Strcnrithcninn,  and  Comforting 
Cordial  for  Old  and  Young  Christians,  p.  20.  This  book  was  published,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  by  the  Rev.  William  Cupplcs.  See  Mr.  Cupi)Ie3'  letter  at  Uie 
beginning. 

""  In  lost,  w-itli  "black  cloaths,  and  a  blue  band,  and  white  handcuffs."  Sin- 
clair's Satan's  Invisible  World  JJiscovcrcd,  p.  8. 

"'  "He  ol)served  one  of  the  black  man's  feet  to  be  cloven,  and  that  the  black 
man's  apparel  was  blaclc,  and  that  he  had  a  blue  band  about  his  nock,  and  white 
Iiand-cnil's,  and  that  he  had  hoggers  upon  his  legs  without  shoes;  and  that  the 
black  man's  voice  was  hollow  and  ghastly."  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  0, 
"The  devil  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  black  man."  p.  31.  See  also  Urand's  Descrip- 
tion of  Orkney,  p.  12(i :   "  ail  in  black." 

"  "  The  acquired  knowledge  of  the  Dcvill  is  great,  face  being  an  advancing  stu- 
dent, and  still  learning  now  above  five  thousand  yearcs."  Ihdherford's  Christ  Ihjing 
and  Drawing  Si7incrs  to  Ilimselfc,  p.  2ii-l.  "  He  knowcs  very  well,  partly  by  the 
quicknesse  of  his  nature,  and  partly  by  long  experience,  being  now  very  neere  six 
thousand  yeores  old."  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  210.  "lice,  being  compared 
with  vs,  hath  many  vantages ;  as  that  he  is  more  subtill  in  nature,  being  of  greater 
experience,  and  more  ancient,  being  now  almost  sixe  thonsaml  yeercs  old."  Hid., 
p.  403.  "  The  diuell  here  is  both  diligent  and  cuiming,  and  (now  almost  of  sixo 
thousand  yeores)  of  great  experience."  Abcrnclhifs  J'hi/sirJ:e  for  the  Sonic,  p.  142. 
"  Satan,  such  an  ingenious  and  experimental  spirit."  Binning' s' Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  07. 
"His  great  sleight  and  cunning."  Ibid.,  p.  lid.  Other  eulogies  of  his  skill  nuiy  be 
seen  in  Fergusson  s  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  475  ;  and  in  Fleming's  Ful- 
filling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  45.  A  "  minister,"  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  states 
that  lie  is  "of  an  excellent  substance,  of  great  natural  pails,  long  experience,  and 
deep  understanding."     Sinclair  s  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  78. 

"^  In  Professor  Sinclair'H  work  {Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  141),  wc 
find,  in  1081,  "an  cvidiMil  ir.8taiicc,  that  the  devil  can  transport  the  bodies  of  men 
and  women  through  the  air.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  cany  her  far  ofi",  but  not  for 
want  of  skill  arid  power,"  Late  in  the  Ecventeenth  century,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  one  cf  Satan's  accomplices  was  literally  "  strangled  in  his  chair  by  the  devil, 
least  he  should  naivc  o  confession  to  the  detriment  of  the  service."  Crawfurd's 
History  of  the  iShirc  of  Renfrew,  part  iii.  p.  310. 
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attired  himself  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. ^^  At  all  events,  in 
one  dress  or  other,  he  frequently  appeared  to  the  clergy,  and 
tried  to  coax  them  over  to  his  side.^^  In  that,  of  course,  he 
failed  ;  but,  out  of  the  ministry,  few,  indeed,  could  withstand 
him.  He  could  raise  storms  and  tempests  ;  he  could  work,  not 
only  on  the  mind,  but  also  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  making 
men  hear  and  see  whatever  he  chose.®  ^     Of  his  victims,  some 

"*  See  the  account  of  a  younj^  preacher  being  deceived  in  this  waj',  in  WoJroio's 
Analecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104.  The  Rev.  Robert  Blair  detected  the  cheat,  and  "  with 
ane  awful  seriousness  appearing  in  hlrf  countenance,  began  to  tell  the  youth  his 
hazard,  and  that  the  man  whom  he  took  for  a  Minister  was  the  Divcl,  who  had  tre- 
panned him,  and  brought  him  into  his  net;  advised  him  to  be  earnest  with  God  in 
prayer,  and  likewise  not  to  give  way  to  dispair,  for  ther  was  vet  hope."  The 
preacher  had,  on  this  occasion,  been  so  far  duped  as  to  give  the  devil  "a  written 
promise"  to  do  whatever  he  was  requested.  As  soon  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  he  took  the  young  man  before  the  Presbytery,  and  narrated  the 
circumstance  to  the  members.  "  They  were  all  strangely  aflectcd  with  it,  and  re- 
solved unanimously  to  dispatch  the  Presbitry  business  presently,  and  to  stay  all 
night  in  town,  and  on  the  morrow  to  meet  for  prayer  in  one  of  the  most  retired 
churches  of  the  Presbitry,  acquainting  none  witli  their  business,  (but)  taking  the 
youth  alougst  with  them,  whom  they  keeped  ahvisc  close  by  them.  Which  was 
done,  and  after  the  Ministers  had  prayed  all  of  them  round,  except  Mr.  Blair,  who 
prayed  last,  in  time  of  his  prayer  there  came  a  violent  rushing  of  wind  upon  the 
church,  so  great  that  they  thought  the  church  should  have  fallen  down  about  their 
cars,  and  with  that  the  youth's  paper  and  covenant"  {i.  e.  the  covemint  which  he 
had  signed  at  the  request  of  Satan)  "droops  down  from  the  roof  of  the  church 
among  tlie  Ministers." 

»5  "  The  devil  strikes  at  them,  that  in  them  he  may  strike  at  the  whole  congre- 
gation." Boston^s  Sermons,  p.  186.  Fleming  {FuIflUng  of  the  Scripture,  p.  379) 
gives  an  account  of  his  appearing  to  one  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  Compare  Wodroiv's 
Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  110.  In  10)24,  Bruce  writes,  "I  heard  his  voice  as  vivcly  as 
ever  I  heard  any  thing,  not  being  sleeping,  but  waking."  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  8,  pre- 
fixed to  Brucc's  Sermonx.  The  only  remedy  was  immediate  resistance.  "  It  is  the 
duty  of  called  ministers  to  go  on  with  courage  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  notwith- 
standing of  any  discouragement  of  that  kind,  receiving  manfully  the  first  onset 
chiefly  of  Satan's  fury,  as  knowing  their  ceding  to  him  will  make  him  more  cruel." 
FercfHsson's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  74.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Scotch  clergy  often  complimented  each  other  on  having  baffled  him,  and  thereby 
put  him  in  a  passion.  Thus,  in  lG'2(i,  Dickson  writes  to  I3oyd:  "The  devil  is  mad 
against  yon,  he  fears  his  kingdom."  Life  of  Robert  Boi/d,  m  Wodroiu's  Collections 
upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  238.     See  also  pp.  1G5,  236. 

'"  "  He  can  delude  cars,  eyes,  &c.,  cither  by  misrcpresonting  external  objects,  or 
by  inward  disturbing  of  the  faculties  and  orgaiies,  whereby  men  and  women  may, 
and  do  often,  apprehend  that  they  hear,  see,  &c.  such  and  such  things,  which,  in- 
deed, they  do  not."  Durhain^s  Covimentarie  upon  the  Book  of  Revelation,  p.  128. 
"Raise  tempests."  Binninfs  Sermons,  \o].  i.  p.  122.  "His  power  and  niit,ht, 
whereby  through  God's  permission,  he  doth  raise  up  storms,  commove  the  elements, 
destroy  cattle,"  &c.  Ecrr/zisson's  Exposition  of  the  Epislla  of  Paul,  p.  264.  "  Ilee 
can  work  curiously  and  strongly  on  the  walls  of  bodily  organs,  on  the  shop  that  the 
understanding  soule  lodgeth  in,  and  on  the  necessary  toolcs,  organs,  and  powers 
of  fancie,  imagination,  memory,  humours,  senses,  spirits,  blond,"  &c.  Rutherford's 
Christ  Dyinrj,  p.  212.  Scmple,  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  administer  the 
sacrament,  tohl  the  congregation  "that  the  Devil  would  be  so  envious  about  the 
good  work  they  were  to  go  about,  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  permitted  to 
raise  a  storm  in  th.e  air  with  a  spcat  of  rain,  to  raise  the  waters,  designing  to  drown 
Bomo  of  them  ;  but  it  will  not  be  within  the  com;iass  of  his  power  to  drown  any  of 
)'0U,  no  not  so  much  as  a  dog."  Reinarlcablc  Passar/cs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jfr. 
John  Semplc,  Minister  of  tha  Gospel,  pp.  1G8,  1G9,  in  vol.  i.  of  \Valkcr's  Bio(jraphia 
Prcsbyicriana. 
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he  prompted  to  commit  suicide,"  others  to  commit  murder.®* 
Still,  formidable  as  he  was,  no  Christian  was  considered  to  havQ 
attained  to  a  I'ull  religious  experience,  unless  he  had  literally 
seen  him,  talked  to  him,  and  fou2;ht  with  him.*'  The  clergy 
were  constantly  i)reaching  about  him,  and  preparing  their  audi- 
ence for  an  interview  with  their  great  enemy.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  people  became  almost  crazed  with  fear.  When- 
ever the  preacher  mentioned  Satan,  the  consternation  was  so 
great,  that  the  church  resounded  with  sighs  and  groans.*"  The 
aspect  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in  those  days,  is,  indeed,  hard 
for  us  to  conceive.  Not  unfrequently  the  people,  benumbed 
and  stupefied  with  awe,  were  rooted  to  their  seats  by  the  hor- 
rible fascination  exercised  over  them,  which  compelled  them  to 
listen,  though  they  are  described  as  gasping  for  breath,  and 
with  their  hair  standing  on  end.*'  Such  imj)ressions  were  not 
easily  effaced.  Images  of  terror  were  left  on  the  mind,  and 
followed  the  people  to  their  homes,  and  in  their  daily  pursuits. 
They  believed  that  the  devil  was  always,  and  literally,  at  hand  ; 
that  he  was  haunting  them,  sjDeahing  lo  them,  and  tempting 
them.  There  was  no  escape.  Go  where  they  would,  ho  was 
there.  A  sudden  noise,  nay,  even  the  sight  of  an  inanimate 
object,  such  as  a  stone,  was  capable  of  reviving  the  association 

*'  Sinclair's  Safa7i'ii  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  137.  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Experiences  of  Marion,  Laird  of  Greenock,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Jlcv.  Mr.  Cock, 
pp.  43,  44,  45,  84,  85,  172,  222,  223. 

**  "  I  shall  next  show  how  the  murderer  Satan  visibly  appeared  to  a  wicked  man, 
stirred  him  up  to  stab  me,  and  how  mercifully  I  was  delivered  therefrom."  The 
Autobiographji  of  Jfr.  Jiobcrl  Blair,  Minister  of  tSt.  Andrew's,  p.  05.  ISec  also 
Flemings  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  pp.  370,  380. 

"■"  "  One  Mr.  Thomas  llog^',  a  very  popular  presbyterian  preacher  in  the  North, 
asked  a  person  of  great  learning,  iu  a  religious  conference,  whether  or  not  he  had 
seen  the  Devil?  It  was  answered  him,  'Tliat  he  had  never  seen  him  in  any  visible 
a|)pcarancc.'  'Then,  I  assure  you,'  saith  Mr.  Hogg,  'that  you  can  never  be  happy 
till  you  see  him  in  that  manner;  that  is,  untill  you  have  both  a  pergonal  converse 
and  combat  with  him.'"     Scotch  Presbijtcrian  Eloquence,  pp.  28,  21). 

^  "  Ye  go  to  the  kirk,  and  when  ye  hear  the  devil  or  hell  named  in  the  preach- 
ing, ye  sigh  and  make  a  noise."  The  Last  and  Heavenly  Speeches  of  John,  Viscount 
Kenmnrc,  in  Select  JJiograp/ncs,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

•'  Andrew  Gray,  who  died  in  liiSO,  used  such  language,  "  that  his  contemporary, 
the  foresaid  Mr.  Durham,  observed.  That  many  times  he  caused  the  very  hairs  of 
tiieir  head  to  stand  up."  Howie's  JJiographiu  Scoticana,  ]).  217.  James  Hutchcson 
boasted  of  this  sort  of  success.  "As  he  expressed  it,  '1  was  not  a  quarter  of  ane 
hour  in  upon  it,  till  I  sau  a  dozen  of  them  all  gasping  before  mc'  He  preached 
with  great  freedome  all  day,  and  fourteen  or  twenty  dated  their  conversion  from 
that  sermon."  Wodrow\i  Analccta,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Wiien  Dickson  prcr.ched,  "many 
were  so  choaked  and  taken  by  the  heart,  that  through  terrour,  tiie  spirit  in  such  a 
measure  convincing  tlicm  of  sin,  in  hearing  of  the  word  they  have  been  made  to  fall 
ovcv,  and  thus  carried  out  of  the  church."  Floninfs  Fulfilltna  of  the  Scripture,  p. 
347.  There  was  hardly  any  kind  of  resource  which  these  men  disdained.  Alexan- 
der Dunlop  "entered  into  the  ministry  at  I'aislay,  about  the  year  1C43  or  1()44." 
.  .  .  .  "  lie  used  in  the  pulpit,  to  have  ft  kind  of  groan  at  the  end  of  some  sentences. 
Mr.  Peebles  called  it  a  holy  groan."      Wodrow\  Analccta^  vol.  iii.  pp.  IG,  21. 
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of  ideas,  and  of  bringing  back  to  the   memoiy  the   language 
uttered  from  the  pulpit. ®- 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case.  All  over 
Scotland,  the  sermons  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  formed 
after  the  same  plan,  and  directed  to  the  same  end.  To  excite 
fear,  was  the  paramount  object.'^  The  clergy  boasted,  that  it 
was  their  special  mission  to  thunder  out  the  wrath  and  curses 
of  the  Lord.'*  In  their  eyes,  the  Deity  was  not  a  beneficent 
being,  but  a  cruel  and  remorseless  tyrant.  They  declared  that 
all  mankind,  a  very  small  portion  only  excepted,  were  doomed 
to  eternal  misery.  And  when  they  came  to  describe  what  that 
misery  was,  their  dark  imaginations  revelled  and  gloated  at  the 
prospect.  In  the  pictures  which  they  drew,  they  reproduced 
and  heightened  the  barbarous  imagery  of  a  barbarous  age. 
They  delighted  in  telling  their  hearers,  that  they  would  be 
roasted  in  great  fires,  and  hung  up  by  their  tongues.'^     They 

"'  A  pclioolmaster,  recording  his  religious  experiences  (Wodroio^s  Analccta,  vol. 
i.  p.  240),  says :  "  If  any  tbing  had  given  a  knoclc,  I  would  start  and  shiver,  the 
seeing  of  a.  dogg  made  me  aftVayed,  the  seeing  of  a  stone  in  the  feild  made  me 
alTrayed,  and  as  I  thought  a  voice  in  my  head  saying,  '  It's  Satan.'  " 

"'  Only  tliose  who  are  extensively  read  in  the  theological  literature  of  that  time, 
can  form  an  idea  of  this,  its  almost  universal  tendency.  During  about  a  liundrcd 
and  twenty  years,  the  Scotch  pulpits  resounded  with  the  most  frightful  denuncia- 
tions. The  sins  of  the  people,  the  vengeance  of  God,  the  activity  of  Satan,  and  the 
pains  of  hell,  were  the  leading  topics.  In  this  world,  calamities  of  every  kind  were 
announced  as  inevitable  ;  they  were  immediately  at  hand  ;  that  generation,  perhaps 
that  year,  should  not  pass  away  without  the  worst  evils  which  could  be  conceived, 
falling  on  the  whole  country.  I  will  merely  quote  the  opening  of  a  sermon  which  is 
now  lying  before  me,  and  which  was  preached,  in  16S2,  by  no  less  a  man  than  Alex- 
ander Pedcn.  "  There  is  three  or  four  things  that  I  have  to  toll  you  this  day  ;  and 
the  first  is  this,  A  bloody  sword,  a  bloody  sword,  a  bloody  sword,  for  thee,  O  Scot- 
land, tliat  shall  reach  the  most  part  of  you  to  the  very  heart.  And  the  second  is 
this.  Many  a  mile  .shall  ye  travel  in  thee,  O  Scotland!  and  shall  see  nothing  but 
waste  places.  The  third  is  this,  The  most  fertile  places  in  thee,  0  Scotland !  shall 
be  waste  as  the  mountain  tops.  And  fourthly,  The  women  with  child  in  thee,  O 
Scotland!  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces.  And  fifthly,  There  hath  been  many  conventi- 
cles in  thee,  O  Scotland !  but  ere  it  be  long,  God  shall  have  a  conventicle  in  thee, 
that  shall  make  thee  Scotland  tremble.  Many  a  preaching  hath  God  wared  on  thee, 
0  Scotland!  but  ere  it  be  long  God's  judgments  shall  be  as  frequent  in  Scotland  as 
these  precious  meetings,  wherein  he  sent  forth  his  faithful  servants  to  give  faithful 
warning  in  his  name  of  their  hazard  in  apostatizing  from  God,  and  in  breaking  all 
his  noble  vows.  God  sent  out  a  Welsh,  a  Cameron,  a  Cargill,  and  a  Semple  to 
preach  to  thee;  but  ere  long  God  shall  preach  to  thee  by  a  bloody  sword."  Ser~ 
tnoiix  by  Eminent  Divines,  p[).  -17,  48. 

"'  To  "  thunder  out  the  Lord's  wrath  and  curse."  Diirhani's  Commentarie  vpon 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  191.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  preach  judgments." 
Hutchcson's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Fropliets,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  "  If  ministers  when 
they  threaten  be  not  the  more  serious  and  fervent,  the  most  terrible  threatening 
will  but  little  affect  the  most  part  of  hearers."  Fcrgusson's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  p.  4-21. 

"^  The  clergy  were  not  ashamed  to  propagate  a  story  of  a  boy  who,  in  a  trance, 
had  been  mysteriously  conveyed  to  hell,  and  thence  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth. 
Ilis  account,  which  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow  (Analccfa, 
yok  i.  p.  51)  was,  that  "  tlier  wer  great  fires  and  men  roasted  in  them,  ar.d  then  cast 
into  rivers  of  cold  water,  and  then  into  boyling  water  ;  others  hung  up  by  the  tongue." 
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were  to  be  lashed  Avith  scorpions,  and  see  their  companions 
writhinp;  and  howling  around  theni.^"  They  were  to  be  thrown 
into  boiling  oil  and  scalding  lead.®''  A  river  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, broader  than  the  earth,  was  jirepared  for  them  ;®*  in  that, 
they  v/ere  to  be  immersed  ;  their  bones,  their  lungs,  and  their 
liver,  were  to  boil,  but  never  be  consumed.'*  At  the  same  time, 
worms  were  to  prey  upon  them  ;  and  while  these  were  gnawing 
at  their  bodies,  they  were  to  be  surrounded  by  devils,  mocking 
and  raahing  pastime  of  their  pains.'""  Such  were  the  first 
stages  of  suffering,  and  they  were  only  the  first.  For  the  tor- 
ture, besides  being  unceasing,  Avas  to  become  gradually  worse. 
So  refined  was  the  cruelty,  that  one  hell  was  succeeded  by 
another  ;  and,  lest  the  sufferer  should  grow  callous,  he  was, 
after  a  time,  moved  on,  that  he  might  undergo  fresh  agonies  in 
fresh  places,  provision  being  made  that  the  torment  should  not 
pall  on  the  sense,  but  should  be  varied  in  its  character,  as  well 
as  eternal  in  its  duration.'"' 

All  this  was  the  work  of  the  God  of  the  Scotch  clergy.'"^ 
It  was  not  only  his  work,  it  was  his  joy  and  his  pride.  For, 
according  to  them,  hell  was  created  before  man  came  into  the 
world  ;  the  Almighty,  they  did  not  scruple  to  say,  having  spent 
his  previous  leisure  in  preparing  and  completing  this  place  of 
torture,  so  that,  when  the  human  race  appeared,  it  might  be 

'"'  "Scortched  in  hell-five  and  hoar  the  howling  of  their  fellow-prisonorp,  and  see 
the  ugly  devils,  the  bloody  scorpions  with  whioh  Satan  hisheth  miserable  soulcs." 
Rutherford .t  Christ  Dijinr/,  pp.  491,  402. 

"'  "  Boiling  oil,  burning  brimstone,  scalding  lead."  Sermons  Jy  Eviinent 
Divbiea,  p.  3G2. 

"^  "A  river  of  fire  and  brimstone  broader  than  the  earth."  Rutherford's  Rcli- 
r/io7is  Letters,  p.  35.  "Sec  the  poor  wretches  lying  in  bundles,  boiling  eternally  in 
that  stre:'.m  of  brimstone."     J/id>//mrton''s  Great  Concern  of  t^alvation,  p.  53. 

"  "Tongue,  lungs,  and  liver,  bones  and  all,  shall  boil  and  fry  in  a  torturing 
fire."  Rutherford's  Rcltf/iou.i  Letters,  p.  17.  "They  will  be  imiversal  torments, 
every  part  of  llie  creature  being  tormented  in  that  flame.  Wliou  one  is  cast  into  a 
fiery  furnace,  the  fire  malcos  its  way  into  the  very  bowels,  and  leaves  no  member 
untouched:  what  part  then  can  have  case,  when  the  damned  swim  in  a  lake  of  fire 
burning  with  brimstone?"     Bofston's  Unman  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  Slate,  p.  458. 

100  ii^yiiijg  ^vornies  arc  s|)nriing  witli  thy  bones,  the  devils  .«hall  m;die  pastime 
of  thy  poines."  Abcriie!h>/\i  J'hi/.sickc  for  the  Sou/e,  p.  ;»7.  "They  will  iiave  the 
society  of  devils  in  their  toruirnls,  being  shut  up  with  liiem  in  hell."  Bostoii'a 
Jluiiian  Xulure  in  its  Four-fold  Slate,  p.  4  1"2.  "Their  cars  filled  with  frightful  ycU- 
ings  of  the  infernal  crew."     Jbid.,  p.  4(50. 

'"'  This  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  divines  is  tersely  summed  up  in  Bin- 
ni»f/\<i  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  130:  "You  shall  go  out  of  one  hell  into  a  worse;  eter- 
nity is  the  nieasure  of  its  continuance,  and  the  degrees  of  itt^elf  are  answerable  to 
it-s  duration."     The  author  of  these  sermons  died  in  1053. 

'"  And,  according  to  them,  the  barbarous  erndty  was  the  natural  result  of  ITis 
Omniscience.  It  is  with  pain,  that  I  transcribe  the  following  impious  passage. 
'•  Conr^ider,  Who  is  the  contriver  of  these  torments.  There  have  been  some  very 
exquisite  torments  contrived  by  the  wit  of  men,  the  naming  of  which,  if  ye  under- 
stood their  nature,  were  cnougli  to  fill  your  hearts  with  horror ;  but  all  these  fall  ar, 
far  short  of  the  lonnenti  ye  are  to  endure,  as  the  wisdom  of  man  falls  short  of  that  oj 
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ready  for  their  reception.'"  Ample,  however,  as  the  arrange- 
ments were,  they  were  insufficient  ;  and  hell,  not  being  big 
enough  to  contain  the  countless  victims  incessantly  poured  into 
it,  had,  in  these  latter  days,  been  enlarged.'"^  There  was  now 
sufficient  room.  But  in  that  vast  expanse  there  was  no  void, 
for  the  whole  of  it  I'everberated  with  the  shrieks  and  yells  of 
undying  agony. '°^  They  rent  the  air  with  horrid  sound,  and, 
amid  their  pauses,  other  scenes  occurred,  if  i)ossible,  still  more 
excruciating.  Loud  reproaches  filled  the  car  :  children  re- 
proaching their  parents,  and  servants  reproaching  their  masters. 
Then,  indeed,  terror  was  rife,  and  abounded  on  every  side. 
For,  while  the  child  cursed  his  father,  the  father,  consumed 
by  remorse,  felt  his  own  guilt  ;  and  both  children  and  fathers 
made  hell  echo  with  their  piercing  screams,  writhing  in  con- 
vulsive agony  at  the  torments  which  they  suffered,  and  know- 
ing that  other  torments  more  grievous  still  were  reserved  for 
them.'"' 

Even  now  such  language  freezes  the  blood,  when  we  consider 
what  must  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  those  who  could 
bring  themselves  to  utter  it.  The  enunciation  of  such  ideas 
unfolds  the  character  of  the  men,  and  lays  bare  their  inmost 
spirit.  We  shudder,  when  we  think  of  the  dark  and  corrupted 
fancy,  the  vindictive  musings,  the  wild,  lawless,  and  uncertain 
thoughts  which  must  have  been  harboured  by  those  who  could 

Cor/."  ....  "  Injlnite  wlsdojn  has  contrived  that  evU."  The  Great  Concern  of  Sal- 
lalion,  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Ilahjhurton,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1722,  p.  15-i. 

"^  "  Men  ■wonder  what  he  could  be  doing  all  that  time,  if  we  call  it  time  which 
hath  no  beginning,  and  how  he  was  employed."  ..."  Remember  that  which  a 
godly  man  answered  some  wanton  curious  wit,  who,  in  scorn,  demanded  the  same 
of  him — '  lie  was  preparing  hell  for  curious  and  proud  fools,' said  he."  Binning's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  lOt. 

'"^  "Hell  hath  inlarged  itsclfe."     Abcrnethy's  Physiche  for  the  Soule,  p.  146. 

*"*  "Eternal  shrieldngs."  Sermons  by  Eminent  i>iyi?ics,  p.  394.  "Screakings 
and  howlings."  Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  20.  "  0 !  the  sercechs 
ami  yels  that  will  be  in  hell."  Durham^s  Commcniarie  upon  tlic  Book  of  the  Rev- 
elation, p.  054.  "The  liorriblc  scricchca  of  them  who  are  burnt  in  it."  Coupcr's 
Heaven  Opened,  p.  175. 

100  n  ^\'i„,;,  ehildrcu  and  servants  shall  go,  as  it  were,  lu  sholos  to  the  Pit,  curs- 
ing their  parents  and  their  masters  who  brought  them  there.  And  parents  and 
masters  of  fiiniillcs  .'■hall  be  in  multitudes  jjlungcd  headlong  in  endless  destruction, 
because  they  have  not  only  murdered  their  own  souls,  but  also  imbrued  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  children  and  servants.  0  how  doleful  will  the  reckoning  be 
amongst  them  at  that  day !  When  the  children  and  servants  shall  upbraid  their 
parents  and  masters.  '  Now,  now,  we  must  to  the  Pit,  and  we  have  you  to  blame 
for  it;  your  cursed  example,  and  lamentable  negligence  has  brought  us  to  the  Pit.'  " 
.  .  .  "  And  o:i  the  other  hand,  how  will  the  shrieks  of  parents  lill  every  ear?  'I 
have  danm'd  myself,  I  have  danin'd  my  children,  I  have  damn'd  my  servants. 
While  I  fed  their  bodies,  and  clo'J-ied  thi'ir  backs,  I  have  ruined  their  souls,  and 
brought  double  damnation  on  myself.'"  Ilalyburtons  Great  Concern  of  Salvation, 
pp.  527,  528.  Sec  this  further  worked  out  iii  Bos'ons  Human  Nature  in  its  Pour- 
fold  State,  pp.  378,  379  :  "curses  instead  of  salutai.o  w,  and  tearing  of  themselves, 
and  raging  against  one  another,  instead  of  the  wonted  embraces." 
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combine  and  arrange  the  different  parts  of  this  hideous  scheme. 
No  liesitation,  no  compunction,  no  feelings  of  mercy,  ever  seem 
to  have  entered  their  "breasts.  It  is  evident,  that  their  notions 
■were  well  matured  ;  it  is  equally  evident,  that  they  delighted 
in  them.  They  were  marked  by  a  unity  of  conception,  and 
were  enfor'^ed  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  language,  v/hich 
shows  that  their  heart  was  in  their  work.  But  before  this  could 
have  happened,  they  must  have  been  dead  to  every  emotion 
of  pity  and  of  tenderness.  Yet,  they  were  the  teachers  of  a 
great  nation,  and  were,  in  every  respect,  the  most  influential 
jiersons  in  that  nation.  The  people,  credulous  and  grossly  igno- 
rant, listened  and  believed.  We,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
living  in  another  realm  of  thought,  can  form  but  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  the  effect  which  these  horrible  conceits  produced  upon 
them.  They  were  convinced  that,  in  this  world,  they  were  in- 
cessantly pursued  by  the  devil,  and  that  he,  and  other  evil 
sjiirits,  were  constantly  hovering  around  them,  in  bodily  and 
visible  shape,  tempting  them,  and  luring  them  on  to  destruction. 
In  the  next  world,  the  most  frightful  and  unheard-of  punish- 
ments awaited  them  ;  while  both  this  Avorld  and  the  next  were 
governed  by  an  avenging  Deity,  whose  wrath  it  was  impossible 
to  propitiate.  No  wonder  that,  with  thcLe  ideas  before  them, 
their  reason  should  often  give  way,  and  that  a  religious  mania 
should  set  in,  under  whose  influence  they,  in  black  despair,  put 
an  end  to  their  lives.'" 

'"  William  Vetch,  "prencliing  ia  the  town  of  .Tcdbiirg  to  a  proat  congregation, 
said,  'There  are  two  thousand  of  you  here  to  day,  but  I  am  sure  fourscore  of  you 
will  not  be  saved ;'  upon  which,  three  of  his  ignorant  hearers  being  ia  de.«pair, 
despatched  themselves  soon  after."  t<cotch  J'rcsbi/ierian  Eloquence,  p.  23.  Sec  also 
the  life,  or  rather  panegyric,  of  Vetch  ia  Howie's  Biographia  Scoliatna,  v.horc  this 
circumstance  is  not  denied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  stated  to  be  no  "disparagement 
to  him,"  p.  GOC.  The  frame  of  mind  which  the  teachings  of  t;:e  clergy  encouraged, 
and  which  provoked  self-murder,  is  vividly  depicted  by  Samuel  Rut i-.crford,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Scotch  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  Oh  !  hee  lielh  down, 
and  hell  bcddeth  wiih  him;  Iiec  sleepei!!,  ami  iicll  and  lioc  dieamo  together;  ho 
ri.-cth,  and  hell  gocth  to  the  fields  wiih  him;  hoe  goes  to  his  ga)-den,  there  is  hell." 
.  .  .  "The  man  goes  to  his  table,  0!  hee  dare  not  eat,  hee  hath  no  right  to  the 
creature  ;  to  cat  is  sin  and  hell ;  so  hell  is  in  every  dish.  To  live  is  f-inne,  hee  would 
faine  chnac  straitr/ling ;  every  act  of  breathing  is  ein  and  hell.  Hoc  goes  to  church, 
there  is  a  dog  as  great  as  a  mountaine  before  his  eye:  Hero  be  terrors."  Ruther- 
ford's Christ  Di/itig,  1017,  410,  pp.  -II,  '12.  Now,  listen  to  the  confessions  of  two 
of  the  tortured  victims  of  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  clergy;  victims  who, 
after  undergoing  ineffable  agony,  were  more  than  once,  according  to  their  own  ac- 
count, tempted  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  "The  cloud  lasted  Jbr  two  years  and 
Fome  month'."  .  .  .  "The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  did  driidv  up  my  spirits;  night 
and  day  his  hand  lay  heavy  upon  mo,  ro  liiat  even  my  bodily  moisture  was  turned 
into  the  drough.t  of  summer.  When  I  paid  sometimes  that  my  couch  would  case  my 
complaint,  I  v.  as  fdlcd  with  to.s.^ings  to  the  dawning  of  the  day."  ..."  Amidst  all 
my  downcastings,  I  had  the  roaring  lion  to  grapple  with,  who  likes  well  to  fish  in 
muddy  waters,  lie  strongly  .'•nggestcd  to  mo  that  I  should  not  cat,  becatise  I  had 
no  right  to  food;  or  if  I  ventured  to  do  if,  the  cuemy  assured  nic,  that  the  wrath  of 
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Little  comfort,  indeed,  could  men  then  gain  from  their  re- 
ligion. Not  only  the  devil,  as  the  author  of  all  evil,  but  even 
He  whom  we  recognise  as  the  author  of  all  good,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  a  cruel  and  vindictive  being,  moved 
with  anger  like  themselves.  They  looked  into  their  own  hearts, 
and  there  they  found  the  picture  of  their  God.  According  to 
them,  He  was  a  God  of  terror,  instead  of  a  God  of  love.^°^  To 
Him,  they  imputed  the  worst  passions  of  their  ov*'n  peevish  and 
irritable  nature.  They  ascribed  to  him,  revenge,  cunning,  and 
a  constant  disposition  to  inflict  pain.  While  they  declared  that 
nearly  all  mankind  were  sinners  beyond  the  chance  of  redemp- 
tion, and  were,  indeed,  predestined  to  eternal  ruin,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  accuse  the  Deity  of  resorting  to  artitice  against  these 
unhappy  victims  ;  lying  in  wait  for  them,  that  He  might  catch 
them  unawares.'"'  The  Scotch  clergy  taught  their  hearers,  that 
the  Almighty  was  so  sanguinary,  and  so  prone  to  anger,  that 
He  raged  even  against  walls  and  houses  and  senseless  creatures, 
wreaking  His  fury  more  than  ever,  and  scattering  desolation  on 
every  side.''"    Sooner  than  miss  His  fell  and  malignant  purpose, 

God  TTOulJ  go  down  with  my  morsel;  and  that  I  had  forfeited  a  right  to  the  divine 
favour,  and,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  anj- of  God'a  creatures."  .  .  .  "How- 
ever, £0  violent  were  the  temptations  of  the  strong  enemy,  that  I  frequently  forgot 
to  cat  my  bread,  and  d\irst  not  attempt  it;  and  when,  through  the  persuasion  of  my 
wife,  I  at  any  time  did  it,  the  enemy  through  the  day  did  buH'ct  me  in  a  violent  way, 
assuring  me  that  tlie  wrath  of  God  had  gone  over  with  what  I  had  taken."  .  .  . 
"The  enemy  after  all  did  so  pursue  me,  that  he  violently  suggested  to  my  soul,  that, 
some  time  or  other,  God  would  suddenly  destroy  me  as  with  a  thunder-clap:  Avhich 
fO  filled  my  soul  with  fear  and  pain,  that,  every  now  and  then,  I  looked  about  me, 
to  receive  the  divine  blow,  still  expecting  it  was  a  coming;  yea,  many  a  night  I 
durst  not  sleep,  lest  I  had  awakened  in  everlasting  flames."  Stcrcnso7i's  Hare  Cor- 
dial, pp.  11-13.  Another  poor  creature,  after  hearing  oiic  of  Smiton's  sermons,  in 
1740,  says,  "Now,  I  saw  myself  to  be  a  condemned  criminal;  but  I  knew  not  the 
day  of  my  execution.  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  between  me  and  hell,  but  the 
brittle  thread  of  natural  life."  .  .  .  "And  in  this  dreadful  confusion,  I  durst  not  sleep 
lest  I  had  awakened  in  everlasting  flames.  .  .  .  "And  Satan  violently  ns^aulted  me  to 
take  away  my  own  life,  seeing  there  was  no  mercy  for  me."  ..."  Soon  after  this,  I  was 
again  violently  assaulted  by  the  tempter  to  take  away  my  own  life ;  he  presented  to 
nio  a  knife  therewith  to  do  it ;  no  person  being  in  the  house  but  myself.  The  enemy 
pursued  mc  ko  close,  that  I  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  sec  the  knife  in  my 
sight,  but  laid  it  away."  .  .  .  "One  evening,  as  I  was  upon  the  street,  Satan  vio- 
lently assaulted  me  to  go  into  the  soa  and  drown  myself;  it  would  bo  the  easiest 
death.  Such  a  fear  of  Satan  then  fell  upon  mo,  as  made  my  joints  to  shake,  so  that 
it  was  nmcli  for  me  to  walk  homo  ;  and  wlien  I  came  to  the  door,  I  found  nobody 
within;  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  house,  lost  Satan  should  get  [!0wcr  over  me." 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Experiences  of  Jilo.rion,  Laird  of  Orccnock,  pp.  13,  11,  19, 
45,  'I-IZ,  'i-l\. 

""'  Binning  6:>yp,  that  "since  the  first  rebellion "' (that  is,  the  fill  of  Adam), 
"there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  terrible  countenance  of  an  angry  God."  Bin- 
ninfs  Sermonti,  vol.  iii.  \i.  254. 

""  "He  will,  as  it  were,  lie  in  wait  to  take  all  advantages  of  sinners  to  undo 
tliem."     Ilutehesons  Exposition  on  the  3Iinor  Prophets,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

"'  "  His  wrath  rages  against  walls,  and  houses,  and  senselesse  creatures  more 
now  then  at  that  timc"(/.  e.  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  was  written). 
"Sec  what  desolation  he  l;ath  wrought  in  Lcland,  what  eating  of  horses,  of  infants, 
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He  would,  they  said,  lot  loose  avenging  angels,  to  full  upon  men 
and  upon  their  families. '"  Independently  of  this  resource,  He 
had  various  ways  whereby  He  could  at  once  content  Himself 
and  plague  His  creatures,  as  was  particularly  shown  in  the  de- 
vices whicli  He  employed  to  bring  fauiine  on  a  people.'"^  When 
a  country  was  starving,  it  was  because  God,  in  His  anger,  had 
smitten  the  soil,  had  stopped  the  clouds  from  yielding  their 
moisture,  and  thus  made  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  wither."^ 
All  the  intolerable  sufferings  caused  by  a  want  of  food,  the  slow 
deaths,  the  agony,  the  general  misery,  the  crimes  whicli  that 
misery  produced,  the  anguish  of  the  mother  as  she  saw  her 
children  wasting  away  and  could  give  them  no  bread,  all  this 
was  His  act,  and  the  work  of  His  hands. ''^  In  His  anger.  He 
would  sometimes  injure  the  crops  by  making  the  spring  so  back- 

and  of  killed  souldicrs,  halh  becne  iu'  that  land,  and  in  Germany."  Buthcrfords 
Free  Disputation  acjainst  Trctended  Libert i/  of  Conscience,  pp.  244,  245. 

*"  "Albeit  there  were  no  earthly  man  to  pursue  Christ's  enemies;  vet  avenging 
angels,  or  evil  spirits  shall  be  let  forth  upon  them  and  their  lamiiics  to  trouble 
them."     Dic/cson's  Explication  of  the  Firxt  Fifty  Fsah)ts,  p.  229. 

^'*  "God  hath  many  waves  and  mcanes  whereby  to  plague  man,  and  reach  hi.t 
contentments.^''  1  lutchefon^ s  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Erophets,  vol.  i.  p.  2SG.  "  God 
hath  variety  of  means  whereby  to  plague  men,  and  to  bring  upon  them  any  affliction 
he  intendetli  against  them;  and  particularly  he  hath  several  wayes  whereby  to  bring 
on  famine.  He  can  arnic  all  his  creatures  to  cut  off  men's  provision,  one  of  them 
after  another;  he  can  make  the.  change  of  aire,  and  small  insects  do  that  worke 
when  he  pleaseth."  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  The  same  divine,  in  another  elaborate 
treatise,  distinctly  imputes  to  the  Deity  a  sensation  of  jileasure  in  injuring  even  the 
innocent.  "When  God  sends  out  a  scourge,  of  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence,  sud- 
denly to  overthrow  and  cut  people  off",  not  only  arc  the  wicked  reached  thereby 
(which  is  hero  supposed),  but  even  the  innocent,  that  is  such  as  are  righteous  and 
free  of  gross  provocations;  for,  in  any  other  sense,  none  are  innocent,  or  free  of 
sin,  in  this  liTe.  Yea,  further,  in  trying  of  the  innocent  by  these  scourges,  the  Lord 
seevis  to  act  as  one  delif/hted  icith  it,  and  little  resenting  the  great  extremities  where- 
with they  are  jjressed."  Ilutchenon's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  1(10!),  folio,  p. 
123.  (.'ompare  j).  3139.  "It  pleaseth  the  Lord  to  exercise  great  variety  in  a.llicting 
the  children  of  men,"  &c.  But,  alter  all,  mere  extracts  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  dark  and  malignant  spirit  Avhich  pervades  these  writings. 

"'  "  Tiic  ]nesent  death  and  famine  quhilk  seascs  vpon  many,  ([uhairby  God  his 
heavio  wrath  is  cvidenilie  pereeavcd  to  be  kindlit  against  vs."  Selections  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  S;/nodof  Fife,  p.  98.  "Smiting  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground."  Hutche- 
Mn's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Erophels,  \o\.  i.  ]t.  2'i'i.  "  Makes  fruits  to  wither." 
Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.  "Ilec  rcstraines  the  clouds,  and  bindeth  up  the  wombc  of 
lieaven,  in  extreme  drought."  Ettthcrford's  Christ  J^j/i'if/,  p.  52.  "Sometime  liee 
maketh  the  hcauen  abouc  as  brasse,  and  the  earth  beneath  as  iron;  so  that  albeit 
men  labour  and  sow,  yet  they  rcceiue  no  cncrease :  Homctime  againe  hec  glues  in 
due  season  the  first  and  latter  raine,  so  that  the  earth  renders  abvmdancc,  but  the 
Lord  by  blasting  winiles,  or  l)y  the  catcr[)ilk'r,  canker-worrne  and  grasse-ho|)[)er  doth 
consume  them,  who  come  out  as  cxacters  and  oflicers  sent  from  God  to  poind  men 
in  their  goods."     Cotiper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  4. "3. 

"*  "  Under  the  late  dearth  this  i)eoi)lo  suffered  greatly,  the  poor  were  numerous, 
and  many,  especially  about  tlic  tov.n  of  ICilsyth,  were  at  the  ])oiiit  of  starvi-ig ;  yet, 
as  I  frequently  observed  to  tliom,  I  could  not  see  any  one  turning  to  the  Lord  who 
smote  them,  or  crying  to  him  because  of  their  sins,  while  the}/  howled  upon  their  bcd^ 
for  bread."  Jtobe's  Natratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Bpiril  of  God, 
p.  08. 
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wavd,  and  tlic  weather  so  cold  and  rainy,  as  to  insure  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  coming  harvest. '^^  Or  else,  He  would  deceive  men, 
by  sending  them  a  favourable  season,  and,  after  letting  them 
toil  and  sweat  in  the  hope  of  an  abundant  supply,  Ho  would, 
at  the  last  moment,  suddenly  step  in,  and  destroy  the  corn  just 
as  it  was  fit  to  be  reaped.*'^  For,  the  God  of  the  Scotch  Kirk 
was  a  God  who  tantalized  His  creatures  as  well  as  punished 
them ;  and  when  He  was  provoked,  He  would  first  allure  men 
by  encouraging  their  expectations,  in  order  that  their  subse- 
quent misery  might  be  more  poignant. '''' 

Under  the  influence  of  this  horrible  creed,  and  from  the 
unbounded  sway  exercised  by  the  clergy  who  advocated  it,  the 
Scotch  mind  was  thrown  into  such  a  state,  that,  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  ])art  of  the  eighteenth,  century,  some  of  the 
noblest  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  the  feelings  of 
hope,  of  love,  and  of  gratitude,  were  set  aside,  and  were  replaced 
by  the  dictates  of  a  servile  and  ignominious  fear.  The  physical 
suiferings  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  nay,  even  the 
very  accidents  to  which  we  are  casually  exposed,  were  believed 
to  proceed,  not  from  our  ignorance,  nor  from  our  carelessness, 
but  from  the  rage  of  the  Deity,  If  a  fire  chanced  to  break  out 
in  Edinburgh,  the  greatest  alarm  was  excited,  because  it  was 
the  voice  of  God  crying  out  against  a  luxurious  and  dissolute 
city.^'^  If  a  boil  or  a  sore  appeared  on  your  body,  that,  too, 
was  a  divine  punishment,  and  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
v.'hethcr  it  might  lawfully  be  cured. "^     The  small-pox,  being 

'"  NicoWs  Diari/,  pp.  152,  153.  Much  rain  in  tlio  autumn, -vras  "the  Lord's  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  land."  Minutes  of  the  Frcsh'jtcries  of  Ht  Andrews  and  Cupar, 
p.  179. 

"°  Men  sweat,  till,  sow  nuicli,  and  the  stui  and  summer,  and  cloudis,  warme 
dewcs  and  raines  smile  upon  eornos  and  moddowes,  vet  God  steppcth  in  between 
the  mouth  of  the  husbandman  and  the  sickle,  and  blasteth  all."  liutlierford's  Cl/rist 
D)/inr/^  p.  87.  Compare  Bailiics  Leitc7-s,\o\.  iii.  p.  5'J,  on  the  "continuance  of  very 
intemperate  rain  upon  the  corns,"  as  one  of  the  "great  si^ns  of  the  wrath  of  God." 

117  "'When  the  Lord  is  provoked,  he  can  not  only  send  an  affliction,  but  so  order 
it,  by  fairc  appearances  of  a  better  lot,  and  heigliteninf;^  of  the  sinners  expectation 
and  desire,  as  may  make  it  most  sad."  llutcliesons  Exposition  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  vol.  iii.  pp.  y,  10. 

""  In  1  ()',)(■),  there  was  a  fire  in  Edinburgh;  whereupon  Sloncrief,  in  his  sermou 
ne.\t  day,  "  told  us,  'That  God's  voice  was  crying  to  this  city,  and  that  he  was  como 
to  the  very  por(s,  and  was  crying  over  the  walls  to  us;  that  we  should  amend  om' 
ways,  lest  he  should  como  to  our  city,  and  consume  us  in  a  terrible  manner.'  I  can- 
not tell  what  this  dispensation  of  Providence  wrought  on  me,"  &c.  Memoirs  or 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  Elir.abeth  Wast,  teritten  In/  her  own  Hand,  pp.  41,  42.  Sec 
also,  at  pp.  122,  12!?,  the  account  of  another  conflagration,  where  it  is  said,  "there 
was  much  of  God  to  be  seen  in  this  tire."  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Caldci'- 
wooers  Iflstorif  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot  land,  vol.  vii.  pp.  455,  45G. 

'"  The  Rev.  James  Eraser  liad  a  boil,  and  afterwards  a  fever.  "During  thii? 
Sickness  he  miraculously  allayed  the  pain  of  my  boil,  and  speedily,  and  that  without 
means,  cured  it ;  for  however  I  bought  some  things  to  prevent  it,  yet  looking  on  it 
as  a  punishment  from  God,  I  knew  not  if  I  could  be  free  to  take  tiie  rod  out  of  hi* 
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one  of  the  most  fatal  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of  all 
diseases,  was  cs])ecially  sent  hy  God  ;  and,  on  that  account,  the 
remedy  of  inoculation  \Yas  scouted  as  a  profane  attempt  to  frus- 
trate His  intentions,'-"  Other  disorders,  which,  though  less  ter- 
rihlc,  were  very  painful,  ])roceeded  from  the  same  source,  and 
all  owed  their  origin  to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty/"'  In  every 
thing.  His  power  was  displayed,  not  hy  increasing  the  happiness 
of  men,  nor  by  adding  to  their  comforts,  but  by  hurting  and 
vexing  them  in  all  possible  ways.  His  hand,  always  raised 
against  the  people,  would  sometimes  deprive  them  ui  wine  by 
causing  the  vintage  to  fail  ;'^- sometimes,  would  destroy  their 
cattle  in  a  storm  ;  '"^   and  sometimes  would  even  make  dogs 

hand,  and  to  counterwork  him.'"  Zfono'iva  of  the  Rev.  James  Fra^er  of  JOren,  3finis' 
tor  of  i/ie  (Jospd  at  Cuirass,  icrlttcn  hji  JJimscIf,  in  Select  Jjio(/rajiliics,  vol.  ii.  ]).  223. 
Durham  dcchiims  against  "Sinful  shunning  and  shiiting  oil"  suflbiing  ;"  nnd  Kutlicr- 
ford  says,  "No  man  should  rejoice  at  weakness  and  di^caFes ;  but  I  think  wc  niay 
have  a  sort  of  gladness  at  boils  and  sores,  because  without  them,  Christ's  fnigors,  as 
a  slain  Lord,  sliould  never  have  touched  our  skin."  DurhanC s  La%o  Unhealed,  p.  1(30; 
HidhcrfonVs  Jiclirfious  Letters,  p.  2G5.  I  do  not  know  what  eflect  these  passages 
may  produce  upon  the  reader;  but  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  quote  them.  Compare 
Stevensons  Rare,  Soul-slreiir/theninrf,  and  Cmiifortivej  Cordial,  p.  85. 

'-"  It  was  not  until  lute  in  the  eighicenth  century,  that  the  Scotch  clergy  gave  up 
this  notion.  At  last,  even  they  became  infiuenccd  by  the  ridicule  to  which  their 
superstition  exposed  them,  and  which  produced  more  effect  than  any  argument 
could  have  done.  The  doctrines,  however,  which  they  and  their  predecessors  had 
long  inculcated,  had  so  corrupted  the  popular  mind,  that  instances  will,  I  behevc, 
be  found  ,cvcn  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  Scotcli  deeming  precautions  against 
sniall-pox  to  be  criminal,  or,  as  they  called  it,  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  The 
latest  evidence  I  can  at  this  moment  put  my  hand  on,  is  in  a  volume  published  in 
1797.  It  is  staled  by  the  Itev.  John  Paterson,  that,  in  the  parish  of  Auldearn,  in 
the  county  of  Nairn,  "Very  few  have  fallen  a  sacrilice  to  the  sinall-pox,  though  the 
people  arc  in  general  averse  to  inoculation,  from  the  general  gloominess  of  their 
faith,  which  teaches  them,  that  all  diseases  which  altiict  the  l:t:ir;an  frame  arc  in- 
stances of  the  Divine  interposition,  for  the  pmiishment  of  sin  ;  iiny  interference, 
therefore,  on  their  part,  they  deem  an  usurpation  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty." 
Sinclair  s  Statistical  Account  of  Scctland,  vol.  xix.  p.  018,  Edinburgh,  17'.i7.  See 
also  vol.  xiv.  p.  52,  Edinburgh,  1795.  This  is  mcU  said.  No  doubt,  so  abject,  and 
so  pernicious,  a  sujjerstition  among  the  ])eople,  was  the  result  of  "the  general 
gloominess  of  their  faith."  But  the  Eev.  John  ]'atcr.«on  has  forgotten  to  add,  that 
the  gloominess  of  which  he  complains,  was  in  f-trict  conformity  with  the  teachings  of 
the  most  able,  tlie  most  energetic,  and  the  most  venerated  of  the  Scotch  clergy. 
I\Ir.  Paterson  renders  scant  justice  to  his  countrymen,  and  thould  rather  have  praised 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  the  instructions  they  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive. 

'-'  The  Rev.  John  Welsh,  when  fuflcring  from  a  painful  disorder,  and  also  from 
other  troubles,  writes:  "  .My  douleurs  ar  impossible  to  expres.'c."  .  .  .  .  "  It  is 
the  Lord's  indignation."  See  his  letter,  in  iMisccllan;i  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i. 
p.  558.  See  also  C'>vprr'»  Heaven  Opened,  p.  128.  A  pain  in  one's  side  was  the 
work  of  "the  Lord"  {Memoirs  of  Marion  Loird,  p.  95);  sowa.s  a  Korc  throat  (lFa«i's 
Memoirs,  p.  2  t."?);  and  so  wa^  the  fever  in  pleurisy.  Robe's  .Narratives  of  the  Ji'xtraor- 
dinari/  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  p.  06. 

'=^  In  January  1053,  "This  tyme,  nnd  niony  monelhis  before,  thair  wcs  great 
ekairshtic  of  wyiies.  In  this  also  appered  Godis  justice  toward  this  nalioun  for 
abusing  of  that  idissing  many  yciris  befoir."     KicolTs  Diary,  p.  Iii5. 

"  Tills  idea  was  so  deeply' rooted,  that  wc  actually  find  a  public  fast  nnd  humili- 
•tion  ordered,  on   account  of  "  this   present  uncouth  stormc  of  frost   and   snaw 
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bite  their  legs  wlien  they  least  expected  it.'-^  Sometimes,  He 
would  display  His  wrath  by  making  the  weather  excessively 
dry  ;'~^  sometimes,  by  making  it  eq^ually  wet.*'^^  He  was  al- 
ways punishing  ;  always  busy  in  increasing  the  general  suffer- 
ing, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  time,  making  the  creature 
smart  under  the  rod.'^''  Every  fresh  war  was  the  result  of  His 
special  interference  ;  it  was  not  caused  by  the  meddling  folly 
or  insensate  ambition  of  statesmen,  but  it  was  the  immediate 
work  of  the  Deity,  who  was  thus  made  responsible  for  all  the 
devastations,  the  murders,  and  other  crimes  more  horrible  still, 
which  war  produces.  ^^^  In  the  intervals  of  peace,  which,  at 
that  period,  were  very  rare.  He  had  other  means  of  vexing  man- 
kind. The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  a  mark  of  His  disjilcas- 
ure  ;''^'  a  comet  was  a  sign  of  coming  tribulation  ;'^''  and  when 
an  eclipse  ajDpeared,  the  panic  was  so  universal,  that  persons  of 
all  ranks  hastened  to  church  to  deprecate  His  wrath. '^'     What 

quhilk  hcs  continewit  sa  lang  that  the  bestiall  ai-  dicing  tliik  fauld."  liecords  of  the 
Ki}-k  Session,  Presbi/tery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  82. 

*"  "  There  was  a  dog  bit  my  legmost  desperately.  I  no  sooner  received  this,  but 
I  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it."     Wast's  Memoirs,  p.  114. 

■"  "  The  evident  documentis  of  Goddis  wrath  aganes  the  land,  be  the  cxtraordi- 
narie  drouth."  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen, 
p.  78. 

"°  "The  hynous  synnes  of  the  land  produced  much  takines  of  Godis  wraith; 
namelie,  in  this  spring  tyme,  for  all  Februar  and  a  great  pairt  of  Marche  wer  full  of 
havie  wcittis."     NicoWs  Diary,  p.  152. 

'"'  Jlalyburton^s  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  85.  Fleming's  Fidflliny  of  Scrips 
ture,  pp.  101,  149,  170.  Balfour''s  Annates,  vol  i.  p.  1G9.  Boston's  Sermons,  p.  62. 
.Uosto7i''s  Human  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  State,  pp.  67,  136.  Memoirs  of  Marion 
Laird,  pp.  63,  90,  113,  163.  Hutchcsotts  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  pp.  62,  91, 
140,^187,  242,  310,  449,  471,  476,  527,  528. 

128  u  ^y.^,.  i^  yjjQ  Qf  t],(,  ghjirp  scourges  whereby  God  punishcth  wicked  nations  ; 
and  it  cometh  upon  a  people,  not  uccidcntally  but.  by  the  especial  providence  of  God, 
who  hath  peace  and  war  in  his  own  hand."  IlutchcvorCs  Exjwsition  on  the  Elinor 
Prophets,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  In  1644,  "  Civill  war  wracks  Spaine,  and  lately  wracked 
Italic:  it  is  coming  by  appearance  sliortlio  upon  France.  The  just  Lord,  who  be- 
holds with  patience  the  wickedncssc  of  nations,  at  lust  arises  in  furic^  ....  "The 
Swedish  and  Danish  lleets,  after  a  hott  fight,  arc  making  for  a  new  onsctt :  great 
blood  is  feared  shall  he  shortly  shed  there,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  anger  of  the 
Lord  against  all  christendome  is  great."  Buillic's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
190,  223. 

*^  "  Earthqtiakcs,  whereby  God,  when  he  is  angry,  overthrows  and  overturns 
very  mountains."  Hutchcson's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  111.  "The  niinis- 
tris  and  sessioun  convening  in  the  sessioun  lious,  considdering  the  foarluU  carth- 
qiiak  that  wcs  yisternicht,  the  audit  of  this  instant,  throughout  this  liaill  citie  about 
nine  houris  at  evin,  to  bo  a  document  that  God  is  angrie  agancs  the  land  and  aganc3 
this  citie  in  particular,  for  the  inanifauld  sinnis  of  the  people,"  &c.  Records  of  tha 
JCirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  04. 

130  u  Whatever  natural  causes  may  bo  adduced  for  those  alarming  appearances, 
the  system  of  comets  is  yet  so  uncertain,  and  they  have  so  frequently  preceded 
desolating  strokes  and  turns  in  public  affairs,  that  they  seem  designed  in  ]u-ovidenco 
to  stir  up  sinners  to  seriousness.  Those  preachers  from  heaven,  when  God's  mes- 
sengers wore  silenced,  neither  prince  nor  prelate  could  stop."  ^Vodro^o's  Jlistory  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

isi  41  People  of  all  sortes  rane  to  the  churches  to  dcprecat  God's  wrath."  BaU 
four''s  An7ialcs,  vol.  i.  p.  403.     This  was  in  1598. 
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tliey  heard  there,  would  increase  their  fear,  instead  of  allaying 
it.  For  the  clergy  taught  their  hearers,  that  even  so  ordinary 
an  event  as  thuucler,  was  meant  to  excite  awe,  and  was  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  men  with  how  terrible  a  master  they 
had  to  deal/^^  Not  to  tremble  at  thunder  was,  therefore,  a 
mark  of  impiety  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  man  was  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  the  lower  animals,  since  they  were  invariably 
moved  by  this  symptom  of  divine  power.'" 

These  visitations,  eclipses,  comets,  earthquakes,  thunder, 
famine,  pestilence,  war,  disease,  blights  in  the  air,  jfailures  in 
the  crops,  cold  w^inters,  dry  summers,  these,  and  the  like,  were, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  divines,  outbreaks  of  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty  against  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  that  such  out- 
breaks were  incessant  is  not  surprising,  when  vfe  consider  that, 
in  the  same  age,  and  according  to  the  same  creed,  the  most  in- 
nocent, and  even  praiseworthy,  actions  were  deemed  sinful,  and 
worthy  of  chastisement.  The  opinions  held  on  this  subject  are 
not  only  curious,  but  extremely  instructive.  Besides  forming 
an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  they  sup- 
ply decisive  proof  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  single  profession 
to  exalt  itself  above  all  other  professions.  For,  in  Scotland,  as 
elsewhere,  directly  the  clergy  succeeded  in  occupying  a  more 
than  ordinary  amount  of  public  attention,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  that  circumstance  to  propagate  those  ascetic  doctrines, 
which,  while  they  strike  at  the  root  of  human  happiness,  benefit 
no  one  except  the  class  which  advocates  them.  That  class,  in- 
deed, can  hardly  fail  to  reap  advantage  from  a  policy,  which,  by 
increasing  the  apprehensions  to  which  the  ignorance  and  timid- 
ity of  men  make  them  too  liable,  does  also  increase  their  eager- 
ness to  fly  for  support  to  their  spiritual  advisers.  And  the 
greater  the  apprehension,  the  greater  the  eagerness.  Of  this, 
the  Scotch  clergy,  who  were  perfect  masters  of  their  own  art, 
were  well  aware.  Under  their  inlluence,  a  system  of  morals 
was  established,  which,  representing  nearly  every  act  as  sinful, 
kept  the  people  in  perpetual  dread,  lest  unwittingly  they  were 

132  "By  it,  ho  manifests  liia  power  and  ."liows  liiniself  terril>]e."  Tiurham^s  Com- 
mentaric  -upon  tlie  Book  of  the  Jievelation,  p.  ',i[).  Compare  Iii,w't!  History  of  the  Kirk, 
p.  'i''>'•^ ;  and  a  pa.«sa{;c  in  Lainrs  Mnmoirs,  p.  09,  wiiicli  siiovvs  liow  greedily  tiieir 
credulous  hearers  imbibed  such  notions:  "There  were  eeveral  signal  evidences  that 
the  Lord's  righteous  judgments  were  abroad  in  the  earth  ;  great  claps  of  thunder," 
&c. 

"'  "The  stupidity  and  Fcnsclessnossc  of  man  is  greater  than  that  of  the  brute 
creatures,  which  are  all  more  moved  with  the  thumirr  than  the  hearts  of  men  for  the 
most  part."  J)ickso7in  Explication  of  the  Fimt  J-'ifli/  Pmlms,  ]t.  l'J3.  Ilutchcson 
makes  a  similar  remark  concerning  carllK|uakes.  "  The  shaking  and  trembling  of 
insensible  creatures,  when  CJod  is  angry,  serves  to  condemn  men,  who  are  not  sen- 
sible of  it,  nor  will  stoop  under  his  band."  llutchcso^i' s  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  p.  115. 
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committing  some  enormous  offence,  which  would  bring  upon 
their  heads  a  signal  and  overwhelming  punishment. 

According  to  this  code,  all  the  natural  affections,  all  social 
pleasures,  all  amusements,  and  all  the  joyous  instincts  of  the 
human  heart  were  sinful,  and  were  to  be  rooted  out.  It  was  sinful 
for  a  mother  to  wish  to  have  sons  ;^^^  and,  if  she  had  any,  it  was 
sinful  to  be  anxious  about  their  welfare.  ^^^  It  was  a  sin  to  please 
yourself,  or  to  please  others  ;  for,  by  adopting  either  course,  you 
were  sure  to  displease  God.'^^  All  pleasures,  therefore,  however 
slight  in  themselves,  or  however  lawful  they  might  appear, 
must  be  carefully  avoided.'^''  When  mixing  in  society,  we 
should  edify  the  company,  if  the  gift  of  edification  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  us  ;  but  we  should  by  no  means  attempt  to  amuse 
them.'^^  Cheerfulness,  especially  when  it  i-ose  to  laughter,  was 
to  be  guarded  against  ;  and  we  should  choose  for  our  associates 

"'  Lady  Colsfeild  "  had  born  two  or  three  daugbtor?,  and  v.  as  shifully  anxious 
after  a  son,  to  lieir  the  estate  of  Colsfeild."      Wodrotv's  Analecta,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

■"  Under  the  influeuee  of  this  terrible  erced,  the  amiable  mother  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  writing  to  him  respecting  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  brother,  speaks  of 
"my  sinful  God-provoking  anxiety,  both  for  your  souls  and  bodies."  Burtons 
Lives  of  Lovat  and  Forbea,  p.  27-1.  The  theological  theory,  underlying  and  suggest- 
ing this,  was,  that  "grace  bridles  these  afi'ections."  Boatoii's  Ilianan  Kalure  in  its 
.Four-fold  State,  p.  184.  Hence  its  rigid  application  on  days  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Lyon  {Histonj  of  Saint  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  4.5S)  mentions 
that  some  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  in  drawing  up  regulations  for  the  government  of  a 
colony,  inserted  the  following  clause  :  "  No  husband  shall  kiss  his  wile,  and  no  moth- 
er shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

i3ii  "  I'lic  more  you  please  yourselves  and  the  w(nld,  the  further  you  are  from 
pleasing  God."  Binninfs  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  Elsewhere  (vol.  ii.  p.  45): 
"  Amity  to  ourselves  is  entnity  to  God." 

137  II  l>leasures  are  most  carefully  to  be  auoided :  because  they  both  harme  and 
dcceiue."  Aberncthfs  Phiisirke  for  the  Soule,  p.  2.">L  At  p.  2G8,  the  same  authority 
says,  "  Bcatc  downe  thy  body,  and  bring  it  to  subiection  by  abstaining,  not  only 
from  vnlawfull  pleasures,  but  also  from  lawful!  and  indifferent  delights." 

"*  According  to  Ilutcheson^s  Exposition  of  Job,  p.  6,  "  there  is  no  time  wherein 
men  arc  more  ready  to  miscarry,  and  discover  any  bitter  root  in  then),  then  when 
they  are  about  the  liberal  use  of  the  creatures,  and  amidst  occasiop.s  of  mirth  and 
cheerfulness."  How  this  doctrine  ripened,  cannot  be  lictter  illustrated  tb.an  from 
the  sentiments  entertained,  so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  c(  ntury,  by 
Colonel  Blackader,  a  Scotch  ofHcer,  who  was  also  an  educated  man,  who  had  seen 
much  of  the  world,  and  might,  to  some  degree,  be  called  a  man  of  the  world.  In 
December  1714,  he  went  to  a  wedding,  and,  on  his  return  home,  he  writes:  "I  was 
cheerful,  and  perhaps  gave  too  great  a  swing  to  raillery,  but  I  hope  not  light  or  vain 
in  conversation.  I  desire  always  to  have  my  speech  seasoned  with  salt,  and  minis- 
tering profit  to  the  hearers.  Sitting  up  late,  and  merry  cnmigh,  though  I  hope  inno- 
cent ;  but  I  will  not  justify  myself."  The  Life  and  Diary  of  Licut.-Col.  J.  Blackader, 
b}l  Andrew  Crichton,  p.  45:>.  On  another  occasion  (p.  511),  in  17-(i,  he  was  at  an 
evening  party.  "  The  young  people  were  merry.  I  laid  a  restraint  upon  myself  for 
fear  of  going  too  far,  and  joined  but  little,  only  so  as  not  to  show  moroseness  or  ill- 
brceding.  We  sat  late,  but  the  conversation  was  innocent,  and  no  drinking  but  as 
we  pleased.  However,  much  time  is  spent ;  which  I  dare  not  justify.  In  all  things 
tec  offcjid."  At  p.  l.'il',  he  writes,  "  I  siiould  always  be  mixing  something  that  may 
edify  in  my  discourse;"  and,  says  his  biographer  (p.  437),  "  t'onversation,  when  it 
ceased  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  regarded  as  dcr/cncratinr/  into  idle  cntcrtninvicnt, 
which  ought  to  be  checked  rather  than  encouraged." 
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grave  and  sorrowful  men,  who  were  not  likely  to  indulge  in  so 
foolish  a  ])ractice.'^^  Smiling,  iirovided  it  stopped  short  of 
Liugliter,  might  occasionally  be  allowed  ;  still,  being  a  carnal 
pastime,  it  Avas  a  sin  to  smile  on  Sunday.'^"  Even  on  week- 
days, those  who  were  most  imbued  with  religious  principles 
hardly  ever  smiled,  but  sighed,  groaned,  and  wept."'  A  true 
Christian  would  be  careful,  in  his  movements,  to  preserve  inva- 
riable gravity,  never  running,  but  walking  soberly,  and  not 
treading  out  in  a  brisk  and  lively  manner,  as  unbelievers  are 
wont  to  do/^-     So,  too,  if  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  he  must  beware 

133  «'  Frequent  tlic  gravest  company,  and  the  fellowship  of  tlio?e  that  are  sor- 
rowfiill."  Abcriiet/it/s  P/ii/sickc  for  the  Sotde,  p.  410.  Conipiire  the  attacks  on  "  too 
much  carnal  mirth  and  laugliter,"  in  Ditrhani's  Law  Unsealed,  p.  o'lo  ;  in  Flcmhig's 
Faljilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  226  ;  and  in  Fergns&orCa  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  p.  227.  Sec  also  Orajfs  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  42.  Cowpcr  sa)s,  ''  Woe  be 
unto  them  that  now  laugli,  for  assuredly  tliey  shall  Avcepe,  the  end  of  their  joy  sliall 
be  endlesse  mourning  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  they  shall  shed  tears  abundantly  with 
Esau,  but  shall  lind  no  place  for  mercy."  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  271.  Ilutchc- 
son,  in  a  strain  of  unusual  liberality,  permits  occasional  laughter.  Ho  says,  "There 
id  a  faculty  of  laughing  given  to  men,  which  certainly  is  given  for  vise,  at  least  at 
sometimes  ;  and  diversions  arc  sometime  needfuU  for  men  who  are  serious  and  em- 
ployed in  weighty  aft'airs." "  And  particularly,  laughter  is  sometime  lawful 

for  magistrates  and  otiiers  in  publick  charge,  not  only  that  they  may  recreate  them- 
selves, but  that,  tiiercby,  and  by  tlie  liKe  insinuating  carriage,  they  may  gain  the 
affection  of  the  [jcople."  JJutchcsou^s  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  edit,  folio, 
1GG9,  pp.  389,  390, 

"'  In  1650,  when  Charles  II.  was  in  Scotland,  "  the  clergy  reprehended  him 
very  sharply,  if  he  smiled  on  those  days"  (Sundays).  C'larcndo7i's  Jliitori/ of  the 
Rebellion,  book  xiii.  j).  747,  edit.  Oxford,  1843. 

'"  It  is  said  of  Donald  Cargill,  that  "  his  very  countenance  was  edifying  to  be- 
holders; often  sighing  with  deep  groans."  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  for  the  Royal  Pre- 
rof/alivcs  of  Jesns  Christ,  p.  423.  The  celebrated  James  Durham  was  "a  jierson  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  and  scarce  smiled  at  anything."  J/oicie\t  Biographia  Scoticana, 
p.  226.  Of  Livingston,  wc  are  told  "  that  he  was  a  very  alfectionatc  person,  and 
weeped  much ;  tliat  it  was  his  ordinary  way,  and  might  be  observed  almost  every 
Sabbath,  that  when  he  came  into  the  pul|)ite  he  sate  doun  a  little,  and  looked  lii-st 
to  the  one  end  of  the  kiilc,  and  tlu'u  to  the  other;  and  then,  ordinarly,  the  tear 
shott  in  his  eye,  and  he  weeped,  and  oflimes  he  began  his  preface  and  his  work 
weeping."  Wodrov's  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  James  Alexander  "  used  to  weep 
nmch  in  prayer  and  preaching;  he  was  every  way  most  savoury."  Uiid.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
39.  As  to  the  Hcv.  John  Carstairs,  "  his  band  in  the  Sabl)ath  would  iiavc  been  all 
wett,  as  if  it  had  been  douked,  with  fears,  before  he  was  done  wilii  his  (irst  prayer." 
p.  43.  Aird,  minister  of  Dalserf,  "  ivceping  much"  (Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  ji.  CO),  "Mr. 
James  Stirling  tells  me  was  a  niost  fervent,  afl'cctionat,  weeping  preaclier."  p.  172  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duidop  was  noted  for  what  was  termed  "  a  holy  groan,"  vol. 
iii.  p.  21.  See  also,  on  weeping  as  a  mark  of  religion,  lla-s/'s  Jleinoirs,  pp.  83,  84, 
and  Robots  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinarji  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  21,  81, 
75,  150.  One  passage  from  the  most  popular  of  the  Scotch  preachers,  I  hesitate  as 
to  tlie  propriety  of  quoting;  l)Ut  it  is  essential  that  their  ideas  sliould  be  known,  if 
the  history  of  Scotland  is  to  be  understood.  Ilutherford,  after  staling  whom  it  is 
tiiat  wc  should  seek  to  imitate,  adds :  "Ciiristdid  never  inugh  on  eartli  that  wc 
read  of,  but  he  wept."  Ruther ford's  Christ  Jfi/in</,  Hi47,  4lo,  p.  520.  I  i>ublish 
tliis  with  no  irreverent  spirit;  God  forbid  that  I  .should.  Ihit  I  will  not  be  detcri-ed 
from  letting  this  age  see  the  real  character  of  a  system  which  aimed  at  destroying 
ail  human  happiness,.  excitir)g  slavish  and  abject  fear,  and  turning  this  glorious 
world  into  one  vast  theatre  of  woe. 

'"  "  Walk  with  a  sober  pace,  not  '  tinkling  with  your  feet.' "     Memoira  of  the 
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lest  his  letter  should  contain  any  thing  like  jocoseness  ;  since 
jesting-  is  incompatible  with  a  holy  and  serious  life.^^^ 

It  was,  moreover,  wrong  to  take  pleasure  in  beautiful  sce- 
nery ;  for  a  pious  man  had  no  concern  with  such  matters,  which 
were  beneath  him,  and  the  admiration  of  which  should  be  left  to 
the  unconverted.''''  The  unregenerate  might  delight  in  these 
vanities,  but  they  who  were  properly  instructed,  saw  Nature  as 
she  really  was,  and  knew  that  as  she,  for  about  five  thousand 
years,  had  been  constantly  on  the  move,  her  vigour  was  well-nigh 
spent,  and  her  pristine  energy  had  departed.'"  To  the  eye  of 
ignorance,  she  still  seemed  fair  and  fresh  ;  the  fact,  however, 
was,  that  she  was  worn  out  and  decrepit ;  she  was  suffering 
from  extreme  old  age  ;  her  frame,  no  longer  elastic,  was  leaning 
on  one  side,  and  she  soon  would  perish.'"     Owing  to  the  sin 

Rev.  James  Frarcr,  written  by  Himself,  in  Sdcet Biograpliies,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.  "It  is 
somewhat  like  this,  or  less  than  this,  which  the  Lord  condemiictli,  Isa.  iii.  1(5, 
'Walking  and  mincing,  or  tripping  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.'  "What  is 
that  but  disdaining  the  grave  way  of  walking,  to  affect  an  art  in  it  ?  as  many  do  nov7 
in  our  days;  and  shall  this  be  displeasing  to  the  Lord,  and  not  the  other?  seeing  he 
lovcth,  and  is  best  pleased  with,  the  native  way  of  carrying  the  body."  Dur/iaui's 
Lain  Unsealed,  p.  324.  "  The  believer  hath,  or  at  least  ought  to  have,  and,  if  he  be 
like  hiniaclf,  will  have,  a  well  ordered  walk,  and  will  be  in  his  caniagc  stately  and 
princely."     Durhani's  Exposition  of  the  Sonr/  of  Solomon,  p.  3G5. 

'^^  "  At  home,  ■writing  letters  to  a  friend.  My  vein  is  inclined  to  jest  and  hu- 
mour. The  letter  was  too  comical  and  jocose  ;  and  after  I  had  sent  it  away,  I  had 
a  check  that  it  was  too  light,  and  jesting  foolishly.  I  sent  and  got  it  back,  and  de- 
stroyed it.  My  temper  goes  too  far  that  way,  and  I  ought  to  check  it  and  bo  more 
on  my  guard,  and  study  edification  in  every  thing."  Crichton^s  Life  and  Diary  of 
Blackader,  pp.  5.30,  T,?>i .  Even  amongst  young  children,  from  eiglit  years  old  and 
upwards,  toys  and  games  were  bad ;  and  it  was  a  good  sign  when  they  were  dis- 
carded. "  Some  very  young,  of  eiglit  and  nine  years  of  age,  some  twelve  and  thir- 
teen. They  still  inclined  more  and  more  to  their  duty,  so  that  they  meet  three 
times  a  day,  in  the  morning,  at  night,  and  at  noon.  Also  they  have  forsaken  all 
their  childish  fancies  and  plays;  so  these  that  have  been  awakened  arc  known  by 
their  countenance  and  conversation,  their  walk  and  behaviour."  Robe's  Narratives 
of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  79,  80. 

HI  icjiq  j]^q  unmortilied  man,  the  world  smelleth  like  the  garden  of  God."  .... 
"  the  world  is  not  to  him  an  ill-smelled  stinking  corps."  Rutherford's  Christ  Dying, 
p.  498.  But  those  who  were  properly  mortiliod,  knew  that  "  the  earth  is  but  a  pot- 
ter's house  "  (Ibid.,  p.  2SG) ;  "  an  old  thrcd-bare-worn  case  "  {Ihid.,  p.  53()) ;  a  "  smoky 
liousc  "  {RutkerforcVs  Rclif/ioiis  Letters,  p.  100) ;  a  "  plaistered,  rotten  world  "  {Ibid., 
p.l32);  and  "an  ashy  and  dirty  earth  "  {Ibid.,  p.  109).  "  The  carlh  also  is  spotted 
(like  the  face  of  a  woman  once  beautiful!,  but  now  deformed  with  scabs  of  leprosie)with 
thistles,  thorncs,  and  nmch  barren  wilderncssc."     Coxvpefs  Heaven  Opened,  [i.  255. 

Hi  li  ■\Vcarines>e  and  motion  is  laid  on  Moon  and  Sunne,  and  all  creatures  on 
this  side  of  the  Moon.  Seas  e))be  and  flow,  and  that's  trouble  ;  winds  blow,  rivers 
move,  heavens  and  stars  these  five  thousand  yearcs,  except  one  time,  have  not  had 
sixc  minutes  rest "  .  .  .  .  "  The  Sunnc  that  never  rests,  but  moves  as  swiftly  in  the 
night  as  in  the  day."  Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  pp.  I'J,  157.  "  This  is  the  world's 
old  age ;  it  is  declining  ;  albeit  it  seem  a  fair  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Ir.cm 
who  know  no  better,  and  unto  them  who  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  it 
/ooks  as  if  it  had  been  created  yesterday;  yet  the  truth  is,  and  a  believer  knows,  It 
is  near  the  grave."     Binninfs  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

""  "This,  then,  I  say,  is  the  state  all  things  ye  see,  arc  in, — it  is  their  old  age. 
The  creation  now  is  an  old  rotten  house  that  is  all  dropping  through  and  leaning 
to  the  one  side."     IHjiniufs  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 
Vol.  II.— 20 
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of  man,  all  things  were  getting  worse,  and  nature  was  degener- 
ating so  fast,  that  already  the  lilies  were  losing  their  whiteness, 
and  the  roses  their  smelL'^^  The  heavens  were  waxing  old  ;'^^ 
the  very  sun,  which  lighted  the  earth,  Avas  becoming  feeble. ^^' 
This  universal  degeneracy  was  sad  to  think  of ;  but  the  profiane 
knew  it  not.  Their  ungodly  eyes  were  still  pleased  by  what 
they  saw.  Such  was  the  result  of  their  obstinate  determination 
to  indulge  the  senses,  all  of  which  were  evil  ;  the  eye  being,  be- 
yond comparison,  the  most  wicked.  Hence,  it  was  especially 
marked  out  for  divine  pimishmcnt  ;  anil,  being  constantly  sin- 
ning, it  was  afflicted  with  fifty-two  different  diseases,  that  is, 
one  disease  for  each  week  in  the  year. '^'' 

On  this  account,  it  was  improper  to  care  for  beauty  of  any 
kind  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  was  no  real  beauty. 
The  world  afforded  nothing  worth  looking  at,  save  and  except 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  which  was  incomparably  the  most  beautiful 
thing  under  heaven. '^^  To  look  at  that  was  a  lawful  enjoyment, 
but  every  other  pleasure  was  sinful.  To  write  poetr}'',  for  in- 
stance, was  a  grievous  offence,  and  worthy  of  especial  condem- 
nation.'^^ To  listen  to  music  was  equally  wrong  ;  for  men  had 
no  right  to  disport  themselves  in  such  idle  recreation.  Hence 
the  clergy  forbad  music  to  be  introduced  even  during  the  festivi- 
ties of  a  marriage  ;'^^  neither  would  they  permit,  on  any  occa- 

"'  "The  lilies  and  ro?cs,  wliich,  no  doubt,  liad  more  swcctncssoof  beauty  and 
smell,  before  the  sin  of  man  made  them  vauity-sicU."  Rutherford's  Christ  Di/hir/, 
p.  185. 

"'  "  The  heavens  that  arc  supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  yet  they  wax  old  as 
doth  a  garment."     Binning's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ]>.  05. 

"°  "The  nccrer  the  sim  drawcs  to  the  end  of  his  daily  course,  the  Icssc  is  lii^ 
strength,  for  we  see  the  Suimc  in  the  evening  decaycs  in  heat ;  so  it  is,  the  longer 
by  reuoiution  he  turnes  about  in  his  sphere,  he  waxes  alway  the  weaker;  and,  to 
vse  the  similitude  of  the  holy  spirit,  as  a  garment  the  older  it  groweth  becomes  the 
lessc  beautifuil.''     Cowpcr^s  Heaven  Opened,  p.  255. 

""  "  It  is  so  delicate  by  nature,  that  since  it  was  the  fir-=t  pcnf^o  that  oflcnded,  it 
is,  aboue  all  the  rest,  made  subject  (as  a  condigno  punishment)  to  .as  many  maladies, 
as  there  arc  wcekcs  in  a  yeerc."  Abenielhifs  Phyxicke  for  the  Soulc,  p.  501.  The 
Scotch  divines  were  extremely  displeased  with  our  eyes.  Ilutherford  contemptu- 
ously calls  them  "  two  clay  windows."  Ruthcrfonrs  Christ  Dijiini,  p.  570.  Gray, 
going  still  further,  says,  "  these  cursed  eyes  of  ours."  Graf  a  Great  and  Precious 
Promises,  p.  5".. 

"'  "The  true  visible  Kirk  where  God's  ordinances  are  set  up,  ns  he  hath  ap- 
pointed, where  his  word  is  purely  preached,  is  the  most  beautifuil  thing  under 
heaven."     Dickson  s  Explication  of  the  FirslFifti/  Psalms,  p.  341. 

'"  I  have  one  very  late,  and,  on  that  account,  very  curious,  instance  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  this  feeling  in  Scotland.  In  1707,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  tlic  mastership  of 
the  grammar-school  of  Greenock.  It  was  offered  to  John  Wilson,  the  author  of 
"Clyde."  But,  says  his  biographer,  "  the  magistrates  and  minister  of  Greenock 
thought  fit,  before  they  would  admit  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  sui)erintendancc  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  to  stipulate  that  he  should  abandon  'the  profane  and  unprofitable  arti 
of  poem-making.'"  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  ty  tlie  Hocicty  of  Ancient  Scots,  1821, 
Tol.  V.  p.  109. 

"'  "Sept.  22,  1049. — The  qubilk  day  the  Scssioune  caused  mak  this  act,  that 
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sion,  the  national  entertainment  of  pipers. '^^  Indeed,  it  was 
sinful  to  look  at  any  exhibition  in  the  streets,  even  though  you 
only  looked  at  it  from  your  own  window.*"  Dancing  was  so 
extremely  sinful,  that  an  edict,  expressly  prohibiting  it,  was 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  read  in  every  church  in 
Edinburgh.*^®  New  Year's  Eve  had  long  been  a  period  of 
rejoicing  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  Church 
laid  her  hands  on  this  also,  and  ordered  that  no  one  should  sing 
the  songs  usual  on  that  day,  or  should  admit  such  singers  into 
his  own  private  house.  ^" 

At  the  christening  of  a  child,  the  Scotch  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  their  relations,  including  their  distant  cousins,  in 
whom,  then  as  now,  they  much  abounded.  But  this  caused 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  was  sinful.  It  was,  therefore,  forbidden  ; 
the  number  of  guests  was  limited  ;  and  the  strictest  supervis- 
ion was  exercised  by  the  clergy,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  one  being  improperly  happy  on  such  occasions.  *^^ 

ther  sould  be  no  pypers  at  brydcls,  and  who  ever  sould  have  a  pyper  playing  at 
their  brydell  on  their  manage  day,  sail  loose  their  consigned  money,  and  be  farder 
punisched  as  the  Sessioune  thinks  fitt."  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Kirk  Sessions  of  the  Parishes  of  Cambusnethan  Humbie 
and  Stirling,  p.  34.  This  curious  volume  is  a  quarto,  and  without  date;  unless, 
indeed,  one  of  the  title-pages  is  wanting  in  my  copy. 

"*  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  in  Wodrow's  Collections  upon 
ike  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  76  ;  also  the  case  of  "Mure,  pyper,"  in  Se- 
lections from  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Saint  Andretcs  and  Cupar,  p.  72. 

"'  This  notion  lingered  on,  probably  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  certainly 
to  late  in  the  last.  In  a  work  published  in  Scotland  in  1836,  it  is  stated,  that  a  cler- 
gyman was  still  alive,  who  was  "  severely  censured,"  merely  because,  when  Punch 
wag  performing,  "  the  servant  was  sent  out  to  the  showman  to  request  him  to  come 
below  the  windows  of  her  master's  house,  that  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  might 
enjoy  the  sight."     Traditions  of  Perth  by  George  Penny,  IPcrth,  1836,  p.  124. 

"0  "  17  Pcb.  1650.  Ane  act  of  the  commissioun  of  the  Generall  Assemblie  wes 
red  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh  dischargeing  promiscuous  dansing."  NicoWs 
Diary,  p.  3.  See  al.'^o  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1638- 
1842,  p.  201;  Register  of  tJic  Kirk  Session  of  Cambus}iethan,  ■p.  S5  ;  Minutes  cf  the 
Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrnos  and  Cupar,  pp.  65,  181  ;  Minutes  of  tlie  Synod  of  Fife, 
pp.  150,  169,  175  ;  and  a  choice  passage  in  A  Collection  of  Sermons  by  Eminent 
Divines,  p.  51. 

'"  See  Selections  from  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of 
Aberdeen,  pp.  77,  78,  forbidding  any  one  to  ''giwe  ony  mcatt  or  drink  to  these  sang- 
Stcris  or  lat  thamc  within  thair  liouss."     Tiic  singers  were  to  be  "put  in  prisoun." 

"*  In  1643  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  ordered  that  "  because  of  the  great 
abuse  that  is  likcwayes  among  them  by  convecning  multitudes  at  baptismcs  and  con- 
tracts, the  ministers  and  sessions  are  "appointed  to  take  strict  order  for  restraineing 
these  abuses,  that  in  number  they  cxceid  not  sixe  or  seven.  As  also  ordaines  that 
the  hostlers  (]uho  mak  such  feists  salbe  censured  by  the  sessions."  Minutes  of  the 
Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrcios  and  Cupar,  p.  11.  See  also  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session, 
Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdi'cn,  pp.  109,  110,  complaining  of"  the  custom  "that 
everie  base  servile  man  in  tlie  fownc,  when  he  lies  a  barne  to  be  bapte.-ed,  invitis 
tuelfl'or  sexteno  pcrsones  to  be  his  gossopcs  and  godfatheris  to  his  barne,"  &e. ;  and 
enacting  "that  it  shall  not  be  lesume  to  any  inhabitant  within  thisburt  quhasoever, 
to  invite  any  ma  persones  to  be  godfatheris  to  thair  barne  in  ony  tyme  cumming  bot 
tua  or  four  at  the  most,  lyk  as  the  Kirk  officier  is  expresslie  commandit  and  pro- 
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Not  only  at  baptisms,  but  also  at  marriages,  the  same  spirit 
was  displayed.  In  cvciy  country,  it  has  been  usual  to  make 
merry  at  marriages  ;  partly  from  a  natural  feeling,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  notion  that  a  contract,  so  often  productive  of 
misery,  might,  at  all  events,  begin  with  mirth.  The  Scotch 
clergy,  however,  thought  otherwise.  At  the  weddings  of  the 
poor,  they  would  allow  no  rejoicing  ;*^'  and  at  the  Aveddings  of 
the  rich,  it  was  the  custom  for  one  of  them  to  go  for  the  exjiress 
purpose  of  preventing  an  excess  of  gaiety.  A  better  precaution 
could  hardly  bo  devised  ;  but  they  did  not  trust  exclusively  to 
it.  To  check  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  they,  furthermore,  took 
into  account  the  cookery,  the  choice  of  the  meats,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  dishes.  They  were,  in  fact,  so  solicitous  on  these 
points,  and  so  anxious  that  the  nuptial  feast  should  not  be 
too  attractive,  that  they  fixed  its  cost,  and  would  not  allow 
any  person  to  exceed  the  sum  which  they  thought  proper  to 
name.'^° 

Nothing  escaped  their  vigilance.  For,  in  their  opinion, 
even  the  best  man  was,  at  his  best  time,  so  full  of  turpitude, 
that  his  actions  could  not  fail  to  be  wicked.'^'  He  never  passed 
a  day  without  sinning,  and  the  smallest  sin  deserved  eternal 
wrath.'"  Indeed,  every  thing  he  did  was  sinful,  no  matter  how 
pure  his  motives.'"'^     Man  had  been  gradually  falling  lower  and 

hibitt  that  from  hence  furth  he  tak  vp  no  ni.i  names  to  be  godfatheris,  nor  giwc  any 
ma  vp  to  the  redar  bot  four  at  the  most,  vndcr  all  hiest  censure  ho  may  incur  bo 
the  contrarie,  and  thLs  ordinance  to  be  intimat  out  of  pulpitt,  that  the  people  pre- 
tend no  ignorance  thairof." 

'"  They  forbad  nmsic  and  dancing;  and  they  ordered  that  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-four persons  should  be  present.  See  the  enactment,  in  1047,  respecting  "Pennic 
bryddells,"  in  Minutea  of  the  J^rcshytcrics  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar,  p.  117.  In 
1G50,  "Tlie  Prcsbyterie  being  sadly  weghted  with  the  report  of  the  continwance, 
andexjiorbitantand  unnocessarly  nunicrotis  confluences  of  pco])lc  at  pcnnie  brydlcs, 
and  of  inexpedient  and  wnlawfull  pypeing  and  dancing  at  the  same,  so  scandalous 
and  sinfull  in  thi.styme  of  our  Cliuiclies  lamentable  conditioun  ;  and  being  apprehen- 
sive that  ministers  and  Kirk  Sessiouns  have  not  bcin  so  vigilant  and  active  (as  neid 
werre),  for  repressing  of  these  disorders,  doc  therfor  most  seriously  ivcommcnd  to 
ministers  and  Kirk  Scssiouns  to  rcpressc  the  same."  IIAd.,  pp.  I(i9,  170.  Sec,  fur- 
ther, Jieflistcrs  of  the  Prc»b;ilcrt)  of  Lanark,  p.  ii'J ;  and  Extracts  from  the  Preshii- 
ten/  Book  of  Strat/iboffie,  pp.  4,  Ml. 

'""  Sec  two  curious  instances  of  limitation  of  price,  in  Jrvinrfs  Jliatori/  ofDum- 
bartonxhire,  p.  507  ;  and  in  Wodroius  Collections  vpon  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  34. 

joi  II  \yi^at  a  yj]g^  haughty,  and  base  creature  he  is — how  defiled  and  desperately 
wicked  liis  nature — how  abominable  his  actions ;  in  a  word,  what  a  compound  of 
darkness  and  wickedness  he  is — a  heap  of  defiled  dust,  and  a  mass  of  confusion — a 
sink  of  impiety  and  inir|uity,  cvrnlhc  brut  of  mankind,  those  of  the  rarest  and  most 
refined  extraction,  take  tlicni  at  their  best  cstatr."  JJinninqs  iScn7io7i.i,  vol.  ii.  part 
ii.  p.  302.     Compare  BoslmCs  Human  Nature  in  its  J'ourfold  Sinfr,  pp.  'J6,  27. 

"''  "The  least  sin  cannot  but  deserve  (Jod's  wiath  and  curse  eternally."  Dick- 
son's Irulh's  Victory  over  L'rror,  p.  7 1.  "  Ail  men,  even  the  regenerate,  sin  dailv." 
Ibid.,  p.  153. 

'•'  "  Our  best  works  have  such  a  mixture  of  corruptiou  and  sin  in  tbeni,  that 
they  deserve  his  curse  and  wrath."     Jlid.,  p.  130. 
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lower,  and  had  now  sunk  to  a  point  of  debasement,  wliich  made 
him  inferior  to  the  Leasts  that  perish. "^^  Even  before  he  was 
born,  and  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mothers  womb,  his  guilt 
began.  "=^  And  when  he  grew  up,  his  crimes  multiplied  thick 
and  fast  ;  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  them  being  the  practice 
of  teaching  children  new  words, — a  horrible  custom,  justly 
visited  by  divine  wrath.'"  This,  however,  wr.s  but  one  of  a 
series  of  innumerable  and  incessant  offences  ;  so  that  the  only 
wonder  was,  that  the  earth  could  restrain  herself  at  the  hideous 
spectacle  which  man  presented,  and  that  she  did  not  open  her 
mouth,  as  of  old,  and  swallow  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
wickejdness.'"  For  it  was  certain,  that  in  the  whole  creation, 
there  was  nothing  so  deformed  and  monstrous  as  he."^^ 

Such  being  the  case,  it  behoved  the  clergy  to  come  forward, 
and  to  guard  men  against  their  own  vices,  by  controlling  their 
daily  actions,  and  forcing  them  to  a  right  conduct.  This  they 
did  vigorously.  Aided  by  the  elders,  who  were  their  tools  and 
the  creatures  of  their  power,  they,  all  over  Scotland,  organized 
themselves  into  legislative  bodies,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their 
little  senate,  they  enacted  laws  which  the  people  were  bound 
to  obey.  If  they  refused,  woe  be  to  them.  They  became 
unruly  sons  of  the  Church,  and  were  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  to 
be  fined,  or  to  be  whipped,"^^  or  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron,'"" 

'"  "  But  now,  falling  away  from  God,  hce  hath  also  so  f\irre  degenerated  from 
his  ovrne  kind,  that  he  id  become  iiiferiour  to  the  beasts."  Coirpcr^s  Heaven  Opened, 
p.  251.  "  0  !  is  not  man  become  so  brutish  and  ignorant,  that  he  may  be  sent  unto 
the  beasts  of  the  field  to  be  instructed  of  that  which  is  his  duty  ?  "  Gray^s  Spiritual 
Warfare,  p.  28.  "Men  are  naturally  more  bruitish  than  beasts  themselves."  Boston^ 
Human  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  State,  p.  58.  "  Worse  than  the  beast  of  the  field." 
Halliburton's  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  Yl. 

iM  11  Infants,  even  in  their  mother's  belly,  have  in  themselves  sufficient  guilt  to 
deserve  such  judgments ;  "  i.  e.  M'hen  women  with  child  are  "  ript  up."  Hutehcsou's 
Exposition  on  the  Minor  Frophets,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

**'  "And  in  our  speech,  our  Scripture  and  old  Scots  names  are  gone  out  of  re- 
quest ;  instead  of  Father  and  Mother,  Mamma  and  Papa,  training  children  to  speak 
nonsense,  and  what  they  do  not  understand.  Tiiese  lew  instances,  amongst  many 
that  might  be  given,  are  additional  causes  of  God's  wrath."  The  Life  and  Hcaih  cf 
Mr.  Alexander  Feden,  late  Minister  of  t/ie  Gospel  at  New  Glenluce,  in  Galloicay,  in 
Walke/s  Bior/i'ap/hia  Fresbyferiana,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

107  "Yea,  if  the  Lord  did  not  rcstraiuc  her,  shoe  would  open  her  mouth  and 
swallow  the  wicked,  as  she  did  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram."  Couper''s  Heaven 
Opened,  p.  257.  Compare  Hutelu'soris  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Frophets,  vol.  i.  p. 
r)U7. 

ica  "There  is  nothing  so  monstrous,  so  deformed  in  the  world,  as  man."  Bin-, 
ninfs  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  284.  "  There  is  not  in  all  the  creation  such  a  miserable 
creature  as  man."  Jbid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  o21.  "Nothing  so  miserable."  Abernethy^s 
J'hysiek'c  for  the  Sozde,  p.  S?. 

ii'j  "jjccembcr  17th,  1GS5.  Mention  made  of  a  correction  house,  which  the 
Session  ordeans  persons  to  be  taken  to,  both  men  and  women,  and  appoints  them 
to  be  whipt  every  day  during  the  Session's  will."  Wodrow's  Collections  upon  the 
Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  07. 

"°  On  the  22d  October  1048,  the  Kirk  Session  of  Dunfermline  ordered  that  o 
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or  to  do  penance  before  the  "whole  congregation,  humbling  them- 
selves, bare-footed,  and  with  their  hair  cut  on  one  side,'"'  while 
the  minister,  under  pretence  of  rebuking  them,  enjoyed  his 
triumph.''-  All  this  was  natural  enough.  For  the  clergy  were 
the  delegates  of  heaven,  and  the  interpreters  of  its  will.  They, 
therefore,  were  the  best  judges  of  what  men  ought  to  do  ;  and 
any  one  whom  they  censured  was  bound  to  submit  with  humil- 
ity and  repentance.''^ 

The  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  tril)unals,  v/hich  now  sprung 
up  all  over  Scotland,  united  the  executive  authority  with  the 
legislative,  and  exercised  both  functions  at  the  same  time. 
Declaring  that  certain  acts  ought  not  to  be  committed}  they 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  punished  those  who 
had  committed  them.  According  to  the  principles  of  this  new 
jurisprudence,  of  which  the  clergy  were  the  authors,  it  became 
a  sin  for  any  Scotchman  to  travel  in  a  Catholic  country.'"^  It 
was  a  sin  for  any  Scotch  innkeeper  to  admit  a  Catholic  into  his 
inn.'"'''     It  was  a  sin  for  any  Scotch  town  to  hold  a  market 

certain  Janet  Robertson  "  shall  be  cartit  and  scourged  through  the  town,  and 
markit  with  an  hot  iron."     Clmlmcr.-i'  Jllstory  of  Diinfcniilinc,  p.  437. 

"'  "  As  they  punish  by  pecuniary  lines,  so  corporally  too,  by  imprisoning  the 
persons  of  the  delinquents,  using  them  disgracefully,  carting  them  through  cities, 
making  them  stand  in  logges,  as  they  call  them,  i)illaries  (which  in  the  country 
churches  are  fixed  to  the  two  sides  of  the  main  door  of  the  Parish  Church),  cutting 
the  halfe  of  their  hair,  shaving  their  beards,  kc,  and  it  is  more  than  ordinary,  by 
thoir  'original '  and  'proper  power,'  to  banish  them  out  of  the  bounds  and  limits 
of  the  parish,  or  presbytery,  as  they  list  to  order  it."     Presbytcinj  Dhplaj/d,  p.  4. 

"'  The  Scotch  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century  v.erc  not  much  given  to  joking; 
but  on  one  of  these  occasions  a  preacher  is  said  to  have  hazarded  a  pun.  A 
woman,  named  Ann  Cantly,  being  made  to  do  penance,  "  Here  "  (said  the  minis- 
ter), "Here  is  one  upon  the  stool  of  repentance,  they  call  her  C'anthf  ;  she  saitli  her- 
self, she  is  an  honest  wojiian,  but  I  trow  scantfij.^^  Scotch  Prcsb'/terian  EloqncncCy 
p.  125.  From  what  I  have  read  of  Scotch  theology,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  book,  so  far  as  its  general  character  is  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
author,  through  fear  of  being  entirely  discredited,  has  often  rather  undci-stated  his 
case. 

*"  As  Durham  says,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Sonrj  of  Solomon,  p.  451,  "It  is  no 
burden  to  an  honest  believer  to  acknowledge  Christ's  ministers,  to  obey  their  doc- 
trine, and  submit  to  their  censures." 

"*  A  man,  named  Alexander  Laurie,  was  brought  before  the  Kirk  Session  of 
Perth,  "and  l>eing  inquired  liy  the  minister  if,  in  his  last  being  out  of  this  country, 
he  had  been  in  Spain,  answered  that  ho  was  in  Portugal,  but  was  never  present  at 
mass,  neither  gave  reverence  to  any  procession,  and  that  he  was  never  demanded 
by  any  concerning  his  religion.  The  said  Alexander  being  removed  and  censured, 
it  was  thought  good  by  the  (Kirk)  Ses.-ion  that  he  .«hould  be  admonished  not  to 
travel  in  these  parts  again,  except  that  they  W('rc  otherwise  reformed  in  religion." 
Extracts  from  ihc  Kirk-Sesi^ion  Jier/istcr  of  Prrth,  in  TTic  Spottiswoodc  Minccllany, 
vol.  ii.  p.  274.  Still  earlier,  that  is,  in  1502,  the  clergy  attempted  to  interfere  even 
■with  commerce,  "allegcing  that  the  marchands  could  not  niak  vayage  in  Spayne 
without  danger  of  thair  sawlis,  and  tharefore  willit  tliayme  in  tlw5  naynic  of  God  to 
abstcyne."     Tlie  IVutory  of  Kivr/  Jinnrs  the  Srxt,  p.  'Jo4. 

'"'  See  the  case  of  Patrick  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Lawson's  note  upon  it,  in  Lawson^s 
Book  of  Perth,  p.  238.  In  this  instance,  the  "  Itoman  Catholic  gentleman  "  had 
been  excommunicated,  which  made  matters  etill  worse. 
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either  on  Saturday  or  on  Monda)'-,  because  both  days  were  near 
Sunday.''*^  It  was  a  sin  for  a  Scotch  woman  to  wait  at  a  tav^- 
ern  ;'"  it  was  a  sin  for  her  to  live  alone  ;'"^  it  was  also  a  sin  for 
her  to  live  with  unmarried  sisters.^"'  It  was  a  sin  to  go  from 
one  town  to  another  on  Sunday,  however  pressing  the  business 
might  be.'**"  It  was  a  sin  to  visit  your  friend  on  Sunday  ;'"  it 
was  likewise  sinful  either  to  have  your  garden  Avatcred,*^-  or 
your  beard  shaved. '^^  Such  things  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  Christian  land.  No  one,  on  Sunday,  should  pay  attention  to 
his  health,  or  think  of  his  body  at  all.  On  that  day  horse-exer- 
cise was  sinful  ;'''^  so  was  walking  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  raea- 

""  Tlie  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  "by  their  transcendent  sole  authority,  dis- 
charged any  market  to  be  kept  on  Monday ;  the  reason  was,  because  it  occasioned  the 
travelling  of  men  and  horse  the  Lord's-day  before,  which  prophaned  the  Sabbath." 
Presbytery  Displayd,  p.  10.  In  1650,  Saturday  was  also  taken  in  by  another  eccle- 
siastical senate.  "The  Presbyterio  doe  appoint  tlie  severall  brethren  in  burghes, 
to  dcale  with  such  as  have  not  changed  ther  Mondayes  and  Sutterdayos  mercats  to 
Other  daycs  of  the  weeke,  that  they  may  doe  the  same  prinio  quoque  tempore.''^ 
Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar,  p.  53. 

"'  In  1C50,  "For  'the  down-bearing  of  sin,'  women  were  not  allowed  to  act  as 
waiters  in  taverns,  but  'allenarly  men-servands  and  boys.'"  C/iamba-s''  Annals, 
vol.  ii.  p.  196.  This  order  "  wcs  red  and  publictlie  imimat  in  all  the  kirkis  of 
Edinbuigh."     NicoWs  Diary,  p.  5. 

*'"  "  Forsaraeikle  as  dilatation  being  m?.de,  that  Janet  Watson  holds  an  house 
by  herself  whore  she  may  give  occasion  of  slander,  therefore  Patrick  Pitcairn,  elder, 
is  ordained  to  admonish  her  in  the  session's  name,  either  to  jriari-y,  or  tlicn  pass  to 
service,  otherwise  tiiat  she  will  not  be  suffered  to  dwell  by  herself."  Kirk-Scssion 
Records  of  Perth,  in  llie  Chronicle  of  Perth,  p.  86. 

"°  "  Ordains  the  two  sisters,  Elspith  and  Janet  Stewart,  that  they  be  not  found 
in  the  house  again  with  their  sister,  but  every  one  of  them  shall  go  to  service,  or 
where  they  may  be  best  entertained  without  slander,  under  the  penalty  of  warding 
their  persons  and  banishment  of  the  town."  Kirk-Scssion  Register,  in  Laioson''3 
Book  of  Perth,  p.  109. 

i8(j  "  Compeii it  William  Kinncir,  and  confest  his  travelling  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
which  he  declairit  was  out  of  meer  necessitio,  haveiiig  two  waiters  to  crocc,  and  ane 
tempostuos  day,  quhilk  moowit  him  to  fear  that  he  wold  not  get  the  watters  crost, 
and  so  his  credit  might  faill.  He  was  sharpelic  admonished  ;  ami  promist  newer  to 
doe  the  lyke  again."  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Scssion  rf  Aberdeen, 
p.  186. 

"■'  "  Compearit  Thomas  Gray,  and  confest  that  one  Sunday  in  the  morning,  he 
went  to  Cidter  to  visit  a  friend,  and  stayed  thair  all  night.  The  scssioune  warnit 
him,  ajnid  acta,  to  the  next  day,  and  appointed  Patrick  Gray,  his  master,  to  lie  cited 
to  the  ne.\t  day,  to  give  furder  informatioinie  in  the  matter.  (Sharply  rebuked  be- 
fore the  pulpit.)"    Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Scssion  ofAberdi'cn,  p.  146. 

'"^  It  was  reported  that  Margaret  Brotherstonc  did  water  her  kaill  wpon  the 

Sabbath  day,  and  tliairwpou  was  ordained  to  be  cited." '■  Compiired  Jfar- 

garet  Brolhcrstone,  and  confessed  her  breach  of  Sabbath  in  watering  of  her  kaill, 
and  thiiirwpon  ordained  to  give  evidence  in  publick  of  her  repentance  the  next 
Lord's  day."     Extracts  from  the  Reyister  of  the  Kirk-Sesxioii  of  Ihniibie,  p.  -li. 

"'  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "clergymen  were  some- 
times libelled"  .  .  .  ."  for  shaving"  on  Sunday.  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  vol.  x\i.  p.  34,  Edinburgh,  1795.  At  an  earlier  period,  no  one  might  be 
shaved  on  tliat  day.  See  77(e  Spoltiswoodc  Jiliscellanii,  vol.  ii.  p.  270;  and  Zairson'a 
Book  of  Perth,  pp.  224,  225. 

^'^  Compcired  John  Gordon  of  Avachie,  and  confessed  that  he  had  transgressed 
in  travailing  on  the  Sabbath  day  with  horse,  going  for  a  millston.     Referred  to  the 
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dow?,  or  in  the  streets,  or  enjoying  tlic  line  weather  by  sitting 
at  the  door  of  your  own  house. '^^  To  go  to  sleep  on  Sunday, 
before  the  duties  of  tlie  day  were  over,  was  also  sinful,  and 
deserved  church  censure. '^^  Batliing,  being  pleasant  as  well  as 
wholesome,  was  a  particularly  grievous  offence  ;  and  no  man 
could  be  allowed  to  swim  on  {Sunday.^"  It  was,  in  fact,  doubt- 
ful whether  swimming  was  lawful  for  a  Christian  at  any  time, 
even  on  week-days,  and  it  was  certain  that  God  had,  on  one 
occasion,  shown  His  disajiproval,  by  taking  away  the  life  of  a 
boy  while  he  was  indulging  in  that  carnal  practice/'^^ 

That  it  was  a  sin  to  cleanse  one's  body,  might,  indeed,  have 
been  taken  for  granted  ;  seeing  that  the  Scotch  clergy  looked 
on  all  comforts  as  sinful  in  themselves,  merely  because  they 
were  comforts.  *^^  The  great  object  of  life  was,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  constant  affliction.*''"     Whatever  pleased  the  senses,  was  to 

session  of  Kinor  for  censure."  Extracts  from  tJie  Prcshitcrji  Book  of  Slrathhogie, 
p.  2S6.  See  also  the  case  mentioned  in  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  172;  "Tliid  riaiiig  on  horseback  of  a  Svniday  was  deemed  a  great 
scandal." 

''■*  In  ion,  the  punishment  was  ordered  of  whoever  was  guilty  of  "sitting  or 
walking  idle  u[)on  the  strectes  and  feildcs"  on  Sunday.  Selections  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  Si/nod  of  Fife,  p.  152.  In  17-12,  "sitting  idle  at  the  doors"  and  "sitlirig 
about  doors"  was  profane.  Hobo's  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary/  Work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  pp.  ino,  110.  In  175(),  at  Penii,  "to  stroll  about  the  ficld.«,  or 
even  to  walk  tiiion  the  inches,  was  looked  upon  as  extremely  sinful,  and  an  intoler- 
able violation  of  the  fourth  commandnicnt."     J-'cn7ii/'s  Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  3G. 

'"  In  1G5G,  "Cite  I.-sobcU  Balfort,  servand  to  Wiiliam  Gordoue,  tailycor,  beeing 
found  sleeping  at  the  Loche  side  on  the  Lord's  diiy  in  tyme  of  sernion."  Selceiions 
from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  A  Ijcrdccu,  yi.  137.  It  was  a  sin  even  for 
children  to  feel  tired  of  the  interminable  sermons  wliich  they  were  forced  to  hear. 
Halyburton,  addressing  the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  says,  "  Have  not  you 
been  glad  when  the  Lord's  day  v.  as  over ,  or,  at  least,  vhoi  the  preaching  uax  done, 
that  ye  nsight  got  your  liberty?  Has  it  not  been  a  burden  to  you,  to  eit  so  long  in 
the  church?  \Vc]],this  is  a  great  sin.''''  Sec  this  noliccablo  passage,  in  Jlali/iur- 
toris  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  IdO. 

"'  In  1710,  tlie  I'rosbytery  of  Edinburgh  indignantly  declares,  "Yea,  some  have 
arrived  at  that  height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters,  and 
ewiniming  in  rivers  upon  tiic  holy  Sal)i)ath."  Register  of  rreshijtiry  of  Edinburr/h, 
29th  April  1719,  in  ArnoCs  JUstorg  of  Edinburgh,  p.  '201. 

""  So  late  as  1001,  the  Kirk-Sesjion  of  Glasgow  attempied  to  prevent  all  boys 
from  swimming,  whatever  llic  day  might  be.  lUit  ns  the  Church  was  then  on  the 
•  lecline,  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  civil  authority  for  help.  What  was  the  re- 
fcuU,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Tiiere  is,  however,  a  cuiious  notice,  in 
Wodroic's  Collections  vpoii  the  JAves  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  jiait  ii.  p.  77,  stating  that, 
on  "August  Glh,  1001,  the  Session  recommends  it  to  the  i!i;igistrates  to  think  on 
Eomc  overtures  for  discharging  boycs  from  swimming,  in  regard  one  was  lately  lost." 
I  have  met  with  other  evidence  respecting  this;  but  I  onnot  remember  the  pas- 
Bagc.". 

■"•  The  Ivev.  James  Eraser  says:  "  The  world  i^  a  dangerous  thing  and  a  great 
evil,  and  the  comforts  of  it  a  hell."  Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Compare 
Graifs  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  22. 

""•  "It  is  good  to  bo  continually  afflicted  here."  Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p. 
220.  Gray,  advocating  the  same  doctrine,  sums  up  his  remarks  liy  a  suggestion, 
that,  "  I  think  David  had  never  so  sweet  a  time  as  then,  when  he  v.as  pursxied  as  a 
partridge  by  his  son  Absalom."     Oraifa  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  11. 
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be  suspected.''*  A  Christian  must  beware  of  enjoying  his 
dinner  ;  for  none  but  the  ungodly  relished  their  food.*'*^  By 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  was  wrong  for  a  man  to  wish  to  advance 
himself  in  life,  or  in  any  way  to  better  his  condition. '°^  Either 
to  make  money,  or  to  save  it,  was  unsuited  to  Christians  ;  and 
even  to  j)Ossess  much  of  it  was  objectionable,  because  it  not  only 
ministered  to  human  pleasures,  but  encouraged  those  habits  of 
foresight  and  of  provision  for  the  future,  which  are  incompatible 
with  complete  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  To  wish  for  more 
than  was  necessary  to  keep  oneself  alive,  was  a  sin  as  well  as  a 
folly,  and  was  a  violation  of  the  subjection  we  owe  to  God.*" 
That  it  was  contrary  to  His  desire,  was,  moreover,  evident,  from 
the  fact  that  He  bestowed  wealth  liberally  upon  misers  and 
covetous  men  ;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Scotch  divines,  proved  that  he  was  no  lover  of  riches, 
otherwise  He  would  not  give  them  to  such  base  and  sordid 
persons.*" 

'"  "  Suspect  that  whicli  plcaseth  the  senses."  Ahcrncthi's  Physickc  for  the 
Soule,  p.  63. 

'°*  Durham,  hi  his  long  catalogue  of  sins,  mentions  as  one  "  the  preparing  of 
meat  studiously,  that  is,  when  it  is  too  riotously  dressed,  for  pleasing  men's  carnal 
appetite  and  taste,  or  palate,  by  the  fineness  of  it,  and  other  curiosities  of  that  kind." 
Uurhai.'i's  Law  Unsealed,  p.  333.  See  also  p.  48,  on  "  palate-pleascrs;  "  and  Dick- 
son's opinion  of  the  "  rarest  dishes  and  best  meats."  I)icksou's  Explication  of  the 
Psahnx,  p.  81.  According  to  another  of  the  Scotch  divines,  ^yhoevcr  makes  one 
good  meal,  and  has  enough  left  for  a  second,  is  in  imminent  peril.  "He  that  is  full, 
and  hath  enough  to  make  him  fuller,  will  easily  deny  God,  and  be  exalted  against 
him  :  his  table  shall  be  a  snare  to  his  body,  and  a  snare  to  his  soulc."  Ahcrncfhfs 
Fhysicke  for  the  Soide,  p.  A'l\. 

"'  For,  says  Abernethy  {Ph.i/sicke  for  the  Soide,  p.  488),  "  men  arc  loth  to  lend 
their  care  to  the  Word,  when  they  aljound  in  prosperity."  So,  too,  Hutchcson,  in 
his  JUxpo'iit  ion  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  387  :  "Such  is  the  weakness  even  of  godly  men, 
that  tlioy  can  hardly  live  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  not  bo  overtaken  with  some 
security,  carnal  confidence,  or  other  miscarriage." 

'"''  See  this  theory  worked  out  in  Cockburn's  Jacob's  Voiv,  or  Jfan's  I\'Ucii>/  and 
I)nl}l,  pp.  71-76.  He  says,  "  And  certainly  to  crave  and  be  desirous  of  more  than 
what  is  competent  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  our  lives,  is  both  inconsistent 
with  that  dependence  and  subjection  we  owe  to  God,  and  doth  also  bespeak  a 
great  deal  of  vanity,  folly,  and  inconsiderateness."  Boston,  striking  at  the  very 
foundation  of  that  practice  of  providing  for  the  future,  which  is  the  first  and  most 
important  maxim  in  all  civil  wisdom,  and  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  civilized 
nations  from  barbarians,  asks  his  hearers,  "^Vhy  .should  men  rack  their  heads  with 
cares  how  to  piovide  for  to-moirovv,  while  they  know  not  if  tlicy  shall  then  jiecd 
anything  ?  "  Boston's  Hnman  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  State,  p.  30;  >.  llutcheson  thinks 
that  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  im[iious  prudence,  deserve  to  bo  starved.  "  When 
men  are  not  content  with  food  and  raymcut,  but  would  still  heap  up  more,  it  is  just 
with  God  to  h.'avc  tlicm  not  so  much  as  bread;  and  to  suiier  men  to  have  an  evil 
eye  upon  tlicm,  and  to  pluck  at  them,  even  so  long  as  tiicy  have  meat."  Hutchc- 
son\i  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  2CG.  Dinning,  going  still  further,  threatens 
eternal  ruin.  "  Ye  may  have  things  necessary  here, — food  and  raiment ;  and  if  yc 
seek  more,  if  ye  will  bo  rich,  and  will  have  superfluities,  then  ye  shall  fall  into  many 
temptations,  snares,  and  hurtful  lusts  which  shall  drown  you  in  perdition."  Binniufs 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  355. 

isi  u  jf  QqJ  loved  riches  well,  do  ye  think  he  would  give  them  so  liberally,  and 
heap  them  up  upon  some  base  covetous  wretches  ?     Surely  no."     Binninfs  Sermons 
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To  be  poor,  dirty,  and  hungry,  to  pass  through  life  in  mis- 
ery, and  to  leave  it  with  fear,  to  be  plagued  with  boils,  and 
sores,  and  diseases  of  every  kind,  to  be  always  sighing  and  groan- 
ing, to  have  the  face  streaming  with  tears  and  the  chest  heav- 
ing with  sobs,  in  a  word,  to  suffer  constant  aflliction,  and  to 
be  tormented  in  all  possible  ways  ;  to  undergo  these  things  was 
deemed  a  proof  of  goodness,  just  as  the  contrary  was  a  proof  of 
exi].  It  mattered  not  what  a  man  liked  ;  the  mere  fact  of  his 
liking  it,  made  it  sinfuL  Whatever  was  natural,  was  WM-ong. 
The  clergy  deprived  the  people  of  their  holidays,  their  amuse- 
ments, their  shows,  their  games,  and  their  sports  ;  they  repressed 
every  appearance  of  joy,  they  forbad  all  merriment,  they  stopped 
all  festivities,  tliey  choked  up  every  avenue  by  which  pleasure 
could  enter,  and  they  spread  over  the  country  an  universal 
gloom. ••'^  Then,  truly,  did  darkness  sit  on  the  land.  Men,  in 
their  daily  actions  and  in  their  very  looks,  became  troubled, 
melancholy,  and  ascetic.  Their  countenance  soured,  and  was 
downcast.  Not  only  their  opinions,  but  their  gait,  their  de- 
meanour, their  voice,  their  general  aspect,  Avere  inilucnced  by 
that  deadly  blight  which  ni])ped  all  that  was  genial  and  warm. 
The  way  of  life  fell  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ;  its  tints 
gradually  deepened ;  its  bloom  faded,  and  passed  off ;  its 
spring,  its  freshness,  and  its  beauty,  were  gone  ;  joy  and  love 
either  disappeared  or  were  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  obscure 
corners,  until  at  length  the  foirest  and  most  endearing  parts  of 
our  nature,  being  constantly  repressed,  ceased  to  bear  fruit, 
and  seemed  to  be  withered  into  joerpetual  sterility. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  dwarfed  and  mutilated.  With  na- 
tions as  with  individuals,  the  harmony  and  free  development  of 
life  can  only  be  attained  by  exercising  its  ])rincii)al  functions 
boldly  and  without  fear.     Those  functions  arc  of  two  kinds  ; 

vol.  iii.  p.  366.  Gray,  in  lii.^  zeal  against  wealth,  propounds  nnotlicr  doctrine,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  He  says,  "All  that  the  owner  of  riches 
hath,  is,  the  seeing  of  them  ;  which  a  man,  who  is  a  passer  by,  may  likeways  have, 
though  he  bo  not  possessor  of  them."  (,'raijx  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  128.  I  hopo 
that  the  reader  will  not  suspect  me  of  having  maliciously  invented  any  of  these  pas- 
sages. The  boohs  from  which  they  arc  quoted,  are,  willi  only  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, all  in  my  library,  and  may  be  examined  by  persons  who  are  curious  in  such 
matters. 

"'  "  The  absence  of  external  appearances  of  joy  in  Scotland,  in  contrast  with  the 
frequent  holidayings  and  merry-makings  of  the  continent,  has  been  much  remarked 
upon.  We  find  in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  clear  traces  of  tiic  process 
by  which  this  distinction  was  brought  ai)0iit.  To  tlic  puritan  hirk  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  every  outward  demonstration  of  natural  good  spirits  was 
a  sort  of  sin,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  repressed."  ....  "The  whole  snn.shinc  of 
life  was,  as  it  v,-erc,  stiueczod  out  of  the  community."  Chavibcra^  Annals  of  Scot' 
land,  voh  i.  p.  330,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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one  set  of  fhem  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  mind,  another 
set  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  body.     If  we  could  suppose 
a  man  completely  perfect,  we  should  take  for  granted  that  he 
would  unite  these  two  forms  of  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  would  extract,  both  from  body  and  mind,  every  enjoyment 
consistent  with  his  own  happiness,  and  with  the  happiness  of 
others.     But,  as  no  such  character  is  to  be  found,  it  invariably 
occurs,  that  even  the  wisest  of  us  are  unable  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance ;  we,  therefore,  err,  some  in  over-indulging  the  body,  some 
in  over-indulging  the  mind.      Comparing  one  set  of  indulgences 
with  the  other,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual 
pleasures  are,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  the  physical  ;  they 
are  more  numerous,  more  varied,  more  permanent,  and  more 
ennobling  ;  they  arc  less  liable  to  cause  satiety  in  the  individual, 
and  they  produce  more  good  to  the  species.     But  for  one  person 
who  can  enjoy  intellectual  pleasures,  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
dred who  can  enjoy  physical  pleasures.     The  happiness  deriv- 
ed from  gratifying  the  senses,  being  thus  diffused  over  a  wider 
area,  and  satisfying,  at  any  given  moment,  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  the  other  form  of  happiness  is  capable  of,  does,  on 
that  account,  possess  an  importance  which  many  wdio  call  them- 
selves philosophers  are  unwilling  to  recognize.     Too  often  have 
philosophic  and  speculative  thinkers,  by  a  foolish  denunciation 
of  such  pleasures,  done  all  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  quantity 
of  happiness  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible.    Forgetting  that 
we  have  bodies  as  well  as  minds,  and  forgetting,  too,  that  in  an 
immense  majority  of  instances  the  body  is  more  active  than  the 
mind,  that  it  is  more  powerful,  that  it  plays  a  more  conspicuous 
part,  and  is  fitted  for  greater  achievements,  such  writers  com- 
mit the  enormous  error  of  despising  that  class  of  actions  to 
which  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  are  most  prone, 
and  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.     And  for  con:imitling  this 
error  they  pay  the  penalty  of  finding  their  books  unread,  their 
systems  disregarded,  and  their  scheme  of  life  adopted,  perhaps, 
by  a  small  class  of  solitary  students,  but  shut  out  from  that 
great  world  of  reality  for  which  it  is  unsuited,  and  in  which  it 
would  produce  tho  most  serious  mischief. 

If,  then,  we  review  the  history  of  opinion  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  action,  we  may  probably  say,  that  the  ascetic  no- 
tions of  philosophers,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics,  and  similar  theories  of  mortification,  have  not  worked 
the  harm  which  might  have  been  expected,  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  abridging,  to  any  perceptible  extent,  the  substantial 
happiness  of  mankind.  There  are,  I  apprehend,  two  reasons 
why  they  have  failed.     In  the  first  place,  these  philosophers 
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have,  wiih  hardly  an  exception,  had  little  real  acqiiaintanco 
with  human  nature,  and  have,  therefore,  heen  unable  to  touch 
those  chords,  and  appeal  to  those  hidden  motives,  by  influenc- 
ino-  which  one  man  trains  over  another  to  his  side.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  they,  fortunately  for  us,  have  never  possessed  au- 
thority, and  have,  therefore,  been  unable  either  to  enforce  their 
doctrine  by  penalties,  or  to  recommend  it  by  rewards. 

But,  though  philosophers  have  failed  in  their  effort  to  lessen 
the  pleasures  of  mankind,  there  is  another  body  of  men,  who, 
in  making  the  same  attempt,  have  met  with  far  greater  success. 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  theologians,  who,  considered  as  a  class, 
have,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  deliberately  opposed 
themselves  to  gratifications  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  human  race.  Raising  up 
a  God  of  their  own  creation,  Avhom  they  hold  out  as  a  lover  of 
penance,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  mortification,  they,  under  this  pre- 
tence, forbid  enjoyments  which  are  not  only  innocent,  but 
praiseworthy.  For,  every  enjoyment  by  which  no  one  is  injured, 
is  innocent  ;  and  every  innocent  enjoyment  is  praiseworthy, 
because  it  assists  in  diftlising  that  si)irit  of  content  and  of  satis- 
faction which  is  flivourable  to  the  practice  of  benevolence  tow- 
ards others.  The  theologians,  however,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
already  stated,  cultivate  an  opposite  spirit,  and,  whenever  they 
have  possessed  power,  they  have  always  prohibited  a  large 
number  of  pleasurable  actions,  on  .the  ground  that  such  actions 
are  offensive  to  the  Deit}-.  That  they  have  no  warrant  for  tliis, 
and  that  they  are  simply  indulging  in  peremptory  assertions  on 
subjects  respecting  v/hich  we  have  no  trustworthy  information, 
is  well  known  to  those  who,  imj)artially,  and  without  i)rrcon- 
ceived  bias,  have  udiod  their  arguments,  and  the  evidence 
which  they  adduce.  On  this,  however,  I  need  not  dilate  ;  for, 
inasmuch  as  men  are,  almost  every  year,  and  certainly  every 
generation,  becoming  more  accustomed  to  close  and  accurate 
reasoning,  just  in  the  same  iiro])ortion  is  the  conviction  si)read- 
ing,  that  tlieologians  proceed  from  arltitrary  assumptions,  for 
winch  they  have  no  proof,  except  by  appealing  to  other  assumj;- 
tions,  equally  arbitrary  and  equally  unproven.  Their  whole 
system  reposes  ujjon  fear,  and  upon  fear  of  the  worst  kind  ; 
since,  according  to  them,  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  has 
used  His  omnipotence  in  so  cruel  a  manner  as  to  endow  His 
creatures  with  tastes,  instincts,  and  desires,  vv-hich  He  nut  only 
forbids  them  to  gratify,  but  which,  if  they  do  gratify,  shall  bring 
un  themselves  eternal  punishment. 

What  the  theologians  arc  to  the  closet,  that  are  the  priests 
to  the  pulpit.     The  theologians  work  upon  the  studious,  who 
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read  ;  the  clergy  act  upon  the  idle,  wlio  listen.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  man  often  performs  both  offices,  and  seeing, 
too,  that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  each  office  are  the  same, 
we  may,  for  practical  purposes,  consider  the  two  classes  as 
identical  ;  and,  putting  them  together,  and  treating  them  as 
a  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  by  whoever  will  take  a  com- 
j)rehensive  view  of  what  they  have  actually  done,  that  they 
have  been,  not  only  the  most  bitter  foes  of  human  happi- 
ness, but  also  the  most  successful  ones.  In  their  high  and 
palmy  days,  when  they  reigned  supreme,  when  credulity  was 
universal  and  duubt  unknown,  they  afflicted  mankind  in  every 
possible  way  ;  enjoining  fasts,  and  i^enances,  and  pilgrimages, 
teaching  their  simple  and  ignorant  victims  every  kind  of 
austerity,  teaching  them  to  flog  their  own  bodies,  to  tear  their 
own  flesh,  and  to  mortify  the  most  natural  of  their  appetites. 
This  was  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  still 
the  state  of  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  priesthood  are 
uncontrolled.  Such  ascetic  and  self-tormenting  observances 
are  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  theological  spirit,  if  that  spirit  is 
unchecked.  Now,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  march  of  our  knov/1- 
edge,  it  is  constantly  losing  ground,  because  the  scientific  and 
secular  spirit  is  encioaching  on  its  domain.  Therefore,  iu  our 
time,  and  especially  in  our  country,  its  most  repulsive  features 
are  disguised,  and  it  is  forced  to  mask  its  native  ugliness. 
Among  our  clergy,  a  habit  of  grave  and  decent  compromise 
has  taken  the  place  of  that  bold  and  fiery  war  which  their 
predecessors  waged  against  a  sensual  and  benighted  world. 
Their  threats  have  j^erceptibly  diminished.  They  now  allow 
us  a  little  pleasure,  a  little  luxury,  a  little  happiness.  They 
no  longer  toll  us  to  mortify  every  appetite,  and  to  forego  every 
comfort.  The  language  of  i)Owcr  has  departed  from  them. 
Here  and  there,  we  find  vestiges  of  the  ancient  spirit  ;  but  this 
is  only  among  uneducated  men,  addressing  an  ignorant  audience. 
The  superior  clergy,  who  have  a  character  to  lose,  arc  grown 
cautious  ;  and,  whatever  their  private  opinion  may  be,  they 
rarely  venture  on  those  terrific  denunciations  with  which  their 
pulpits  once  resounded,  and  which,  in  times  of  yore,  made  the 
people  shrink  with  fear,  and  humbled  every  one  except  him  by 
whom  the  denunciation  was  uttered. 

Still,  though  much  of  this  has  vanished,  enough  remains  to 
show  what  the  theological  s])irit  is,  and  to  justify  a  belief,  that 
nothing  but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  prevents  it  from 
brealcing  out  into  its  former  extravagance.  Many  of  the  clergy 
persist  iir  attacking  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  forgetting  that, 
not  only  the  world,  but  all  which  the  world  contains,  is  the  work 
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of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  instincts  and  desires,  Avhich  they 
stigmatize  as  unholy,  are  part  of  His  gifts  to  man.  They  have 
yet  to  learn,  that  our  appetites,  being  as  much  a  portion  of 
ourselves  as  any  other  quality  we  possess,  ought  to  be  indulged, 
otherwise  the  whole  individual  is  not  developed.  If  a  man 
suppresses  part  of  himself,  he  becomes  maimed  and  shorn.  The 
proper  limit  to  self-indulgence  is,  that  he  shall  neither  hurt 
himself  nor  hurt  others.  Short  of  this,  every  thing  is  lawfid. 
It  is  more  than  lawful  ;  it  is  necessary.  He  who  abstains  from 
safe  and  moderate  gratification  of  the  senses,  lets  some  of  his 
essential  faculties  fall  into  abeyance,  and  must,  on  that  account, 
be  deemed  imperfect  and  unfinished.  Such  an  one  is  incom- 
plete ;  he  is  crippled  ;  lie  has  never  reached  his  full  stature. 
He  may  be  a  monk  ;  he  may  be  a  saint  ;  but  a  man  he  is  not. 
And  now,  more  than  ever,  do  we  want  true  and  genuine  men. 
No  previous  age  has  had  so  much  work  to  do,  and,  to  accom- 
plish that  work,  we  need  robust  and  vigorous  natures,  whose 
every  function  has  been  freely  exercised  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Never  before,  was  the  practice  of  life  so  arduous  ;  never  were 
the  problems  presented  to  the  human  mind  so  numerous,  or  so 
complicated.  Every  addition  to  our  knowledge,  every  fresh 
idea,  opens  up  new  difficulties,  and  gives  birth  to  new  combina- 
tions. Under  this  accumulated  pressure  we  shall  assuredly 
sink,  if  we  imitate  the  credulity  of  our  forefathers,  who  allowed 
their  energies  to  be  cramped  and  weakened  by  those  pernicious 
notions,  which  the  clergy,  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly 
from  interest,  have,  in  every  age,  palmed  on  the  people,  and 
have,  thereby,  diminished  the  national  happiness,  and  retarded 
the  march  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  same  w^ay,  we  constantly  hear  of  the  evils  of  wealtli, 
and  of  the  sinfulness  of  loving  money  ;  although  it  is  certain 
that,  after  the  love  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  one  passion  which 
has  done  bo  much  good  to  mankind  as  the  love  of  money.  It 
is  to  the  love  of  money  that  we  owe  all  trade  and  commerce  ; 
in  other  words,  the  possession  of  cveiy  comfort  and  luxury  which 
our  own  country  is  unable  to  sui)])ly.  Trade  and  commerce 
have  made  us  familiar  with  the  productions  of  many  lands,  have 
awakened  curiosit)'',  have  widened  our  ideas  by  bringing  us  in 
contact  with  nations  of  various  manners,  speech,  and  thought, 
have  supplied  an  outlet  for  energies  wliich  would  otherwise  have 
been  pent  up  and  wasted,  have  accustomed  men  to  habits  of 
enterprise,  forethought,  and  calculation,  have,  moreover,  corn- 
municated  to  us  many  arts  of  great  utility,  and  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  witli  which 
we  are  acquainted,  cither  to  save  life  or  to  lessen  pain.     These 
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things  wo  owe  to  the  love  of  money.  If  theologians  could  suc- 
ceed in  their  desire  to  destroy  that  love,  all  these  things  would 
cease,  and  we  should  relapse  into  comparative  harharism.  The 
love  of  money,  hke  all  our  appetites,  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  but  to 
declaim  against  it  as  evil  in  itself,  and,  above  all,  to  represent 
it  as  a  feeling,  the  indulgence  of  which  provokes  the  wrath  of 
God,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance,  natural,  perhaps,  in  former  ages, 
but  shameful  in  our  time,  particularly  when  it  proceeds  from 
men  who  give  themselves  out  as  public  teachers,  and  profess 
that  it  is  their  mission  to  enlighten  the  world. 

Injurious,  however,  as  all  this  is  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  doctrines  formerly 
advocated  by  the  Scotch  divines.  What  their  ideas  were,  I 
have  shown  from  their  own  sermons,  the  reading  of  which  has 
been  the  most  painful  literary  task  I  ever  undertook,  since,  in 
addition  to  the  narrowness  and  the  dogmatism  vdiich  even  the 
best  of  such  compositions  contain,  there  is,  in  these  productions, 
a  hardness  of  heart,  an  austerity  of  temper,  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  human  happiness,  and  a  hatred  of  human  nature,  such  as 
have  rarely  been  exhibited  in  any  age,  and,  I  rejoice  to  think,  have 
never  been  exhibited  in  any  other  Protestant  country.  These 
things,  I  have  resuscitated  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  have 
long  been  buried,  partly  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  understand  the  history  of  the  Scotch  mind,  and  partly  because 
I  desired  to  show  what  the  tendency  of  theologians  is,  when 
that  tendency  is  uncontrolled.  Protestants,  generally,  arc  too 
apt  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  in  their  creed  which  pro- 
tects them  against  those  hurtful  extravagancies  which  have  been, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  still  are,  practised  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  There  is  but  one  protection  against 
the  tyranny  of  any  class  ;  and  that  is,  to  give  that  class  very  little 
power.  Whatever  the  pretensions  of  any  body  of  men  may  be, 
however  smooth  their  language,  and  however  plausible  their 
claims,  they  are  sure  to  abuse  power,  if  much  of  it  is  conferred  on 
them.  The  entire  history  of  the  world  affords  no  instance  to  the 
contrary.  In  Catholic  countries,  France  alone  excepted,  the  clergy 
have  more  authority  than  in  Protestant  countries.  Therefore,  in 
Catholic  countries,  they  do  more  harm  than  in  Protestant  coun- 
ties^ and  their  peculiar  views  are  developed  with  greater  freedom. 
The  difference  depends,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  creed,  but  on  the 
power  of  the  class.  This  is  very  apparent  in  Scotland,  where  the 
clergy,  being  supreme,  did,  Protestants  though  they  were,  imitate 
the  ascetic,  the  unsocial,  and  the  cruel  doctrines,  which,  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  gave  rise  to  convents,  fastings,  scourgings,  and 
all  the  other  appliances  of  an  uncouth  and  ungenial  superstition. 
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Indeed,  the  Scotcli  divines,  in  some  of  their  theories,  vrcnt 
be3'oud  any  section  of  the  Catholic  Church,  except  the  Spanish. 
They  song-ht  to  destroy,  not  only  human  pleasures,  but  also 
human  atfections.  They  held  that  our  aifections  are  neces- 
sarily connected  Avith  our  lusts,  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  Avean 
ourselves  from  them  as  earthly  vanities. ^"^  A  Christian  had  no 
business  with  love  or  sympathy.  He  had  his  own  soul  to  at- 
tend to,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  Let  him  look  to  him- 
self. On  Sunday,  in  particular,  he  must  never  think  of  benefit- 
ing others  ;  and  the  Scotch  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  teach  the 
people,  that  on  that  day  it  vras  sinful  to  save  a  vessel  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  it  was  a  j^roof  of  religion  to  leave  ship  and  crew 
to  perish.'*^  They  might  go;  none  but  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren would  suffer,  and  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  So,  too,  did  the  clergy  teacli,  that  on  no 
occasion  must  food  or  shelter  be  given  to  a  starving  man,  unless  his 
opinions  were  orthodox. '^^  What  need  for  him  to  live  ?  Indeed, 
they  taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  tolerate  his  notions  at  all,  and 
that  the  proper  course  was,  to  visit  him  with  sharp  and  imme- 
diate punishment,'^'"'    Going  yet  further,  they  broke  the  domes- 

'"  "  A  Christian  should  mortific  lii.'5  afTections,  T\hicli  arc  liis  predominant  lust.o, 
to  ivliich  our  alFections  arc  so  niucli  joined,  and  our  soul  doth  so  much  fro  out  after." 
Gra;i\  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  20.  "That  blessed  work  of  weaning  of  ail'cctious  from 
all  things  that  arc  here."      Graifs  Great  and  Precious  J-'roynisex,  p.  8(). 

'°^  "  One  of  our  more  northern  ministers,  whose  jiarish  lies  along  the  const  be- 
tween Spey  and  Findorn,  made  some  lishci'men  do  penance  for  sabbath-breaking,  in 
going  out  to  sea,  though  purely  witii  endeavour  to  save  a  vessel  in  distress  by  a 
storm."     Letters  from  a  Gentlcvmn  in  the  North  of  Scotlaml,  vol.  i.  p.  17:3. 

i9»  u  rpijg  niaster  of  a  family  may,  and  ought  to,  deny  an  act  of  humanity  or  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  tluit  are  false  teachers."  RuHierfonVa  Free  Disputation  against 
Pretended  Libert;/  of  Conscienee,  p.  170.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  forbiddeth  the  master  of 
every  Christian  iumiiy  to  ownc  a  heretiekc  as  a  guest."    Ibid.,  p.  210.    Sec  also  p.  235. 

ano  u y;q  iiolJ  that  toileration  of  all  religions  is  not  fane  from  blasphemy." 
Itxitherford's  Free.  Disputation  ar/ainst  PrcUnded  Libert  i/  of  Conscience,  p.  2('>.  "If 
wolves  be  permitted  to  teach  what  is  right  in  their  own  erroneoun  conseienee,  and 
there  Vjc  no  '.Magistrate  to  put  tlicin  to  shame,'  Jiulj.  xviii.  7,  and  no  King  to  pun- 
ish them,  then  godlincssc  and  all  that  concernes  the  first  Tabic  of  the  Law  must  bo 
marred."  Ibid.,  p.  2S0.  "  Wilde  and  atheisticall  liberty  of  conscience,"  p.  n37. 
"Cursed  toleration."  p.  400.  See  also,  in  the  same  worlc  (jip.  110,  244),  Rutlicr- 
ford's  remarks  on  the  nmrder  of  Servetus.  In  1G45,  liaillie,  v.ho  was  then  in  Lon- 
don, writes,  "  Tlic  Independents  here  plead  for  a  toileration  both  for  thcmsclfcs 
and  other  sects.  My  Dissuasive  is  come  in  time  to  doe  service  here.  We  liopo 
God  will  assist  us  to  remonstrate  tlic  wickedness  of  such  an  toileration."  And  on 
account  of  the  Independents  wisiiing  to  show  common  charity  towards  persons 
who  differed  in  opinions  from  themselves,  I'aillie  writes  next  year  (1 040),  "The 
Independents  has  the  least  zealc  to  the  truth  of  floil  of  any  men  wc  know."  Bail- 
lie's  Jitters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32H,  301.  I51air,  who  was  in  London  in  1040, 
was  fcorely  vexed  with  "  ihc  most  illegal,  irreligious,  and  wicked  procee<ling3  and 
actings  of  the  sectarinn  army  ;"  one  of  their  crimes  being  the  attempt  "  to  ruin  re- 
ligion by  their  toleration."  Continnalion  of  the  Autobinrp-ap/ii/  of  Mr.  Robert  ]ilair, 
jiUnister  of  St.  Andreir.t,  p.  213.  For  other  evidence  of  this  peisccuting  spirit,  sec 
J) iclson's' Tenth's  Victor;/ over  Frror,  ])p.  I.'jO,  103,  100-202;  Aberneth;/s  Phjsiche 
for  the  Soulc,  p.  215  ;  Durhani's  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  147  ;  Dur- 
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tic  ties,  and  set  parents  against  their  offspring.  They  taught 
the  father  to  smite  the  unbelieving  cliild,  and  to  slay  his  own 
boy  sooner  than  allow  him  to  propagate  error. '^"^  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  they  tried  to  extirpate  another  affection,  even 
more  sacred  and  more  devoted  still.  They  laid  their  rude  and 
merciless  hands  on  the  holiest  passion  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable,  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  son.  Into  that  sanctuary, 
they  dared  to  intrude  ;  into  that,  they  thrust  their  gaunt  and  un- 
gentle forms.  If  a  mother  held  oj)inions  of  which  they  disap- 
proved they  did  not  scruple  to  invade  her  household,  take  away 
her  children,  and  forbid  her  to  hold  communication  with  them.^"^ 
Or  if,  perchance,  her  son  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  forcible  separation,  but  they  laboured  to 
corrupt  her  heart,  and  harden  it  against  her  child,  so  that  she 
might  be  privy  to  the  act.  In  one  of  these  cases  mentioned  in 
the  records  of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  the  Kirk-Session  of  that 
town  summoned  before  them  a  woman,  merely  because  she  had 
received  into  her  house  her  own  son,  after  the  clergy  had  excom- 
municated him.  So  effectually  did  they  work  upon  her  mind, 
that  they  induced  her  to  promise,  not  only  that  she  would 
shut  her  door  against  the  child,  but  that  she  would  aid  in 
bringing  him  to  punishment.  She  had  sinned  in  loving  him  ; 
she  had  sinned,  even,  in  giving  him  shelter  ;  but,  says  the  rec- 
ord, "  she  promised  not  to  do  it  again,  and  to  tell  the  magis- 
trates wdien  he  comes  next  to  her."^" 

She  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  She  promised  to  forget 
him,  whom  she  had  borne  of  her  womb  and  suckled  at  her 
breast.  She  promised  to  forget  her  boy,  who  had  ofttimes 
crept  to  her  knees,  and  had  slept  in  her  bosom,  and  whose  ten- 
der frame  she  had  watched  over  and  nursed.     All  the  dearest 

hani's  Commcntarie  upon  the  Booh  of  the  Revelatiov ,  pp.  141,  143,  SSO  ;  and  Shields' 
Hind  let  loose,  p.  IGS. 

201  ((  j^  third  benefit  (which  ig  a  branch  of  the  former),  is  zeal  in  the  godly  against 
false  teachers,  who  shall  bo  so  tender  of  tlic  truth  and  glory  of  God  and  the  safety 
of  the  church  (all  which  arc  endangered  l)y  error),  that  it  shall  overcome  natural 
affection  in  tiicm  ;  so  that  parents  shall  not  .spare  tlicir  own  ddldren,  being  seducers, 
but  shall  either  l^y  an  hcroick  act  (such  as  was  in  Phinchas,  Numb.  xxv.  8),  them- 
selves jud[/c  him  worthi/  to  die,  and  give  sentence  and  exeeutc  it,  or  cause  him  to  be 

punished,  by  bringing  him  to  the  Magistrate,"  &c "  The  toleration  of  a 

false  religion  in  doctrine  or  worship,  and  the  exemption  of  the  erroneous  from  civil 
punishment,  is  no  more  lawful  imder  the  New  Testament  than  it  was  under  the  Old." 
An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecie  of  Zcchanah,'ui  JIutcheson\  Exposition  on  the  Minor 
Prophets,  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  8vo,  1G54. 

*"^  Selections  from  the  Pcgistcrs  of  the  Presbr/tcri/  of  Lanark,  pp.  x.  S3,  56,  63, 
65,  13.  ♦ 

-"'  I  copy  the  exact  words  from  WodrouJ's  Collections  7ipon  the  Lives  of  Ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  71.     An  order  Iiad  been  previously  ob- 
tained from  tlic  government,  "  requiring  the  magistrates  to  expell  furth  of  tlie  Toun 
all  excommunicated  persons." 
Vol..  ir.— 21 
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associations  of  the  ^^ilst,  all  that  the  most  exquisite  form  of 
human  affection  can  give  or  receive,  all  that  delights  the  mem- 
ory, all  that  brightens  the  prospect  of  life,  all  vanished,  all 
passed  away  from  the  mind  of  this  i)oor  woman,  at  the  bidding 
of  her  spiritual  masters.  At  one  fell  swoop,  all  were  gone.  So 
potent  were  the  arts  of  these  men,  that  they  persuaded  the 
mother  to  conspire  against  her  son,  that  she  might  deliver  him 
up  to  them.  They  defiled  her  nature,  by  purging  it  of  its  love. 
From  that  day,  her  soul  was  polluted.  She  Avas  lost  to  licrself, 
as  well  as  lost  to  her  son.  To  hear  of  such  things,  is  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  surge  again,  and  raise  a  tempest  in  our  inmost 
nature.  But  to  have  seen  them,  to  have  lived  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  yet  not  to  have  rebelled  against  them,  is  to  us  utterly 
inconceivable,  and  jiroves  in  how  complete  a  thraldom  the 
Scotch  were  held,  and  how  thoroughly  their  minds,  as  well  as 
their  bodies,  were  enslaved. 

Wliat  more  need  I  say  ?  What  further  evidence  need  I 
bring  to  elucidate  the  real  character  of  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able tyrannies  ever  seen  on  the  earth  ?  When  tlic  Scotch  Kirk 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  we  may  search  history  in  vain 
for  any  institution  which  can  compete  with  it,  except  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition.  Between  these  two,  there  is  a  close  and  inti- 
mate analogy.  Both  were  intolerant,  both  were  cruel,  both  made 
war  upon  the  finest  parts  of  human  nature,  and  both  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  religious  freedom.  One  difiterence,  however, 
there  was,  of  vast  importance.  In  political  matters,  the  Cliurcli, 
which  was  servile  in  Spain,  was  rebellious  in  Scotland.  Hence, 
the  Scotch  always  had  one  direction  in  which  they  could  speak 
and  act  with  unrestrained  liberty.  In  politics,  they  found  their 
vent.  Tliere,  the  mind  was  free.  And  this  was  their  salvation. 
This  saved  them  from  the  fate  of  Spain,  by  securing  to  them 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  wliich  otherwise  would  liave  lain 
dormant,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed  by  that 
long  and  enfeebling  servitude  in  wliicli  tlieir  ck>rgy  retained  them, 
and  from  whicli,  but  for  this  favourable  circumstance,  no  escape 
would  have  been  open. 


CHAPTER  VL 

AN     EXAMINATION    OF    THE    SCOTCH    INTELLECT    DURING    THE    EIGn- 
TEENTH   CENTURY. 

To  complete  the  history  and  analysis  of  the  Scotch  mind,  I  have 
now  to  examine  the  peculiar  intellectual  movement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which,  for  several  rea- 
sons, deserves  careful  attention.  It  was  essentially  a  reaction 
against  that  theological  spirit  which  predominated  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  Such  a  reaction  would  hardly  have  been 
possible,  except  for  the  fact  which  I  have  already  noticed,  name- 
ly, that  the  political  activity  which  produced  the  rebellion 
against  the  Stuarts,  saved  the  Scotch  mind  from  stagnating, 
and  prevented  that  deep  slumber  into  which  the  progress  of 
superstition  would  naturally  have  thrown  it.  The  long  and 
stubborn  conflict  with  a  despotic  government,  kept  alive  a  cer- 
tain alertness  and  vigour  of  understanding,  which  survived  the 
struggle  that  gave  it  birth.  When  the  contest  was  ended,  and 
peace  was  restored,  the  faculties  which,  for  three  generations, 
had  been  exercised  in  resisting  the  executive  authorit}'',  sought 
other  employment,  and  found  another  field  in  which  they  could 
disport  themselves.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  boldness  which,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  practical,  became,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  speculative,  and  produced  a  literature,  Avhich 
attempted  to  unsettle  former  Ojiinions,  and  to  disturb  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  human  mind.  The  movement  was 
revolutionary,  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
ny, which  tlic  previous  movement  had  borne  to  political  tyranny. 
But  this  new  rebellion  had  one  striking  characteristic.  In  near- 
ly every  other  country,  when  the  intellect  has  fairly  arrayed 
itself  against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Church,  it  has 
happened  that  the  secular  philosophy,  which  has  been  engen- 
dered, has  been  an  inductive  philosophy,  taking  for  its  basis 
individual  and  specific  experience,  and  seeking,  by  that  means, 
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to  overthrow  the  general  and  traditional  notions,  on  which  nil 
church  power  is  founded.  The  plan  has  been,  to  refuse  to 
accept  principles  which  could  not  be  substantiated  by  facts  ; 
while  the  opposite  and  theological  i)lan  is,  to  force  the  facts  to 
yield  to  the  principles.  In  the  former  case,  experience  precedes 
theory  ;  in  the  latter  case,  theory  precedes  experience,  and  con- 
trols it.  In  theology,  certain  principles  arc  taken  for  gi-antcd  ; 
and,  it  being  deemed  impious  to  question  them,  all  that  remains 
for  us  is  to  reason  from  them  downwards.  This  is  the  deduc- 
tive method.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inductive  method  will 
concede  nothing,  but  insists  upon  reasoning  upwards,  and  de- 
mands that  we  shall  have  the  liberty  of  ascertaining  the  prin- 
ciples for  ourselves.  In  a  complete  scheme  of  our  knowledge, 
and  vrhen  all  our  resources  are  fully  developed  and  marshalled 
into  order,  as  they  must  eventually  be,  the  two  methods  will 
be,  not  hostile,  but  supplementary,  and  will  be  combined  into  a 
single  system.  At  present,  however,  we  arc  very  far  from  such 
a  result  ;  and  not  only  is  every  mind  more  prone  to  one  method 
than  to  another,  but  we  find,  historically,  that  different  ages 
and  different  countries  have  been  characterized  by  the  extent 
to  which  one  of  these  two  schemes  has  j)redominated  ;  and  we 
also  find,  that  a  study  of  this  antagonism  is  the  surest  way  of 
understanding  the  intellectual  condition  of  any  period. 

That  the  inductive  philosoi)hy  is  even  more  marked  by  its 
secular  tendencies  than  by  its  scientific  ones,  will  be  evident  to 
whoever  observes  the  epochs  in  which  it  has  been  most  active, 
and  has  possessed  most  adherents.  Of  this,  the  history  of  the 
French  mind,  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  affords  a  good  instance, 
where,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
connexion  between  the  growth  of  the  inductive  method,  and  the 
subsequent  overthrow  of  the  Galliean  churcli.  In  England,  too, 
the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  with  its  determination  to 
subordinate  ancient  principles  to  modern  experience,  was  the 
heaviest  blow  which  has  ever  been  inflicted  on  the  theologians, 
whose  method  is  to  begin,  not  with  experience;  but  with  prin- 
ciples, which  are  said  to  bo  inscrutable,  and  which  we  are  bound 
to  believe  without  further  difliculty.  And  I  need  liardly  remind 
the  reader,  that  scarcely  was  that  ])hiloso])hy  established  among 
us,  when  it  produced  those  bold  inquiries  which  quickly  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  English  Church  under  Charles  I.  From 
that  terrible  defeat,  our  clergy  did,  for  a  time,  partly  rally  ;  but 
as  their  apparent  success,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  owing 
to  political  changes,  and  not  to  social  ones,  they  were  unable  to 
recover  their  hold  over  society,  and,  unless  the  nation  should 
retrograde,  there  is  no  possibility  that  they  ever  should  recover 
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it.  Over  the  inferior  order  of  minds,  they  still  wield  great 
influence  ;  but  the  Baconian  philosophy,  by  bringing  their 
favourite  method  into  disrepute,  has  sapped  the  very  base  of 
their  system.  From  the  moment  that  their  mode  of  investiga- 
tion was  discredited,  the  secret  of  their  power  was  gone.  From 
the  moment  that  men  began  to  insist  on  inquiring  into  the 
validity  of  first  principles,  instead  of  accepting  them  without 
inquiry,  and  humbly  submitting  to  them  as  matters  of  faith  and 
of  necessary  belief ;  from  that  moment,  the  theologians,  driven 
from  one  post  to  another,  and  constantly  receding  before  the 
pressure  of  advancing  knowledge,  have  been  forced  to  abandon 
entrenchment  after  entrenchment,  until  what  they  have  retained 
of  their  former  territory  is  hardly  worth  the  struggle.  As  a  last 
resource,  they,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  determined 
to  use  the  weapons  of  their  opponents  ;  and  Paley  and  his  suc- 
cessors, enlarging  the  scheme  which  Kay  and  Derham  had  fee- 
bly sketched,  endeavoured,  by  a  skilful  employment  of  the  induc- 
tive method,  to  compensate  their  party  for  the  failure  of  the 
deductive  one.  But  their  project,  though  ably  conceived,  has 
come  to  naught.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  nothing 
can  be  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  old 
theological  premises  by  a  chain  of  inductive  reasoning.  Respect- 
ing this,  the  most  eminent  philosophers  agree  with  the  most 
eminent  theologians  ;  and,  since  the  time  of  Kant  in  Germany, 
and  of  Coleridge  in  England,  none  of  our  ablest  men,  even 
among  divines  themselves,  have  recurred  to  a  plan  which  Paley, 
indeed,  pursued  with  vigour,  but  of  which  our  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  our  Prize-Essays,  and  such  schoolboy  productions, 
are  poor  and  barren  imitations. '  No  great  thinkers  now  follow 
this  course  in  matters  of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  they  prefer 
the  safer,  as  well  as  the  more  philosophic,  method,  of  dealing 
with  these  subjects  on  transcendental  grounds,  frankly  con- 
fessing that  they  elude  the  grasj)  of  that  inductive  philosophy 
which,  in  the  department  of  science,  has  achieved  such  signal 
triumphs. 

The  opposition  of  these  two  methods,  and  the  inapplicability 

'  Of  course,  I  say  this  merely  in  reference  to  their  theoIo?;ical  bearings.  Some 
of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  such  as  Bell's,  Buckland's,  and  Trout's,  had  great  sci- 
entitic  merit  at  tlie  time  of  their  appearance,  and  may  even  now  be  studied  with 
advantage  ;  but  the  religious  portion  of  them  is  piiialjle,  and  shows  either  that  tlieir 
heart  was  not  in  tlieir  work,  or  else  that  tiie  subject  was  too  wide  for  them.  At  all 
events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  wo  shall  never  again  sec  men  of  equal  cniincnce  hiring 
themselves  out  as  paid  advocates,  and  receiving  fees  to  support  particular  opinions. 
It  is  truly  disgraceful  that  such  great  speculative  questions,  instead  of  being  sub- 
jected to  fair  and  disinterested  argument,  witli  a  view  of  eliciting  the  truth,  should 
be  turned  into  a  pecuniary  transaction,  in  which  any  one  of  much  money  and  little 
wit,  can  bribe  as  many  persons  as  he  likes,  to  prejudice  the  public  car  in  favour  of 
Iiis  own  theories. 
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of  the  inductive  method  to  theological  pursuits  being  thus  ap- 
parent, it  is  not  strange  that  the  Scotch  sliould  have  adopted 
one  of  the  methods  with  great  zeal,  and  to  the  almost  complete 
exclusion  of  the  other.  Scotland,  being  essentially  theological, 
followed  the  theological  plan.  The  intellectual  history  of  that 
country,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  almost  entirely  the  his- 
tory of  theology.  With  the  single  exception  of  Napier,  who 
was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the  most 
vigorous  thinkers  were  divines.  In  physical  science,  scarcely 
any  thing  was  done.-  There  was  no  poetry,  no  drama,  no  origi- 
nal philosophy,  no  fine  compositions,  no  secular  literature,  now 
worth  reading.^  The  only  men  of  real  inliuence,  were  the 
clergy.  They  governed  the  nation,  and  the  pulpit  was  the  chief 
engine  of  their  power.  From  the  pulpit,  they  moved  all  classes 
and  all  sorts  of  intellects  ;  the  highest,  as  well  as  the  lowest. 
There,  they  instructed  them,  and  threatened  them  ;  saying- 
whatever  they  liked,  and  knowing  that  what  they  said  would  be 

^  "It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  remark,  that  the  notices  of  comets  which  wc  ilc- 
rivc  from  Scotch  writers  down  to  this  time  (1G8'2)  contain  iiotiiing  but  accounts  of 
the  popular  fancies  regarding  thcni.  Practical  astronomy  seems  to  have  then  been 
unknown  in  our  country ;  and  hence,  while  in  other  lands,  men  were  carefully  ob- 
serving, computing,  and  approaching  to  just  conclusions  regarding  these  illustrious 
strangers  of  the  sky,  our  diarists  could  only  tell  us  how  many  yards  long  they 
seemed  to  be,  what  effects  were  apprehended  from  them  in  the  way  of  wars  and 
pestilence,  and  how  certain  pious  divines  'improved'  them  for  spiritual  edifi- 
cation. Early  in  this  century  Scotland  had  produced  one  great  philosopher,  who 
had  supplied  his  craft  with  the  mathematical  instrument  by  which  complex  pi'ob- 
lems,  such  as  the  movements  of  comets,  were  alone  to  be  solveil.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  country  of  Napier,  seventy  yeiirs  after  h.is  tiiuc,  would  liavc 
had  many  sons  capable  of  applying  his  key  to  such  mysteries  of  nature.  But  no  one 
had  arisen — nor  did  any  rise  for  iifty  years  onward,  when  at  length  Colin  Maclaurin 
unfolded  in  the  Edinburgh  University  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Newton.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  expressive  signification  of  the  character  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Scotland.  Our  unhappy  contentions  about  external  religious  matters 
had  iibsorbed  the  whole  genius  of  the  people,  rendering  to  us  the  age  of  Cowley,  of 
AValler,  and  of  .Milton,  .is  barren  of  elegant  literature,  as  that  of  Ilorrocks,  of  Ilalley, 
and  of  Newton,  was  of  science."  Chambers'  Domedic  Ainials  of  Hcotlatid,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  444,  445. 

^  "Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually  re- 
fining their  language  and  their  taste;  in  Scotland,  the  former  was  much  debased, 
and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost."  Ilislori/  of  Scotland,  book  viii.,  iu  liobcrtson's 
Work-a,  p.  200. 

"  But  the  taste  and  science,  the  genius  and  the  learning  of  the  r.go,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gulph  of  religious  conti'oversy.  At  a  lime  when  the  learning  of  Scl- 
den,  and  the  giMiius  of  ililton,  conspired  to  adorn  England,  the  Scots  were  reduced 
to  such  writers  as  Baillie,  Ilutherford,  (luthrie,  ami  tlie  two  Gillespies."  Lainfj^s 
Hixtorij  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  510.  "From  the  Restoration  down  to  the  Union,  the 
only  author  of  eminence  whom  Scotland  produced  was  Burnet."  Jbhl,  vol.  iv.  p.  400. 

"The  seventeenth  century,  fatal  to  the  good  taste  of  Italy,  threw  a  total  night 
over  Scotland."  ....  "Not  one  writer,  who  does  the  least  credit  to  the  nation 
flourished  during  the  century  from  101.5  to  ITl."),  excepting  Burnet,  whose  name 
would,  indeed,  honour  the  brightest  period.  In  partictdar,  no  ))oet  whose  works 
merit  preservation  arose.  By  a  singular  fatality,  the  century  which  stands  highest 
in  English  history  and  genius,  i?  one  of  the  darkest  in  those  of  Scotland."  Ancient 
Scotia/i  Poems,  edited  b>/  John  Pinkcrton,  vol.  i.  pp.  iii.  iv.,  London,  178G. 
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believed.'*  But  all  their  sermons,  and  all  their  controversial 
writings,  are  eminently  deductive  ;  not  one  of  them  attempts 
an  inductive  argument.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  never 
entered  their  heads.  They  assumed  the  truth  of  their  own  re- 
ligious and  moral  notions,  most  of  which  they  had  borrowed 
from  antiquity  ;  they  made  those  notions  the  major  premises  of 
their  syllogisms,  and  from  them  they  reasoned  downwards,  till 
they  obtained  their  conclusions.  They  never  suspected  that 
l^remises,  taken  from  ancient  times,  might  be  the  result  of  the 
inductions  of  those  times,  and  that,  as  knowledge  advanced,  the 
inductions  might  need  revising.  They  assumed,  that  God  has 
given  to  us  first  principles,  and  that  He,  having  revealed  them, 
it  would  ill  become  us  to  scrutinize  them.  That  He  had  re- 
vealed them,  they  took  for  granted,  and  deemed  it  imnecessary 
to  prove.'^  Their  method  being  thus  entirely  deductive,  all  they 
were  concerned  with  was,  to  beware  that  no  error  crept  in  be- 
tween the  premises  and  the  conclusions.  And  this  part  of  tneir 
task  they  accomplished  with  great  ability.  They  were  acute 
dialecticians,  and  rarely  blundered  in  what  is  termed  the  formal 
part  of  logic.  In  dealing  with  their  premises  after  they  ob- 
tained them,  they  were  extremely  skilful ;  how  they  obtained 
them,  they  were  very  heedless.  That  was  a  jjoint  they  never 
examined  with  any  thing  approaching  to  impartiality.  Accord- 
ing to  their  method,  all  that  was  requisite  was,  to  draw  infer- 
ences from  what  had  been  supernaturally  communicated.  On 
tlic  other  hand,  the  inductive  method  Avould  have  taught  them 
that  the  first  question  was,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  su- 
pernaturally communicated  ?  They,  as  deductive  reasoners, 
assumed  the  very  ]n'climinaries  which  inductive  reasoners  would 
have  disputed.  They  proceeded  from  generals  to  particulars, 
instead  of  from  particulars  to  generals.  And  they  would  not 
allow  eitlier  themselves  or  others  to  sift  the  general  proposi- 
tions, which  were  to  cover  and  control  the  particular  facts.  It 
was  enough  for  them  th.at  the  wider  propositions  were  already 
established,  and  were   to  be  treated  according   to  the  rules  of 

*  Ray,  who  visited  Scotlniul  in  IGOl,  could  not  suppress  a  little  professional onvy, 
\vlicn  he  saw  how  much  liiglscr  ecclesiastics  were  rated  there  than  in  England.  He 
says,  "  the  people  here  freciuent  their  churches  much  better  than  in  England,  and 
have  their  ministers  in  more  esteem  and  veneration."  Ray's  Memorials,  edited  by 
Dr.  Lankcster  for  the  Bay  Society,  p.  IGl. 

'  "Believing  ignorance  is  much  better  than  rash  and  presumptuous  knowledge. 
Ask  not  a  reason  of  these  things,  but  rather  adore  and  tremble  at  tiio  mystery  and 
majesty  of  tlieni."  Blmilnrfs  Sermonx,  vol.  i.  p.  li;).  Even  15iblieal  criticism  was 
prohibited;  and  Dickson  says  of  the  difierent  books  of  the  I{i!)!e,  "We  are  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  about  tlic  name  of  the  writer,  or  time  of  writing  of  any  part  there- 
of, especially  because  Hod  of  set  purpose  conecalctli  tlic  name  sundry  times  of  the 
writer,  and  the  time  when  i!.  was  written."  DixoiCs  Explication  of  the  Psalms,  p. 
291. 
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the  old  and  syllogistic  logic.  Indeed,  they  "were  so  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  inductive  method,  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  was  hy  means  of  the  syllogism  that 
the  Deity  communicated  His  wishes  to  man.° 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  clergy,  holding 
these  views  respecting  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  over  the  nation  to  their  side, 
and  should  labour  to  make  their  own  method  of  investigation 
entirely  supersede  the  opposite  method.  Nor  was  this  a  very 
difficult  task.  The  prevailing  credulity  was  one  great  point  in 
their  ftivour,  inasmuch  as  it  made  men  more  willing  to  accept 
propositions  than  to  scrutinize  them.  When  the  propositions 
were  accepted,  nothing  was  left  but  to  reason  from  them  ;  and 
the  most  active  intellects  in  Scotland,  being  constantly  engaged 
in  this  process,  acquired  complete  mastery  over  it,  and  the  dex- 
terity they  disjilayed  increased  its  repute.  Besides  this,  the  cler- 
gy, who  were  its  zealous  champions,  had  monojiolizod  all  the 
sources  of  education,  both  i)ublic  and  private.  In  no  other  Prot- 
estant country,  have  they  exercised  such  control  over  the  miiver- 
sities  ;  not  only  the  doctrines  taught,  but  also  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing them,  being,  in  Scotland,  ]daced  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Church.'^  This  jiower  they,  of  course,  used  to  propagate  their 
own  plan  of  obtaining  truth  ;  and,  as  long  as  their  jiower  re- 
mained undiminished,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  opposite, 
or  inductive,  plan  should  gain  a  hearing.  Over  grannnar- 
schools,  the  clergy  possessed  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that 
which  they  had  in  the  luiiversities.''  They  also  appointed  and 
removed,  at  their  own  pleasure,  teachers  of  every  grade,  from 
village  schoolmasters  to  tutors  in  private  families."     In  this 

'  "Clirist  from  heaven  propo.setli  a  syllogism  to  Saul'-s  fury."  Jiuthcrford'a 
Christ  iJi/iiif/,  ]h  180.  "  Tlie  coiiclu>io!i  of  a  practical  syilogi-'m,  wiiereby  the  be- 
liever condiuleth  from  tlic  gospel  that  he  shall  be  saved."  JJin-ham's  Law  U^iiscaltd, 
p.  97.  "All  as-surance  is  by  practical  syllogism,  tiic  first  whereof  inu.st  needs  be  a 
Scripture  truth."     Gra;/'n  J'rccious  J'roinisc.i,  {>.  l',VJ. 

'  Bower (Histor)/  of  t/(c  L"nicir.'-Ui/  of  luliitbiirfih,  vol.  i.  p.  217) says,  "The histo- 
ry of  the  universities  aud  of  the  ciiurch  is,  in  modern  Kurope,  and  perhaps  in  every 
other  civilized  portion  of  t'.ie  globe,  very  nearly  coniicetcd.  They  arc  more  nearly 
connected  in  Seotland  than  in  any  other  eivilizi'd  eoniilry  called  Protestant;  because 
tlie  General  Assembly  have  tiie  legal  power  of  iiKpiiring  into  the  economy  of  the 
institutions,  both  as  it  respects  the  mode  of  teaching,  r.nd  the  doctrines,  whether 
religious,  moral,  or  physical,  which  arc  taught."  Spalding,  under  the  year  1030, 
gives  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  in  "  the  College  of  Old 
Aberdeen."  Spaldin/i^x  Jlldor;/  <\f  the  Troubles,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  See  also,  on  the  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  (ieiicral  Assembly  ovi  r  the  univer.siiirs,  a  curious  little  boolc, 
called  The  (Jovernment  mid  Order  «f  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1C>00,  p.  25. 

"  In  ir>;i2,  tlic  "ministers"  of  I'dth  were  greatly  displeased  because  John  Rovr 
was  made  master  of  the  grammar-school  without  their  consent.  The  Chronicle  of 
Perth,  p.  ",3,  where  it  is  stated  that,  consequently,  "  thair  wc3  nmch  outcrying  in 
the  puli^ett." 

"  See,  for  instance,  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar  y  pp.  60, 
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way,  each  generation,  as  it  arose,  was  brouglit  under  their  in- 
fluence, and  made  subject  to  their  notions.  Taking  the  mind 
of  Scotland  while  it  was  young  and  flexible,  they  bent  it  to 
their  own  method.  Plence,  that  method  became  supreme  ;  it 
reigned  every  where  ;  not  a  voice  was  lifted  up  against  it ;  and 
no  one  had  an  idea  that  there  Avas  more  than  one  path  by  which 
truth  could  be  reached,  or  that  the  human  luiderstanding  was 
of  any  use,  except  to  deal  deductively  with  premisses,  which 
were  not  to  be  inductively  examined. 

The  inductive  or  analytic  spirit  being  thus  unknown,  and  the 
deductive  or  synthetic  spirit  being  alone  favoured,  it  happened 
that,  when,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned  gave  rise  to  a  great  intellectual  movement, 
that  movement,  though  new  in  its  results,  was  not  nev/  in  the 
method  by  which  the  results  were  obtained.  A  secular  philoso- 
phy was,  indeed,  established,  and  the  ablest  men,  instead  of 
being  theological,  became  scientific.  But  so  completely  had  the 
theological  plan  occupied  Scotland,  that  even  philosophers  were 
unable  to  escape  from  its  method,  and,  as  I  am  about  to  show, 
the  inductive  method  exercised  no  influence  over  them.  This 
most  curious  fact  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  Scotland  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  explains  many  events  which  would 
otherwise  appear  incompatible  with  each  other.  It  also  sug- 
gests an  analogy  with  Germany,  where  the  deductive  method 
has,  for  a  long  period,  been  equally  prevalent,  owing  to  precisely 
the  same  causes.  In  both  countries,  the  secular  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  unable  to  become  inductive  ;  and 
this  intellectual  affinity  between  two  such  otherwise  different 
nations,  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Scotch  and  German  philosoj)hies  have  so  remarkably  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other  ;  Kant  and  Hamilton  being  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  their  intercourse.  To  this,  England 
forms  a  complete  contrast.  For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  the  greatest  English  thinkers, 
Newton  and  Harvey  excepted,  were  eminently  inductive  ;  nor 
was  it  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  signs  were  clearly  ex- 
hibited of  a  counter-movement,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
return  in  some  degree  to  the  deductive  method.'"     This,  we  are, 

83,  fit,  11".  Ono  of  the  entries  is,  that  in  January  1648,  "The  Prcsbyterio  ordain- 
ed th;vt  all  young  students,  who  waittcs  on  noblemen  or  pentlcmen  -within  tbir 
bounds,  ailhor  to  teaeli  thcr  ehildron,  or  catechise  and  pray  in  tlier  f'aniilicsi,  to  fre- 
quent the  Piesbytcrie,  tiiat  the  brother  may  cognosce  v.hat  they  ar  readinir,  and 
what  proficicncio  they  make  in  ther  studies,  and  to  know  also  ther  behaviour  in  the 
Eaid  families,  and  of  their  afiectionc  to  the  Covenant  and  present  reli;;io:;e."  p.  118. 
Compare  t>electio)tsfro)ii  t/ie  J^er/ifsters  of  the  Prcsh;iterii  of  Lanark;  pp.  SO,  65. 

'"  This  I  have  ah-eady  touched  upon  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  GoG,  037.     Hereaf- 
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in  many  respects,  justified  in  doing,  because,  in  the  pr02;ress  of 
our  knowledge,  we  have,  by  a  long  course  of  induction,  arrived  at 
several  conclusions  which  we  may  safely  treat  deductively  ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  may  malce  them  the  major  premisses  of  new  argu- 
ments. The  same  process  has  been  seen  in  France,  where  the 
exclusively  inductive  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  pre- 
ceded a  partial  resuscitation  of  deductive  philosophy  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Scotland,  howcA'er,  there  have  been  no 
such  vicissitudes.  In  tliat  country,  men  have  always  been  de- 
ductive ;  even  the  most  original  thinkers  being  unable  to  liber- 
ate themselves  from  the  universal  tendency,  and  being  forced  to 
accept  a  method  v/hich  time  had  consecrated,  and  which  was 
interwoven  with  all  the  associations  of  the  national  mind. 

To  understand  the  investigation  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  the  reader  must  firmly  seize,  and  keep  before  his  eyes, 
the  essential  difference  between  deduction,  which  reasons  from 
principles,  and  induction,  which  reasons  to  principles.  He 
must  remember,  that  induction  proceeds  from  smaller  to  the 
greater  ;  deduction,  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller.  Induction 
is  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  the  senses  to  the  ideas  ; 
deduction  is  from  generals  to  particulars,  and  from  the  ideas  to 
the  senses.  By  induction,  wc  rise  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract  ;  by  deduction,  we  descend  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete.  Accompanying  this  distinction,  there  are  certain 
qualities  of  mind,  wdiich,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  char- 
acterize the  age,  nation,  or  individual,  in  v.'hich  one  of  these 
methods  is  predominant.  The  inductive  philosopher  is  naturally 
cautious,  patient,  and  somewhat  creeping  ;  while  the  deductive 
philosopher  is  more  remarkable  for  boldness,  dexterity,  and  often 
rashness.  The  deductive  thinker  invariably  assumes  certain 
premisses,  which  are  quite  diflterent  from  the  hypotheses  essen- 
tial to  the  best  induction.  These  premisses  arc  sometimes 
borrowed  from  antiquity  ;  sometimes  they  arc  taken  from  the 
notions  which  happen  to   prevail  in  the  surrounding  society  ; 

tcr,  and  in  my  special  history  of  the  Eiiglisli  mind,  I  pliall  examine  it  carefully  and 
in  detail.  The  revival  of  the  old  logic  is  a  great  symptom  of  it.  Works  like  those 
of  Whatcly,  Dc  Morgan,  and  Manscl,  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  or,  at  all  events,  if  by  .^ome  extraordinary  combination  of  events 
they  had  been  produced,  they  would  have  found  no  readers.  As  it  is,  they  have  ex- 
ercised a  very  extensive  and  very  salutary  influence  ;  and,  although  Archbishop 
Whately  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  formal  logic,  his  exposition  of 
its  ordinary  processes  is  so  admirably  clear,  that  he  has  probably  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  towards  impressing  his  contemporaries  with  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  deductive  reasoning.  ]lc  has,  however,  not  done  siillieient  justice  to  the 
opposite  school,  and  has,  indeed,  fallen  into  tiie  old  academical  error  of  suppo.sing 
that  all  reasoning  is  by  eyllogiam.  We  might  just  aa  well  say  that  all  movement  is 
by  descent. 
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sometimes  they  are  the  result  of  a  man's  own  peculiar  organi- 
zation; and  sometimes,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  are 
deliberately  invented,  with  the  object  of  arriving,  not  at  truth, 
but  at  an  approximation  to  truth.  Finally,  and  to  sum  ujj  the 
whole,  we  may  say  that  a  deductive  habit,  being  essentially 
synthetic,  always  tends  to  multiply  original  principles  or  lavv's  ; 
while  the  tendency  of  an  inductive  habit  is  to  diminish  those 
laws  by  gradual  and  successive  analysis. 

These  being  the  two  fundamental  divisions  of  human  inquiry, 
it  is  surely  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
that,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  all  the  great  thinkers 
belonged  to  the  former  division,  and  that,  in  the  very  .few  in- 
stances of  induction  which  their  works  contain,  it  is  evident, 
fi-om  the  steps  they  subsequently  took,  that  they  regarded  such 
inductions  as  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  as  only  valuable 
in  so  far  as  they  supplied  the  premisses  for  another  and  deduc- 
tive investigation.  As  the  various  departments  of  our  knowl- 
edge have  never  yet  been  co-ordinated  and  treated  as  a  whole, 
probably  no  one  is  aware  of  the  universality  of  this  movement 
in  Scotland,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  pervaded  every 
science,  and  governed  every  phase  of  thought.  To  prove,  there- 
fore, the  force  with  which  it  acted,  I  now  purpose  to  examine 
its  working  in  all  the  principal  forms  of  speculation,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  and  to  shovv  that  in  each  the  same  method 
was  adopted.  In  doing  this,  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
proceed  according  to  a  natural  arrangement  of  the  different 
topics  ;  but  I  will,  whenever  it  is  possible,  also  follow  the 
chronological  order  in  which  the  Scotch  mind  unfolded  itself  ; 
so  that  we  may  understand,  not  only  the  character  of  that  re- 
markable literature,  but  likewise  the  steps  of  its  growth,  and 
the  astonishing  vigour  with  which  it  emancipated  itself  from 
the  shackles  which  superstition  had  imposed. 

The  beginning  of  the  great  secular  philosophy  of  Scotland 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Francis  Hutcheson.^'  This  eminent 
man,  though  born  in  Ireland,  was  of  Scotch  family,  and  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  year  1729.^-  By 
his  lectures,  and  by  his  works,  he  diffused  a  taste  for  bold  inquiriea 

"  See  a  letter  from  Sir  James  JIackinto>h  to  Parr,  in  Jfackc?itosh's  Jlcmoirx,  Lon^ 
don,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  "  To  Hiitchcsoii  tiio  taste  for  speculatjon  in  Scoilaiul, 
and  all  the  ])hilo3oi)hieal  opinions  (except  the  Bcrkleian  llumisni)  may  be  traced.'' 
M.  Cousin  {/listoirc  do  la  Philosophic,  premiere  serie,  vol.  iv.  p.  35,  I'aris,  184G| 
observes,  that  before  Ilutcheson  "  il  n'avait  paru  en  Ecosse  ai  un  cciuvaiu  ni  un  pro- 
fessour  do  philosophic  un  pen  remarquablo." 

"  Tn/V/cr's  iJ/c'Mio/j-s  o/A'a;«e.s-,  Edinburgh,  1S14,  Tol.  i.  p.  220.  JlutchesoJi's  Jforal 
Philosophij,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.,  London,  1755,  4to. 
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into  subjects  of  the  deepest  importnnce,  but  concerning  which 
it  had  previously  been  supposed  nothing  fresh  was  to  be  learned  ; 
the  Scotch  having  hitherto  been  taught,  that  all  truths  respect- 
ing our  own  nature,  which  were  essential  to  be  known,  had  been 
already  revealed.  Hutcheson,  hov»-ever,  did  not  fear  to  construct 
a  system  of  morals  according  to  a  ]»lau  entirely  secular,  and  no 
example  of  which  had  been  exhibited  in  Scotland  before  his 
time.  The  principles  from  which  he  started,  were  not  theo- 
logical, but  metaphysical.  They  wxre  collected  from  what  ho 
deemed  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  instead  of  being 
collected,  as  heretofore,  from  what  had  been  supernaturally 
communicated.  He,  therefore,  shifted  the  field  of  study. 
Though  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  he  held  that  tho 
best  rules  of  conduct  could  be  ascertained  without  its  assistance, 
and  could  be  arrived  at  by  tho  unaided  wit  of  man  ;  and  that, 
when  arrived  at,  they  were,  in  their  aggregate,  to  be  respected 
as  the  Law  of  Nature.'^  This  confidence  in  the  power  of  tho 
human  understanding  was  altogether  new  in  Scotland,  and  its 
appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  tho  national  literature.  Previ- 
ously, men  had  been  taught  that  the  understanding  was  a  rash 
and  foolish  tiling,  which  ought  to  bo  repressed,  and  which  was 
unfit  to  cope  with  tho  problems  presented  to  it.^'  Hutcheson, 
however,  held  that  it  was  quite  able  to  deal  with  them,  but 
that,  to  do  so,  it  must  be  free  and  unfettered.  Hence,  he  stren- 
uously advocated  that  right  of  private  judgment  which  tho 
Scotch  Kirk  had  not  only  assailed,  but  had  almost  destroyed. 
He  insisted  that  each  person  had  a  right  to  form  his  opinion 
according  to  tho  evidence  he  possessed,  and  that,  this  right 
being  inalienable,  nono  but  weak  minds  would  abstain  from 
exercising  it.'^     Every  one  was  to  judge  according  to  his  own 

''  "Tlie  intention  of  Moral  Pliilosopliy  is  to  direct  men  to  that  cour.^o  of  action 
wliicli  tendd  most  ell'octually  to  promote  llioir  f;rcatest  hiipinness  and  perfection  ;  ns 
far  as  it  can  be  done  by  observations  and  conclusions  discoverable  from  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  without  any  aids  of  supernatural  revciatioa  :  these  maxims  or  rules 
of  conduct  are  therefore  reputed  as  laws  of  nature,  and  the  system  or  collection  of 
them  is  c  died  the  Law  of  Natitj:."     Ilniihcsong  Moral  P/iUo/^ophi/,  vol.  i.  p.  I. 

'*  "The  natural  understandiiif,'  is  the  most  whorisii  thinj;  in  the  world."  .  .  , 
"  Tlio  understanding,  even  i;i  search  of  truili  amongst  the  creatures,  is  a  rash,  pre- 
cipitate, and  unquiet  thing."  Jiutficrford's  Christ  D>/ii)fi,  p.  181.  "  Lmoccnt  Adam," 
indeed,  says  Boston,  "  Innocent  Adam  had  a  stock  of  gracious  aljiiilies,  whereby 
he  might  iiavo,  by  the  force  of  moral  consideriUions,  ])rougIit  himself  to  perform 
duty  aright.     Lut  where  is  that  with  us?"     JJostonn  Scnnonx,  p.  Co. 

"  "  A  like  natural  right  every  intelligent  being  has  about  his  own  opinions, 
.■speculative  or  practical,  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence  that  appears  to  him. 
This  right  appears  from  tho  very  constitution  of  tho  rational  mind,  which  can  assent  or 
dissent  solely  according  to  the  evidence  presented,  and  naturally  desires  knowledge. 
The  same  considerations  show  this  right  to  be  unalienable  :  it  cannot  be  sulyectcd 
to  the  will  of  another :  though  where  there  is  a  previous  judgment  formed  concern- 
jng  the  superior  wisdom  of  another^  or  liis  infallibility,  tlie  opiniou  of  this  other,  to 
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light,  and  nothing  could  ba  gained  by  inducing  men  to  profess 
sentiments  contrary  to  their  convictions.^®  So  far,  however,  was 
this  from  being  understood,  that  we  found  all  the  little  sects 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  abusing  each  other,  merely 
because  their  views  were  different.  It  was  strange  to  hear  how 
the  professors  of  one  creed  would  stigmatize  the  professors  of 
other  creeds  as  idolatrous,  and  would  demand  that  penalties 
should  be  inflicted  on  them.  In  point  of  fact,  all  had  much 
that  was  good  ;  and  their  only  real  evil  was,  this  love  of  perse- 
cution.''' But  the  vulii;ar  deemed  every  one  a  heretic  who  did 
not  believe  what  they  believed  ;  and  this  way  of  thinking  had 
been  too  much  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  felt 
their  vanity  offended  at  the  idea  of  laymen  pretending  to  be 
wiser  than  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  venturing  to  disagree 
with  what  tliey  said.'^ 

Such  large  views  of  liberty  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  propounded,  and  could  exercise  no 
influence,  except  over  a  few  thinking  men.  These,  and  similar 
doctrines,  v/ere,  however,  rej^eated  by  Hutcheson,  in  his  lectures, 
every  year.'"  And  strange,  indeed,  they  must  have  seemed.  To 
those  who  received  them,  they  were  utterly  subversive  of  the 
prevailing  theological  spirit,  which  regarded  toleration  as  impi- 

a  weak  mind,  may  become  sufficient  evidence.  As  to  opinions  about  the  Deity, 
religion,  and  virtue,  this  right  is  further  conlirined  by  all  tlie  noblest  desires  of  the 
soul ;  as  there  can  be  no  virtue,  but  rather  impiety  in  not  adliering  to  tlic  opinions 
we  think  just,  and  in  professing  the  contrary."  llutchesons  Moral  P/iilosophi/,  vol. 
i.  pp.  295,  2'J(j.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  oil.  "  Every  rational  creature  has  a  right  to 
judge  for  itself  in  tliese  matters  :  and  as  men  must  assent  according  to  tlie  evidence 
that  appears  to  llieni,  and  cannot  couimand  their  own  assent  in  opposition  to  it,  this 
rigiit  is  plainly  unalienable." 

'°  "Thus  no  man  can  really  change  his  sentiments,  judgments,  and  inward  affec- 
tions, at  the  ])l(>asure  of  another,  nor  can  it  tend  to  any  good  to  ir.ake  him  profess 
wliat  is  contrary  to  liis  heart."     Jlutchcr.ons  Moral  J'liilosoph}j,  vol.  i.  pp.  '201,  262. 

"  "  Ariaus  and  Hocinians  arc  idolaters  and  denyers  of  God,  say  tlie  ortliodox. 
Tliey  retort  upon  the  orthodox,  that  thoy  are  Tritheists;  and  so  do  other  sects  ;  and 
thus  they  spirit  iip  magistrates  to  persecute.  While  yet  it  is  plain  tliat  in  all  these 
sects  there  are  all  the  same  motives  to  all  social  virtues  from  a  belief  of  a  moral 
providence,  tlic  same  acknowledgments  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  source  of 
all  the  good  \vc  enjoy  or  hope  for,  and  the  same  gratitude  and  resignation  to  him 
recommended.  Nor  do  any  of  their  scliemes  excite  men  to  vices,  except  that  horrid 
tenet,  too  common  to  most  of  them,  ihe  right  of  jiersecniing."  llutchesons  Moral 
Philosopki/,  vol.  ii.  p.  SIG.  See  also  vol.  i.  p.  IGO  ;  and  IIutch€so)i''s  Inquiry  into  our 
Idcaa  of  licautij  and  V'trtiie,  London,  17"8,  p.  283. 

"  "We  all  know  the  notions  entertained  by  the  vulgar  concerning  all  hereticks; 
vro  know  the  pride  of  schoolmen  and  many  ecclesiasticks  ;  liow  it  galls  their  insolen* 
vanity  tliat  any  man  should  assume  to  liimself  to  be  wiser  than  they  iu  tenets  of 
religion  by  differing  from  them."     Jlutchrsons  Moral  J-'Jiilosop/ii/,  vol.  i.  p.  1G7. 

*"  "  As  he  had  occasion  every  year  in  tlie  course  of  his  lectures  to  explain  tlio 
origin  of  government,  and  compare  the  diirerent  forms  of  it,  he  took  peculiar  care, 
wliile  on  that  subject,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind."  Leechman^a  Life  of  Hutcheson,  p.  xxxv.,  prefixed  to 
Hutchesoii's  Moral  riiilosophy. 
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ous,  and  wlilcli,  seeking  to  confine  the  human  mind  within  the 
limits  of  foregone  conchisions,  deemed  it  a  duty  to  chastize 
those  who  overstepped  them.  In  oi)position  to  this,  Hutcheson 
lot  in  the  elements  of  inquiry,  of  discussion,  and  of  doubt. 
There  is  also  another  point  in  which  his  philosophy  is  memor- 
able, as  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion  of  Scotch  intellect. 
We  saw,  in  the  last  chapter,  how  successfully  the  teachers  of 
the  people  had  inculcated  doctrines  of  the  darkest  asceticism, 
and  how  naturally  those  doctrines  had  arisen  out  of  the  enor- 
mous authority  possessed  by  the  Church.  Against  such  notions, 
Hutcheson  set  his  ftice  strenuously.  He  rightly  supposed,  that 
an  admiration  of  every  kind  of  beauty,  so  far  from  being  sinful, 
is  essential  to  a  complete  and  well-balanced  mind  ;  and  the 
most  original  part  of  his  philosophy  consists  of  the  inquiries 
which  he  made  into  the  working  and  origin  of  our  ideas  on 
that  subject.  Hitherto,  the  Scotch  had  been  taught  that  the 
emotions  which  beauty  excites,  were  owing  to  the  corruption  of 
our  nature,  and  ought  to  be  repressed.  Hutcheson,  on  the  other 
hand,  insisted  that  they  were  good  in.  themselves  ;  that  they 
were  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  human  affairs,  and  that  they 
deserved  a  special  and  scientific  study. '^'^  And  with  such  skill 
did  he  investigate  them,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
highest  living  authorities,  he  is  the  originator  of  all  subsequent 
inquiries  into  these  matters  ;  his  being  the  first  attempt  to  deal 
with  beauty  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit. '^' 

Not  only  in  speculative  views,  but  also  in  practical  recommen- 
dations, Hutcheson  displayed  the  same  tendency  ;  every  where 
endeavouring  to  break  down  that  gloomy  fabric  which  supersti- 
tion had  built  up.^^     His  predecessors,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 

so  (t  rpjjQ  ijcag  of  beauty  and  harmony,  like  other  sensible  ideas,  are  necessarily 
pleasant  to  ns,  as  well  as  ininiedi;itoly  so."  HutchesoTis  Tnqmrij  into  our  Idcatt  of 
Beaut;/  and  Virtue,  p.  11.  "  Our  sense  of  Iicauty  scorns  designed  to  give  us  positive 
pleasure."  p.  71.  "  Beauty  gives  a  lavourable  prcsunipti(ui  of  good  moral  disposi- 
tions." p.  257.  "  But  it  is  plain  we  have  not  in  our  power  the  modelling  of  our 
senses  or  desires,  to  form  them  for  a  private  interest ;  they  arc  fixed  for  us  by  the 
Author  of  our  n  iture,  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  system  ;  so  that  eaeh  indi- 
vidual is  made,  previously  to  his  own  choice,  a  member  of  a  great  body,  and  affected 
witli  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  ;  or  at  least  of  many  parts  of  it;  nor  can  he  break 
himself  off  at  p!e:ism-e."     Hutcheson  s  K-ixm/  on  titc  Pasmionx,  pp.  10r>,  100. 

"  "  Fille  do  la  scholasticpie,  la  philosophic  moderuc  est  demcuree  longtcmps 
dtraugfirc  aux  gr.'iccs,  ct  lea  Jicchcrc/ics  d'llutcheson  ]trescntent,  je  crois,  le  premier 
traito  special  sur  le  beau,  ecrit  par  un  moderne.  Ellcs  ont  paru  en  17"J5.  Cctto 
date  est  pres(iuc  ccUe  do  l'av6nement  dc  I'esthetifiuc  dans  la  philosophic  curopecnnc. 
L'ouvrage  du  pjre  Andre,  en  France,  est  de  1711,  celui  de  15aumgarten,  en  AUc- 
magnc,  est  do  1750.  Ce  n'cst  pas  un  petit  honneur  h  Hutehcson  d'avoir  le  premier 
Boumis  I'idd'^  du  beau  i  une  analyse  mcthodiquc  et  reguliCrc."  Comsin,  Jlistoirc  dc 
la  Philosophic,  premiere  serie,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 

^  In  his  fn'/uirif  into  Beauli/  and  Virtue,  p.  107,  he  FO  completely  opposed  the 
prevailing  notions,  as  to  assert  that  "our  perception  of  pleasure  is  necessary,  and 
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his  contemporaries  who  exercised  much  influence,  rei^resented 
pleasure  as  immoral,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  fine  arts, 
which  they  considered  dangerous,  as  ministering  to  our  pleas- 
ures, and  thereby  distracting  our  minds  from  serious  concerns. 
Hutcheson,  however,  declared  that  the  fine  arts  were  to  be 
cherished  ;  for,  he  said,  they  are  not  only  agreeable,  but  also 
reputable,  and  to  employ  our  time  with  them  is  honourable, '^^ 
That  such  is  the  case  is  obvious  enough  to  us,  but  it  was  long, 
indeed,  since  similar  language  had  been  heard  in  Scotland  from 
a  great  public  teacher,  and  it  was  completely  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  notions.  But  Hutcheson  went  even  further.  Not 
content  with  raising  his  voice  in  favour  of  wealth,'^*  vv'hich  the 
Scotch  clergy  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
carnal  of  all  things,  he  fearlessly  asserted  that  all  our  natural 
appetites  are  lawful,  and  that  the  gratification  of  them  is  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  virtue.-^  In  his  eyes  they  were  lawful, 
because  they  were  natural  ;  while,  according  to  the  theological 
theory,  their  being  natural  made  them  unlawful.  And  here 
lies  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  practical  views  of 
Hutcheson  and  those  previously  received.  He,  like  every  great 
thinker  since  the  seventeenth  century,  loved  human  nature,  and 
respected  it  ;  but  he  neither  loved  nor  respected  those  who 
unduly  trammelled  it,  and  thereby  weakened  its  vigour,  as  well 
as  impaired  its  beauty.  He  placed  more  confidence  in  mankind 
than  in  the  rulers  of  mankind.  The  Scotch  divines  who  pre- 
ceded him,  were  the  libellers  of  their  species  ;  they  calumniated 


nothing  is  advantageous  or  naturally  good  to  us,  but  wliat  is  apt  to  rai.-c  pleasure 
mediately,  or  immediately."  Compare  what  he  says  at  p.  91  respecting  "super- 
stitious prejudices  against  actions  apprehended  as  oti'ensivc  to  the  Deity." 

^^  "Hence  a  taste  for  the  ingenious  arts  of  niusick,  sculpture,  painting,  and  even 
for  the  manly  diversions,  is  reputable."  Jhitchcsotis  Iforal  J'hi/osoph;/,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
At  p.  129  he  says,  that  in  them  "our  time  is  agreeably  and  honourably  employed." 
See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 5. 

"  "  Wealth  and  power  arc  truly  useful,  not  only  for  the  natural  conveniences  or 
pleasures  of  life,  but  as  a  fund  for  good  oliices."  Hutcheaoii's  Moral  F/nlosoplii/, 
vol.  i.  p.  lO-l.  Compare  Hutcheson  on  Beaut;/  and  Virtue,  pp.  '.13-95  ;  and  his  Jb'ssai/ 
on  the  Passions  and  Affections,  pp.  8,  9,  99.  "How  weak  also  arc  the  reasonings  of 
some  recluse  moralists,  who  condenni  in  general  all  pursuits  of  wealth  or  power,  as 
below  a  perfectly  virtuous  character;  since  wealth  and  power  are  the  most  effeciual 
means,  and  the  most  powerful  instruments,  even  of  the  greatest  virtues,  and  most 
generous  actions." 

'''•"  "The  chief  happiness  of  any  being  must  consist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  gratifications  its  nature  desires  and  is  capable  of."  flutcficsoii's  Moral  I'/iilosopIuf, 
vol.  i.  p.  100.  "The  highest  sensual  enjoyments  may  be  experienced  by  those  who 
employ  both  mind  and  body  vigorously  in  social  virtuous  oiiices,  and  allow  all  the 
natural  appetites  to  recur  in  their  due  se;asons."  p.  121.  "Nay,  as  in  fact  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  system  that  every  desire  and  sense  natural  to  us,  even  those  of  the 
lowest  kinds,  should  be  gratified  as  far  as  their  gratilicaiioa  is  consistent  with  the 
nobler  enjoyments,  and  in  a  just  subordination  to  them  ;  there  seems  a  natural  notion 
of  rif/ht  to  attend  them  all."  pp.  201,  255. 
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the  whole  human  race.  According  to  them,  there  was  nothing 
in  us  hut  siu  and  corruption  ;  and,  thorelbre,  all  our  desires 
were  to  he  checked.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Hutcheson  that 
he  was  the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  publicly  combated  these 
degrading  notions.  With  a  noble  and  lofty  aim  did  ho  under- 
take his  task.  Venerating  the  human  mind,  he  was  bent  on 
vindicating  its  dignity  against  those  who  disputed  its  titles. 
Unhapi^ily  he  could  not  succeed  ;  the  prejudices  of  his  time 
were  too  strong.  Still,  be  did  all  that  was  in  his  power.  He 
opposed  the  tide  which  ho  was  unable  to  etem  ;  he  attacked 
what  it  vras  impossible  to  destroy  ;  and  he  cast  from  his  philos- 
ophy, with  vehement  scorn,  those  base  jirejudiccs  which,  by 
aspersing  all  that  is  great  and  magnanimous,  had  long  blinded 
the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  and,  hy  bringing  into  fresh 
prominence  the  old  and  mischievous  dogma  of  moral  degeneracy, 
had  represented  our  nature  as  a  compound  of  vices,  and  had 
been  unable  to  see  how  many  virtues  we  really  pos:^ess,  how 
much  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  of  free  disinterested 
benevolence  has  always  existed  ;  how  much  of  good  even  the 
worst  of  us  retain  ;  and  how,  among  the  ordinary  and  average 
characters  of  whom  the  vrorld  is  composed,  the  desire  of  benefit- 
ing others  is  more  frequent  than  the  desire  of  hurting  them, 
kindness  is  more  common  than  cruelty,  and  the  number  of  good 
deeds  does,  on  the  whole,  far  outweigh  the  number  of  bad 
ones.*^" 

"  "'Tis  pleasant  to  obsorvc  how  those  authors  who  paint  out  our  nature  ns  a 
compound  of  sensualit)',  scllisIinos.«,  and  cunning,  forget  themselves  on  tliis  suhjcct 
in  their  descriptions  of  youth,  wiien  the  natural  temper  is  loss  disguised  than  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  life.  'Tis  made  up  of  many  keen,  inconstant  passions,  many  of 
them  generous;  'tis  fond  of  present  pleasure,  but  'lis  al.-o  profusely  kind  and  liberal 
to  favourites ;  careless  about  distant  interests  of  its  own  ;  full  of  coiilidence  in  others ; 
studious  of  praise  for  kindness  and  generosity  ;  prone  to  friendships,  and  void  of 
suspicion."  Ilntchnxons  Moral  P/iilosopJiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  ".Men  arc  often  subject  to 
anger,  and  upon  sudden  jirovocatious  do  injuries  to  each  other,  and  tliat  only  from 
self  love  witliout  mahee  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  is  employed  in  ofliccs  of 
natur.il  affection,  friendship,  innocent  self  love,  or  love  of  a  country."  JIntchcaons 
Es^ay  on  the  Fassionx,  pp.  <.)7,  ',)S.  And  at  p.  10.") :  "There  are  no  doubt  many  furious 
starts  of  passion,  in  which  malice  may  secni  to  have  place  in  our  constitution;  but 
how  seldom  and  how  short,  in  comparison  of  years  spent  in  (i.xed  kind  pmsuits  oi 
the  good  of  a  family,  a  party,  a  country  ?"  ....  Here  men  are  apt  to  let  theii' 
imaginations  run  out  upon  ail  the  robberies,  piracies,  murders,  peijinies,  frauds, 
massacres,  assassinations,  tliey  have  ever  either  heard  of,  or  read  in  history;  thence 
concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very  wicked;  as  if  a  court  of  justice  were  the  proper 
place  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  an  hospital  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  a  climate.  Ought  they  not  to  consider  that  the  number  of  honest  citizens 
and  farmers  far  surpasses  that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state ;  and  that  the 
innocent  or  kind  actions  of  even  oriminals  themselves,  surpass  their  crinies  in  num- 
bers? That  it  is  the  raritv  of  crimes,  in  compiirison  of  innocent  or  good  actions, 
which  engages  our  attention  to  them,  and  makes  them  be  recorded  in  liisiory  ;  while 
incomparably  more  honest,  generous,  domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  oidy  because 
they  are  so  common;  as  one  great  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness,  shall  become  a 
frequently  repeated  story,  during  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety." 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  tendency  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy.''' 
We  have  now  to  ascertain  his  method,  that  is  to  say,  the  plan 
which  he  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  his  results.  This  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  present  inquiry  ;  and  we  shall  find  that, 
in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  as  in  the  study  of  all  subjects 
not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  there  are  not  only  two  methods,  but 
that  each  method  leads  to  different  consequences.  If  we  pro- 
ceed by  induction,  we  arrive  at  one  conclusion  ;  if  we  proceed 
by  deduction,  we  arrive  at  another.  This  difference  in  the  re- 
sults, is  always  a  proof  that  the  subject  in  wdiicli  the  difference 
exists  is  not  yet  capable  of  scientific  treatment,  and  that  some 
preliminary  difficulties  have  to  be  removed  before  it  can  pass 
from  the  empirical  stage  into  the  scientific  one.  As  soon  as 
those  difficulties  are  got  rid  of,  the  results  obtained  by  induc- 
tion will  correspond  with  those  obtained  by  deduction  ;  suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  both  lines  of  argument  are  fairly  managed. 
In  such  case,  it  will  be  of  no  importance  whether  we  reason 
from  particulars  to  generals,  or  from  generals  to  particulars. 
Either  plan  will  yield  the  same  consequences,  and  this  agree- 
ment betv/een  the  consequences  proves  that  our  investigation  is, 
properly  speaking,  scientific.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  chemistry, 
if,  by  reasoning  deductively  from  general  principles,  we  could 
always  predict  Avhat  would  happen  when  we  united  two  or  more 
elements,  even  supposing  those  elements  were  new  to  us  ;  and 
if,  by  reasoning  inductively  from  each  element,  vv-e  could  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  one  process  would  corroborate  the  other. 
and,  by  their  mutual  verification,  the  science  would  be  com- 
plete. In  chemistry  we  cannot  do  this  ;  therefore,  chemistry  is 
not  yet  a  science,  although,  since  the  introduction  into  it,  by 
Dalton,  of  the  ideas  of  weight  and  number,  there  is  every  jiros- 
pect  of  its  becoming  one.  On  the  other  hand,  astronomy  is  a 
science,  because,  by  employing  the  deductive  weapon  of  mathe- 
matics, we  can  compute  the  motions  and  perturbations  of  bodies  ; 
and,  by  employing  the  inductive  weapon  of  observation,  the 
telescope  reveals  to  us  the  accuracy  of  our  previous,  and,  as  it 
were,  foregone  inferences.  .  The  fact  agrees  vritli  the  idea  ;  the 
particular  event  confirms  the  general  principle  ;  the  principle 

^^  In  1731,  Wodro\v,  who  was  the  last  really  groat  Fpccimcn  of  the  old  Presby- 
terian divines,  and  wlio  was  not  a  little  shoeked  at  the  eluinges  ho  saw  going  on 
around  him,  writes:  "When  Dr.  Calamy  heard  of  Mr.  Hutcheson's  being  called  to 
Glasgow,  ho  smiled,  and  said,  I  think  to  Thomas  Randy,  that  ho  was  not  lor  Scotland, 
as  he  thought  from  his  book ;  and  that  he  would  be  reckoned  there  as  vniorthodox  as 
Mr.  Simsou.  The  Doctor  has  a  strange  way  of  fishing  out  privat  storyes  and  things 
that  pass  iu  Scotland."  Wodrow's  Ajialccta,  \ol.  iv.  p.  •221.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare with  this,  the  remarks  which  that  worldly-minded  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Carlyle,  has  nuidc  upon  Ilutcheson.  Sec  Carhile's  Autobiograplty,  Edinburgh,  1S60, 
2d  edit.  pp.  S2-85. 

\oL.  II.— '22 
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explains  the  event  ;  and  their  unanimity  authorizes  us  to  believe 
that  we  must  he  right,  since,  proceed  as  we  may,  the  conclusion 
is  the  same  ;  and  the  inductive  plan,  of  striking  averages,  har- 
monizes with  the  deductiv^e  plan,  of  reasoning  from  ideas. 

But  in  the  study  of  morals  there  is  no  such  harmony. 
Partly  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  partly  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  all  attempts  at  a  scientific  investigation 
of  morals  have  failed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in 
this  field,  the  inductive  inquirer  arrives  at  one  conclusion,  and 
the  deductive  inquirer  at  another.  The  inductive  inquirer  en- 
deavours to  attain  his  object  by  observing  the  actions  of  men, 
and  subjecting  them  to  analysis,  in  order  to  learn  the  principles 
which  regulate  them.  The  deductive  inquirer,  beginning  at 
the  other  end,  assumes  certain  principles  as  original,  and  rea- 
sons from  them  to  the  facts  which  actually  appear  in  the  world. 
The  former  proceeds  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  the  lat- 
ter from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  The  inductive  moralist 
looks  at  the  history  of  past  society,  or  at  the  condition  of  the 
present,  and  takes  for  granted  that  the  first  step  is  to  assemble 
the  facts,  and  then  to  generalize  them.  The  deductive  inquirer, 
using  the  facts  rather  to  illustrate  his  principles,  than  to  sug- 
gest them,  appeals,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  external  facts,  but 
to  internal  ideas,  and  he  makes  those  ideas  the  major  premiss 
of  a  syllogistic  argument.  Both  parties  agree  that  we  have  the 
power  of  judging  some  actions  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be 
wrong.  But  as  to  how  we  get  that  power,  and  as  to  what  that 
power  is,  they  are  at  utter  variance.  The  inductive  philosopher 
says  that  its  object  is  happiness,  that  we  get  it  by  association, 
and  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  social  causes, 
which  are  susceptible  of  analysis.  The  deductive  jihilosopher 
says  that  this  power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong, 
aims,  not  at  happiness,  but  at  truth  ;  that  it  is  inherent,  that 
it  cannot  be  analyzed,  that  it  is  a  primary  conviction,  and  that 
we  may  assume  it  and  reason  from  it,  but  can  never  hope  to 
explain  it  by  reasoning  to  it. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Hutcheson  to  sec  that  he  belongs  to  the  latter  of  these  two 
schools.  He  assumes  that  all  men  have  what  he  terms  a  moral 
faculty,  which,  being  an  original  principle,  does  not  admit  of 
analysis. '^^  He  further  assumes,  that  the  business  of  this  facul- 
ty is  to  regulate  all  our  powers.'^'     From  these  two  assumptions 

"  In  lii3  Moral  Plnlosophj,  vol.  i.  p.  52,  be  calls  it  "an  orif,'inal  determination 
or  sense  in  our  nature,  not  capable  of  being  referred  to  other  powers  of  perception." 

^'  "This  moral  sense  from  its  very  nature  appears  to  be  designed  for  regulating 
and  controlling  all  our  powers."    JIutcheson's  Moral  Philosophi/,  vol.  i.  p.  01. 
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he  reasons  downwards  to  the  visible  facts  of  our  conduct,  and 
deductively  constructs  the  general  scheme  of  life.  His  plan 
being  entirely  synthetic,  he  depreciates  the  analytic  method, 
and  complains  of  it  as  an  artful  attempt  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  our  perceptive  powers.^"  The  truth  is,  that  every  such 
diminution  would  have  taken  away  some  of  his  original  prin- 
ciples, and  would  thereby  have  prevented  him  from  using  them 
as  the  major  premisses  of  separate  arguments.  And  if  you  de- 
prive a  deductive  reasoner  of  his  major  premisses,  you  leave  him 
nothing  on  which  to  stand.  Hutcheson,  therefore,  like  all  the 
philosophers  of  his  school,  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  inva- 
sions of  the  inductive  spirit,  with  its  constant  tendency  to  attack 
convictions  supposed  to  be  primary,  and  seek  to  resolve  them 
into  their  elements.  He  repulsed  such  encroachments  upon  his 
major  premisses,  because  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  method 
were  displayed  in  reasoning  from  the  premisses,  and  not  in  rea- 
soning to  them.  According  to  him,  the  moral  faculty,  and  the 
authority  which  it  exercised,  were  impervious  to  analysis  ;  it 
was  impossible  to  track  them  higher,  or  to  resolve  them  into 
simpler  constituents  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  many  attempted 
to  refer  them  to  circumstances  external  to  themselves,  such  as 
education,  custom,  and  the  association  of  ideas.  ^' 

Hence,  the  judgments  which  men  pass  upon  the  conduct  of 
others,  or  of  themselves,  are,  in  their  origin,  altogether  inex- 
plicable ;  each  judgment  being  merely  a  different  form  of  one 
great  moral  faculty.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  faculty  es- 
capes observation,  and  is  only  known  by  its  results,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  all  purposes  of  reasoning,  the  judgments  must  be 
deemed  primary,  and  arguments  are  to  be  constructed  from 
them,  as  if  they  were  the  ultimate  and  highest  conditions  of 
our  nature.  In  this  way,  Hutcheson  was  led  to  that  love  of 
multiplying  original  principles,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
justly  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  his  pliilosophy,  and,  after 
him,  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  in  general ;"  though  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  remark  has  failed  to  perceive  that  such 
characteristic  was  but  a  single  part  of  a  far  larger  scheme,  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  those  habits  of  deductive  thought 

'"•  See,  in  his  3foral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  79,  bis  complaint  against  tliose  who 
"  would  reduce  all  our  perceptive  powers  to  a  very  small  number,  by  one  artful  refer- 
ence or  another." 

^'  "  'Tis  ill  vain  here  to  allcdgc  instruction,  education,  custom,  or  association  of 
ideas,  as  the  original  of  moral  approbation."  HutcheaorCs  Moral  Philosoph}/,  vol.  i. 
p.  57.     Compare  his  work  on  Beauty  and  Virtue,  p.  84. 

^^  "  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proncness  to  multiply  ultimate  and  original 
principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  School  till  the  second 
extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland."  3Iackintosh''s  Dis- 
sertation on  Ethical  Philosophy,  edit.  Whewcll,  Edinburgh,  18o7,  p.  208. 
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which  a  long  train  of  preceding  circumstances  had  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  Scotch  mind. 

In  Hutcheson,  the  tendency  was  bo  strong,  as  to  make  him 
believe,  that,  by  arguing  from  a  certain  number  of  original  prin- 
ciples, he  could  construct  the  theory  and  explain  the  march  of 
human  affairs,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
or,  indeed,  of  the  present.  His  views,  for  instance,  respecting 
the  nature  and  objects  of  legislation,  criminal,  as  w^ell  as  civil, 
might  have  been  written  by  a  recluse  who  had  never  quitted  his 
hermitage,  and  whose  purity  was  still  unsoiled  by  the  realities 
of  the  world.  Starting  from  the  so-called  nature  of  things,  his 
first  steps  were  ideal,  and  from  them  he  sought  to  advance  to 
the  actual.  In  his  account  of  the  duties  of  life,  as  they  ex- 
isted before  the  power  of  government  was  consolidated,  he  quotes 
no  evidence  to  show  what  really  happened  among  barbarous 
tribes  who  were  in  that  state  ;  but  he  contents  himself  with 
deductive  inferences  from  the  principles  he  had  pro-viously  laid 
down."  Difficult  questions  relating  to  the  laws  of  property, 
are  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conclusions 
respecting  them  are  arrived  at  on  speculative  grounds,  and  not 
by  comparing  how  the  different  enactments  have  worked  in 
different  countries.^*  Experience  is  cither  shut  out,  or  made 
subordinate  to  theory  ;  and  facts  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
inference,  but  not  to  suggest  it.  So,  too,  the  proper  relation 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  the  amount  of  liberty 
which  the  people  should  possess,  instead  of  being  inductively 
generalized  from  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  most  happiness,  might,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hutcheson,  be  ascertained  by  reasoning  from  the  nature  of 
government,  and  from  the  ends  for  whicli  it  was  instituted. ^^ 

The  next  great  attempt  to  study  the  actions  of  men  scien- 
tifically, and  to  generalize  the  principles  of  their  conduct  with- 
out the  intervention  of  supernatural  ideas,  was  made  by  Adam 
Smith,  who,  in  1759,  published  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
and,  in  1776,  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  To  understand  the  phi- 
losophy of  this,  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  Scotch  thinkers, 

•'  See  his  ingenious  chapter,  entitled  "  A  deduction  of  the  more  epccial  laws  of 
nature  aud  duties  of  life,  previous  to  civil  povcrnment,  and  other  ndvcntitious 
states."  Moral  I'liilosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  227  ;  and  compurc  vol.  ii.  pp.  294-309,  "How 
civil  power  is  acquired." 

**  See,  for  example,  his  remarks  on  "  the  ricjht  of  possession."  Moral  Philosophy, 
vol.  i.  p.  .344;  oa  "  ri^'hts  by  mortgage,"  p.  350;  and  on  iiihcritantc,  p.  350. 

"  In  his  Moral  Philoxophy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346,  347,  he  sums  up  a  long  argument  on 
"the  nature  of  civil  laws,"  by  saying:  "Thus  the  general  duties  of  magistrates  and 
subjects  are  discoverable  from  the  nature  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  the 
end  of  all  civil  power." 
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both  works  must  be  taken  together,  and  considered  as  one  ; 
since  they  are,  in  reality,  the  two  divisions  of  a  single  subject. 

In  the  Iloral  Sentiments,  he  investigates  the  sympathetic 
part  of  human  nature  ;  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  investi- 
gates its  selfish  part.  And  as  all  of  us  are  sympathetic  as  well 
as  selfish  ;  in  other  vv^ords,  as  all  of  us  look  without  as  well  as 
within,  and  as  this  classification  is  a  primary  and  exhaustive 
division  of  our  motives  to  action,  it  is  evident,  that  if  Adam 
Smith  had  completely  accomplished  his  vast  design,  he  would 
at  once  have  raised  the  study  of  human  nature  to  a  science, 
leaving  nothing  for  subsequent  inquirers  except  to  ascertain  the 
minor  springs  of  affairs,  all  of  which  would  find  their  place  in 
this  general  scheme,  and  be  deemed  subordinate  to  it.  In  his 
attempt  to  perform  this  prodigious  task,  and  to  traverse  the 
enormous  field  which  he  saw  lying  before  him,  he  soon  per- 
ceived that  an  inductive  investigation  was  impossible,  because  it 
would  require  the  labour  of  many  lives  even  to  assemble  the 
materials  from  which  the  generalization  was  to  be  made.  Moved 
by  this  reflection,  and,  probably,  moved  still  more  by  the  intel- 
lectual habits  which  prevailed  around  him,  he  resolved  on 
adopting  the  deductive  method  instead  of  the  inductive  ;  but, 
in  seeking  for  the  premisses  from  which  he  was  to  reason,  and 
on  which  his  structure  was  to  be  built,  he  resorted  to  a  peculiar 
artifice,  which  is  perfectly  valid,  and  which  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  employ,  though,  to  make  it  available,  requires  such 
delicate  tact,  and  involves  so  many  refinements,  that  extremely 
few  writers  have  used  it  with  effect  on  social  questions,  either 
before  or  since. 

The  plan  to  which  I  allude  is,  that  when  any  subject  be- 
comes unmanageable  by  the  inductive  method,  whether  from 
the  impossibility  of  experimenting  upon  it,  or  from  its  ex- 
treme natural  complexity,  or  from  the  presence  of  immense 
and  bewildering  details  collected  around  it,  we  may,  in  all  such 
cases,  make  an  imaginary  separation  of  inseparable  facts  ;  and 
reason  upon  trains  of  events  which  have  no  real  and  indepen- 
dent existence,  and  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  except  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  A  result  obtained  in  this  way,  cannot 
be  strictly  true  ;  but,  if  we  have  reasoned  accurately,  it  will  be 
as  near  truth  as  were  the  premisses  from  which  we  started.  To 
make  it  perfectly  true,  we  must  confront  it  with  other  results, 
which  we  have  arrived  at  in  a  similar  way,  and  from  the  same 
subject.  These  separate  inferences  may  eventually  be  coor- 
dinated into  a  single  system  ;  so  that,  while  each  inference 
contains  only  an  imperfect  truth,  the  whole  of  the  inferences, 
when  put  together,  will  contain  perfect  truth. 
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Such  hypothetical  arguments  are  evidently  based  upon  an 
intentional  suppression  of  facts  ;  and  the  artifice  is  necessary, 
because,  without  the  suppression,  the  facts  would  be  unman- 
ageable. Each  argument  leads  to  a  conclusion  which  approxi- 
mates to  truth  ;  lience,  whenever  the  premisses  are  so  com- 
prehensive as  almost  to  exhaust  the  facts  to  which  they  refer, 
the  conclusion  will  be  so  near  to  comj^lete  truth  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  even  before  it  is  coordinated  with  other  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  same  department  of  inquiry. 

Geometry  exhibits  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  logical 
stratagem.  The  object  of  the  geometrician  is,  to  generalize  the 
laws  of  space  ;  in  other  words,  to  ascertain  the  necessary  and 
universal  relations  of  its  various  parts.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
sj^ace  would  have  no  parts  unless  it  were  divided,  the  geome- 
trician is  forced  to  assume  such  a  division  ;  and  he  takes  the 
simplest  possible  form  of  it,  a  division  by  lines.  Now,  a  line 
considered  as  a  fact,  that  is,  as  it  is  found  in  the  actual  world, 
must  always  have  two  qualities,  length  and  breadth.  However 
slight  these  qualities  may  be,  every  line  has  them  both.  But  if 
the  geometrician  took  both  into  consideration,  he  would  iind 
himself  in  the  prei^ence  of  a  problem  too  complicated  for  the 
resources  of  the  human  understanding  to  deal  wath  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  too  complicated  for  the  present  resources  of  our  knowl- 
edge. He,  therefore,  by  a  scientific  artifice,  deliberately  strikes 
off  one  of  these  qualities,  and  asserts  that  a  line  is  length 
without  breadth.  He  knows  that  the  assertion  is  false,  but  he 
also  knows  that  it  is  necessary.  For,  if  you  deny  it,  he  can 
prove  nothing.  If  you  insist  upon  his  letting  into  his  premisses 
the  idea  of  breadth,  he  is  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  geometry  fiills  to  the  ground.  iSiuce,  however,  the 
breadth  of  the  faintest  line  is  so  slight  as  to  be  incapable  of 
measurement,  except  by  an  instrument  used  under  the  micro- 
scope, it  follows  that  the  assumption,  that  there  can  be  lines 
without  breadth,  is  so  nearly  true,  that  our  senses,  when 
unassisted  by  art,  cannot  detect  the  error.  Formerly,  and  until 
the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  impossible  to  detect  it  at  all.  Hence,  the  conclusions  of 
the  geometrician  approximate  so  closely  to  truth,  that  we  are 
justified  in  accepting  them  as  true.  The  flaw  is  too  minute  to 
be  perceived.  But  tliat  there  is  a  flaw,  appears  to  me  certain. 
It  appears  certain,  that  whenever  sometliing  is  kept  back  in  the 
premisses,  something  must  be  wanting  in  the  conclusion.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  field  of  inquiry  has  not  been  entirely  covered  ; 
and  part  of  the  preliminary  facts  being  suppressed,  it  nmst. 
I  think,   be  admitted,    that  complete    truth    is  unattainable, 
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and  that  no  problem  in  geometry  has  yet  been  exhaustively 
solved.^® 

Stiil,  the  amazing  triumphs  effected  in  this  branch  of 
mathematics,  show  how  powerful  a  weapon  that  form  of  deduc- 
tion is,  which  proceeds  by  an  artificial  separation  of  facts,  in 
themselves  inseparable.  So  little,  however,  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  method  understood,  that  when,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  political  economy  assumed  a  scientific  form,  many 
persons,  who  were  otherwise  well  instructed,  reproached  its 
cultivators  with  their  hardheartedness  ;  such  objectors  being 
unable  to  see,  that  the  science  could  not  be  constructed  if  it 
were  necessary  to  take  in  the  whole  range  of  generous  and 
benevolent  affections.  The  political  economist  aims  at  discov- 
ering the  laws  of  wealth,  which  are  far  too  complicated  to  be 
studied  under  every  asj)ect.  He,  therefore,  selects  one  of  those 
aspects,  and  generalizes  the  laws  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
selfish  parts  of  human  nature.  And,  he  is  right  in  doing  so, 
simply  because  men,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  consider  their 
own  gratification  oftener  than  the  gratification  of  others. 
Hence,  he,  like  the  geometrician,  blots  out  one  part  of  his 
premisses,  in  order  that  he  may  manipulate  the  remaining  part 
with  greater  ease.  But  wo  must  always  remember,  that  politi- 
cal economy,  though  a  profound  and  beautiful  science,  is  only 
a  science  of  one  department  of  life,  and  is  founded  upon  a 
suppression  of  some  of  the  facts  in  which  all  large  societies 
abound.  It  suppresses,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  it 
ignores,  many  high  and  magnanimous  feelings  which  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  allow  its  conclusious 
to  override  all  other  conclusions.  AVe  may  accept  them  in 
science,  and  yet  reject  them  in  practice.  Thus,  the  political 
economist,  when  confining  liimself  to  his  own  department,  says, 
with  good  reason,  that  it  is  both  absurd  and  mischievous  for 
government  to  undertake  to  supply  the  working- classes  with 
employment.  This  assertion,  he,  as  a  political  economist,  can 
prove  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  its  scientific  truth,  it  may  be 
practically  right  for  a  government  to  do  the  exact  opposite.  It 
may  be  right  for  a  government  to  supply  the  employment,  when 
the  people  are  so  ignorant  as  to  demand  it,  and  when,  at  the 

^°  That  is,  so  far  as  tho  facts  are  concerned.  Geometry,  considered  in  the  most 
elevated  manner,  rests  on  ideas,  and  from  that  point  of  view  is  impregnable,  unless 
the  axioms  can  be  overthrown.  But  if  geometricians  will  insist  on  having  defi- 
nitions as  well  as  axioms,  they  gain,  no  doubt,  increased  clearness,  but  they  lose 
something  in  accuracy.  I  apprehend  that,  without  definitions,  geometry  could  not 
be  a  science  of  space,  but  would  be  a  science  of  magnitudes,  ideally  conceived,  and 
consequently  as  pure  as  ratiocination  could  make  it.  Thiri  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion as  to  tlie  empirical  origin  of  the  axioms. 
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same  time,  they  arc  so  powerful  as  to  plunge  the  country  into 
anarchy  if  the  demand  is  refused.  Here,  the  view  of  the 
politician  takes  in  all  the  premisses  of  which  the  political 
economist  had  only  taken  in  a  portion.  In  the  same  way,  as  a 
matter  of  economic  science,  it  is  wrong  for  any  one  to  relieve 
the  poor  ;  since  nothing  is  better  established,  than  that  to 
relieve  poverty  is  to  increase  it,  by  encouraging  improvidence. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  antagonistic  jorinciple  of  sympathy 
will  come  into  play,  and  will,  in  some  minds,  operate  with  such 
force,  as  to  make  it  advisable,  that  he  who  feels  it  should  give 
alms,  because,  if  he  abstains  from  giving  them,  the  violence 
wdiicli  he  does  to  his  own  nature  may  inllict  more  mischief  on 
liimself,  than  his  bestowal  of  charity  would  inflict  on  the  general 
interests  of  society. 

It  wiR  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  that,  in  these  remarks,  I 
have  digressed  from  the  main  argument  of  the  present  chapter, 
since,  although,  in  making  them,  I  have  aimed  at  clearing  up 
a  general  question  respecting  the  nature  of  scientific  proof,  I 
have  only  done  so  with  the  more  particular  object  of  illustrating 
the  philosophy  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  explaining  the  method 
which  that  most  profound  and  original  thinker  pursued.  Wc 
shall  now  be  able  to  see  how  entirely  his  plan  was  deductive, 
and  what  a  peculiar  form  of  deduction  it  was.  In  his  two  great 
works,  he  first  lays  down  certain  ideas,  and  from  them  he 
marches  on  to  the  facts  of  the  external  world.  And,  iu  each  work, 
he  reasons  from  only  part  of  his  premisses  ;  supplying  the  other 
part  in  the  other  work.  None  of  us  arc  exclusively  selfish, 
and  none  of  us  arc  exclusively  sympathetic.  But  Adam  Smith 
separates  in  speculation  qualities  which  are  inse})arablc  in 
reality.  In  his  Moral  Sentiments,  he  ascribes  our  actions  to 
sympathy ;  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  lie  ascribes  them  to 
selfishness.  A  short  view  of  these  two  works  v;ill  prove  the 
existence  of  this  fundamental  diiference,  and  will  enable  na  to 
perceive  that  each  is  sujiplementary  to  the  other  ;  so  that,  in 
order  to  understand  either,  it  is  necessary  to  study  both. 

In  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Adam  Suiith  lays  down 
one  great  principle  from  which  he  reasons,  and  to  which  all  the 
others  are  Bubordinatc.  This  principle  is,  that  the  rules  which 
we  prescribe  to  ouiT.elves,  and  which  govern  our  conduct,  are 
solely  arrived  at  by  observing  the  conduct  of  others,"     Wc  judge 

"  "Our  continual  obscrv.itions  upon  the  conduct  of  otlicrs,  insensibly  load  us  to 
form  to  otir.-elvcs  certain  general  rules  concerning  what  is  lit  and  proper  either  to 
be  done  or  to  1)C  avoided."  .  .  .  .  "  It  is  thus  tluit  the  general  rules  of  morality  are 
formed.  They  are  ultimately  founded  upon  experience  of  what,  in  particular  in- 
Btanecs,  our  morul  faculties,  our  natural  sense  of  merit  and  propriety,  approve  or 
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ourselves,  because  we  had  previously  judged  them.  Our  notions 
are  obtained  from  without,  and  not  from  within.  If,  therefore, 
we  lived  entirely  alone,  we  could  have  no  idea  of  merit  or 
demerit,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  our  sentiments  were  right  or  wrong.  ^'  To  acquire 
this  knowledge  we  must  look  abroad.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
we  have  no  direct  experience  of  what  other  persons  actually 
feel^  we  can  only  gain  the  information  by  conceiving  what  we 
should  feel  if  we  were  in  their  place. ^'  Hence,  all  men  are,  in 
imagination,  constantly  changing  situations  with  others';  and 
though  the  change  is  ideal,  and  lasts  but  for  a  moment,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  that  great  and  universal  impulse  which  is  called 
Sympathy.^" 

By  proceeding  from  these  premisses,  a  vast  number  of  social 
phenomena  may  be  explained.  We  naturally  sympathize  with 
joy  more  than  with  sorrov.^.'' '  Hence,  that  admiration  for  pros- 
perous and  successful  persons,  which  is  quite  independent  of  any 
benefit  we  expect  from  them  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  existence  of 
different  ranks  of  social  distinctions,  all  of  which  emanate  from 
the  same  source,^ '^     Hence,  also,  the  feeling  of  loyalty,  wdiich 

disapprove  of.  We  do  not  oripinully  approve  or  condemn  particular  actions ;  be- 
cause, upon  examination,  they  appear  to  be  agreeable  or  inconsistent  with  a  certain 
general  rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  is  formed  by  finding  from  expe- 
rience that  all  actions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumstanced  in  a  certain  manner,  are 
approved  of  or  disapproved  of"  Sinitlis  Tlieonj  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp. 
219,  220.  At  p.  153:  "We  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  our  own  conduct, 
according  as  \vc  feel  that,  when  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  another  man, 
and  view  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes  and  from  his  station,  we  cither  can  or  cannot 
entirely  enter  into  and  sympathize  wiih  the  sentiments  and  motives  which  influ- 
enced it." 

^^  "Were  it  possible  that  a  human  creature  could  grow  up  to  manhood  in  some 
solitary  place,  without  any  connnunication  with  his  own  species,  he  could  no  more 
think  of  his  own  character,'  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  sentiments  and 
conduct,  of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the  beauty  or  deformity 
of  his  own  face."  Smit/is  Thconj  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  154.  "Our  first 
moral  criticisms  are  exercised  upon  the  characters  and  conduct  of  other  people." 
p.  156. 

"'■'  "As  wc  have  no  innncdiate  experience  of  what  other  men  feel,  we  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  alfected,  but  by  conceiving  what  we  our- 
selves should  feel  in  the  like  situation."  Smit/is  Tlteorij  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol. 
i.  p.  2. 

■"'  "That  imaginary  change  of  situation,  upon  which  their  sympathy  is  founded, 
is  but  momentary."  Smith's  I'heort/  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  21.  Compare 
vol.  ii,  p.  2nC.. 

"  "I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  case,  our  pro- 
pensity to  sympathize  with  joy  is  much  stronger  than  our  propensity  to  .sympathize 
with  sorrow."  Smit/i's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  "It  is  bceauso 
mankind  are  disposed  to  sympathize  more  entirely  with  our  joy  than  with  our  sorrow, 
that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches,  and  conceal  our  poverty."  p.  05, 

"  "  Upon  this  disposition  of  mankind  to  go  along  with  all  the  passions  of  the 
rich  and  the  powerful,  is  founded  the  distinction  of  r.anks,  and  the  order  of  society. 
Our  obsequiousness  to  onr  superiors  more  frequently  arises  from  our  admiration  for 
the  advantages  of  their  situation,  than  from  any  private  expectations  cf  benefit  from 
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is  a  product,  not  of  reason,  nor  of  fear,  nor  of  a  sense  of  public 
convenience,  but  rather  of  sympathy  with  those  above  us, 
begetting  an  extraordinary  compassion  for  even  their  ordinary 
sufferings.'*^  Custom  and  fashion  pLay  a  great  part  in  the  world, 
but  they  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  sympathy  ;**  and  so  do  the 
various  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  flourished  at  diflcrent 
times,  the  disagreement  between  which  depends  on  the  fact,  that 
each  philosopher  has  sympathized  with  different  ideas,  some 
sympathizing  with  the  notion  of  fitness  orcongruity,  some  with 
that  of  prudence,  some  with  that  of  benevolence,  and  every  one 
developing  the  concej^tion  paramount  in  his  own  mind.'*^  To 
sympathy,  again,  we  must  ascribe  the  establishment  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  the  whole  of  our  criminal  laws,  none  of 
which  would  have  existed  but  for  our  disposition  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  cither  do  good  or  suffer  harm  ;  for  the  circum- 
stance of  society  being  protected  by  penal  laws,  is  a  subsequent 
and  subordinate  discovery,  wdiich  confirms  our  sense  of  their 
propriety,  but  did  not  suggest  it/^  The  same  principle  causes 
the  difference  of  character  exhibited  by  different  classes,  such  as 
the  irritability  of  poets,  compared  with  the  coolness  of  mathema- 
ticians ;*''  it  likewise  causes  that  social  difference  between  the 
sexes,  which  makes  men  more  remarkable  for  generosity,  and 
women  for  humanity.^"  All  these  results  illustrate  the  worldngs 
of  sympathy,  and  are  the  remote,  but  still  tlie  direct,  operations 
of  that  principle.  Indeed,  we  can  trace  to  it  some  of  the 
minutest  divisions  of  character  ;  pride  and  vanity,  for  instance, 
being  dependent  on  it,  although  those  two  passions  are  often 

their  good  will."  SmWi's  Tlicory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  CO.  Sec  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  72. 

'^  See  the  strikiiipj  remarks  in  77ieor)/  of  A  [oral  Scniimcnts,  vol.  i.  p.  '?0-'72. 

**'  Tlieor>i  of  Moral  Sentiments^  vol.  ii.  p.  2:i,  sciiq. 

"  Thcori/  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1:31-244.  This  sketch  of  the  difierent 
systems  of  philosophy  id  perhaps  the  ablest  part  of  the  book,  notwilhstanding  two 
or  three  errors  which  it  contains. 

"  Smith's  Tlieorij  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  02,  115,  IIG.  The  utmost 
which  he  will  concede  to  the  notion  of  social  convenience,  is  that  ''we  frequently 
have  occasion  to  confirm  our  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  and  litucsa  of  punishment, 
by  reflecting,'  how  ncccs.«ary  it  is  for  preserving  the  order  of  society."  p.  122. 

*'   I'keori/ of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  172-171. 

*°  "Humanity  is  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  generosity  of  a  man.  The  fair  sex,  who 
have  commonly  much  more  tenderness  than  ours,  have  seldom  so  much  generosity." 
Smith's  Theorij  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  ]).  10.  SulTicient  facts  liavc  not  yet  been 
collected  to  enable  ns  to  test  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  the  loose  experience  of 
individual  observers  is  worth  very  little  on  so  wide  a  sul)ject.  Slill,  I  venture  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  Adam  Smith's  distinction.  I  suspect  that  women  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  generous  than  men,  as  well  ns  more  tender.  But  to  establisli  a  prop- 
osition of  this  sort,  would  retpiire  the  most  extensive  research,  made  by  a  careful 
and  analytic  mind;  and,  at  present,  there  is  not  even  any  tolcraitly  good  work  on 
the  mental  characteristics  wliich  distinguish  the  sexes,  and  there  never  will  be  ono 
until  physiology  is  united  with  biograpliy. 
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confused  together,  and  are  Bometimes  strangely  blended  in  the 
same  mind/^ 

Sympathy,  then,  is  the  main-spring  of  human  conduct.  It 
arises,  not  so  much  from  witnessing  the  passions  of  other  per- 
sons, as  from  witnessing  the  situation  which  excites  those  pas- 
sions.^" To  this  single  process  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
highest  principles,  but  also  for  the  deepest  emotions.  For,  the 
greatest  affection  of  which  we  are  capable,  is  merely  sympathy 
fixed  into  habit  ;  and  the  love  which  exists  between  the  nearest 
relations,  is  not  inherent,  but  is  derived  from  this  mighty  and 
controlling  princijjle,  which  governs  the  whole  course  of  affairs."  ^ 

By  this  bold  hypothesis,  Adam  Smith,  at  one  stroke,  so 
narrowed  the  field  of  inquiry,  as  to  exclude  from  it  all  considera- 
tions of  selfishness  as  a  j^rimary  principle,  and  only  to  admit  its 
great  antagonist,  sympathy.  The  existence  of  the  antagonism 
he  distinctly  recognizes.  For  he  will  not  allow  that  sympathy 
is  in  any  way  to  be  deemed  a  selfish  principle.^ '^  Although  he 
knew  that  it  is  pleasurable,  and  that  all  pleasure  contains  an 
element  of  selfishness,  it  did  not  suit  the  method  of  his  ])hiloso- 
phy  to  subject  the  principle  of  sympathy  to  such  an  inductive 
analysis  as  would  reveal  its  elements.  His  business  was  to  rea- 
son from  it,  and  not  to  it.  Concentrating  his  energy  upon  tho 
deductive  process,  and  displaying  that  dialectic  skill  which  is 
natural  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  one  of 
the  most  consummate  masters  the  Vv-orld  has  ever  seen,  he  con- 
structed a  system  of  philosophy,  imperfect  indeed,  because  the 
premisses  were  imperfect,  but  approaching  truth  as  closely  as  it 
was  possible  for  any  one  to  do,  who  abstained  from  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  selfish  part  of  human  nature.  Into  the 
Vv^orkings  of  its  sympathetic  part,  he  looked  with  a  minuteness, 
and  he  reasoned  from  it  with  a  subtlety,  which  make  his  work 
the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  written  on  this  interest- 
ing subject.  But,  inasmuch  as  his  plan  involved  a  deliberate 
suppression  of  preliminary  and  essential  facts,  the  results  which 

"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  115-122. 

*'^  "Syiupatliy,  thoret'ore,  does  not  arise  so  inucli  from  the  view  of  tlic  pjission, 
as  from  that  of  the  situation  which  excites  it."  Sinit/i's  Tlteory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
vol.  i.  p.  6. 

^'  "What  is  called  affection,  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  habitual  sympathy.'' 
SmitlCs  Thcortj  of  Moral  Se7itivic7it.t,  vol.  ii.  p.  C3.  "  In  sonic  tragedies  and  romances, 
•we  meet  with  many  beautiful  and  interesting  scenes,  founded  upon  what  is  called 
the  force  of  blood,  or  upon  the  wonderful  affeution  which  near  relations  are  supposed 
to  conceive  for  one  another,  even  before  they  know  that  they  have  any  such  con- 
nection. This  force  of  blood,  however,  I  am  afraid,  exists  nowhere  but  in  tragedies 
and  romances."  p.  6G. 

"  "Sympathy,  however,  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  selfish  principle." 
Tlieory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  20t.;.  In  vol.  i.  p.  9,  lie  complains  of  "thoso 
who  arc  fond  of  deducing  all  our  scutimeuts  from  certaiii  refanciucuts  of  self-love." 
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he  obtained  do  not  strictly  correspond  to  tliosc  "whicli  arc  actu- 
ally observed  iu  the  ^vorld."  This,  however,  as  I  have  shown, 
is  not  a  valid  objection  ;  since  such  discrepancy  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual,  or  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete, 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  still  early  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  which  forces  us  to  study  complicated  questions 
piecemeal,  and  to  raise  them  to  sciences  by  separate  and  frag- 
mentary investigations. 

That  Adam  Smith  saw  this  necessity,  and  that  his  seeing  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  method  he  pursued,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  in  his  next  great  work  he  followed  tlie  same  plan, 
and,  though  he  argued  from  new  premisses,  ho  carefully  avoided 
arguing  from  any  of  the  old  ones.  Convinced  that  in  his  theory 
of  morals  he  had  reasoned  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the 
principles  supjilied  by  sympathy,  his  capacious  and  insatiable 
mind,  deeming  that  nothing  had  been  done  while  aught  re- 
mained to  do,  urged  him  to  pass  on  to  the  opposite  passion  of 
selfishness  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  whole 
domain  of  thought  might  be  covered.  This  he  did  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  which,  though  even  a  greater  work  than  his  Moral 
Sentiments,  is  equally  one-sided  in  reference  to  the  principles 
Vv'hich  it  assumes.  It  assumes  that  selfishness  is  the  main 
regulator  of  human  affairs,  just  as  his  jirevious  work  had  as- 
sumed sympathy  to  be  so.  Between  the  two  works  there 
elapsed  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  ;  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
not  being  ])ablished  till  177G.  But  what  shows  that  to  their 
author  both  were  part  of  a  single  scheme,  is  the  notable  circum- 
stance that,  as  early  as  1753,  he  had  laid  down  the  principles 
whicli  his  later  work  contains."'*  This  was  while  his  former 
work  was  still  in  meditation,  and  before  it  had  sven  the  light. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  study  which  ho  made,  first  of 
one  passion,  and  then  of  its  opposite,  was  not  a  capricious  or 
accidental  arrangement,  but  v;as  the  consequence  of  that  vast 
idea  which  presided  over  all  his  labours,  and  which,  when  they 
arc  rightly  understood,  gives  to  them  a  magnificent  unity.  And 
a  glorious  object  of  anibiliou  ic  v/as.  I  lis  aspiring  and  com- 
prehensive genius,  BV/eeping  the  distant  horizon,  and  taking  in 

"  This  is  noticed  by  Sir  J.inics  Jlaclviiitosli,  whose  sketch  of  Adam  Smith  is 
liasty,  and  somewhat  superlicial,  but  who,  ncvcrllicless,  truly  obf-ervcs,  tliat  Smith 
"has  exposed  himself  to  objections  founded  on  experience,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  attempt  any  answer."  JIarkiiitosh\i  JHxaer'alioji  on  Ethical  PhiloMjihii,  pp.  239, 
240.  Hec  also  a  letter  from  Hume  to  Adani  Sniilli,  in  Burtons  Life  and  Correspond 
ciice  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO. 

"  "Mr.  iSniith's  poliiical  lectures,  comprehending  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  'Inquiry,'  were  delivered  at  Glasf;ow ns early  as  the  year  1752  or  175;?."  I)ngald 
fitcwarCs  JAfe  of  Adam  Smithy  p.  lixviii.,  prefixed  to  Smith's  Posthiimout  Jissays, 
London,  4to,  1705. 
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the  intermediate  space  at  a  glance,  sought  to  traverse  the  whole 
ground  in  two  separate  and  independent  directions,  indulging 
the  hope  that,  hy  supplying  in  one  line  of  argument  the  prem- 
isses which  were  wanting  in  the  other,  their  opposite  conclu- 
sions would  he  compensatory  rather  than  hostile,  and  would 
serve  as  a  hroad  and  permanent  basis  on  which  one  great  science 
of  human  nature  might  he  safely  built. 

The  Wealth  of  Natioiis  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,^ ^ 
probably  the  most  important  book  which  has  ever  been  written, 
whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  original  thought  which  it 
contains,  or  its  practical  influence.  Its  practical  recommenda- 
tions were  extremely  favourable  to  those  doctrines  of  freedom 
which  the  eighteenth  century  ushered  in  ;  and  this  secured  to 
them  an  attention  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  received. 
While,  therefore,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  a  great  change  in  legislation,^®  a  deeper  analysis  will 
show,  that  the  success  of  the  book,  and,  consequently,  the  alter- 
ation of  the  laws,  depended  upon  the  operation  of  more  remote 
and  general  causes.  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  those  same 
causes  predisposed  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  doctrines 
of  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  con- 
clusions which  limited  the  interference  of  the  legislator.  Thus 
much  he  borrowed  from  his  age  ;  but  one  thing  he  did  not 
borrow.  His  wide  and  organizing  mind  was  all  his  own.  Tliis 
would  have  made  him  great  under  any  circumstances  ;  to  make 
him  powerful,  required  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  events.  That 
conjunction  he  enjoyed,  and  he  turned  it  to  good  account.  The 
influence  of  his  contemporaries  was  enough  to  make  him  liberal ; 
his  own  capacity  was  enough  to  make  him  comprehensive.  He 
had,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  that  exuberance  of  thought, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  genius,  but  which  leads 
those  who  possess  it  into  distant  excursions,  which,  though  they 
have  one  common  aim,  are  often  stigmatized  as  digressions, 
simply  because  they  who  criticize  are  unable  to  discern  the 
great  principle  which  pervades  the  whole,  and  unites  the  various 
parts  into  a  single  scheme.  This  has  been  especially  the  case 
with  Adam  Smith,  whose  immortal  work  has  often  been  ex- 
posed to  such  shallow  objections.  And  certainly,  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  displays  a  breadth  of  treatment  which  those  who  can- 
not sympathize  with,  are  very  likely  to  ridicule.     The  phenom- 

"  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  \>.  151. 

10  41  Perhaps  the  only  book  which  produced  an  immediate,  general,  and  irrcr- 
ocablc  change  in  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilized 
states."  Mackintoshes  Ethical  Philosoph>/,  p.  2;>2.  But  this  is  too  .strongly  ex- 
pressed, as  the  economical  history  of  France  and  Germany  decisively  proves. 
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ena,  not  only  of  wealth,  but  also  of  society  in  general,  clas- 
sified and  arranged  under  their  various  forms  ;  the  origin  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  the  consequences  which  that  division  has 
produced  ;  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  invention 
of  money,  and  to  the  subsequent  changes  in  its  value  ;  the 
history  of  those  changes  traced  in  different  ages,  and  the  history 
of  the  relations  which  the  precious  metals  bear  to  each  other  ; 
an  examination  of  the  connection  between  wages  and  profits, 
and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  both  ;  another 
examination  of  the  way  in  which  these  are  concerned,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  rent  of  land,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  price  of  commodities  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  why  profits 
vary  in  different  trades,  and  at  diflerent  times  ;  a  succinct,  but 
comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of  towns  in  Europe  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  fluctuations,  during  several 
centuries,  in  the  jDrices  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  a  state- 
ment of  how  it  is,  that,  in  diflerent  stages  of  society,  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  land  and  of  meat  varies  ;  the  history  of  corporation 
laws  and  of  municipal  enactments,  and  their  bearing  on  the 
four  great  classes  of  apprentices,  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  landlords ;  an  account  of  the  immense  power  and  riches 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy,  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  as 
society  advances,  they  gradually  lose  their  exclusive  privileges  ; 
the  nature  of  religious  dissent,  and  the  reason  why  the  clergy 
of  the  established  Church  can  never  contend  with  it  on  terms 
of  equality,  and,  therefore,  call  on  the  State  to  help  them,  and 
wish  to  persecute  when  they  cannot  persuade  ;  why  some  sects 
profess  more  ascetic  principles,  and  others  more  luxurious  ones  ; 
how  it  was,  that,  during  the  feudal  times,  the  nobles  acquired 
their  power,  and  how  that  power  has,  ever  since,  been  gradually 
diminishing  ;  how  tlie  rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction  originated, 
and  how  they  died  away  ;  how  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  ob- 
tained their  revenue,  what  the  sources  of  it  are,  and  what 
classes  are  most  heavily  taxed  in  order  to  supply  it  ;  the  cause 
of  certain  virtues,  such  as  hospitality,  flourishing  in  barbarous 
ages,  and  decaying  in  civilized  ones  ;  the  influence  of  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  altering  the  distribution  of  power  among  the 
various  classes  of  society  ;  a  bold  and  masterly  sketch  of  the  pe- 
culiar sort  of  advantages  which  Europe  derived  from  the  discov- 
ery of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  ;  the  origin 
of  universities,  their  degeneracy  from  the  original  ])lan,  the  cor- 
ruption which  has  gradually  crept  over  them,  and  the  reason 
why  they  arc  so  unwilling  to  adopt  improvements,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wants  of  the  age  ;  a  comparison  between  public 
and  private  education,  and  an  estimate  of  their  relative  advan- 
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tages  ;  these,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  subjects,  respecting 
the  structure  and  development  of  society,  such  as  the  feudal 
system,  slavery,  emancipation  of  serfs,  origin  of  standing  armies, 
and  of  mercenary  troops,  effects  produced  by  tithes,  laws  of 
primogeniture,  sumptuary  laws,  international  treaties  concern- 
ing trade,  rise  of  European  banks,  national  debts,  influence  of 
dramatic  representations  over  opinions,  influence  of  foreign 
travel  over  opinions,  colonies,  poor-laws — all  topics  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  and  many  of  them  diverging  from  each 
other — all  are  fused  into  one  great  system,  and  irradiated  by 
the  splendour  of  one  great  genius.  Into  that  dense  and  disor- 
derly mass,  did  Adam  Smith  introduce  symmetry,  method,  and 
law.  At  his  touch,  anarchy  disappeared,  and  darkness  was 
succeeded  by  light.  Much,  of  course,  he  took  from  his  prede- 
cessors, though  nothing  like  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
On  this  sort  of  borrowing,  the  best  and  strongest  of  us  are 
dependent.  But,  after  making  every  possible  allowance  for' 
what  he  gathered  from  others,  we  must  honestly  say,  that  no 
single  man  ever  took  so  great  a  step  upon  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, and  that  no  single  work  which  is  now  preserved,  contains 
so  many  views,  which  were  novel  at  the  time,  but  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  ratified.  What,  however,  for  our  present 
purpose,  is  most  important  to  observe,  is,  that  he  obtained  these 
results  by  arguing  from  principles  which  the  selfish  part  of 
human  nature  exclusively  supj)lied,  and  that  he  omitted  those 
sympathetic  feelings  of  which  every  human  being  ])ossesses  at 
least  some  share,  but  which  he  could  not  take  into  consideration 
without  producing  a  problem,  the  number  of  whose  complications 
it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  unravel. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  being  baffled,  he  simplified  the  problem, 
by  erasing  from  his  view  of  human  nature  those  premisses  which 
he  had  already  handled  in  his  TJieory  of  3Io7'al  Sentiments. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  lays  down  two 
propositions  :  1st,  that  all  wealth  is  derived,  not  from  land, 
but  from  labour  ;  and  2d,  that  the  amount  of  wealth  depends, 
partly  on  the  skill  with  which  the  labour  is  conducted,  and  partly 
on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  those  who  labour  and 
tlie  number  of  those  who  do  not  labour.  The  rest  of  the  work, 
is  an  apphcation  of  these  principles,  to  explain  the  growth  and 
mechanism  of  society.  In  applying  them,  he  every  where 
assumes,  that  the  great  moving  power  of  all  men,  all  interests, 
and  all  classes,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  is  selfishness. 
The  opposite  power  of  sympathy  he  entirely  shuts  out ;  and  I 
hardly  remember  an  instance  in  which  even  the  word  occurs  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  work.     Its  fundamental  assumption  is, 
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tliat  eacli  man  exclusively  follows  bis  own  interest,  or  what  he 
deems  to  he  his  own  interest.  And  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  his  hook  is,  to  show  that,  considering  society  as  a  whole,  it 
nearly  always  happens  that  men,  in  promoting  their  own  interest, 
will  unintentionally  promote  the  interest  of  others.  Hence,  the 
great  practical  lesson  is,  not  to  restrain  selfishness,  hut  to  en- 
lighten it  ;  because  there  is  a  provision  in  the  nature  of  things, 
by  which  the  selfishness  of  the  individual  accelerates  the  progress 
of  the  community.  According  to  this  view,  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  amount  of  its  capital ;  the  amount  of 
its  capital  depends  on  the  habit  of  saving,  that  is,  on  parsimony, 
as  opposed  to  generosity ;  while  the  habit  of  saving  is,  in  its 
turn,  governed  by  the  desire  we  all  feel  of  bettering  our  con- 
dition,— a  desire  so  inherent  in  our  nature,  that  it  comes  with 
us  from  the  womb,  and  only  leaves  us  in  the  grave.^'' 

This  constant  effort  of  every  man,  to  better  his  own  con- 
*dition,  is  so  salutary,  as  well  as  powerful,  that  it  is  often  capable 
of  securing  the  progress  of  society,  in  spite  of  the  folly  and 
extravagance  of  the  rulers  of  mankind.^  ^  If  it  were  not  for 
this  propensity,  improvement  would  be  imjDOSsible.  For  human 
institutions  are  constantly  stopping  our  advance,  by  thwarting 
our  natural  inclinations.^"  And  no  wonder  that  this  should  be 
the  case,  seeing  that  the  men  "who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  by  whom  the  institutions  are  contrived,  have,  perhaps,  a 
certain  rough  and  practical  sagacity  ;  but  being,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  understandings,  incapable  of  large  views,  their 
councils  are  determined  by  those  mere  casual  fluctuations  which 
alone  they  are  able  to  perceive."'''     They  do  not  sec  that  wo 

*'  "Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  13  the  immediate  cause  of  tlic  increase  of 
capital.  Industry,  indeed,  provides  llic  subject  whicli  parsimony  accumulates;  but 
whatever  industry  might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store  up,  the  capital 
would  never  be  the  greater."  ....  "But  the  principle  which  prompts  to  save,  id 
the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition ;  a  desire  which,  though  generally  calm  and 
dispassionate,  comes  with  us  IVom  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the 
grave."    Smith's  Wealihof  Kaliona^  Ijookii.  chap.  iii.  pp.  L'>8,  llu,  edit.  Edinb.  1839. 

'■"  "The  imiform,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  effort  of  every  man  to  better  hi.s 
condition,  the  principle  from  which  public  and  national,  as  well  as  private,  opulence 
is  originally  derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  progress 
of  things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  both  of  the  extravagance  of  government  and 
of  the  greatest  errors  of  administration.  Like  tlie  unknown  princi[)le  of  animal  life, 
it  frequently  restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  constitution,  in  spite  not  oi.ly  of  tho 
disease,  but  of  the  absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor."  Wealth  of  A'ationn,  book  ii. 
chap.  iii.  p.  141.  "The  naturalcffort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition, 
when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle, 
that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obstruc- 
tions with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often  encumbers  its  operations."  Book 
iv.  chap.  V.  p.  221. 

"  See  an  admirable  passage,  p.  156,  too  long  to  quote,  beginning,  "If  human 
institutions  had  never  thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,"  &c. 

"  "That  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician. 
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have  prospered,  not  on  account  of  tlieir  enactments,  but  in  fhe 
teeth  of  them  ;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  our  prosperity  is  the 
fact  that  we  enjoy  undisturbed  the  fruit  of  our  own  hibour.^^ 
Whenever  this  right  is  tolerably  secure,  every  man  will  be  bent 
on  procuring  for  himself  either  present  enjoyment  or  future 
profit ;  and  if  he  does  not  aim  at  one  of  these  objects,  he  is 
void  of  common  understanding."  If  he  possess  capital,  he  will 
probably  aim  at  both,  but,  in  doing  so,  he  will  never  consider 
the  interest  of  others  ;  his  sole  motive  will  be  his  own  private 
j)rofit/^  And  it  is  well  that  such  should  be  the  case.  For,  by 
thus  pursuing  his  personal  interest,  he  aids  society  more  than 
if  his  views  Vv'ere  generous  and  exalted.  Some  people  aifect  to 
carry  on  trade  for  the  good  of  others  ;  but  this  is  mere  affecta- 
tion, though,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  an  affectation  not  very 
common  among  merchants,  and  many  words  arc  not  needed  to 
dissuade  them  from  so  foolish  a  practice.^^ 

In  this  way,  Adam  Smith  completely  changes  the  premisses 
which  he  had  assumed  in  his  earlier  work.  Here  he  makes  men 
naturally  selfish  ;  formerly,  he  had  made  them  naturally  sympa- 
thetic."^ Here,  he  represents  them  pursuing  wealth  lor  sordid 
objects,  and  for  the  narrowest  personal  pleasures  ;  formerly,  ho 
represented  them  as  pursuing  it  out  of  regard  to  the  sentiments 
of  others,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  sympathy.**  In 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  conciliatory  and 
sympathetic  spirit  ;  such  amiable  maxims  are  altogether  forgot- 

whosc  counsels  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of  affairs."  Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  I'JO. 

"  "  That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he  shall 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sulKcicnt  to  make  any  country  flourish, 
notwithstanding  these  and  twenty  other  absurd  regulations  of  conmierce."  Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  '221. 

'^'^  "  In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tolerable  security,  every  man  of  common 
understanding  will  endeavour  to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command,  in  pro- 
curing cither  present  enjoyment  or  future  profit."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap, 
i.  p.  115. 

•'  "The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit  is  the  sole  motive  which  deter- 
mines the  owner  of  any  capital  to  employ  it  citiicr  in  agriculture,  in  manulacturcs,  or 
in  some  particular  branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book 
ii.  chap.  V.  p.  154. 

"*  "  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the  society  more 
effectually  than  when  ho  leally  intends  to  promote  it.  I  have  never  known  much 
good  done  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for  the  j)ul)lio  good.  It  is  an  affectation, 
indeed,  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed 
in  dissuading  them  from  it."     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  184. 

"'In  this  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  21,  he  says  that  mankind  are 
"  naturally  sympathetic." 

^'  "  Nay,  it  is  chiefly  for  this  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  that  we  pur- 
sue riches  and  avoid  poverty."  Theorxi  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  GG.  "  To 
become  the  natural  object  of  the  joyous  congratulations  and  sympathetic  attentions 
of  mankind,  is,  in  this  manner,  the  circumstance  which  gives  to  prosperity  all  its 
dazzling  splendour."  p.  '78. 

Vol.  II.— 2S 
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ten,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  regulated  by  different  prin- 
ciples. It  now  appears  that  benevolence  and  affection  have  no 
influence  over  our  actions.  Indeed,  Adam  Smith  will  hardly 
admit  common  humanity  into  his  theory  of  motives.  If  a  peo- 
ple emancipate  their  slaves,  it  is  a  proof,  not  that  the  people 
are  acted  on  by  high  moral  considerations,  nor  that  their  sym- 
pathy is  excited  by  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  these  unhappy 
creatures.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Such  inducements  to  conduct 
are  imaginary,  and  exercise  no  real  sway.  All  that  the  emanci- 
pation proves,  is,  that  the  slaves  were  few  in  number,  and, 
therefore,  small  in  value.  Otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
emancipated.'' ' 

So,  too,  while  in  his  former  work,  he  had  ascribed  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  morals  to  the  power  of  sympathy,  he,  in  this 
work,  ascribes  them  entirely  to  the  power  of  selfishness.  He 
observes  that,  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  dissipation  is 
more  fatal  to  individuals  than  it  is  among  the  higher  ranks. 
The  extravagance  which  dissipation  produces,  may  injure  the 
fortune  of  a  wealthy  man,  but  the  injury  is  usually  capable  of 
being  repaired,  or,  at  all  events,  he  can  indulge  his  vices  for 
years  Avithout  completely  destroying  his  fortune,  and  without 
bringing  himself  to  utter  ruin.  To  the  labourer,  a  similar  in- 
dulgence would  bo  fatal  in  a  single  week  ;  it  would  not  merely 
reduce  him  to  beggary,  and  perhaps  send  him  to  jail,  but  it 
would  destroy  his  future  prospects,  by  taking  away  that  char- 
acter for  sobriety  and  regularity  on  which  his  em])loynient  de- 
pends. Hence,  the  better  class  of  conmion  people,  guided  by 
their  interest,  look  with  aversion  on  excesses  which  they  know 
to  be  fatal ;  while  the  upper  ranks,  iinding  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  vice  hurts  neither  their  jnirse  nor  their  reputation, 
consider  such  license  to  be  one  of  the  advantages  which  their 
fortune  confers,  and  they  value  as  one  of  the  privileges  belong- 
ing to  their  station,  the  liberty  of  indulging  themselves  without 
being  censured.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  who  dissent  from  the 
established  Church  have  a  purer  system  of  morals,  or,  at  all 
events,  an  austerer  one,  than  they  Avho  agree  with  it.  For, 
new  religious  sects  usually  begin  among  the  common  people, 
the  thinking  part  of  whom  are,  by  their  interest,  driven  to  strict 
views  of  the  duties  of  life.  Consequently,  the  advocates  of  the 
new  opinion  profess  a  similar  strictness,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
surest  means  of  increasing  their  proselytes.     Thus  it   is  that 

"  "The  late  resolution  of  tlic  Quakers  in  rcnnsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty  nil  theii- 
negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  U3  that  their  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they 
made  any  considerable  part  of  their  property,  sucli  a  resolution  could  never  have 
been  agreed  to."      Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  150. 
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sectaries  and  heretics,  governed  by  interest  rather  than  by  i^rin- 
ciple,  adopt  a  code  of  morals  which  is  suited  to  their  own  pur- 
pose, and  the  rigidity  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
laxer  code  of  more  orthodox  believers.®^  Owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle,  we  also  find  that,  among  the  orthodox 
themselves,  the  clergy  embrace  a  stricter  system  of  morals  in 
countries  where  church  benefices  are  nearly  equal,  than  they  do 
in  countries  where  the  benefices  are  very  unequal.  This  is  be- 
cause when  all  the  benefices  are  nearly  equal,  none  can  be  very 
rich,  and  consequently  even  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
clergy  will  have  but  small  incomes.  But  a  man  who  has  little 
to  spend  can  have  no  influence,  unless  his  morals  are  exemplary. 


"  "In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society  where  the  distinction  of  ranks  has 
once  been  completely  established,  there  have  been  always  two  difterent  schemes  or 
systems  of  morality  current  at  the  same  time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the 
strict  or  austere;  the  other  tlie  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loose  system.  The  former 
is  generally  revered  and  admired  by  the  common  people ;  the  latter  is  commonly 
more  esteemed  and  adopted  by  what  are  called  the  people  of  fashion.  The  degree 
of  disapprobation  with  which  we  ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which 
are  apt  to  arise  from  great  prosperity,  and  from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  good 
humour,  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  those  two  opposite 
schemes  or  systems.  In  the  liberal,  or  loose  system,  luxury,  wanton,  and  even  dis- 
orderly mirth,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  some  degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of 
chastity,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two  sexes,  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with 
gross  indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  falsehood  and  injustice,  are  generally  treated 
with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  easily  either  excused  or  pardoned  altogether. 
In  the  austere  system,  on  the  contrary,  these  excesses  are  regarded  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence  and  detestation.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common 
people,  and  a  single  week's  thoughtlessness  and  dissipation  is  often  suflicient  to  undo 
a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him,  through  despair,  upon  committing  the 
most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser  and  better  sort  of  the  common  people,  therefore, 
have  always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such  excesses,  which  their 
experience  tells  them  are  so  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condition.  The 
disorder  and  extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a 
man  of  fashion ;  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  consider  the  power  of 
indulging  in  some  degree  of  excess,  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their  fortune ;  and 
the  liberty  of  doing  so  without  censure  or  reproach,  us  one  of  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  their  station.  In  people  of  their  own  station,  iherofore,  they  regard  such 
excesses  with  but  a  small  degree  of  disapprobation,  and  censure  them  either  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all. 

"Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the  common  people,  from  whom 
they  have  generally  drawn  their  earliest,  as  well  as  their  most  numerous  proselytes. 
The  austere  system  of  morality  has,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost 
constantly,  or  with  very  few  exceptions ;  for  there  have  been  some.  It  was  the 
system  by  which  they  could  best  recommend  themselves  to  that  order  of  people,  to 
whom  they  first  proposed  their  plan  of  reformation  upon  what  had  been  before 
established.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  endeav- 
oured to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this  austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to 
some  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance;  and  this  excessive  rigour  has  frequently 
recommended  them,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the 
common  people."  ...  "In  little  religions  sects,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  com- 
mon people  have  been  almost  always  remarkably  regular  and  orderly  ;  generally 
much  more  so  than  in  the  established  church.  The  morals  of  those  little  sects, 
indeed,  have  frequently  been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and  unsocial."  Wealth  of 
nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  332,  333. 
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Havincj  no  wealtli  to  give  him  weight,  the  vices  of  levity  would 
make  him  ridiculous.  To  avoid  contempt,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  expense  which  a  looseness  of  conduct  occasions,  and  which 
his  narrow  circumstances  cannot  afford,  he  has  but  one  remedy, 
and  that  remedy  he  adopts.  He  retains  his  influence,  and  saves 
his  pocket,  by  protesting  against  pleasures  which  he  cannot 
conveniently  enjoy  ;  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  purijuing  that 
plan  of  life  which  his  own  interest  urges  him  to  follow.^' 

In  these  striking  generalizations,  which,  though  they  contain 
a  large  amount  of  truth,  arc  far  from  containing  the  whole 
truth,  no  room  is  left  for  the  magnanimous  parts  of  our  nature 
to  act  ;  but  the  system  of  morals,  prevailing  at  any  one  time  or 
in  any  one  class,  is  solely  ascribed  to  the  dictates  of  unalloyed 
selfishness.  Adam  Smith,  by  reasoning  from  this  principle, 
with  that  exquisite  subtlety  which  characterized  his  mind,  ex- 
plains many  other  circumstances  which  society  presents,  and 
which,  at  first  sight,  appear  incongruous.  According  to  the  old 
notions,  which,  indeed,  are  not  yet  quite  extinct,  those  who  re- 
ceived wages  were  under  a  personal  obligation  to  those  who  paid 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  under  a  moral  obligation,  over 
and  above  the  obligation  of  performing  certain  services.  It  was 
believed  that  a  master  could  not  only  select  what  servants  he 
chose,  but  he  could  pay  them  what  he  chose  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  masters,  considered  as  a  body,  which 
fixed  the  usual  and  average  rate  of  wagcs.^°  The  lower  classes 
were,  therefore,  much  indebted  to  the  higher  ones  for  giving  them 
so  much  as  they  did  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  all  persons 
who  received  wages,  to  take  them  with  humble  thankfulness, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  on  account  of  tlie  favour  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  generosity  of  their  superiors. 

This  doctrine,  so  convenient  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
and  so  natural  to  the  universal  ignorance  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed on  these  matters,  began  to  be  shaken  by  the  speculative 
thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
eighteenth  century  to  overthrow  it,  letting  in  the  grand  idea  of 

"'  "  Where  the  church  benefices  arc  nil  nearly  equal,  none  of  thoni  can  be  very 
great ;  and  this  mediocrity  of  bencfico,  thou;;i»  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  carried  too  far, 
hag,  however,  some  very  aj^reeablc  en'ects.  Nolliiiif,'  but  exemplary  morals  can  give 
dignity  to  a  man  of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  necessarily  render 
him  ridiculous,  and  are,  besides,  almost  as  ruinous  to  him  as  lliey  arc  to  the  common 
people.  In  his  own  conduct,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  system  of  morals 
which  the  common  people  respect  the  most.  lie  gains  their  esteem  and  affection, 
by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own  interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  follow." 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  310. 

*"  Besides  the  evidence  supplied  by  economical  treatises,  the  laws  in  our  statute- 
book  respecting  wages,  show  the  general  conviction,  that  their  rate  could  be  fixed 
by  the  upper  classes. 
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necessityj  and  proving  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  a 
countrj'',  was  the  inevitable  consenuence  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  that  country  was  placed,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the 
wishes  of  any  individual,  or,  indeed,  with  the  wishes  of  any 
class.  To  all  instructed  persons  this  is  now  a  familiar  truth. 
Its  discovery  has  excluded  the  notion  of  gratitude  from  the 
pecuniary  relation  between  employers  and  employed,  and  has 
made  known  that  servants  or  workmen  who  receive  wages,  have 
no  more  reason  to  be  grateful  than  those  who  pay  them.  For, 
no  choice  having  been  exercised  in  fixing  the  wages,  no  favour 
can  be  conferred  in  their  payment.  The  whole  process  is  com- 
pulsory, and  is  the  result  of  what  has  previously  happened. 
Scarcely  had  the  eighteenth  century  passed  away  when  this 
most  important  discovery  was  completed.  It  was  decisively 
proved  that  the  reward  of  labour  depends  solely  on  two  things  ; 
namely,  the  magnitude  of  that  national  fund  out  of  which  all 
labour  is  paid,  and  the  number  of  the  labourers  among  whom 
the  fund  is  to  be  divided. 

This  vast  step  in  our  knowledge  is  due,  mainly,  though  not 
entirely,  to  Malthus,  whose  work  on  Population,  besides  mark- 
ing an  epoch  in  the  history  of  speculative  thought,  has  already 
produced  considerable  practical  results,  and  will  probably  give 
rise  to  others  more  considerable  still.  It  was  published  in 
1798  ;  so  that  Adam  Smith,  who  died  in  1790,  missed  what  to 
liim  would  have  been  the  intense  pleasure  of  seeing  how,  in  it, 
his  own  views  were  expanded  rather  than  corrected.  Indeed, 
it  is  certain,  that  without  Smith  there  would  have  been  no 
Malthus  ;  that  is,  unless  Smith  had  laid  the  foundation,  Mal- 
thus could  not  have  raised  the  superstructure.  It  was  Adam 
Smith,  who,  far  more  than  any  other  man,  introduced  the  con- 
ception of  uniform  and  necessary  sequence  into  the  apparently 
capricious  phenomena  of  wealth,  and  who  studied  those  phenom- 
ena by  the  aid  of  principles,  of  which  selfishness  alone  supplied 
the  data.  According  to  this  view,  the  employers  of  labour  have, 
as  employers,  no  benevolence,  no  sympathy,  no  virtue  of  any 
kind.  Their  sole  aim  is  their  own  selfish  interest.  They  are 
constantly  engaged  in  a  tacit,  if  not  in  an  open,  combination,  to 
prevent  the  lower  ranks  from  being  benefitecl  by  a  rise  of  wages  ; 
and  they  sometimes  combine  for  the  purpose  even  of  depressing 
those  wages  below  their  actual  rate."'     Having  no  bowels,  they 

^'  "We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  said,  of  the  combinations  of  master?,  though  fre- 
quently of  those  of  workmen.  But  wliocvcr  imagines,  vijion  this  account,  that  mas- 
ters rarely  combine,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the  subject.  Masters  are  always 
and  every  where  in  a  sort  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to 
raise  the  wages  of  labour  above  their  actual  rate.     To  violate  this  combination  is 
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think  only  of  themselves.  The  idea  of  their  wishing  to  mitigate 
the  inequalities  of  fortime,  is  to  be  exploded  as  one  of  the  chi- 
meras of  that  protective  spirit  which  imagined  that  society  could 
not  go  on  unless  the  richer  classes  relieved  the  })Oorer  ones,  and 
sympathized  with  their  troubles.  This  antiquated  notion  is 
further  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  wages  are  always  higher  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  although  the  expenses  which  a  labourer 
incurs  in  winter,  being  heavier  than  in  summer,  he  ought,  on 
principles  of  common  humanity,  to  receive  more  money  during 
the  more  expensive  season.^-  In  the  same  way,  in  years  of 
scarcity,  the  dearness  of  food  causes  many  persons  to  go  to  ser- 
vice, in  order  to  support  their  families.  The  masters,  instead 
of  charitably  paying  such  servants  more,  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate position  in  which  they  arc  jilaced,  avail  themselves  of 
that  position  to  pay  them  less.  They  make  better  terms  for 
themselves  ;  they  lower  wages  just  at  the  moment  when  sym- 
pathy for  misfortune  would  have  raised  them  ;  and,  as  they  find 
that  their  servants,  besides  being  worse  remunerated,  are,  by 
poverty,  made  more  submissive,  they  consider  that  scarcity  is  a 
blessing,  and  that  dear  years  arc  to  be  commended  as  more  fa- 
vourable to  industry  than  cheap  ones.^^ 

Adam  Smith,  therefore,  though  he  foiled  in  grasping  the 
remote  cause  of  the  rate  of  wages,  clearly  saw  that  the 
proximate  cause  was,  not  the  generosity  of  human  nature,  but 
its  selfishness,  and  that  the  question  was  one  of  su])ply  and 
demand  ;  each  side  striving  to  exact  as  must  as  possible  from 
the  other."^     By  the  aid   of  the   same  principle,  he  explained 

every  where  a  most  unpopular  action,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a  master  among  his 
neighbours  and  equals.  "\Vc  Eeldoni,  indeed,  hear  of  tJiis  combination,  because  it  is 
tlie  usual,  and,  one  niiiy  say,  the  natural  state  of  thiiip;,s  whicli  nobody  ever  liears  of. 
Masters,  too,  sometimes  enter  into  i)articnlar  cond)inations  to  siidv  the  wages  of 
labour  even  below  this  rate."      Wealth  of  Xatioiix,  book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  28. 

"  "First,  in  ahnost  every  part  of  ("neat  Britain,  there  is  a  distinction,  even  in  tho 
lowest  species  of  labour,  between  summer  and  winter  wages.  Summer  wages  aro 
always  highest.  But,  on  account  of  tlio  extraordinary  expense  of  fuel,  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  family  is  most  expensive  in  winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being  higlicst  when 
this  expense  is  lowest,  it  seems  evident  tliat  they  are  not  regulated  by  what  is  neces- 
sary for  this  expense,  but  by  the  quantity  and  supposed  value  of  the  work."  Wcallh 
of  Nations,  book  i.  cliap.  viii.  p,  31. 

"  •'  In  years  of  scarcity,  tiie  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  subsistence  make  all 
such  people  eager  to  return  to  service.  But  the  high  price  of  provisions,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  servants,  disposes  masters  rather  to 
diminish  than  to  increase  tho  number  of  those  they  hare."  ..."  Masters  of  all 
sorts,  therefore,  frequently  make  better  bargains  witli  their  servants  in  dear  than  in 
cheap  years,  and  find  them  more  humble  and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Tliey  naturally,  therefore,  conmiend  tiic  former  as  more  favourable  to  in- 
dustry."     Wealth  of  Natiojix,  Ijook  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  ;-,o. 

'*  "  The  workmen  desire  to  get  as  much,  the  masters  to  give  as  little,  as  possible. 
The  former  are  disposed  to  comlune  in  order  to  raise,  the  latter  in  order  to  lower, 
tho  wages  of  labour."      Wealth  of  Nations^  b.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  27. 
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another  curious  fact,  namely,  the  extravagant  rewards  Lestovv-ed 
on  some  of  the  most  desijicable  classes  of  society,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  opera-dancers,  who  always  receive  enormous  pay  for 
insignificant  services.  He  observes,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  pay  them  so  highly,  is,  because  we  despise  them.  If  to  be  a 
public  dancer  were  a  creditable  occupation,  more  persons  would 
be  brought  up  to  it,  and  the  supply  of  public  dancers  becoming 
greater,  competition  would  lower  their  wages.  As  it  is,  we  look 
on  them  disdainfully.  By  way  of  compensating  the  disdain,  we 
have  to  bribe  them  largely  to  induce  them  to  follow  their 
pursuit."  Here  we  see,  that  the  reward  which  one  class 
bestows  on  another,  instead  of  being  increased  by  sympathy,  is 
increased  by  scorn  ;  so  that  the  more  we  contemn  the  tastes 
and  the  way  of  life  of  our  fcllow-creatures,  the  more  liberal  Ave 
are  in  recompensing  them. 

Passing  to  another,  and  somewhat  different  class,  Adam 
Smith  threw  new  light  on  the  cause  of  that  hospitality  for 
which  the  clergy  were  famous  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for 
the  magnificence  of  which  tLey  have  received  great  praise.  He 
shows  that,  although  they  undoubtedly  relieved  a  large  amount 
of  distress,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  a  merit,  since 
it  resulted  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  and  since, 
moreover,  they  did  it  for  their  own  advantage.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  clergy  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and  their  revenues 
were  mostly  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  such  as  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Trade  and  manuiactures  being  hardly  known,  the 
clergy  could  find  no  use  for  these  commodities  except  to  feed 
other  pcojile.  By  employing  them  iu  that  way,  they  bene- 
fited themselves  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  They  gained 
a  reputation  for  extensive  charity  ;  they  increased  their  influ- 
ence ;  they  multiplied  the  number  of  their  adherents  ;  and  they 
not  only  advanced  themselves  to  temporal  power,  but  they 
secured  to  their  spiritual  threats  a  respect,  which,  without  this 
contrivance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  obtain.'''' 

"  "It  seems  absurd  at  first  sight,  that  wc  should  despise  their  persons,  and  yet 
reward  their  talents  with  tlic  most  prothse  hberahty.  AVhilo  we  do  tlio  one,  however, 
we  must  of  necessity  do  tlic  other.  Sliotihl  the  public  oijiuion,  or  prejudice,  ever 
alter  with  regard  to  such  occupations,  their  pecuni;»ry  recompense  would  quickly 
diminish.  More  people  would  apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly 
reduce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents,  though  far  from  being  common,  aro 
by  no  means  so  rare  as  imagined.  Many  people  possess  them  in  great  perfection, 
who  disdain  to  make  this  use  of  them  ;  and  many  more  arc  capable  of  acquiring  tliem 
if  any  thing  could  be  made  honourably  by  them."  Wealth  of  Xatio7is,  book  i.  chap. 
X.  p.  -U. 

"  "Over  and  above  the  rents  of  those  estates,  the  clergy  possessed  in  the  tithes 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  rents  of  ail  the  other  estates  in  e\ ery  kingdom  of  Emope. 
The  revenues  arising  from  both  those  species  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
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The  reader  vill  now  bo  able  to  understand  the  natnrc  of 
that  method  of  investigation  which  is  adojited  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  of  which  I  have  given  more  instances  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done,  parth?-  because  the  question  of  philo- 
sophic method  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly 
because  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  analyze  the  in- 
tellect of  Adam  Smith,  by  considering  his  tvro  great  works  as 
the  opposite,  but  yet  the  compensatory,  parts  of  a  single  scheme. 
And,  as  ho  is  by  far  the  greatest  thinker  Scotland  has  produced, 
I  need  hardly  apologize,  in  a  history  of  the  Scotch  mind,  for 
devoting  so  much  attention  to  his  system,  and  endeavouring  to 
examine  it  at  its  base.  But,  having  done  so,  it  would  be  a 
needless  prolixity  to  treat  with  equal  fulness  the  productions  of 
those  other  eminent  Scotchmen  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and 
nearly  all  of  whom  jmrsued  a  method  essentially,  though  not 
entirely,  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  preferred  the  deductive 
process  of  reasoning  from  principles,  to  the  inductive  process  of 
reasoning  to  them.  In  that  peculiar  form  of  deduction  which 
consists  in  a  deliberate  suppression  of  part  of  the  principles, 
Adam  Smith  stands  alone.  For,  though  others  attempted  to 
follow  that  i>lan,  they  did  so  irregularly,  and  at  intervals,  and 
did  not,  like  him,  see  the  importance  of  keeping  close  to  their 
method,  and  of  invariably  abstaining  from  letting  into  the 
premisses  of  their  arguments,  considerations  which  Avould  com- 
plicate the  problem  that  they  wished  to  solve. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Adam  Smith,  one  of  the  first, 
in  eminence  as  well  as  in  reputation,  is  David  Hume.  His 
views  respecting  political  economy  were  published  in  1752," 
that  is,  the  very  year  in  which  Adam  Smith  taught  the  prin- 
ciples subsequently  unfolded  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  But 
Hume,  though  a  most  accom])lished  reasoner,  as  well  as  a 
profound  and  fearless  thinker,  had  not  the  comprehensiveness 
of  Adam  Smith,  nor  had  he  that  invaluable  quality  of  imagina- 
tion without  which  no  one  can  so  transport  himself  into  past 

paid  in  Icind,  in  corn,  wiiio,  cattlo,  poultry,  Arc.  The  qiianlify  exceeded  greatly  what 
the  cleifry  could  tlienisdves  consume  ;  :md  there  were  nciiher  arts  nor  nianiifacturcs, 
for  the  produce  of  wiiich  they  could  exchange  the  surplus.  The  clergy  could  derive 
advantage  from  this  iniiuen^^e  8ur[)hi3  iu  no  other  way  than  by  euii)loying  it,  as  the 
great  barons  employed  the  li!;e  surplus  of  ihrir  rcvciiuos,  in  the  most  profuse  hospi- 
tality, and  in  the  most  extensive  charity.  Hoth  the  hospitality  and  the  charity  of 
the  ancient  clergy,  accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great."  ..."  The  hos- 
pitality and  charity  of  the  clergy,  too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of  a  great 
temporal  force,  but  increased  very  much  the  weight  of  their  spiritual  weapons. 
Those  virtues  procured  them  the  highest  rcs|)cct  and  veneration  among  all  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and  almost  all  occasionally, 
fed  by  them."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  \).  33G. 
"  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  voL  i.  p.  35-4. 
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ages  as  to  realize  the  long  and  progressive  movements  of  soci- 
ety, always  fluctuating,  yet,  on  the  whole,  steadily  advancing. 
How  unimaginative  he  was,  appears,  not  only  from  the  senti- 
ments he  expressed,  but  likewise  from  many  traits  in  his  pri- 
vate life.^*  It  appears,  also,  in  the  very  colour  and  mechanism 
of  his  language  ;  that  beautiful  and  chiselled  style  in  which  he 
habitually  wrote,  polislied  as  marble,  but  cold  as  marble  too, 
and  wanting  that  fiery  enthusiasm  and  those  bursts  of  tempest- 
uous eloquence,  which,  ever  and  anon,  great  objects  naturally 
inspire,  and  which  rouse  men  to  their  inmost  depths.  This  it 
was,  which,  in  his  History  of  Encjland, — that  exquisite  pro- 
duction of  art,  which,  in  spite  of  its  errors,  will  be  admired  as 
long  as  taste  remains  among  us, — prevented  him  from  sympa- 
thizing with  those  bold  and  generous  natures,  who,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  risked  their  all  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  His  imagination  was  not  strong  enough  to  pic- 
ture the  whole  of  that  great  century,  with  its  vast  discoveries, 
its  longings  after  the  unknown,  its  splendid  literature,  and,  what 
was  better  than  all  these,  its  stern  determination  to  vindicate 
freedom,  and  to  put  down  tyranny.  His  clear  and  powerful  un- 
derstanding saw  these  things  separately,  and  in  their  various 
parts,  but  could  not  fuse  them  into  a  single  form,  because  he 
lacked  that  peculiar  faculty  which  assimilates  the  past  to  the 
present,  and  enables  the  mind  to  discern  both  with  almost  equal 
ease.  That  Great  Rebellion,  which  ho  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of 
faction,  and  the  leaders  of  which  he  turned  into  ridicule,  v\-as 
but  the  continuation  of  a  movement  which  can  be  clearly  traced 
to  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  which  such  events  as  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  establiohmcnt  of  the  Eeformation,  were 
merely  successive  symptoms.  For  all  this,  Hume  cared  nothing. 
In  regard  to  philosophy,  and  in  regard  to  the  purely  speculative 
parts  of  religious  doctrines,  his  penetrating  genius  enabled  him 
to  perceive  that  nothing  could  be  done,  except  by  a  spirit  of 
fearless  and  unrestrained  liberty.  But  this  was  the  liberty  of  his 
own  class  ;  the  liberty  of  thinkers,  and  not  of  actors.  His  absence 
of  imagination  prevented  him  from  extending  the  range  of  his 
sympathy  beyond  the  intellectual  classes,  that  is,  beyond  tho 
classes  of  whose  feelings  he  was  directly  cognizant.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear,  that  his  political  errors  vvcro  due,  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  to  his  vv'ant  of  research,  but  rather  to  the 
coldness  of  his  temperament."'     It  was  this  which  made  him 

"  Sec  Mr.  Burton's  valuable  Life  of  Hume,  EJiaburgh,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  5S,  267, 
vol.  ii.  jip.  14r,  l;i4. 

'"  What  confirms  mo  in  tliis  view,  is  the  fact,  that  tho  oiJcr  llunie  grew,  and  the 
wore  ho  read  on  history,  the  more  ho  became  imbued  with  these  errors ;   which 
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stop  where  he  did,  and  which  gave  to  his  works  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  a  profound  and  original  thinker,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  advocating  practical  doctrines,  so  illiberal, 
that,  if  enforced,  would  load  to  despotism,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  advocating  speculative  doctrines,  so  fearless  and  enlight- 
ened, that  they  were  not  only  far  in  advance  of  his  own  age,  hut 
have,  in  some  degree,  outstripped  even  tlie  age  in  which  we  live. 
Among  his  speculative  views,  the  most  important  are,  his 
theory  of  causation  as  discarding  the  idea  of  power,  and  his 
theory  of  the  laws  of  association.  Neither  of  these  theories  are, 
in  their  primary  conception,  quite  original,  but  liis  treatment 
made  them  as  valuable  as  if  they  had  been  entirely  his  own. 
His  theory  of  miracles,  in  connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  principles  of  evidence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
laws  of  causation,  is  worked  out  with  consummate  skill,  and, 
after  having  received  the  modifications  subsequently  imposed  by 
Brown,  has  now  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  best 
inquirers  into  these  matters  take  their  stand. ^°  His  work  on 
the  principles  of  morals,  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  expediency, 
prepared  the  way  for  Bentham,  who  afterwards  incorporated 
with  them  an  estimate  of  the  more  remote  consequences  of 
human  actions  ;  Hume  liaving  chiefly  confined  himself  to  their 
more  immediate  consequences.  The  doctrine  of  utility  was 
common  to  each  ;  but  while  Hume  applied  it  mainly  to  the 
individual,  Bentham  applied  it  to  the  surrounding  society. 
Though  Bentham  was  more  comprehensive,  yet  Hume,  having 
come  first,  was  more  original.  The  praise  of  originality  must 
also  be  accorded  to  his  economical  theories,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated those  principles  of  free  trade,  which  politicians  began  to 
adopt    many  years    after   his   death.*'     In    opposition  to   the 

would  not  liavo  been  the  case  if  tlic  errors  liad,  >ia  many  of  liis  critics  .^^ay,  been  the 
result  of  an  insnilicicnt  aciiuuintance  with  the  cviJcnco.  Jlr.  Burton,  by  comparing 
the  (lifTcrpnt  editions  oi  \\\a  Jlixtorij  of  Enrihuul,  has  shown  that  he  gradually  became 
less  favoural)le  to  popular  liherty ;  softening,  or  erasing,  in  later  editions,  those  cx- 
l)rcssiong  wliicli  .^ecmed  favourable  to  freedom.  JJurtvus  Life  of  JIunif,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
7 1-77.  Sec  also  pp.  144,  434.  In  hi.s  Own  Life,  p.  xi.  (in  vol.  i.  of  Hiunc's  Works, 
Edinb.  1820),  he  says  :  "  In  above  a  hundred  alterations,  which  farther  study,  reading, 
or  reflection,  cngage<l  nic  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made 
all  of  them  invariably  to  the  Tory  side."  In  one  of  his  essays,  he  observe.^  {Pliilo- 
sopJilcal  Workx,  vol.  iv.  p.  172),  that  "  there  is  no  cniliusiabni  among  i)hilosophcrs;" 
a  remark  perfectly  true,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  very  unjust  towards  the 
class  of  men  to  whom  it  refers. 

*""  Brown,  ia  his  great  work, — one  of  the  greatest  vrhich  the  century  has  produc- 
ed,— candidly  confesses  that  his  own  book  is  "  chiefly  reflective  of  the  lights,  whicli 
he"  (Hume)  "has  given."  Browns  Inquiry  into  the  Ilr.lalion  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
London,  1835,  p.  253.     See  akso  p.  vii. 

"  While  the  politicians  of  his  own  time  despised  his  views,  the  politicians  of  our 
time  seem  inclined  to  overrate  them.  Lord  Hronghain,  for  instance,  in  his  Life  of 
Hume,  Bays,  of  his  political  economy,  "Mr.  Hume  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  author 
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notions  then  prevailing,  ho  distinctly  asserted,  that  all  com- 
modities, though  apparently  bought  by  money,  are  in  reality 
bought  by  labour.^ ^  Money,  therefore,  is  not  the  subject  of 
commerce,  and  is  of  no  use  except  to  faciiitato  it.^^  Hence,  it 
is  absurd  for  a  nation  to  trouble  itself  about  the  balance  of 
trade,  or  to  make  regulations  to  discourage  the  exportation  of 
the  precious  metals/^  Neither  does  the  average  rate  of  interest 
depend  on  their  scarcity  or  abundance,  but  upon  the  operation 
of  more  general  causes.**^     As  a  necessary  consequence  of  these 

of  the  modern  doctrines  which  now  rule  the  world  of  science."  Brougham's  Worlcs, 
Glasgow,  1856,  vol.  il.  p.  176.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  science  of 
political  economy  has,  since  the  time  of  Hume,  received  such  additions,  that  if  that 
illustrious  philosopher  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize it.  To  him,  many  of  its  largest  and  most  fundamental  principles  were  en- 
tirely unkno'.vn.  Hume  knew  nothing  of  the  causes  which  govern  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  compel  that  accumulation  to  proceed  with  difterent  speed  in  different 
states  of  society  ;  a  fruitful  and  important  study  almost  entirely  neglected  until  en- 
tered upon  by  Rae.  Neither  did  Hume  know  any  thing  of  the  law  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween population  and  wages;  nor  of  the  ratio  between  wages  and  profits.  He  even 
supposes  (Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  299,  Edinburgh,  18'2G)  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  labouring  classes  by  combination  "  to  heighten  their  wages;"  and  again  (p. 
319)  that  the  richer  a  nation  is,  and  the  more  trade  it  has,  the  easier  it  will  Ije  for  a 
poor  country  to  undersell  its  manufactures,  because  the  poor  nation  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  "low  price  of  labour."  Elsewhere,  he  asserts  that  coin  can  be  depre- 
ciated without  raising  prices,  and  that  a  country,  by  taxing  a  foieign  commodity, 
could  increase  its  own  population.  "  Were  all  our  money,  for  instance,  re-coined, 
and  a  pemiy's  worth  of  silver  taken  from  every  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  prob- 
ably purchase  every  thing  that  could  have  boon  bought  by  the  old;  the  prices  of 
every  thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished  ;  foreign  trade  enlivened;  and 
domestic  industry,  by  tlie  circulation  of  a  great  number  of  pounds  and  shillings, 
would  receive  some  increase  and  encouragement. "  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
324.  "A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures,  and  tlioreby  mul- 
tiplies our  people  and  industry."  p.  3G.5.  Tliese  arc  cardinal  errors,  which  go  to  the 
very  root  of  political  economy  ;  and  when  we  fairly  estimate  what  has  been  done  by 
Malthus  and  Kicardo,  it  will  be  evident  that  Hume's  doctrines  do  not  "rule  the 
world  of  science."  This  is  no  disparagement  of  Hume,  who,  on  the  contrary,  effect- 
ed wonderful  things,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge.  The  mistal<e  is,  in 
imagining  that  such  a  rapidly  advancing  science  as  political  economy  can  be  govern- 
ed by  doctrines  propounded  more  than  a  century  ago. 

"  "  Every  thing  in  the  world  is  ])urchased  by  lubom-,  and  our  passions  are  the 
only  causes  of  labour."  IJssai/  I.  on  Commerce,  in  Jltimcs  Philosophical  Works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  29-1.  Hence,  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  of  the  Erencli  economists, 
"that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land."  p.  388. 

"  "  Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subjects  of  commerce,  but  only 
the  instrument  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  com- 
modity for  anotlier."  Plssni/  on  Movcij,  in  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  317.  "  It 
is,  indeed,  evident  that  money  is  nothing  Ijut  the  representation  of  labour  and  com- 
modities, and  serves  only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  them."  p.  321. 

**  See  PJssay  V.  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  \i\ Humes  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  348-367. 

'*  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  i'.i.  pp.  333-335.  Even  now,  a  hnowled;,© 
of  this  truth  is  so  little  diffused,  that,  lately,  when  Australia  and  California  began  to 
yield  immense  quantities  of  gold,  a  notion  was  widely  circulated  tluit  the  interest  of 
money  would  consequently  fall;  although  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  it' 
gold  were  to  become  as  plentiful  as  iron,  the  interest  of  money  would  be  unaffected. 
The  whole  effect  would  fall  upon  price.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Pitchic''s 
Life  of  Hume,  London,  1807,  pp.  332,  333,  are  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  slow^ 
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positions,  Hume  inferred  that  the  established  policy  was  wrong, 
which  made  trading  states  look  upon  each  other  as  rivals,  while, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  question,  if  considered  from  a  certain 
height,  was  one,  not  of  rivalry,  but  of  cooperation  ;  every 
country  being  benefited  by  the  increasing  wealth  of  its  neigh- 
bours.^* Those  who  know  the  character  of  commercial  legisla- 
tion, and  the  opinions  of  even  the  most  enlightened  statesmen 
a  century  ago,  will  consider  these  views  as  extremely  remarkable 
to  have  been  propounded  in  the  year  1752.  But  what  is  more 
remarkable  still,  is,  that  their  author  subsequently  detected  the 
fundamental  error  which  Adam  Smith  committed,  and  which 
vitiates  many  of  his  conclusions.  The  error  consists  in  his 
having  resolved  price  into  three  components,  namely,  wages, 
profit,  and  rent  ;  whereas  it  is  now  known  that  price  is  a  com- 
pound of  v/ages  and])rolit,  and  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of  it, 
but  a  result  of  it.  This  discovery  is  the  corner-stone  of  political 
economy  ;  but  it  is  established  by  an  argument  so  long  and  so 
refined,  that  most  minds  are  unable  to  jiursue  it  without 
stumbling,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  acquiesce  in  it  arc 
influenced  by  the  great  writers  to  whom  they  pay  deference,  and 
whose  judgment  they  follow.  It  is,  therefore,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  sagacity  of  Hume,  that  in  an  age  Avhen  the  science  was 
but  dawning,  and  when  he  could  receive  little  help  from  his 
predecessors,  he  should  have  discovered  a  mistake  of  this  sort, 
which  lies  so  far  beneath  the  surface.  Directly  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  appeared,  he  wrote  to  Adam  Smith,  disputing  his 
position  that  rent  is  a  part  of  price;"  and  this  letter,  written 

progress  of  opinion,  and  tlio  (lifTiciiUy  wliicli  minds,  not  spcciallj'  trained,  experience 
when  tlicy  aticm|)t  to  invcstij^uto  these  suhjects. 

'"  "  Nothing  i.s  more  usual,  among  states  which  have  made  Pome  advance  in  coni- 
mcrce,  than  to  look  on  the  progress  of  tlicir  ncigliboiirs  witli  u  suspicious  eye,  to 
consider  all  trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their  expense.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  iiialig- 
nant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any 
one  nation,  instead  of  hurling,  commonly  piomotos  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all 
its  neighbours." '' I  go  farther,  and  observe,  that  where  an  open  communi- 
cation is  preserved  among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry  of 
every  one  must  ree(.'ive  an  incnaso  IVoin  the  imijrovements  of  the  others."  Ussay 
on  the  Jealo7i.li/  of  Trade,  in  //utile's  /'/lilosop/iicai  iror/i.":,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3GS,  3C0. 

•■'  This  letter,  which  I  have  referred  to  in  my  first  volume,  p.  181,  was  pulilished, 
for,  I  believe,  the  first  time,  in  ISlC,  in  /Jurtons  Life  and  Correspondence  of  //wne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  48t).  It  is,  however,  very  dilTicidt  to  detcrniine  v.hat  Adam  Smith's  opinion 
really  was  upon  this  subject,  and  how  fjr  he  was  aware  that  rent  did  not  enter  into 
price.  In  one  passage  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  21)  he  says  of 
wages,  profit,  and  rent,  "  In  every  society,  the  price  of  every  commodity  finally  re- 
solves itself  into  some  one  or  other,  or  all  of  those  three  parts;  and  ?«  every  improv- 
ed society,  all  the  three  enter,  more  or  less,  as  eoiiipoiicnt  parts,  into  the  price  of  the  fat 
(jreater part  of  cominodilics."  But  in  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  CI,  he  says,  "High  or  low 
wages  and  profit  arc  the  causes  of  high  or  low  price  ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effect 
of  it."     This  latter  opinion  wc  now  know  to  be  the  true  one;  it  is,  however,  incom- 
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in  the  year  1776,  is  the  first  indication  of  that  celebrated  theory 
of  rent,  which,  a  little  later,  Anderson,  Malthus,  and  AVest, 
saw  and  imperfectly  developed,  hut  which  it  was  reserved  for 
the  genius  of  Eicardo  to  build  up  on  a  broad  and  solid 
foundation. 

It  is  very  observable  that  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  who 
made  such  immense  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  itJ^  Hume 
had,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  been  in  a  mercantile  house  ; 
but  he  threw  up  that  employment  in  disgust,  and  buried  himself 
in  a  provincial  town,  to  think,  rather  than  to  observe,^ ^  Indeed, 
one  of  the  capital  defects  of  his  mind,  was  a  disregard  of  facts. 
This  did  not  proceed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  from  that  v/orst 
form  of  moral  obliquity,  an  indifference  to  truth  ;  since  he,  on 
the  contrary,  was  an  ardent  lover  of  it,  and  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary  character,  utterly  in- 
capable of  falsehood,  or  of  prevarication  of  any  kind.''"     In  him, 

patible  with  that  expressed  in  the  first  passage.  For,  if  rcut  is  the  effect  of  price,  it 
cannot  be  a  component  of  it. 

'^  Hence,  when  the  M'ealth  of  Nations  appeared,  one  of  our  wise  men  gravely 
said  that  "Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected  to  write 
well  on  that  subject,  any  more  than  a  hxwyer  upon  physic."  See  JJoswcU'x  Life 
of  Jolmson,  edit.  Croker,  18i8,  p.  478,  where  this  remark  is  ascribed  to  Sir  John 
Pringle. 

"''  "He  was  sent  to  a  mercantile  house  at  Bristol  in  173-1;  but  he  found  the 
drudgery  of  this  employment  intolerable,  and  he  retired  to  Rheims."  Brour/liavi's 
Life  of  Hume,  Gla.sgow,  1856,  p.  IGO.  See  also  liitchie's  Life  of  Hume,  p.  G.  In 
Roberts'  Memoirs  of  Hannah  More,  2d  ed.  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  it  is  said  that  "two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  merchant's  counting-house  in  Bristol,  whence  he  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  the  promptitude  of  his  pen  in  the  correction  of  the  letters 
intrusted  to  him  to  copy."  The  latter  part  of  this  story  is  improbable  ;  the  former 
part  is  certainly  incorrect;  since  Hume  himself  says,  "In  1734,  I  went  to  Bristol, 
with  some  recommendations  to  eminent  merchants,  but  in  a  few  vionilis  found  tl'.at 
scene  totally  unsuitable  to  me.  1  went  over  to  France,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting 
my  studies  in  a  country  retreat."     Own  Life,  p.  v. 

""  What  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  him  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  general 
voice  of  his  contemporaries.  "His  temper  was  calm,  not  to  say  cold  ;  but  tiiough 
none  of  his  feelings  were  ardent,  all  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  virtue.  He  was 
free  from  the  slightest  tincture  of  malignity  or  meanness;  his  conduct  was  uniformly 
excellent."  Mackintosh's  Menioirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  A  greater  than  Mackintosh,  and 
a  man  wlio  knew  Hume  intimately,  expresses  himself  in  much  warmer  terms.  "  Upon 
the  whole,"  writes  Adam  Smith,  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered  him 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit." 
Hume's  J^hilosophicnl  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.  Some  notices  of  Hume  will  be  founJ 
in  an  interesting  work  just  published,  Autohiopraj)litj  of  Alexander  Carhjle,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860,  pp.  272-278.  But  Carlyle,  though  a  man  of  considerable  practical  skill, 
was  incapable  of  large  views,  and  was,  therefore,  unable,  I  will  not  say  to  measure, 
but  even  to  conceive,  the  size  of  such  an  understanding  as  that  possessed  by  David 
Hume.  Of  his  want  of  speculative  power,  a  decisive  instance  appears  in  his  remarks 
on  Adam  Smith.  He  gravely  sa.ss  (Autobiogrnphii,  p.  281),  "Smith's  fine  writing 
is  chiefly  displayed  in  his  book  on  Moral  /Sentiment,  which  is  the  pleasantest  and 
most  eloquent  book  on  the  subject.  His  Wealth  of  Nations,  from  which  he  was 
judged  to  be  an  inventive  genius  of  the  first  order,  is  tedious  and  full  of  repetition. 
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a  contempt  for  facts  was  merely  the  exaggerated  result  of  a 
devotion  to  ideas.  Ho  not  only  believed,  with  perfect  justice, 
that  ideas  are  more  important  than  facts,  but  he  supposed  that 
they  should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that 
they  should  be  developed  before  the  lacts  arc  investigated.  The 
Baconian  philosophy,  which,  though  it  allows  a  preliminary  and 
tentative  hypothesis,  strongly  insists  wpon  the  necessity  of  first 
collecting  the  facts,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas,  excited 
his  aversion  ;  and  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  he, 
who  was  usually  so  lenient  in  his  judgments,  and  who  was  so 
keen  an  admirer  of  intellectual  greatness,  is,  nevertheless,  grossly 
unfair  towards  Bacon,  with  whose  method  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  sympathize,  though  he  could  not  deny  its  utility  in 
physical  science,"'  If  Hume  had  followed  the  Baconian  scheme, 
of  always  rising  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  each 
generalization  to  that  immediately  above  it,  he  would  hardly 
have  written  one  of  his  works.  Certainly,  his  economical  views 
would  never  have  appeared,  since  political  economy  is  as  essen- 
tially a  deductive  science  as  geometry  itself"  Kevcrsing  the 
inductive  process,  he  was  in  favour  of  beginning  with  what  he 
termed  general  arguments,  by  which  he  hoped  to  demonstrate 
the  inaccuracy  of  opinions  which  iacts  were  supposed  to  have 
proved."^  He  did  not  stojD  to  investigate  the  facts  from  which 
the  inference  had  been  drawn,  but  he  inverted  the  order  by 
which  the  inference  was  to  be  obtained.  The  same  dislike  to 
make  the  facts  of  trade  the  basis  of  the  science  of  trade,  was 
displayed  by  Adam  Smith,  who  expresses  his  want  of  confidence 
in  statistics,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  political  arithmetic.*^ 

Uis  separate  essays  in  the  second  volume  have  the  air  of  being  occasional  pamphlets, 
without  much  I'orce  or  determination.  On  political  subjects,  his  opinions  were  not 
very  sound."  It  is  rather  too  much  when  a  village  preacher  writes  in  this  Btroia  of 
the  greatest  man  his  country  has  ever  produced. 

"  lie  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  extraordinary  terms.  "If  wc  consider  the 
variety  of  talents  displayed  by  this  man;  as  a  public  speaker,  a  man  of  business,  a 
wit,  a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a  philosopher;  he  is  Justly  the  ol>ject  of 
great  admiration.  If  we  consider  him  merely  as  an  nuihor  and  philosopher,  the  light 
in  which  we  view  him  at  present,  though  veiy  estimable,  /ic  was  yet  inferior  to  his 
contemportiri/  (Jalilco,  perhaps  even  to  Kepler^  .  .  .  .  "  The  national  spirit  which 
prevails  among  the  English,  and  whicli  forms  their  great  happiness,  is  the  cause  why 
they  bestow  on  all  their  eminent  wiiters,  and  on  IJacon  among  the  rest,  such  praises 
and  acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and  excessive."  JJumc's  Jlislory  (J 
England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  194,   195,  London,  17S9. 

"■■'  See  the  note  in  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182  of  Jhtcklc\  Ilixtor;/  of  Civilization. 

"'  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  remarkable  Essai/  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  he  says 
(Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  .'M9),  "  Every  man  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  this 
eubjcct,  has  always  proved  his  theori/,  whatever  it  was,  b;i  facts  and  calculations,  and 
by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms;"  therefore 
fp.  350),  "It  may  here  be  pro[)er  to  form  a  general  argument  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  this  event,  so  long  as  wc  preserve  our  people  and  our  industry." 

"•  "I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv. 
chap.  v.  p.  218. 
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It  is,  however,  evident,  that  statistical  facts  are  as  good  as  any 
other  facts,  and,  owing  to  their  mathematical  form,  are  very 
precise.'^  But  when  they  concern  human  actions,  they  are  the 
result  of  all  the  motives  which  govern  those  actions  ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  the  result,  not  merely  of  selfishness,  but  also  of 
sympathy.  And  as  Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
dealt  with  only  one  of  those  passions,  namely  selfishness,  he 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  conduct  his  generalization 
from  statistics,  which  are  necessarily  collected  from  the  products 
of  both  passions.  Such  statistical  facts  were,  in  their  origin, 
too  complex  to  be  generalized  ;  especially  as  they  could  not  be 
experimented  upon,  but  could  only  be  observed  and  arranged. 
Adam  Smith,  perceiving  them  to  Idc  unmanageable,  very  prop- 
erly rejected  them  as  the  basis  of  his  science,  and  merely  used 
them  by  way  of  illustration,  when  ho  could  select  what  he  liked. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  other  facts  which  he  drew  from  the 
history  of  trade,  and,  indeed,  from  the  general  history  of  society. 
All  of  these  are  essentially  subsequent  to  the  argument.  They 
make  the  argument  more  clear,  but  not  more  certain.  For,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that,  if  all  the  commercial  and  his- 
torical facts  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  were  false,  the  book 
would  still  remain,  and  its  conclusions  would  hold  equally  good, 
though  they  would  be  less  attractive.  In  it,  every  thing  depends 
upon  general  principles,  and  they,  as  we  have  seen,  were  arrived 
at  in  1752,  that  is,  twenty-four  years  before  the  work  was  pub- 
lished, in  which  those  principles  were  applied.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  acquired  independently  of  the  facts  which 
Adam  Smith  subsequently  incorporated  with  them,  and  which 
he  learnt  during  that  long  period  of  twenty-four  years.  And 
the  ten  years  which  he  employed  in  composing  his  great  work, 
were  not  spent  in  one  of  those  busy  haunts  of  men,  where  he 
might  have  observed  all  the  phenomena  of  industry,  and  studied 
the  way  in  which  the  operations  of  trade  aflcct  human  charac- 
ter, and  arc  affected  by  it.  He  did  not  resort  to  one  of  those 
vast  marts  and  emporiums  of  commerce,  where  the  events  were 
happening  which  he  was  seeking  to  explain.  That  was  not 
his  method.  On  the  contrary,  the  ten  years,  during  which  he 
was  occupied  in  raising  to  a  science  the  most  active  department 

"  Indeed,  the  only  possible  objection  to  thnm  is  that  the  language  of  their  col- 
lectors is  sometimes  ambiguous;  so  tliat,  by  tlio  same  return,  one  siuti^ticiau  may 
mean  one  thing,  and  another  statistician  may  mean  something  quite  diflerent.  This 
is  well  excmplitied  in  jucdical  statistics  ;  whence  several  writers,  unacquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  scientific  proof,  have  supposed  that  medicine  is  incapable  of  matlic- 
matical  treatment.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  tlic  only  real  impediment  is  the  shame- 
ful state  of  clinical  and  pathological  terminology,  whicli  is  in  such  confusion  as  to 
throw  doubt  upon  all  extensive  numerical  statements  respecting  disease. 
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of  life,  were  passed  in  complete  seclusion  in  Kirkaldy,  his  quiet 
little  birth-place.^^  He  had  always  been  remarkable  for  absence 
of  mind,  and  was  so  little  given  to  observation,  as  to  be  fre- 
quently oblivious  of  what  was  passing  around  him.®'  In  that 
obliviousness,  he,  amid  the  tranquil  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
could  now  indulge  without  danger.  There,  cheered,  indeed,  by 
the  society  of  his  mother,  but  with  no  opportunity  of  observing 
human  nature  upon  a  large  scale,  and  iar  removed  from  the 
hum  of  great  cities,  did  this  mighty  thinker,  by  the  Ibrce  of 
his  own  mind,  unravel  the  numerous  and  complicated  phenom- 
ena of  wealth,  detect  the  motives  which  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  most  energetic  and  industrious  portion  of  manldnd,  and 
lay  bare  the  schemes  and  the  secrets  of  that  active  life  from 
which  he  was  shut  out,  while  he,  immured  in  comparative  soli- 
tude, was  unable  to  witness  the  very  facts  which  he  succeeded 
in  explaining. 

The  same  determination  to  make  the  study  of  principles 
precede  that  of  facts,  is  exhibited  by  Hume  in  one  of  his  most 
original  works,  the  Natural  History  of  lleligion.  In  reference 
to  the  title  of  this  treatise,  we  must  observe,  that,  according  to 
the  Scotch  philosophers,  the  natural  course  of  any  movement  is 
by  no  means  the  same  as  its  actual  course.  This  discrepancy 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  was  the  unavoidable  rotult  of 
their  method.®^     For,  as  they  argued  deductively  from  fixed 

°°  "Upon  hi3  return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  lYGf),  he  went  to  reside  ■with 
his  mollier  at  his  native  town  of  Kirkaldy,  and  runuiinod  tiicrc  for  ten  years.  All 
the  attempts  of  his  friends  in  Edinburgh  to  draw  him  tliithor  were  vain  ;  and  from  a 
kind  and  lively  letter  of  Mr.  Hume  ujjon  the  subject,  complaining  that,  though  within 
sight  of  him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  ho  could  not  have  speech  of 
him,  it  appears  that  no  one  was  aware  of  the  occupations  in  whicii  those  years  «ero 
passed."  Broufjham's  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  18'J.  Occasionally,  liowevcr,  he  saw 
liis  literary  friends.  See  I>iif/ald  HtcwarCs  Biograpldcal  Memoirs,  p.  73,  Edinburgh, 
1811,  4to.' 

"'  "  lie  was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for 
the  business  of  active  life.  The  comprehensive  speculations  with  wiiich  he  had  been 
occupied  from  his  youth,  and  tiie  variety  of  materials  wiiich  his  own  invention  con- 
stantly supplied  to  hia  thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive  to  familiar  ob- 
jects and  to  common  occurrences;  and  he  frequently  exhibited  instances  of  absence, 
which  have  scarcely  l)cen  surpassed  by  the  iimcy  of  La  IJruyere."  StewarCa  Bio- 
graphical  Memoirs,  p.  113.  See  also  Rnmsn;fs  Reminiscences,  5th  edit.,  Edinb.  1859, 
p.  '.iSo.  Carlyle,  who  knew  him  well,  says,  "he  was  tlie  most  absent  man  in  com- 
pany that  I  ever  saw,  moving  his  lips,  and  talking  to  himself,  and  smiling,  in  the 
midst  of  large  companies."  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Carlyle,  2d  edition, 
Edinburgli,  1S60,  p.  27i). 

"'  A  Scotch  philosopher  of  great  repute,  but,  as  it  appears  to  nic,  of  ability  not 
quite  equal  to  his  repute,  has  stated  very  clearly  and  accurately  this  favourite  method 
of  his  countrymen.  "  In  examining  tiie  history  of  numkind,  as  well  as  in  examining 
tlie  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  when  we  cannot  trace  the  process  by  which 
an  event  fias  been  produced,  it  is  often  of  importance  to  be  r.ble  to  show  how  it  vw]i 
/lare  6«n  produced  by  natural  causes."  ....  "  To  this  species  of  i>hilosophical 
investigation,  which  lias  no  appropriated  name  in  our  language,  I  shall  take  the 
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premisses,  they  could  not  take  into  account  the  perturbations 
to  which  their  conchisions  were  liable,  from  the  play  and  friction 
of  the  surrounding  society.  To  do  that,  required  a  separate 
inquiry.  It  would  have  been  needful  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  friction,  and  thus  prevented  the  con- 
clusions from  being,  in  the  world  of  fact,  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  world  of  speculation.  What  we  call  accidents,  are 
constantly  happening,  and  they  prevent  the  real  march  of  affairs 
from  being  identical  with  the  natural  march.  And,  as  long  as 
we  are  unable  to  predict  those  accidents,  there  will  always  be  a 
want  of  comjolete  harmony  between  the  inferences  of  a  deductive 
science  and  the  realities  of  life  ;  in  other  words,  our  inferences 
will  tend  towards  truth,  but  never  completely  attain  it.^' 

AVith  peculiar  propriety,  therefore,  did  Hume  term  his  work 
Qj  Natural  History  of  Religion.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  deductive  method.  Its  only  fault  is,  that  he  speaks  too 
contidently  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  to  which,  on  such  a 
subject,  that. method  could  attain.  Ho  believed,  that,  by  ob- 
serving the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  he  found  them  in 
his  own  mind,  it  was  possible  to  explain  the  whole  course  of 
affairs,  both  moral  and  physical.'""  These  principles  were  to  be 
arrived  at  by  experiments  made  on  himself ;  and  having  thus 
arrived  at  them,  he  was  to  reason  from  them  deductively,  and 
so  construct  the  entire  scheme.  This,  he  contrasts  with  the  in- 
ductive plan,  which  he  calls  a  tedious  and  lingering  process  ; 
and  while  others  might  follow  that  slow  and  i)atient  method  of 
gradually  working  their  way  towards  first  principles,  his  project 

liberty  of  giving  tlie  title  of  Thcorcticfil  or  C'ovjechtral  Histonj ;  an  expression  wliieh 
coincides  pretty  nearly  in  its  meaning  with  that  of  Xatural  JJisfori/  as  employed  by 
Mr.  Ilumc,  and  with  what  some  French  writers  have  called  Histoirc  Eaisounee." 
Dugald  Stewart's  Biograjihlcal  Memoirs,  pp.  48,  49.  Hence  (p.  53),  '*  in  most  cases, 
it  is  of  more  importance  to  ascertain  the  progress  that  is  most  simple,  than  the  prog- 
ress that  is  most  agreeable  to  fact;  for,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition  may  appear, 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  real  progress  is  not  alwa;/s  tlie  most  natural.  It  may 
have  been  determined  by  particular  accidents,  which  are  not  liUely  iigain  to  occur, 
and  which  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  any  jiart  of  that  general  provision  which 
nature  has  made  for  the  improvcuient  of  the  race." 

°"  Tart  of  this  view  is  well  expressed  in  Jlume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book 
iii.  part  ii.  "This,  however,  hinders  not  but  that  i)hilosophers  may,  if  they  please, 
extend  their  reasoning  to  the  supposed  state  of  nature ;  provided  they  allow  it  to  be 
a  mere  philosophical  iiction,  which  never  had,  and  never  could  have  any  reality."  .  . . 
"The  same  liberty  may  be  permitted  to  moral,  which  is  allowed  to  natural  philos- 
ophers; and  'tis  very  usual  with  the  latter  to  consider  any  motion  as  compounded 
and  consisting  of  two  parts  separate  from  each  other,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  acknowledge  it  to  be  in  itself  uncompounded  and  inseparable."  PJnlosophital 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

'""  And,  conversely,  that  whatever  was  "  demonstratively  false,"  could  "  never 
be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind."  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  33.  Here, 
and  sometimes  in  other  passages,  Hume,  though  by  no  means  a  Cartesian,  reminds 
us  of  Descartes. 

YoL.  II.— 24 
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was,  to  seize  them  at  once,  or,  as  ho  expresses  it  himself,  not  to 
stop  at  the  frontier,  but  to  marcli  directly  on  the  capital,  being 
possessed  of  which,  he  conld  gain  an  easy  victory  over  other 
difficulties,  and  could  extend  his  conquests  over  the  sciences.'" 
According  to  Hume,  we  are  to  reason,  not  in  order  to  obtain 
ideas,  but  we  are  to  have  clear  ideas  before  we  reason.*"*  By 
this  means  we  arrive  at  philosophy  ;  and  her  conclusions  are  not 
to  be  impugned,  even  if  they  do  happen  to  clash  with  science. 
On  the  contrary,  her  authority  is  supreme,  and  her  decisions, 
being  essentially  true,  must  always  be  preferred  to  any  general- 
ization of  the  facts  which  the  external  world  presents.'"^ 

Hume,  therefore,  believed,  that  all  the  secrets  of  the  external 
world  are  wrapped  uji  in  the  human  mind.  The  mind  Avas  not 
only  the  key  by  which  the  treasure  could  be  unlocked  ;  it  was 
also  the  treasure  itself.  Learning  and  science  might  illustrate 
and  beautify  our  mental  acquisitions,  but  they  could  not  com- 
municate real  knowledge  ;  they  could  neither  give  the  prime 
original  materials,  nor  could  they  teach  the  design  according  to 
which  those  materials  must  be  worked. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  Natural  History  of 
Religion  was  composed.  The  object  of  Hume,  in  writing  it, 
was,  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  process  of  religious  ideas  ;  and 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  worship  of  many  Gods 
must,  every  where,  have  preceded  the  worship  of  one  God.    This, 

■°'  "  Here  then,  is  the  only  cxpcdipnt,  from  which  vc  c;m  hope  for  succcs  in 
our  philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the  tedious,  livgcrinrf  method,  ^^hich  v.c  have 
hitherto  followed,  and  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a  castle  or  village  on  the 
frontier,  to  march  np  directly  to  the  capital,  or  centre  of  those  sciences,  to  hnman 
nature  itself;  which,  being  once  masters  of,  we  may  every  where  else  hope  for  an 
easy  victory.  From  this  station  we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  all  those  sciences 
which  more  immediately  concern  human  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed,  at  leisure, 
to  discover  more  fully  those  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  curiosity."  Hume's 
Philosophical  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  See  also,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.73,  74,  his  icmarks  on  the 
way  "to  consider  the  matter  a  prior  i.^^ 

'"^  "  No  kind  of  reasoning  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  such  ns  this  of  power  is ; 
but  wherever  we  reason,  we  nmst  antecedently  be  jiossessed  of  clear  ideas,  which 
may  bo  the  objects  of  our  reasoning."  Hume's  Philosojihical  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  270,  on  our  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  causes  "by  a  kind  of 
taste  or  fancy."  llcnce,  the  larger  view  preceding  the  smaller,  and  being  essentially 
independent  of  it,  will  constantly  contradict  it:  and  he  complains,  for  instance,  that 
"difliculties,  which  seem  unsurniountablc  in  theory,  are  easily  got  over  in  practice." 
vol.  ii.  p.  357  ;  and  again,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  3'20,  on  the  cllbrt  needed  to  "  reconcile 
reason  to  experience."  But,  after  all,  it  is  rather  by  a  c;iret'ul  study  of  his  works, 
than  by  quoting  particular  passages,  that  his  method  can  be  miderslood.  In  the 
two  sentences,  however,  just  cited,  the  reader  will  see  that  theory  and  reason  rep- 
resent the  larger  view;  while  practice  and  experience  represent  the  smaller. 

101  •«  "Tig  certainly  a  kind  of  indignity  to  |)hilosopliy,  whose  sovereign  authority 
ought  every  nliere  to  be  acknowledged,  to  oblige  heron  every  occasion  to  make 
apologies  for  her  conclusions,  and  justify  herself  to  every  particular  art  and  science, 
which  may  be  ofiended  at  her.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  king  arraigned  for  high 
treason  against  his  subjects."     Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 
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he  regards  as  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  a  thing  not  only  that 
always  has  happened,  but  that  always  must  happen.  His  proof 
is  entirely  speculative.  He  argues,  that  the  earliest  state  of 
man  is  necessarily  a  savage  state  ;  that  savages  can  feel  no 
interest  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and  no  desire  to 
study  the  principles  which  govern  those  operations  ;  that  such 
men  must  he  devoid  of  curiosity  on  all  subjects  which  do  not 
personally  trouble  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  while  they  neglect 
the  usual  events  of  nature,  they  will  turn  their  minds  to  the 
unusual  ones.^"^  A  violent  tempest,  a  monstrous  birth,  exces- 
sive cold,  excessive  rain,  sudden  and  fatal  diseases,  are  the  sort 
of  things  to  which  the  attention  of  the  savage  is  confined,  and 
of  which  alone  he  desires  to  know  the  causes.  Directly  he  finds 
that  such  causes  are  beyond  his  control,  he  reckons  them  supe- 
rior to  himself,  and,  being  incapable  of  abstracting  them,  he 
personifies  them  ;  he  turns  them  into  deities  ;  polytheism  is 
established  ;  and  the  earliest  creed  of  mankind  assumes  a  form 
which  can  never  be  altered,  as  long  as  men  remain  in  this  con- 
dition of  pristine  ignorance.'"^ 

These  propositions,  which  are  not  only  plausible,  but  which 
are  probably  true,  ought,  according  to  the  inductive  philosophy, 
to  have  been  generalized  from  a  survey  of  facts  ;  that  is,  from 
a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  state  of  religion,  and  of 
the  speculative  faculties  among  savage  tribes.  But  this,  Hume 
abstains  from  doing.     He  refers  to  none  of  the  numerous  trav- 

104  14  j^  barbarous,  necessitous  animal  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of 
society),  pressed  by  such  numerous  want.s  and  passions,  has  no  leisure  to  admire  the 
regular  face  of  nature,  or  make  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects  to 
which,  from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is  the  more  perfect,  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he 
familiarized  to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  scrutinize  and  examine  it.  A  monstrous  birth 
e.xcitcs  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  a  prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty,  and 
immediately  sets  him  to  trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  Cut  an  animal 
complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces 
no  religious  opinion  or  affection.  Ask  him  whence  that  animal  arose  ?  he  will  tell 
you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  And  these,  whence?  From  the  copulation 
of  theirs.  A  few  removes  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance 
that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imagine  not  that  he  will  so  much  as  start  the 
question,  whence  tiic  first  animal,  much  less  whence  the  whole  system,  or  united 
fabric,  of  the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  such  a  question  to  him,  expect  not 
that  he  will  employ  his  mind  with  any  anxiety  about  a  subject  so  remote,  so  uninter- 
esting, and  which  so  nnich  exceeds  tlie  bounds  of  his  capacity."  Kaiural  History 
of  Jielifjinn,  in  IIin)ie\'<  J'hilosopliical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  439.     See  also  pp.  463-4G5. 

101  n  j^y  (Icgrces,  the  active  imagination  of  men,  uneasy  in  this  abstract  concep- 
tion of  ol)jccts,  about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to  render  them  more 
particular,  and  to  clothe  them  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension. 
It  represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  beings  like  mankind  ;  actuated  by  love 
and  hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Ilenco 
the  origin  of  religion.  And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry,  or  polytheism."  Hume^s 
Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  472.  "  The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises 
chiefly  from  an  anxious  fear  of  future  events."  p.  49S. 
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ellers  who  have  visited  snch  people  ;  he  does  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  work,  mention  even  a  single  book  where  foots  respect- 
ing savage  life  are  preserved.  It  was  enough  for  him,  that  the 
progress  from  a  belief  in  many  Gods  to  a  belief  in  one  God,  was 
the  natural  progress  ;  wliich  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  it 
appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  the  natural  progress.*'"'  With  that, 
he  was  satisfied.  In  other  parts  of  his  essay,  where  he  treats 
of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ho 
displays  a  tolerable,  though  by  no  moans  remarkable,  learning  ; 
but  the  passages  which  he  cites,  do  not  refer  to  that  entirely 
barbarous  society  in  which,  as  he  supposes,  polytheism  first 
arose.  The  premisses,  therefore,  of  the  argument  are  evolved 
out  of  his  own  mind.  He  reasons  deductively  from  the  ideas 
which  his  powerful  intellect  supplied,  instead  of  reasoning 
inductively  from  the  facts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  subject  he 
was  investigating. 

Even  in  the  rest  of  his  work,  which  is  full  of  refined  and 
curious  speculation,  he  uses  facts,  not  to  demonstrate  his  con- 
clusions, but  to  illustrate  them.  He,  therefore,  selected  those 
facts  which  suited  his  purpose,  leaving  the  others  imtouched. 
And  this,  which  many  critics  would  call  unfair,  was  not  unfair 
in  him  ;  because  he  believed,  that  he  had  already  established 
his  principles  without  the  aid  of  those  facts.  The  facts  might 
benefit  the  reader,  by  making  the  argument  clearer,  but  they 
could  not  strengthen  the  argument.  They  were  more  intended 
to  persuade  than  to  prove ;  they  were  rather  rhetorical  than 
logical.  Hence,  a  critic  would  waste  his  time  if  he  were  to  sift 
them  witli  a  minuteness  which  would  be  necessary,  suppos- 
ing that  Hume  had  built  an  inductive  argument  upon  them. 
Otherwise,  without  going  far,  it  might  bo  curious  to  contrast 

'°"  "  It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natnral  prof/ress  of  human  thought,  t!ic 
ignorant  niiiltitude  must  lirst  ontertain  some  grovelling  and  i'aniilar  notion  of  suiiciior 
powers,  before  tlioy  stretch  tlieir  eonception  to  that  perfect  IJeing  who  bestowed 
order  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  We  inaii  as  rcammnl/hj  imagine,  that  men  in- 
habited palaces  before  hilts  an*/ ro^^ar/cs-,  or  studied  peometiy  before  agriculture,  as  ' 
assert  that  the  Deity  appeared  to  tlicni  a  pure  spirit,  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and 
omnipresent,  before  he  was  api)relien(leil  to  be  a  powerful  tliough  limited  being, 
with  human  passions  and  appetites,  liml).s  and  organs.  The  mind  rises  gradually 
from  inferior  to  superior.  By  abstracting  from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  idea 
of  perfection ;  and  slowly  distinguishing  the  nobler  parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the 
grosser,  it  learns  to  transform  only  tiie  former,  much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its 
divinity.  Nothing  could  disturb  ih\a  natural  progress  of  tho7t/;hf,  hut  some  olivious 
and  invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure 
princi])les  of  theism,  and  jnnkc  it  overleaf),  at  one  bound,  the  vast  interval  which  is 
interposed  between  the  liuman  and  the  Divine  nature.  J'ut  though  1  allow,  that 
the  order  and  frame  of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined,  afford  such  nn 
argument,  yet /can  Ticiicr //n'nA- that  this  consideration  couhl  have  an  influence  on 
mankind,  when  they  formed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion."  Natural  History 
of  Jicligion,  in  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  438. 
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them  with  the  entirely  clifFerent  facts  which  Cudworth,  eighty 
years  before,  had  collected  from  the  same  source,  and  on  the 
same  subject.  Cudworth,  who  was  much  superior  to  Hume  in 
learning,  and  much  inferior  to  him  in  genius,'"^  displayed,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  a 
prodigious  erudition,  to  prove  that,  in  the  ancient  world,  the 
belief  in  one  God  was  a  prevailing  doctrine.  Hume,  who  never 
refers  to  Cudworth,  arrives  at  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion. 
Both  quoted  ancient  writers  ;  but  while  Cudworth  drew  his 
inferences  from  what  he  found  in  those  writers,  Hume  drew  his 
from  what  he  found  in  his  own  mind.  Cudworth,  being  more 
learned,  relied  on  his  reading  ;  Hume,  having  more  genius, 
relied  on  his  intellect.  Cudworth,  trained  in  the  school  of 
Bacon,  first  collected  the  evidence,  and  then  passed  the  judg- 
ment. Hume,  formed  in  a  school  entirely  different,  believed 
that  the  acuteness  of  the  judge  was  more  important  than  the 
quantity  of  the  evidence  ;  that  witnesses  were  likely  to  prevari- 
cate ;  and  that  he  possessed,  in  his  own  mind,  the  surest  materi- 
als for  arriving  at  an  accurate  conclusion.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
strange,  that  Cudworth  and  Hume,  pursuing  opposite  methods, 
should  have  obtained  opposite  results,  since  such  a  discrepancy 
is,  as  I  liave  already  pointed  out,  unavoidable,  when  men  inves- 
tigate, according  to  different  plans,  a  subject  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  knowledge,  is  not  amenable  to  scientific  treatment. 
The  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  extended,  and 
the  number  of  topics  wliich  I  have  still  to  handle,  will  prevent 
me  from  examining,  in  detail,  the  philosophy  of  Rcid,  who  was 
the  most  eminent  among  the  purely  speculative  thinkers  of 
Scotland,  after  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  though,  in  point  of 
merit,  he  must  bo  placed  far  below  them.  For,  he  had  neither 
the  comprehensiveness  of  Smith,  nor  the  fearlessness  of  Hume. 
The  range  of  his  knowledge  was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  him 
to  be  compreliensive  ;  while  a  timidity,  almost  amounting  to 
moral  cowardice,  made  him  to  recoil  from  the  views  advocated 
by  Hume,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  being  false,  as  on 
account  of  their  being  dangerous.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
no  man  can  take  high  rank  as  a  philosopher,  who  allows  himself 
to  be  trammelled  by  cousiderations  of  that  kind.  A  philosopher 
should  aim  solely  at  truth,  and  should  refuse  to  estimate  the 

'"^  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  devoid  of  genius,  though  ho  holds  a  rank  far 
below  fo  great  and  original  a  thinker  as  Hume.  Uo  had,  however,  colleeted  more 
materials  than  he  was  able  to  wield;  and  his  work  on  tl;e  Intellectual  Si/-'<tcin  of  the 
Universe,  wliich  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  jjliilosophy,  is  badly  arranged,  and,  in  many 
parts,  feebly  argued.  There  is  more  real  power  in  his  posthumous  treatise  on  Eter- 
nal and  Immutable  Morality. 
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practical  tendency  of  ln3  speculations.  If  they  arc  true,  let 
them  stand  ;  if  they  are  false,  let  them  tall.  But,  whether 
they  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  whether  they  are  consolatory 
or  disheartening,  whether  they  are  safe  or  mischievous,  is  a 
question,  not  for  philosophers,  but  for  practical  men.  Every 
new  truth,  which  has  ever  been  ])ropouuded,  has,  for  a  time, 
caused  mischief ;  it  has  produced  discomfort,  and  often  unhap- 
piness,  sometimes  by  disturbing  social  or  religious  arrangements, 
and  sometimes  merely  by  the  disruption  of  old  and  cherished 
associations  of  thought.  It  is  only  after  a  certain  interval,  and 
when  the  framework  of  afxairs  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  new 
truth,  that  its  good  effects  preponderate  ;  and  the  preponder- 
ance continues  to  increase,  until,  at  length,  the  truth  causes 
nothing  but  good.  But,  at  the  outset,  there  is  always  harm.  And, 
if  the  truth  is  very  great,  as  well  as  very  new,  the  harm  is 
serious.  Men  are  made  uneasy  ;  they  flinch  ;  they  cannot  bear 
the  sudden  light  ;  a  general  restlessness  supervenes  ;  the  face 
of  society  is  disturbed,  or  perhaps  convulsed  ;  old  interests,  and 
old  beliefs,  are  destroyed,  before  new  ones  have  been  created. 
These  symptoms  are  the  precursors  of  revolution  ;  they  have 
preceded  all  the  great  changes  through  which  the  Avorld  lias 
passed  ;  and  Avliile,  if  they  are  not  excessive,  they  forebode  prog- 
ress, so,  if  they  are  excessive,  they  threaten  anarchy.  It  is  the 
business  of  2-)ractical  men  to  moderate  such  symptoms,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  truths  wliich  ])liilosopher3  discover,  arc  not 
applied  so  rashly  as  to  dislocate  the  fabric,  instead  of  strength- 
ening it.  But  the  philosopher  has  only  to  discover  the  truth, 
and  promulgate  it ;  and  that  is  hard  work  enough  for  any  man, 
lot  his  ability  bo  as  great  as  it  may.  This  division  of  labour, 
between  thinkers  and  actors,  secures  an  economy  of  force,  and 
prevents  citlier  class  from  wasting  its  power.  It  establishes  a 
difference  between  science,  which  ascertains  jorinciples,  and  art, 
which  applies  them.  It  also  recognizes,  that  the  philosopher 
and  the  practical  man,  having  each  a  separate  part  to  ])lay,  each 
is,  in  his  own  field,  f^upremc.  But  it  is  a  sad  confusion  for 
either  to  interfere  with  the  other.  In  their  different  sphere, 
both  arc  independent,  and  both  are  worthy  of  admiration.  In- 
asmuch, however,  as  practical  men  should  never  allow  the 
BpcculativG  conclur.ions  of  philosophers,  whatever  bo  their  truth, 
to  be  put  in  actual  operation,  unless  society  is,  in  some  degree, 
ripe  for  their  reception  ;  so,  on  tlie  other  hand,  i)hili;soi)her3are 
not  to  hesitate,  and  tremble,  and  stop  short  in  their  career, 
because  their  intellect  is  leading  them  to  conclusions  subversive 
of  existing  interests.  The  duty  of  a  philosopher  is  clear.  His 
path  lies  straight  before  him.     lie  must  take  every  pains  to 
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ascertain  the  truth  ;  and,  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  he, 
instead  of  shrinking  from  it  because  it  is  unpalatable,  or  because 
it  seems  dang-erous,  sliould,  on  that  very  account,  cling  the 
closer  to  it,  should  uphold  it  in  bad  repute,  more  zealously  than 
he  would  have  done  in  good  repute;  should  noise  it  abroad  far  and 
wide,  utterly  regardless  of  what  opinions  he  shocks,  or  what  in- 
terests he  imperils  ;  should,  on  its  behalf,  court  hostility  and  de- 
spise contempt,  being  well  assured,  that,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  will 
die,  but  that,  if  it  is  true,  it  must  produce  ultimate  benefit, 
albeit  unsuited  for  practical  adoption  by  the  age  or  country  in 
which  it  is  first  propounded. 

But  Ecid,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  mind  and  his 
great  powers  of  argument,  had  so  little  of  the  real  philosophic 
spirit,  that  he  loved  truth,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  its  immediate  and  practical  results.  He  himself  tells 
us,  that  he  began  to  study  philoso2)hy,  merely  because  he  was 
shocked  at  the  consequences  at  which  philosophers  had  arrived. 
As  long  as  the  speculations  of  Locke  and  of  I3erkeley  were  not 
pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions,  Eeid  acquiesced  in  them, 
and  they  v/ere  good  in  his  eyes.  ^"^  Wlnle  they  were  safe  and 
tolerably  orthodox,  ho  was  nut  over-nice  in  inquiring  into  their 
validity.  In  the  hands  of  Hume,  however,  philosophy  became 
bolder  and  more  inquisitive  ;  she  disturbed  oj^inions  which  were 
ancient,  and  which  it  was  pleasant  to  hold  ;  she  searched  into 
the  foundation  of  things,  and  by  forcing  men  to  doubt  and  to 
inquire,  she  rendered  inestimable  scivice  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
But  this  was  precisely  the  tendency  at  which  Reid  was  dis- 
pleased. He  saw  that  such  disturbance  was  uncomfurtable  ;  he 
saw  it  was  hazardous  ;  therefore,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
it  was  groundless.  Confusing  the  question  of  practical  conse- 
quences with  the  totally  different  question  of  scientific  truth, 
he  took  for  granted  that,  because  to  his  age  the  adoption  of 
those  consequences  v/ould  be  mischievous,  they  must  be  ialse. 

103  II J  Q^^Q  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  as  to  eTnbracc  the  -^vliole  of 
Berkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it;  till,  findiiij^  other  consequences  to  follow 
from  it,  which  gave  nie  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material  \\  orkl,  it  came 
into  my  mind  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  q\icstion,  What  evidence  have  I 
for  this  doctrine  that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  ai'c  ideas  of  my  own  mind? 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  canditily  and  impartially,  as  1  think,  seek- 
ing for  the  evidence  of  this  princii^le,  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the  authority  of 
philosophers."  Jicid's  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  JlinJ,  edit.  Edinburgh, 
1808,  vol.  i.  p.  17'2.  And,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hume  in  17t>:5,  he,  with  a 
simple  candour  which  nnist  have  highly  amused  that  eminent  philosopher,  confesses 
that  "your  system  appears  to  r.ie  not  only  coherent  in  all  its  p^.rts,  but  likewise 
justly  deduced  from  principles  commonly  received  among  philosophers ;  principles 
which  I  never  thought  of  calling  in  qucstio!),  until  the  conclusions  you  draw  from 
them  in  the  *  Treatise  of  Human  NaturL''  made  uic  suspect  them."  Jjurtou's  Life 
and  Corrcsjwndcnce  of  JIumc,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
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To  the  profound  views  of  Hume  rcspectinj^  causation,  ho  gravely 
objects,  that  if  they  were  carried  into  clfect,  the  operation  of 
criminal  law  would  ho  imperilled. '"'  To  the  speculations  of 
the  same  philosopher  concerning  the  nictaiahysical  basis  of  the 
theory  of  contracts,  he  replies,  that  such  speculations  perplex 
men,  and  weaken  their  sense  of  duty  ;  they  are,  therefore,  to 
be  disapproved  of,  on  account  of  their  tendency.''"  With  Rcid, 
the  main  question  always  is,  not  whether  an  inference  is  true, 
but  what  will  happen  if  it  is  true.  Ho  says,  that  a  doctrine  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  fruits  ;'''  forgetting  that  the  same  doctrine 
will  bear  different  fruits  in  different  ages,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences which  a  theory  produces  in  one  state  of  society,  arc 
often  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which  it  produces  in  an- 
other. He  thus  made  his  own  a^-c  the  standard  of  all  future 
ones.  He  also  trammelled  philosophy  with  practical  considera- 
tions ;  diverting  thinkers  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  which  is 
their  proper  department,  into  the  pursuit  of  expediency,  which 
is  not  their  department  at  all.  Reid  was  constantly  stopping 
to  inquire,  not  whether  theories  were  accurate,  but  Avhether  it 
was  advisable  to  adopt  them  ;  whether  they  were  lavourable  to 
patriotism,   or  to  generosity,   or  to  friendship  ;"-  in  a   word, 

""  "  Suppose  a  man  to  bo  found  dead  on  the  liigli-way,  liis  skull  fractured,  his 
body  pierced  vltli  deiidly  wounds,  liis  watcli  and  money  cai'i'icd  off.  The  coroner's 
jury  sits  upon  the  body,  and  llie  question  i.s  put,  '  Wiiat  was  the  cause  of  tins  man's 
dcatli,  was  it  accident,  orfch  dc  se,  or  murder  by  persons  unknown  ?'  Let  us  sup- 
pose an  adept  in  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  to  make  one  of  the  jury,  and  that  he  insists 
upon  the  previous  question,  wlietiier  there  was  any  cause  of  the  event,  or  whether 
it  hapjjenod  witiiout  cause."  Jieid\^  Es.iays  on  the  Fuucrs  of  (he  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  SiJ :  "  This  would  put  an  end  to  all  speculation,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  business  of  life." 

""  "  The  obligation  of  contracts  and  promises  is  a  matter  so  ."Jacrod,  and  of  such 
consequence  to  human  society,  that  speculations  whicii  have  a  tciide7icy  to  weaken 
that  oblif/atioii,  and  to  pcrple.x  men's  notions  on  a  su!>ject  so  plain  and  so  important, 
ought  to  7ticet  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  honest  men.  Some  such  speculations,  I 
think,  we  have  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Ilutne's  'Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'  and 
in  his  'Enquiry  into  tiic  rrineii)'es  of  Jlorals  ;'  and  my  design  in  tliis  chapter  is,  to 
offer  some  observations  on  the  natmc  of  a  contract  or  promise,  and  on  two  passages 
of  that  author  on  tiiis  subject.  lam  far  from  .saying  or  lliinking,  that  Mr.  Hume 
meant  to  weaken  men's  obligations  to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he  had  not 
a  sense  of  these  obligations  himself.  It  is  not  the  man  I  impeach,  but  his  writings. 
Let  us  thiidv  of  the  iirst  as  charital)ly  as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  iui- 
jjort  and  tendency  of  the  last."  lieid'a  Essaya  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  iii.  p. 
444.     In  thi.s,  as  in  mo.st  passages,  the  italics  are  n)y  own. 

"'  "  Without  repeating  what  I  have  before  said  of  cau=e3  in  tlic  first  of  these 
Essays,  and  in  tlic  second  and  third  chapters  of  this,  I  sliall  here  mention  some  of 
the  consequences  that  may  be  justly  deduced  from  tliis  definition  of  a  cause,  that 
we  may  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits."'     A'ciirs  A'ssayx,  vol.  iii.  p.  .'iCO. 

'"  "Hi.shop  J3erkelcy  surely  did  not  didy  consider  that  it  is  by  means  of  the 
material  world  that  wo  have  any  correspondrMuc  with  thinking  beings,  or  any 
knowledge  of  tlair  existence,  and  that  by  depriving  us  of  the  material  world,  he 
deprived  us  at  the  same  time  of  family,  fricnd.s,  country,  and  every  htnnan  creature; 
of  every  object  of  affection,  esteem  or  concern,  except  ourselves.     The  good  Bishop 
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whether  they  were  comfortable,  and  such  as  we  should  at  pres- 
ent like  to  believe/'^  Or  else,  he  would  take  other  ground,  still 
lower,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  In  oppos- 
ing, for  instance,  the  doctrine,  that  our  faculties  sometimes 
deceive  us, — a  doctrine  which,  as  he  well  knew,  had  been  hold 
by  men  whose  honesty  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  whose  abil- 
ity was  superior  to  his  own, — he  does  not  scruple  to  enlist 
on  his  side  the  prejudices  of  a  vulgar  superstition  ;  seeking  to 
blacken  the  tenet  which  he  was  unable  to  refute.  Ho  actu- 
ally asserts,  that  they  who  advocate  it,  insult  the  Deity,  by 
imputing  to  the  Almighty  that  He  has  lied.  Such  being  the 
consequence  of  the  opinion,  it  of  course  follows,  that  the  opinion 
must  be  rejected  without  further  scrutiny,  since,  to  accept  it, 
would  produce  fatal  results  on  our  conduct,  and  would,  indeed, 
be  subversive  of  all  religion,  of  all  morals,  and  of  all  knowl- 
edge. ^^^ 

In  1764,  Reid  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hximan  Mind; 
and  in  that,  and  in  his  subsequent  work,  entitled  Essays  on  the 
Poivers  of  the  3Iind,  he  sought  to  destroy  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  And  as  Hume  was  the  boldest 
of  the  three,  it  was  chiefly  his  philosophy  which  Reid  attacked. 
Of  the  character  of  this  attack  some  specimens  have  just  been 
given  ;  but  they  rather  concern  his  object  and  motives,  while 
what  we  have  now  to  ascertain,  is  his  method,  that  is,  the  tac- 
tics of  his  warfare.  He  clearly  saw  that  Hume  had  assumed 
certain  principles,  and  had  reasoned  deductively  from  them  to 
the  facts,  instead  of  reasoning  inductively  from  the  facts  to 
them.  To  this  method  he  strongly,  and  perhaps  fairly,  objects. 
He  admits  that  Hume  had  reasoned  so  accurately,  that  if  his 
principles  Vv-erc  conceded,  his  conchisions  must  likewise  be  con- 

surcly  never  intended  this.  ITc  w:is  too  warm  a  friend,  too  zealous  a  patriot,  and 
too  good  a  Cliristian,  to  be  capable  of  siicli  a  tliouglit.  Jle  was  not  aware  of  the 
consequences  ofliis  si/stcm"  (poor  ignorant  Berkeley),  "  and  therefore  they  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  him  ;  but  we  must  impute  them  to  the  system  itself.  It  stifles 
every  generous  and  social  principle."     Jicid's  J:ssa>/s,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  252. 

''^  In  his  £ssai/s,  vol.  i.  p.  170,  he  says  of  Berkeley,  one  of  t!ie  deepest  and 
most  unanswerable  of  all  speculators,  "  But  there  is  one  uncomforta'jlc  cojiseguenee 
of  his  system  which  he  seems  not  to  ]ia\  c  attended  to,  and  from  which  it  will  bo 
found  dillicult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  guard  it." 

"^  -'This  doctrine  is  dishonourable  to  our  Maker,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  uni- 
versal skepticism.  It  supposes  the  Author  of  our  being  to  have  given  us  one  faculty 
on  purpose  to  deceive  us,  and  another  by  which  we  may  detect  the  fallacy,  and  find 
that  he  imposed  upon  us."  ....  "The  genuine  dictate  of  our  natural  faculties 
is  the  voice  of  God,  no  less  than  what  he  reveals  from  heaven  ;  and  to  say  that  it  is 
fallacious,  is  to  impute  a  lie  to  the  God  of  truth."  ....  "Shall  wo  impute^  to  the 
Almighty  what  we  cannot  impute  to  a  man  without  a  heinous  ailVont?  Passing  this 
opinion,  therefore,  as  shocking  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and,  in  its  consequences,  sub* 
vcrsivo  of  all  religion,  all  morals,  and  all  knowledge,"  &c.  Jicid's  Essai/s,  vol.  iii. 
p.  SIO.     See  also  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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ceded.  ^'^  But,  ho  says,  Humo  has  no  rifijht  to  proceed  in  such 
a  manner.  He  had  no  right  to  assume  principles,  and  then  to 
argue  from  them.  The  hiws  of  nature  were  to  be  arrived  at, 
not  by  conjecturing  in  this  way,  but  by  a  patient  induction  of 
facts."*  Discoveries  depended  solely  on  observation  and  ex- 
periment ;  and  any  other  plan  could  only  produce  theories, 
ingenious,  perhaps,  and  plausible,  but  quite  worthless."''  For, 
theory  should  yield  to  fact,  and  not  fact  to  theory."^  Specula- 
tors, indeed,  might  talk  about  first  principles,  and  raise  a  sys- 
tem by  reasoning  from  them.  But  the  fact  was,  that  there  was 
no  agreement  as  to  how  a  first  jjrinciple  was  to  be  recognized  ; 
since  a  principle  which  one  man  would  deem  self-evident,  an- 
other would  think  it  necessary  to  prove,  and  a  third  would  alto- 
gether deny."' 

The  difficulties  of  deductive  reasoning  are  here  admirably 
portrayed.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  Reid  would  have 
built  up  his  own  philosophy  according  to  the  inductive  plan, 
and  would  have  despised  that  assumption  of  first  principles, 
with  which  he  taunts  his  opponents.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  the  history  of  metaphysics,  that  Beid,  after 
impeaching  the  method  of  Hume,  follows  the  very  same  method 
himself  When  ho  is  attacking  the  philosophy  of  Hume,  he 
holds  deduction  to  be  wrong.  When  ho  is  raising  his  own  phi- 
losophy, he  holds  it  to  be  right.  He  deemed  certain  conclusions 
dangerous,  and  ho  objects  to  their  advocates,  that  they  argued 
from  principles  instead  of  from  facts  ;  and  that  they  assumed 
themselves  to  bo  in  possession  of  tho  first  principles  of  truth, 
although  people  Averc  not  agreed  as  to  what  constituted  a  first 

'"  "Ilis  reasoning  appeared  to  mc  to  be  just;  there  was,  therefore,  n  necessity 
to  call  in  question  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  foinided,  or  to  admit  the  conclu- 
sion." Jicid's  f»fjni)\i/  into  the  Iliunan  Mind,  p.  v.  "Tlic  received  doctrine  of  ideas 
is  the  principle  from  which  it  is  deduced,  and  of  which,  indeed,  it  .«ecms  to  be  a  just 
and  natural  consequence."  p.  &3.  See  also  Jicid's  L'ssays,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  200,  vol.  ii. 
p.  211. 

""  "The  laws  of  nature  arc  tho  most  general  facts  we  can  di.-^covcr  in  the  opera- 
lions  of  nature.  Like  other  facts,  they  are  not  to  be  hit  u\Hm  by  a  h:ippy  conjecture, 
but  justly  deduced  from  ob.'icrvation.  Like  other  general  lact.s,  ihey  arc  not  to  be 
drawn  from  a  few  particulars,  but  from  a  copious,  patient,  and  cautious  induction." 
Jieid'a  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  pji.  2ii2,  203. 

'"  "Such  discoveries  have  always  been  made  by  patient  observation,  by  accurate 
experiments,  or  by  conclu.sions  drawn  by  strict  reasoning  from  observations  and  cx' 
pcriment.^;  and  such  di.scovcries  have  always  tended  to  refute,  but  not  to  confirm, 
the  theories  and  hypotheses  which  ingenious  men  had  invented."  Jieid's  J'Jsxai/s, 
vol.  i.  p.  4r>. 

'"  "This  is  Mr.  Hume's  notion  of  a  cause."  ....  "But  theory  ought  to  stoop 
to  fact,  and  not  fact  to  theory."     lic.id'n  Faxnt/.t,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 

""  "But  yet  there  seems  to  be  groat  difference  of  opinions  among  philosophers 
alwut  first  principles.  What  one  takes  to  be  golf-evident,  another  labours  to  prove 
by  arguments,  and  a  third  denies  altogether."  Ji'eicTs  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  "Mr. 
Locke  seems  to  think  first  principles  of  very  small  use."  p.  219. 
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principle.  This  is  well  put,  and  hard  to  answer.  Strange, 
however,  to  say,  Keid  arrives  at  his  own  conclusions,  by  assum- 
ing first  principles  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  had  been  done 
by  any  writer  on  the  opposite  side.  From  them  he  argues  ;  his 
whole  scheme  is  deductive  ;  and  his  works  scarcely  contain  a 
single  instance  of  that  inductive  logic,  which,  when  attacking 
his  opponents,  he  found  it  convenient  to  recommend.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  better  illustration  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  Scotch  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
firm  hold  which,  what  may  be  called  the  anti-Baconian  method, 
had  upon  that  intellect.  Reid  was  a  man  of  considerable  abil- 
ity, of  immaculate  honesty,  and  was  deeply  convinced  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  society  that  the  prevailing  philosophy  should 
be  overthrown.  To  the  performance  of  that  task  he  dedicated 
his  long  and  laborious  life  ;  he  saw  that  the  vulnerable  point  of 
tbc  adverse  system  was  its  method  ;  he  indicated  the  deficien- 
cies of  that  method,  and  declared,  perhaps  wrongly,  but  at  all 
events  sincerely,  that  it  could  never  lead  to  truth.  Yet,  and 
notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the  pressure  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  so  completely  did  the  force  of  circumstances 
shape  his  understanding,  that,  in  his  own  works,  he  was  unable 
to  avoid  that  very  method  of  investigation  which  he  rebuked  in 
others.  Indeed,  so  far  from  avoiding  it,  he  was  a  slave  to  it. 
The  evidence  of  this  I  v/ill  nov>r  give,  because,  besides  its  im- 
portance for  the  liistory  of  the  Scotch  mind,  it  is  valuable  as 
one  of  many  lessons,  which  teach  us  how  we  are  moulded  by 
the  society  which  surrounds  us  ;  how  even  our  most  vigorous 
actions  are  influenced  by  general  causes  of  which  we  are  often 
ignorant,  and  which  few  of  us  care  to  study  ;  and,  finally,  how 
lame  and  impotent  we  are,  when,  as  individuals,  vvo  try  to  stem 
the  onward  current,  resisting  the  great  progress  instead  of  aiding 
it,  and  vainly  opposing  our  little  wishes  to  that  majestic  course 
of  events  which  admits  of  no  interruption,  but  sweeps  on,  grand 
and  terrible,  while  generation  after  generation  passes  away, 
successively  absorbed  in  one  mighty  vortex. 

Directly  Reid,  ceasing  to  refute  the  philosophy  of  Hume, 
began  to  construct  his  own  philosophy,  he  succumbed  to  the 
prevailing  method.  He  now  assures  us  that  all  reasoning  must 
be  from  first  principles,  and  that,  so  far  from  reasoning  to  those 
principles,  we  must  at  once  admit  them,  and  make  them  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  arguments.'-"     Having  admitted  them, 

'""  "All  reasoning  must  be  from  first  principles;  and  for  first  principles  no  other 
reason  can  be  given  but  this,  that,  by  tlio  constitution  of  our  nature,  we  are  iiiulor  a 
necessity  of  assenting  to  tliem."  lickrs  luquh ;/,  p.  140.  "All  reasoning  is  from 
principles."  ..."  Most  justly,  therefore,  do  such  principles  disdain  to  bo  tried  by 
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they  become  a  thread  to  guide  the  inqiurer  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  thought/-'  His  opponents  had  no  riglit  to  assume 
them,  but  he  might  do  so,  because  to  him  they  were  intui- 
tive.'^- Whoever  denied  them,  Vv-as  not  lit  to  be  reasoned 
with.*''^  Indeed,  to  investigate  them,  or  to  seek  to  analyze 
them,  was  wrong  as  well  as  foolish,  because  they  were  part  of 
the  constitution  of  things  ;  and  of  the  constitution  of  things 
no  account  could  be  given,  except  that  such  was  the  will  of 
God. '2^ 

As  Reid  obtained  his  first  principles  with  such  ease,  and  as 
he  carefully  protected  them  by  forbidding  any  attempt  to  re- 
solve them  into  simpler  elements,  he  was  under  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  multiply  them  almost  indeiinitely,  in  order  that,  by 
reasoning  from  them,  he  might  raise  a  complete  and  harmoni- 
ous system  cf  the  human  mind.  To  that  temptation  he  yielded 
with  a  readiness  which  is  truly  surprising,  when  we  remember 
how  he  reproached  his  op})oncnts  with  dcing  the  same  thing. 
Among  the  numerous  first  ])rinci[)les  which  he  assumes,  not 
only  as  unexplained,  but  as  inexplicable,  are  the  belief  in  Per- 
sonal Identity  ;'"  the  belief  in  the  External  World  ;'-"  the  be- 
lief in  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  ;'"  the  belief  in  the  Existence 
of  Life  in  Others  ;'"  the  belief  in  Testimony,'"'  also  in  the 
j)Ower  of  distinguishing  truth  from  error, '^"  and  even  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  face  and  voice  to  the  thoughts.'^'     Of  be- 

reason,  and  laugh  at  all  the  artillery  of  the  logician  when  it  is  directed  against  them." 
p.  372.  "All  knowledge  got  by  reasoning  must  be  built  upon  lirst  principles."  Jicid's 
Bs.mi/!^,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  '•  In  every  braucli  of  real  knowledge  there  nuist  be  lirst 
principles,  whose  truth  is  known  intuitively,  without  reasoning,  cither  ju-obable  or 
demonstrative.  They  arc  not  grounded  on  reasoning,  but  all  reasoning  is  grounded 
on  them."  p.  oOO. 

'-'  "  For,  when  any  system  is  grounded  upon  first  principles,  and  deduced  regu- 
larly from  them,  we  have  a  thread  to  lead  us  through  tlie  labyrinth."  lleiiTs  EssaijR, 
vol.  li.  p.  225. 

'"  "I  call  these  'first  principles,'  l)ccausc  they  appear  to  wfi  to  have  in  Ihem- 
eclvcs  an  intuitive  evidence  whieii  I  cannot  rcsint."     acid's  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  'Mh. 

"'  "If  any  man  should  think  fit  to  deny  tiiat  these  things  arc  qualities,  or  that 
they  require  any  suiiject,  /  have  /liin  to  c»J"j/  his  opiniou,  as  a  man  who  denies  first 
principles,  and  is  not  Jit  to  be  reasoned  vith.^'     Iicid's  Esaays,  vol.  i.  p.  oR. 

'■*  "No  other  account  can  be  given  of  ll'.o  constitution  of  things,  but  the  will  of 
Ilini  tliat  made  them."     Jicid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

'-'  Reid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  37,  31(i,  313;  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

'"  Jicids  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  115,  110,  288-299;  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

'"  Or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "our  licliif  of  the  continuance  of  the  Laws  of  nature." 
Jicids  Inr/wry,  pp.  426-435 ;  also  his  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  2CS. 

'■"  Jicid's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

'"  Jicids  Inquirii,  p.  4  22;  and  his  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

""  "  Anotiicr  first  principle  is,  '  That  the  natural  facnlties  by  which  we  distinguish 
truth  from  error  arc  not  fallacious.' "     Ilcids  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

"'  "  Another  first  principle  I  take  to  be,  '  That  certain  features  of  the  counte- 
nance, sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  tiic  body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and 
dispositions  of  mind.'"    Jieids  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.     Compare  his  Inquiry,  p.  410. 
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lief  generally,  he  asserts  that  there  are  many  principles,'^'  and 
he  regrets  that  any  one  should  have  rashly  attempted  to  explain 
them.'^^  Such  things  are  mysterious,  and  not  to  he  pried  into. 
We  have  also  other  faculties,  which,  heing  original  and  inde- 
composable, resist  all  inductive  treatment,  and  can  neither  he 
resolved  into  simpler  elements,  nor  referred  to  more  general 
laws.  To  this  class  Reid  assigns  Memory,'^*  Perception,'-^ 
Desire  of  Self-Approbation,'^'^  and  not  only  Instinct,  but  even 
Habit. '^^  Many  of  our  ideas,  such  as  those  concerning  Space 
and  Time,  are  equally  original  ;"2s  and  other  first  principles 
there  are  which  liave  not  been  enunciated,  but  from  which  we 
may  reason. '^^  They,  therefore,  are  the  major  premisses  of  the 
argument  ;  no  reason  having  yet  been  given  for  them,  they 
must  be  simple  ;  and  not  having  yet  been  explained,  they  are, 
of  course,  inexplicable.'^" 

All  this  is  arbitrary  enough.  Still,  in  justice  to  Rcid,  it 
must  be  said,  that  having  made  these  assumptions,  he  displayed 
remarkable  ability  in  arguing  from  them,  and  that,  in  attacking 
the  philosophy  of  his  time,  he  subjected  it  to  a  criticism  which 
has  been  extremely  serviceable.  His  lucidity,  his  dialectic 
skill,  and  the  racy  and  masculine  style  in  which  he  wrote,  made 
him  a  formidable  ojjponent,  and  secured  to  his  objections  a 
resj^ectful  hearing.  To  me,  however,  it  appears,  that  notwith- 
standing the  attempts,  first  of  M.  Cousin,  and  afterwards  of 
Sir  Wilham  Hamilton,  to  prop  up  his  declining  reputation,  his 

''^  "We  have  taken  notice  of  several  original  principles  of  belief  in  the  course 
of  tbis  inquiry;  and  when  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  examined,  ^ve  shall  find 
more,  which  have  uot  occurred  in  the  examination  of  the  five  senses."  acid's  Inquiry^ 
p.  471. 

'"  "And  if  no  philosopher  had  attempted  to  define  and  explain  belief,  some 
paradoxes  in  philosophy,  more  incredible  than  ever  were  brought  forth  by  the  most 
abject  superstition,  or  the  most  frantic  enthusiasm,  had  never  seen  the  light."  lieid's 
Inquiry,  p.  45. 

"*  licid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  329,  334;  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

"■'  liciiTsi  Fssuys,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  71,  303,  304. 

"°  Jicid's  Kisays,  vol.  ii.  p.  GO. 

"'  "I  see  no  reason  to  thinl<,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  assign  the  physical 
cause,  either  of  instinct,  or  of  the  power  of  habit.  Both  seem  to  be  parts  of  our 
original  constitution.  Their  end  and  use  is  evident ;  but  we  can  assign  no  cause  of 
them,  but  the  will  of  Ilim  who  made  us."     Jieid's  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 

'^°  "I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim  to  be  accounted 
simple  and  original,  tluui  those  of  space  and  tune."     JieiiFs  Essays,  vol.  i.  ]>.  354. 

'^'  "I  do  not  at  all  affirm  that  those  I  have  mentioned  are  all"  the  first  principles 
from  which  we  may  reason  concerning  contingent  truths.  Such  enumerations,  even 
when  made  after  much  reflection,  are  seldom  perfect."    Jicid's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

no  "  Why  sensation  should  compel  our  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  the 
thing,  memory  a  belief  of  its  past  existence,  Jind  imagination  no  belief  at  all,  I  belieic 
no  philosopher  ca7i  yivc  a  shadow  of  reason,  but  that  such  is  the  nature  of  tiiese  oper- 
ations. They  are  all  simple  and  original,  and  therefore  incxplieahle  acts  of  the  mind." 
Jieid's  Jnqniry,  p.  40.  "We  can  give  no  reason  why  the  retina  is,  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  the  only  one  on  which  pictures  made  by  the  ray,'!  of  light  cause  vision ;  and 
therefore  we  must  resolve  this  solely  into  a  laze  of  our  constitution."  p.  258. 
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philosophy,  as  an  independent  system,  is  untenable,  and  will 
not  live.  In  this  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  what  is  quite  cer- 
tain is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  as 
some  have  done,  that  he  adopted  the  inductive,  or,  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly called,  Baconian  method.  Bacon,  indeed,  would  have 
smiled  at  such  a  discipline,  assuming-  all  sorts  of  major  prem- 
isses, talcing  general  principles  for  granted  with  the  greatest 
recklessness,  and  reserving  his  skill  for  the  task  of  reasoning 
from  propositions  for  which  he  had  no  evidence,  except  that  on 
a  cursory,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  a  common-sense  inspection,  they 
appeared  to  be  true.''''  This  refusal  to  analyze  preconceived 
notions  comes  under  the  head  of  what  Bacon  stigmatized  as  the 
anticipatlo  naturm,  and  which  he  deemed  the  great  enemy  of 
knowledge,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  confidence  it  places  in 
the  spontaneous  and  uncorrected  conclusions  of  the  human  mind. 
AVhen,  therefore,  we  find  Ecid  holding  up  the  Baconian  jihi- 
losophy,  as  a  pattern  which  it  behoved  all  inquirers  to  follow  ]^^^ 
and  when  we,  moreover,  find  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  though  a 
somewhat  superficial  thinker,  was,  at  all  events,  a  careful  Avrit- 
er,  supposing  that  Reid  had  followed  it,''^  we  meet  with  fresh 

"'  la  a  recent  work  of  distinguished  merit,  an  instance  is  given  of  the  loose 
manner  i:i  wliich  he  took  for  granted  that  certain  phenomena  were  ultimate,  in  order 
that,  instead  of  analyzing  thom,  he  might  reason  from  them.  "  Dr.  Reid  has  no 
hesitation  in  classing  the  voluntary  command  of  our  organs,  that  is,  the  sequence  of 
feeling  and  action  implied  in  all  acts  of  will,  among  instincts.  The  power  of  lifting 
a  morsel  of  food  to  the  mouth,  is,  according  to  him,  an  instinctive  or  pre-established 
conjunction  of  the  wish  and  the  deed;  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  state  of  hunger, 
coupled  with  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associated,  through  a  primitive  link  of 
the  mental  constitution,  wiili  the  several  movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  mouth, 
concerned  ia  the  act  of  eating.  Tlih  nsxcrtlon  of  Dr.  JicicVs  mat/  be  siinplif  vict  by 
appealing  to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  human  beings  possess,  at  birth,  any  volun- 
tary command  of  their  linibs  whatsoever.  A  babe  of  two  months  old  cannot  use  its 
hands  in  obedience  to  its  desires.  The  infant  can  grasp  nothing,  hold  nothing,  can 
scarcely  fix  its  eyes  on  any  thing."  .  ..."  If  the  more  perfect  command  of  our 
voluntary  movements  implied  in  every  art  be  an  acquisition,  so  is  the  less  perfect 
command  of  these  movements  that  grows  upon  a  child  during  the  first  year  of  life." 
Bain  on  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  London,  1855,  pp.  21)2,  "",(3. 

"'  See  lieid's  Inqiiir;/,  pp.  -ISG,  410,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  works:  sec  also 
an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Gregorv,  in  Stewart's  Biographical  Memoirs, 
p.  432. 

'"  "The  idea  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  human  mind  on  a  plan  analogous 
to  that  which  had  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  physics  by  the  followers  of  Lord 
l?acon,  if  not  first  conceived  by  Dr.  Reid,  was,  at  lca«t,  first  carried  successfully  into 
execution  in  his  writings."  Slewarl\<i  Biographical  Memoirs,  p.  419.  "The  influence 
of  tlie  general  views  opiMied  in  the  Xovum  Organon,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
page  of  his  writings;  and,  indeed,  the  circumstance  by  which  they  are  so  strongly 
and  characteristically  distinguished,  is  that  they  exliibit  the  first  systematical  attempt 
to  exemplify,  in  the  study  of  human  nature,  the  same  plan  of  investigation  which 
conducted  Newton  to  the  properties  of  light,  and  to  the  law  of  gravitation."  p.  421. 
From  this  passage  one  might  hazard  a  supposition  that  Dugald  Stewart  did  not 
understand  H.acou  much  better  than  he  did  Aristotle  or  Kant.  Of  the  two  last  most 
profound  thinkers,  he  certainly  knew  little  or  nothing,  except  what  he  gathered 
■ccondhand.     Consequently,  he  underrates  them. 
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proof  of  how  difficult  it  was  for  Scotchmen  of  the  last  age  to 
imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  logic,  since  they  believed  that 
a  system  which  flagrantly  violated  its  rules,  had  been  framed  in 
strict  accordance  with  them. 

Leaving  mental  philosophy,  I  now  come  to  physical  science, 
in  which,  if  any  where,  we  might  expect  that  the  inductive 
plan  would  predominate,  and  would  triumph  over  the  opposite, 
or  deductive,  one.  How  far  this  was  the  case,  I  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain,  by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  discover- 
ies which  have  been  made  by  Scotchmen  concerning  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world.  And,  as  my  object  is  merely  to  indicate 
the  turn  and  character  of  the  Scotch  mind,  I  shall  avoid  all 
details  respecting  the  practical  effects  of  those  discoveries,  and 
shall  confine  myself  to  such  a  narration  as  will  exhibit  their 
purely  scientific  aspect,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
•what  additions  were  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  in  what  way  the  additions  were  made.  The  char- 
acter of  each  discovery,  and  its  process,  will  be  stated,  but 
nothing  more.  Neither  here,  nor  in  any  part  of  this  Introduc- 
tion, do  I  pretend  to  investigate  questions  of  practical  utility, 
or  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
the  arts  of  life.  That  I  shall  do  in  the  body  of  the  work  itself, 
where  I  hope  to  explain  a  number  of  minute  social  events, 
many  of  which  are  regarded  as  isolated,  if  not  incongruous.  For 
the  present,  I  solely  aim  at  those  broad  principles,  which,  by 
marking  out  the  epochs  of  thought,  underlie  the  whole  iabric 
of  society,  and  which  must  be  clearly  apprehended  before  his- 
tory can  cease  to  be  a  mere  empirical  assemblage  of  facts,  of 
which  the  scientific  basis  being  unsettled,  the  true  order  and 
coherence  must  be  unknown. 

Among  the  sciences  which  concern  the  inorganic  world,  the 
laws  of  heat  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  connected  with  geology,  being  intimately  allied,  and, 
indeed,  necessarily  bound  up,  with  every  speculation  respecting 
the  changes  and  present  condition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth- 
On  the  other  hand,  they  touch  the  great  questions  of  life,  both 
animal  and  vegetable  ;  they  have  to  do  with  the  theory  of  spe- 
cies, and  of  race  ;  they  modify  soil,  food,  and  organization ; 
and  to  them  we  must  look  for  valuable  help  towards  solving 
those  great  problems  in  bioL^gy,  wliich,  of  late  years,  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  boldest  and  most  advanced 
philosophers. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  branching  into  five  fundamental  divisions.  These  are  : 
latent  heat  ;  specific  heat  ;  the  conduction  of  heat ;  the  radia- 
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tion  of  heat  ;  and,  finally,  the  imdulatoiy  theory  of  heat  ;  by 
■which  last,  avc  arc  gradually  discarding  our  old  material  views, 
and  arc  accustoming  ourselves  to  look  upon  heat  as  simply  one 
of  the  forms  cf  force,  all  of  which,  such  as  light,  electricity, 
magnetism,  motion,  gravitation,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  con- 
stantly assuming  each  other's  shape,  but,  in  their  total  amount, 
are  incapable  cither  of  increase  or  diminution.''''  This  grand 
conception,  which  is  now  placing  the  indestructibility  of  force 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  has  an 
importance  far  above  its  scientific  value,  considerable  as  that 
undoubtedly  is.  For,  by  teaching  us,  that  nothing  perishes, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  slightest  movement  of  the  smallest 
body,  in  the  remotest  region,  produces  results  which  are  j^er- 
petual,  which  diffuse  themselves  through  all  space,  and  which, 
though  they  may  be  metamorphosed,  cannot  be  destroyed,  it, 
impresses  us  with  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the  regular  and  com- 
pulsory march  of  physical  afi:airs,  as  must  eventually  influence 
other  and  higher  departments  of  inquiry.  Our  habits  of  thought 
are  so  connected  and  interwoven,  that  notions  of  law  and  of  the 
necessary  concatenation  of  things,  can  never  be  introduced  into 
one  field  of  speculation,  without  affecting  other  fields  which  lie 
contiguous  to  it.  VN'hcn,  therefore,  the  modern  doctrine  of 
conservation  of  force, '*^  becomes  firmly  coupled  with  the  older 

"*  The  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  force  has  been  applied  to  the  law  of 
gravitation  by  Professor  Faraday,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Conservatiim  of  Force, 
1857  ;  an  essay  full  of  thought  and  power,  and  which  should  be  caroi'uUy  studied  by 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  the  direction  wiiich  the  highest  speculations  of 
physical  science  are  now  taking.  I  will  quote  only  one  passage  from  the  opening, 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  general  scope,  irrespective  of  the  more  special  ques- 
tion of  gravitation.  "  Tiie  progress  of  the  strict  science  of  modern  times  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  produce  the  conviction  tiiat  force  can  neither  be  created  nor  de- 
stroyed ;  and  to  render  daily  more  manifest  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth 
in  experimental  research."  ..."  Agreeing  with  those  who  admit  the  conservation 
of  force  to  be  a  principle  in  ])hysics,  as  large  and  sure  as  that  of  the  indestructibility 
of  matter,  or  the  invariability  of  gravity,  I  think  that  no  i)articular  idea  of  force  has 
a  right  to  unlimited  or  unqualificil  acceptance,  that  does  not  include  assent  to  it." 

'**  As  an  illustration  of  tiiis  doctrine,  I  rannot  do  better  than  tiiiote  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  clearly  reasoned  booljs  which  has  been 
■written  in  this  century  by  an  Kngiish  physicist:  "  Wave  your  hand;  the  motion 
which  has  apparently  ceased,  is  taken  up  l)y  the  air,  from  the  air  by  the  walls  of  the 
room,  &e.,  and  so  by  direct  and  reacting  waves,  continually  comminuted,  but  never 
destroyed.  It  is  true  tliat,  at  a  certain  point,  we  lose  all  means  of  detecting  the 
motion,  from  its  minute  subdivision,  which  defies  our  most  delicate  means  of  appre- 
ciation, but  we  can  indefinitely  extend  our  power  of  detecting  it  accordingly  as  we 
confine  its  direction,  or  increase  the  delicacy  of  our  examination.  Thus,  if  the  hand 
be  moved  in  unconfined  air,  the  motion  of  the  air  would  not  be  sensible  to  a  person 
at  a  few  feet  distance  ;  but  if  a  piston  of  the  same  extent  of  surface  as  the  hand  be 
moved  with  the  same  rapidity  in  a  tube,  the  blast  of  air  may  be  distinctly  felt  at 
peveral  yards  distance.  There  is  no  greater  absolute  amount  of  motion  in  the  air  m 
the  second  than  in  the  first  case,  but  its  direction  is  restrained,  so  as  to  make  its 
means  of  detection  more  facile.     By  carrying  on  this  restraint,  as  in  the  air-gun,  wc 
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doctrine  of  conservation  of  matter,  we  may  rest  assured,  tliat 
the  human  mind  will  not  stop  there,  hut  will  extend  to  the 
study  of  Man,  inferences  analogous  to  those  already  admitted 
in  the  study  of  Nature.  Having  once  recognized  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  material  universe,  at  any  one  moment,  is  simply 
the  result  of  every  thing  which  has  happened  at  all  preceding 
moments,  and  that  the  most  trivial  disturbance  would  so  violate 
the  general  scheme,  as  to  render  anarchy  inevitable,  and  that, 
to  sever  from  the  total  mass  even  the  minutest  fragment,  would, 
by  dislocating  the  structure,  bury  the  whole  in  one  common 
ruin,  we,  thus  admitting  the  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ent parts,  and  discerning,  too,  in  the  very  beauty  and  complete- 
ness of  the  design,  the  best  proof  that  it  has  never  been  tam- 
pered with  by  the  Divine  Architect  who  called  it  into  being,  in 
whose  Omniscience  both  the  plan,  and  the  issue  of  the  plan, 
resided  with  such  clearness  and  imerring  certainty,  that  not  a 
stone  in  that  superb  and  symmetrical  edifice  has  been  touched 
since  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  was  laid,  are,  by  ascending 
to  this  pitch  and  elevation  of  thought,  most  assuredly  advancing 
towards  that  far  higher  step,  which  it  will  remain  for  our  pos- 
terity to  take,  and  which  Vvill  raise  their  view  to  so  commanding 
a  height,  as  to  insure  the  utter  rejection  of  those  old  and  emi- 
nently irreligious  dogmas  of  supernatural  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  life,  which  superstition  has  invented,  and  ignorance 
has  bequeathed,  and  the  present  acceptance  of  which  betokens 
the  yet  early  condition  of  our  knowledge,  the  penury  of  our 
intellectual  resources,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudices  in 
vdiich  we  are  still  immersed. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  physical  doctrine  of  inde- 
structibility applied  to  force  as  well  as  to  matter,  should  be 
essentially  a  creation  of  the  present  century,  notwithstanding  a 
few  allusions  made  to  it  by  some  earlier  thinkers,  all  of  whom, 
however,  groped  vaguely,  and  without  general  purpose.  No  jire- 
ceding  age  was  bold  enough  to  embrace  so  magnificent  a  view 

get  a  power  of  detecting  the  motion,  and  of  moving  other  bodies  at  far  greater 
distances.  TIic  puff  of  air  which  would  in  the  air-gun  project  a  bullet  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  if  allowed  to  escape  without  its  direction  being  restrained,  as  by  the  bursting 
of  a  bladder,  would  not  be  perceptible  at  a  yard  distance,  though  the  same  absolute 
amount  of  motion  be  impressed  on  the  surrounding  air."  Grovels  Correlation  of 
Phyxiccd  Forces,  London,  1855,  pp.  24,  25.  In  a  work  now  issuing  from  the  press, 
and  still  unlinishcd,  it  is  suggested,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  Persistence 
of  Force  would  be  a  more  accurate  expression  than  Conservation  of  Force.  Sec 
Mr,  Herbert  Spencer's  First  Principles,  I.oiulon,  1861,  p.  251.  The  title  of  this  book 
gives  an  iuadcciuate  notion  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  and 
of  the  reach  and  subtlety  of  thought;  v.hich  characterize  it.  Though  some  of  the 
generalizations  appear  to  me  rather  premature,  no  well-instructed  and  disciplined 
iatcllect  can  consider  them  without  admiration  of  the  remarkable  powers  displayed 
by  their  author. 

Vol.  11.-25 
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as  a  whole,  nor  had  any  preceding  philosophers  Bufficient  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  to  enable  them  to  defend  fiuch  a  con- 
ception, even  had  they  desired  to  entertain  it.  Thus,  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  it  is  evident,  that  while  heat  was  believed 
to  be  material,  it  could  not  be  conceived  as  a  force,  and,  there- 
fore, no  one  could  grasp  the  theory  of  its  metamorphosis  into 
other  forces  ;  though  there  are  passages  in  Bacon  which  prove 
that  he  wished  to  identify  it  with  motion.  It  was  first  neces- 
sary to  abstract  heat  into  a  mere  property  or  affection  of  matter, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  doing  this  until  heat  was  better 
understood  in  its  immediate  antecedents,  that  is,  until,  by  the 
aid  of  mathematics,  its  proximate  laws  had  been  generalized. 
But,  with  the  single  exception  of  Newton,  whose  efforts,  not- 
withstanding his  gigantic  powers,  were,  on  this  subject,  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  decided  leaning  to- 
wards the  material  theory,  no  one  attempted  to  unravel  the 
mathematical  laws  of  heat  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Lambert  and  Black  began  the  career  which  Pro- 
vost and  Fourier  followed  up.  The  mind,  having  been  so  slow 
in  mastering  the  preliminaries  and  outworks  of  the  inquiry,  was 
not  ripe  for  the  far  more  difficult  enterprise  of  idealizing  heat 
itself,  and  bo  abstracting  it,  as  to  strip  it  of  its  material  attri- 
butes, and  leave  to  it  nothing  but  the  speculative  notion  of  an 
immaterial  force. 

From  these  considerations,  which  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  value  of  what  was  done  in  Scot- 
land, it  will  be  seen  how  essential  it  was  that  the  laws  of  the 
movement  of  heat  should  be  studied  before  its  nature  was  in- 
vestigated, and  before  the  emission  theory  could  be  bo  seriously 
attacked  as  to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  that  great  doctrine  of 
the  indestructibility  of  force,  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  our  habits  of  thought,  and  to  give  to 
future  speculations  a  basis  infinitely  wider  than  any  previously 
known.  In  regard  to  the  movements  of  heat,  we  owe  the  laws 
of  conduction  and  of  radiation  chiefly  to  France  and  Geneva, 
while  the  laws  of  specific  heat,  and  those  of  latent  heat,  were 
discovered  in  Scotland.  The  doctrine  of  Bpecitic  heat,  though 
interesting,  has  not  that  scientific  importance  wliich  belongs  to 
the  other  departments  of  this  great  Bubject  ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  latent  heat  is  extremely  curious,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  analogies  it  suggests  with  various  branches 
of  physical  inquiry. 

What  is  termed  latent  heat,  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
manner.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  heat,  a  Bolid 
passes  into  a  liquid,  as  ice,  for  instance,  into  water,  the  convcr- 
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sion  occupies  a  longer  time  than  could  be  explained  by  any 
theory  which  had  been  propounded  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Neither  was  it  possible  to  explain  how  it 
is,  that  ice  never  rises  above  the  temperature  of  32°  until  it  is 
actually  melted,  no  matter  w^hat  the  heat  of  the  adjacent  bodies 
may  be.  There  were  no  means  of  accounting  for  these  circum- 
stances, and  though  practical  men,  being  familiar  with  them, 
did  not  wonder  at  them,  they  caused  great  astonishment  among 
thinkers,  who  were  accustomed  to  analj^ze  events,  and  to  seek  a 
reason  for  common  and  every-day  occurrences. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Black, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, turned  his  attention  to  this  subject."^  He  struck  out  a 
theory  which,  being  eminently  original,  was  violently  attacked, 
but  is  now  generally  admitted.  With  a  boldness  and  reach  of 
thought  not  often  equalled,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
whenever  a  body  loses  some  of  its  consistence,  as  in  the  case  of 
ice  becoming  water,  or  water  becoming  steam,  such  body  re- 
ceives an  amount  of  heat  which  our  senses,  though  aided  by 
the  most  delicate  thermometer,  can  never  detect.  For,  this 
heat  is  absorbed  ;  we  lose  all  sight  of  it,  and  it  produces  no 
palpable  effect  on  the  material  world,  but  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  hidden  property.  Black,  therefore,  called  it  latent  heat,  be- 
cause, though  we  conceive  it  as  an  idea,  we  cannot  trace  it  as  a 
fact.  The  body  is,  properly  speaking,  hotter  ;  and  yet  its  tem- 
perature does  not  rise.  Directly,  however,  the  foregoing  pro- 
cess is  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  directly  the  steam  is  condensed 
into  water,  or  the  water  hardened  into  ice,  the  heat  returns  into 
the  world  of  sense  ;  it  ceases  to  be  latent,  and  communicateE 
itself  to  the  surrounding  objects.  No  new  heat  has  been  cre- 
ated ;  it  has,  indeed,  appeared  and  disappeared,  so  far  as  our 
senses  are  concerned  ;  but  our  senses  were  deceived,  since  there 
has,  in  truth,  been  neither  addition  nor  diminution. ^^^     That 

"' He  was  appointed  profos,-or  io  IToG;  and  "it  was  during  his  residence  in 
Glasgow,  between  the  years  1759  and  17G3,  that  he  brought  to  maturity  those  spec- 
ulations concerning  tho  combination  of  heat  with  matter,  which  had  frequently 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  thoughts."  Tliomsons  History  of  Chaiiislrt/,  vol.  i.  pp. 
319,  320. 

"''Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  yo\.  i.  pp.  116,  117;  and  in  various  places. 
Dr.  Robison,  the  editor  of  these  Lectures,  says,  p.  513,  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  his  doctrines  of  latent  heat.  The  experience  of  more  than  a  century  had 
made  us  consider  the  tliermonieter  as  a  sure  and  an  accurate  indicator  of  h.eat,  and 
of  all  its  variations.  We  had  learned  to  distrust  all  others.  Yet,  in  the  liquefaction 
and  vaporization  of  bodies,  we  had  proofs  uncontrovertible  of  the  entrance  of  heat 
into  the  bodies.  And  we  could,  by  suitable  processes,  get  it  out  of  them  again. 
Dr.  Black  said  that  it  was  concealed  in  thorn, — latct, — it  was  as  much  concealed  as 
carbonic  acid  is  in  marble,  or  water  in  zeolite, — it  was  concealed  till  Dr.  Black 
detected  it.     lie  called  it  Latent  Heat.     He  did  not  mean  by  this  term  that  it  was  a 
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this  remarlcablc  theory  paved  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
indestructibility  of  force,  will  he  obvious  to  whoever  has  exam- 
ined the  manner  in  which,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
scientific  conceptions  arc  generated.  The  process  is  always  so 
slow  that  no  single  discovery  has  ever  been  made,  except  by  the 
united  labours  of  several  successive  generations.  In  estimat- 
ing, therefore,  what  each  man  has  done,  we  nmst  judge  liim, 
not  by  the  errors  he  commits,  but  by  the  truths  he  propounds. 
Most  of  his  errors  are  not  really  his  own.  He  inherits  them 
from  his  predecessors,  and  if  he  throws  some  of  them  off,  wo 
should  be  grateful,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied  that  he  has  not 
rejected  all.  Black,  no  doubt,  fell  into  the  error  of  regarding 
heat  as  a  material  substance,  which  obeys  the  laws  of  chemical 
composition.'''*  But  this  was  merely  an  hypothesis,  which  was 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  with  vvdnch  the  existing  state  of  thought 
forced  him  to  encumber  his  theory.  He  inherited  the  hypothe- 
sis, and  could  not  get  rid  of  his  troublesome  jjossession.  •  The 
real  service  which  he  rendered  is,  that  in  spite  of  that  hypothe- 
sis, which  clung  to  him  to  the  last,  he,  far  more  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  contributed  towards  the  great  conception  of 
idealizing  heat,  and  thus  enabled  his  successors  to  admit  it  into 
the  class  of  immaterial  and  supersensual  forces.  Once  admitted 
into  that  class,  the  list  of  forces  became  complete  ;  and  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  apjoly  to  the  v/hole  body  of  force  the  same 
notion  of  indestructibility,  which  had  previously  been  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  matter.  But  it  was  hardly  possible  to  effect 
this  object,  while  heat  stood,  as  it  Avere,  midway  between  force 
and  matter,  yielding  opposite  results  to  different  senses  ;  amen- 
able to  the  touch,  but  invisible  to  the  eye.  What  was  wantin  ;. 
was  to  remove  it  altogether  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sens.. , 
and  to  admit  that,  though  we  experience  its  effects,  we  can 
only  conceive  its  existence.  Towards  accomplishing  this,  Black 
took  a  prodigious  stride.  Unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  remote 
tendency  of  his  own  labours,  he  undermined  that  doctrine  of 
material  heat,  which  he  seemed  to  support.  For,  by  his  advo- 
cacy of  latent  heat,  he  taught  that  its  movements  constantly 
baflie,  not  only  some  of  our  senses,  but  all  of  them  ;   and  that, 

difTcrcnt  kind  of  heat  from  the  heat  wliich  expanded  bodies,  but  merely  that  it  w.aa 
concealed  from  our  sense  of  heat,  and  from  the  thermometer."  Sec  also  p.  xxxvii. : 
"  Philosophers  had  long  been  accu.stomed  to  consider  the  ihermomcter  as  the  surest 
means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  heat  or  lire  in  bodies,  and  they  distrusted  all 
other.'?." 

"'  "Fluidity  i.s  the  consequence  of  a  certain  combination  of  calorific  matter  with 
the  substance  of  solid  bodies,"  &c.  Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  1 :).').  Compare  p.  I'JJ, 
and  the  remarks  in  Turners  Clicmistrji,  18'17,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  on  Black's  vic\v.^  of  the 
"  chemical  combination"  of  heat.  Among  the  backward  chemists,  we  still  find  traces 
of  the  idea  of  heat  obeying  chemical  laws. 
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wMle  our  feelings  make  us  believe  that  heat  is  lost,  our  intel- 
lect makes  us  believe  that  it  is  not  lost.  Here,  we  have  appar- 
ent destructibility,  and  real  indestructibility.  To  assert  that 
a  body  received  heat  without  its  temperature  rising,  was  to 
make  the  understandhig  correct  the  touch,  and  defy  its  dictates. 
It  was  a  bold  and  beautiful  paradox,  which  required  courage  as 
well  as  insight  to  broach,  and  the  reception  of  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  human  mind,  because  it  was  an  immense  step 
towards  idealizing  matter  into  force.  Some,  indeed,  have  spoken 
of  invisible  matter  ;  but  that  is  a  contradiction  in  term^:,  which 
will  never  be  admitted  as  long  as  the  forms  of  speech  remain 
unchanged.  Nothing  can  be  invisible  except  force,  mind,  and 
the  Supremo  Cause  of  aU.  We  must,  therefore,  ascribe  to 
Black  the  signal  merit,  that  he  first,  in  the  study  of  heat,  im- 
peached the  authority  of  the  senses,  and  thereby  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  every  thing  which  was  afterwards  done.  Besides  the 
relation  which  his  discovery  bears  to  the  indestructibility  of 
force,  it  is  also  connected  with  one  of  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ments effected  by  this  generation  in  inorganic  physics  ;  namely, 
the  establishment  of  the  identity  of  light  and  heat.  To  the 
senses,  light  and  heat,  though  in  some  respects  similar,  are  in 
most  respects  dissimilar.  Light,  for  instance,  affects  the  eye, 
and  not  the  touch.  Heat  affects  the  touch,  but,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  does  not  affect  the  eye.  The  caj)ital  difference, 
however,  between  them  is,  tliat  heat,  unlike  light,  possesses  the 
property  of  temperature ;  and  this  property  is  so  characteristic, 
that,  until  our  understandings  are  invigorated  by  science,  we 
cannot  conceive  heat  separated  from  temperature,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  confuse  one  v\ith  the  other.  Directl}',  however,  men 
began  to  adopt  the  method  followed  by  Black,  and  wore  re- 
solved to  consider  heat  as  supersensual,  they  entered  the  road 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  light  and  heat  being  merely  dif- 
ferent developments  of  the  same  force.  Ignoring  the  effects  of 
heat  on  themselves,  or  on  any  part  of  the  creation,  which  Avas 
capable  of  feeling  its  temperature,  and  would  therefore  be  de- 
ceived by  it,  nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  study  its 
effects  on  the  inanimate  world.  Then,  all  was  revealed.  The 
career  of  discovery  was  fairly  opened  ;  and  analogies  between 
light  and  heat,  which  even  the  boldest  imagination  had  hardly 
suspected,  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  To  the  reflection  of 
heat,  which  had  been  formerly  known,  were  now  added,  the  re- 
fraction of  heat,  its  double  refraction,  its  polarization,  its  depo- 
larization, its  circular  polarization,  the  interference  of  its  rays, 
and  their  retardation  ;  while,  what  is  more  remarkable  than  all, 
the  march  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points  was  so  swift,  that 
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before  the  year  1836  had  come  to  a  close,  the  chain  of  cvidenco 
was  completed  hy  the  empirical  investigations  of  Forbes  and 
Melloni,  they  themselves  little  witting  that  every  thing  which 
they  accomplished  Avas  prepared  before  they  were  born,  that 
they  were  but  the  servants  and  followers  of  him  who  indicated 
the  path  in  which  they  trod,  and  that  their  experiments,  inge- 
nious as  they  were,  and  full  of  resource,  were  f>in]i:)ly  Ihe  direct 
practical  consequence  of  one  of  those  magnificent  ideas  which 
Scotland  has  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  the  memory  of  which 
is  almost  enough  so  to  bribe  the  judgment,  as  to  tempt  us  to 
forget,  that,  Avhilo  the  leading  intellects  of  the  nation  were 
engaged  in  such  lofty  pursuits,  the  nation  itself,  untouched  by 
them,  passed  them  over  with  cold  and  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence, being  steeped  in  that  deadening  superstition,  which  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  sort  of  reason,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

By  thus  considering  the  descent  and  relationship  of  scientific 
conceptions,  we  can  alone  understand  what  we  really  owe  to 
Black's  discoveiy  of  latent  heat.  In  regard  to  the  method  of 
the  discovery,  little  need  be  said,  since  every  student  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy  must  sec  that  the  discovery  was  of  a  kind 
for  which  none  of  the  maxims  of  that  system  had  provided.  As 
latent  heat  escapes  the  senses,  it  could  not  obey  the  rules  of  a 
philosophy  which  grounds  all  truths  on  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  subject  of  the  inquiry  being  supersensual,  there 
was  no  scope  for  what  Bacon  called  crucial  experiments  and 
separations  of  nature.  Tlic  truth  was  in  the  idea  ;  experiments, 
therefore,  might  illustrate  it,  might  bring  it  up  to  the  surface, 
and  so  enable  men  to  grasp  it,  but  could  not  prove  it.  And 
this,  which  appears  on  the  very  face  of  the  discovery,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  express  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomson,  who  knew 
Black,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils. 
Wc  arc  assured  by  this  unin)peachable  witness,  that  Black, 
about  the  year  1759,  began  to  speculate  concerning  heat  ;  that 
the  result  of  those  speculations  was  tho  theory  cf  latent  heat ; 
that  he  publicly  taught  that  theory  in  the  year  1761  ;  but  that 
the  experiments  which  were  necessary  to  convince  the  world 
of  it  were  not  made  till  1764,''"  though,  a:i  1  need  hardly  add, 

"'  "So  much  v.-as  he  convinced  of  thi?,  tliat  he  tauj;ht  llic  doctrine  in  hi.s lectures 
in  1701,  before  he  lirid  made  a  single  cxpi-iinicnt  on  tlie  subject."  .  .  .  "The 
rcqui:site  experiments  were  first  attempted  by  Dr.  iJlaclc  in  1701."  TkoniKOji's  Ilidory 
of  C'lteinixtry,  vol.  i.  p.  32-1.  Sec  aUo  i)p.  Sl'J,  «-() ;  and  on  the  history  of  the  idea  in 
Black's  mind  as  early  as  tlic  year  n.'ii,  sec  llie  interesting  extracts  from  his  notc- 
boolw  in  Robison'.s  appendix  to  Black's  Lccturcn,  vol.  i.  pp.  525,  .020. 

The  Btatemcnt  by  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  tho  completion,  or  last  stage,  of  the 
discovery,  namely  the  vaporifio  combination  of  heat.     But  from  a  letter  which  Black 
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according  to  the  inductive  method,  it  was  a  broach  of  all  the 
rules  of  philosophy  to  be  satisfied  with  the  theory  three  years 
before  the  experiments  were  made,  and  it  was  a  still  greater 
breach,  not  only  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  but  to  have  openly 
promulgated  it  as  an  original  and  unquestionable  truth,  wliicli 
explained,  in  a  now  manner,  the  economy  of  the  material 
world. 

The  intellect  of  Black  belonged  to  a  class,  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  almost  universal  in  Scotland,  but  was 
hardly  to  bo  found  in  England,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  are  compelled  to  call  deductive,  though  fully  admitting 
that  even  the  most  deductive  minds  have  in  them  a  large  amount 
of  induction,  since,  indeed,  without  induction,  the  common 
business  of  life  could  not  be  carried  on.  But  for  the  purposes 
of  scientific  classification,  we  may  say,  that  a  man  or  an  age  is 
deductive,  when  the  favourite  process  is  reasoning  from  prin- 
ciples instead  of  reasoning  to  them,  and  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  underrate  the  value  of  specific  experience.  That  this 
was  the  case  with  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  latent  heat,  wo 
have  seen,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  discovery,  and  from  the 
decisive  testimony  of  his  friend  and  pupil.  And  a  further  con- 
firmation may  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  having  once 
propounded  his  great  idea,  he^  instead  of  instituting  a  long  series 
of  laborious  experiments  by  which  it  might  be  verified  in  its 
different  branches,  preferred  reasoning  from  it  according  to  the 
general  maxims  of  dialectic  ;  pushing  it  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences, rather  than  tracking  it  into  regions  where  the  senses 
might  either  confirm  or  refute  it.'^"  By  following  this  process 
of  thought,  he  was  led  to  some  beautiful  speculations,  which  arc 
so  remote  from  experience,  that  even  now,  with  all  the  additional 
resources  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  true 
or  false.  Of  this  kind  were  his  views  respecting  the  causes  of 
the   preservation  of  man,  whose  existence  would,  he  thought, 


v/rote  to  "Watt  in  1780  {Muh-Jtcairn  Life,  of  Wait,  London,  1850,  p.  SOS),  it  appears 
that  Tlioinson  has  even  nnderstated  the  question,  and  that  Bhiclc,  int^tead  of  first 
teaching  liis  tlieory  in  1761,  taught  it  three  yeaiw  earlier,  that  is,  six  years  before  the 
decisive  experiments  were  made.  "  I  began,"  writes  Black',  "  to  give  the  doctrine  of 
latent  heat  in  my  lectures  at  Glasgow  in  the  winter  1757-58,  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
first  winter  of  my  lecturing  there;  or  if  I  did  not  give  it  that  winter,  I  certainly 
gave  it  in  the  1758-5'.)  ;  and  I  have  delivered  it  every  year  since  that  time  in  my 
winter  lectures,  which  I  continued  to  give  at  Glasgow  until  winter  1T0G-G7,  when  I 
began  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh." 

''"  And  ho  distinctly  states  that,  oven  in  other  matters,  when  ho  did  make  experi- 
ments, their  object  was  to  confirm  theory,  and  not  to  suggest  it.  Thus,  to  give  one 
of  many  instances,  in  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  j).  o51,  ho  says,  respecting  salts,  "When 
we  examine  the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  by  an  experiment,  ive  have  tho  pleasure  to 
find  fads  agree  exactly  with  the  theory^ 
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"be  endangered,  except  for  the  power  wliich  lioat  possesses  of 
lying  latent  and  unobserved.  Tims,  for  example,  wlien  a  long 
and.  severe  winter  was  followed  by  sudden  warmth,  it  appeared  s 
natural  that  the  ice  and  snow  should  melt  with  corresponding 
suddenness  ;  and  if  this  were  to  happen,  the  result  would  be 
such  terrible  inundations,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for 
man  to  escape  from  their  ravages.  Even  if  ho  escaped,  his 
works,  that  is,  the  material  products  of  his  civilization,  would 
perish.  From  this  catastrophe,  nothing  saves  him  but  the 
latent  power  of  heat.  Owing  to  this  power,  directly  the  ice  and 
snow  begin  to  melt  at  their  surllice,  the  heat  enters  their  struc- 
ture, Avhere  a  large  part  of  it  remains  in  abeyance,  and  thus 
losing  much  of  its  power,  the  process  of  liquefaction  is  arrested. 
This  dreadful  agent  is  lulled,  and  becomes  dormant.  It  is 
weakened  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  and  is  laid  up,  as  in  a  store- 
house, from  which  it  can  afterwards  emerge  gradually,  and  with 
safety  to  the  human  species.'^' 

In  this  way,  as  summer  advances,  a  vast  magazine  of  heat 
is  accumulated,  and  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of  water,  where  it 
can  do  man  no  injury,  since,  indeed,  liis  senseG  arc  unable  to 
feel  it.  There  the  heat  remains  buried,  until,  in  the  rotation 
of  the  seasons,  winter  returns,  and  the  waters  arc  congealed  into 
ice.  In  the  process  of  congelation,  the  treasury  of  heat,  which 
had  been  hidden  all  the  summer,  reappears  ;  it  ceases  to  be 
latent ;  and  now,  for  the  fnst  time,  striking  the  senses  of  man, 
it  tempers,  in  his  behalf,  the  severity  of  winter.  The  faster  the 
water  freezes,  the  faster  the  heat  is  disengaged  ;  so  that,  by 
virtue  of  this  great  law  of  n^ituro,  cold  actually  generates 
warmth,  and  the  inclemency  of  every  season,  though  it  cannot 
be  hindered,  is  softened  in  proportion  as  the  inclemency  is  more 
threatening.'^* 

"*  Sec  a  f^ood  summary  of  lliis  idea  in  Blade's  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p. 
lis.  Contrasting^  liis  theory  of  licat  with  that  ])i-cviously  received,  In;  says,  "But, 
v.cro  tlie  ice  ami  snow  to  melt  as  Enddcnly  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  wore  tlio 
former  opinion  of  tlie  action  of  lieat  in  niehinjc  tl)em  well  founded,  the  torrents  and 
inundations  would  be  incomi)arably  more  irrei-istihle  and  dreadful.  They  would  tear 
np  and  sweep  away  every  liiinp,  and  that  fo  suddenly,  that  mankind  should  liavo 
great  difliculty  to  escape  Irom  their  ravage.V 

'"  "  I)r.  lilack  quickly  perceived  th.c  vast  importance  of  this  discovery;  and  took 
a  pleasure  in  layinir  before  his  students  a  view  of  the  extensive  and  beneficial  efiecLs 
of  this  habitude  of  heat  in  the  economy  of  nature.  He  made  them  remark  how,  by 
thia  means,  there  was  accumidatcd,  durinj;  the  .'.urtuuer  season,  a  vast  mafrazinc  of 
heat,  which,  by  gradually  emerging,  during  congi'lation,  from  the  water  which 
covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  serves  to  temper  the  deadly  cold  of  winter.  Were  it 
not  for  this  <|uantity  of  heat,  amounting  to  1-15  degrees,  which  emerges  from  every 
particle  of  water  as  it  freezes,  and  which  diffuses  itself  through  the  atmosphere,  the 
Eun  woidd  no  sooner  go  a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  than  wc  should 
feci  all  the  horrors  of  winter."  Ilobison's  Preface  to  BlacVs  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxviii. 
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Thus,  again,  inasmuch  as  heat  becomes  latent,  and  flies 
from  the  senses,  not  only  when  ice  is  passing  into  water,  hut 
also  when  water  is  j^assing  into  steam,  we  find  in  this  latter 
circumstance,  one  of  the  reasons  why  man  and  other  animals 
can  live  in  the  tropics,  which,  hut  for  this,  would  bo  deserted. 
They  are  constantly  suffering  from  the  heat  which  is  collected 
in  their  bodies,  and  which,  considered  by  itself,  is  enough  to 
destroy  them.  But  this  heat  causes  thirst,  and  they  conse- 
quently svv'allow  great  c|uantities  of  fluid,  much  of  which 
exudes  through  the  j)ores  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
And  as,  according  to  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  vapour  cannot 
be  produced  without  a  vast  amount  of  heat  being  buried  within 
it,  such  vapour  absorbs  and  carries  off  from  Iho  body,  that 
which,  if  left  in  the  system,  would  prove  fatal.  To  this  we 
must  add,  that,  in  the  tropics,  the  evaporation  of  water  is 
necessarily  rapid,  and  the  vapour  which  is  thus  produced,  be- 
comes another  storehouse  of  heat,  and  a  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
removed  from  the  earth,  and  prevented  from  unduly  interfering 
with  the  economy  of  life.^^^ 

From  these  and  many  other  arguments,  all  of  which  were 
BO  essentially  speculative,  and  dealt  with  such  hidden  processes 
of  nature,  that  even  now  we  are  not  justified  either  in  confi- 
dently admitting  them  or  in  positively  denying  them,  Black 

'■■'  As  I  am  y,Titing  an  account  of  Black's  vicwp,  and  not  a  criticism  of  them,  I 
ehall  give  them,  without  couiUKjut,  in  his  own  words,  and  In  tlic  words  of  one  of  Ids 
pupils.  "  Here  we  can  also  trace  another  magnificent  train  of  changes,  which  are 
nicely  accommodated  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  In  the  equatorial 
regions,  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun  is  prevented  from  a  destructive  accunudation 
by  copious  evaporation.  The  waters,  stored  with  their  vaporific  heat,  are  thus  car- 
ried aloft  into  the  atmosphere,  till  the  rarest  of  the  vapour  reaches  the  very  cold 
regions  of  the  air,  which  innnediately  forms  a  small  portion  of  it  into  a  (ieecy  cloud. 
This  also  further  tempers  the  scorching  heat  by  its  opacity,  performing  the  accept- 
able office  of  a  screen.  From  thence,  the  clouds  arc  carried  to  the  inland  countries, 
to  form  the  sources  in  the  mountains,  which  arc  to  supply  the  numberless  streams 
that  water  the  fields.  And,  by  the  steady  operation  of  causes,  which  are  tolerably 
uniform,  the  greater  part  of  the  vapours  pass  on  to  the  circumpolar  regions,  thereto 
descend  in  rains  and  dews;  and  in  this  beneficent  conversion  into  rain,  by  the  cold 
of  those  regions,  each  particle  of  steam  gives  up  the  700  or  8u0  degrees  of  heat 
which  were  latent  in  it.  These  arc  immediately  dilTiised,  and  soften  the  rigour  of 
those  less  condbrtable  climates."  .  .  .  "  I  am  persuaded  that  the  heat  absorbed  in 
spontaneous  evaporation  greatly  contributes  to  enable  animals  to  bear  the  heat  of 
the  tropical  climates,  where  the  thermometer  frequently  continues  to  show  the  tem- 
perature of  tlie  human  body.  Such  heats,  indeed,  are  barely  supportable,  and 
enervate  the  animal,  making  it  lazy  and  indolent,  indidging  in  the  most  rela.xed 
postures,  and  avoiding  every  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  The  inhabitants  are  induced 
to  drink  large  draughts  of  diluting  liquors,  which  transude  through  their  pores  most 
copiously,  carrying  off  with  them  a  vast  deal  of  this  troublesome  and  exhausting 
heat.  There  is  in  the  body  itself  a  contiinud  laboratory,  ormanufactm-e  of  heat,  and 
v.'erc  the  surrounding  air  of  such  a  temperature  as  not  to  carry  it  off,  it  would  soon 
accumulate  so  as  to  destroy  life.  The  excessive  perspiration,  supplied  by  diluting 
draughts,  performs  the  same  oflice  as  the  cold  air  without  the  tropics,  in  guarding  us 
from  this  fatal  accumulation."     Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  21 
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was  led  to  that  great  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  beat/^' 
■which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
indestructibility  of  force,  a  moral  and  social  importance  even 
superior  to  its  scientific  value.  Though  the  evidence  of  which 
he  was  possessed  was  far  more  scanty  than  what  we  now  have, 
he,  by  the  reach  of  his  commanding  intellect,  rather  than  by 
the  number  and  accuracy  of  his  facts,  became  so  penetrated 
with  a  conviction  of  the  stability  of  physical  afiairs,  that  he  not 
only  applied  that  idea  to  the  subtle  phenomena  of  heat,  but, 
what  was  much  harder  to  do,  he  applied  it  to  cases  in  which 
heat  so  entirely  escapes  the  senses,  that  man  has  no  cognizance 
of  it,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Accord- 
ing to  his  view,  heat  passes  through  an  immense  variety  of 
changes,  during  which  it  appears  to  be  lost  ;  changes  which  no 
eye  can  ever  see,  which  no  touch  can  ever  experience,  and  which 
no  instrument  can  ever  measure.  Still,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  changes,  it  remains  intact.  From  it  nothing  can  be  taken, 
and  to  it  nothing  can  be  added.  In  one  of  those  line  passages 
of  his  Lectures,  which,  badly  reported  as  they  are,'^^  bear  the 
imjiress  of  his  elevated  genius,  IBlack,  after  stating  what  would 
probably  happen,  if  the  total  amount  of  heat  existing  in  the 
world  were  to  be  diminished,  proceeds  to  sj^eculate  on  the  con- 
sequences of  its  being  increased.  Were  it  possible  for  any 
power  to  add  to  it  ever  so  little,  it  would  at  once  overstep  its 
bounds  ;  the  equilibrium  would  be  disturbed  ;  the  framework 
of  affairs  would  be  disjointed.  The  evil  rapidly  increasing,  and 
acting  with  accumulated  force,  nothing  would  be  able  to  stop 
its  ravages.  It  must  continue  to  gain  ground,  till  all  other 
principles  are  absorbed  and  conquered.  Sweeping  on,  imliin- 
dercd  and  irresistible,  before  it  every  animal  must  perish,  the 
whole  vegetable  world  must  disa])pear,  the  waters  nuist  pass 
into  vapour,  and  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  be  merged  and 
melted,  until,  at  length,  the  glorious  fabric,  loosened  and  dis- 
solved, would  fall  away,  and  return  to  that  original  chaos  out 
of  which  it  had  been  evolved.'" 

'"  See  his  strong  protest  ap;ainst  the  notion  tliat  hent  is  ever  destroyed,  in  hia 
Lecturcx^  vol.  i.  pp.  12.'),  liiij,  Ui-l,  lt;.3. 

""  They  were  published  after  his  death  from  such  scanty  materials,  that  tlicir 
editor.  Dr.  Kol)i.<on,  says  {Pre/are  to  Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  ]).  x.) :  "  When  I  tlicn 
entered  seriously  on  the  task,  I  found  that  the  notes  were  (with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  a  score  of  lectures)  in  the  same  imperfect  condition  that  they  had  been  in 
from  the  begiiinin;r,  consisting  entirely  of  single  leaves  of  paper,  in  octavo,  full  of 
crasions,  iiiterliniugs,  aii<l  alterations  of  every  kind  ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  it  was 
not  very  certain  which  of  several  notes  wa.s  to  be  chosen." 

*■'•  '■  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  heat  whii'h  at  prci^ent  cherishes  and  enlivens 
this  globe,  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  bounds  at  present  prescribed  to  it;  beside 
the  destruction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  would  be  the  immediate  and 
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These,  like  many  other  of  the  speculations  of  this  great 
thinker,  will  find  small  favour  with  those  purely  inductive 
philosophers,  who  not  only  suppose,  perhaps  rightly,  that  all 
our  knowledge  is,  in  its  beginning,  built  upon  facts,  but  who 
countenance  what  seems  to  me,  the  very  dangerous  opinion, 
that  every  increase  of  knowledge  must  be  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease of  facts.  To  such  men  it  will  appear,  that  Black  had 
far  better  have  occupied  himself  in  making  new  observations, 
or  devising  new  experiments,  than  in  thus  indulging  his  ima- 
gination in  wild  and  unprofitable  dreams.  They  will  think, 
that  these  flights  of  fancy  are  suitable,  indeed,  to  the  poet,  but 
unworthy  of  that  severe  accuracy,  and  of  that  close  attention  to 
facts,  which  ought  to  characterize  a  philosopher.  In  England, 
especially,  there  is,  among  physical  inquirers,  an  avowed  deter- 
mination to  separate  philosophy  from  poetry,  and  to  look  upon 
them,  not  only  as  inditferent,  but  as  hostile.  Among  that  class 
of  thinkers,  whose  zeal  and  ability  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  almost  unbounded  obligations,  there  does  un- 
doubtedly exist  a  very  strong  opinion,  that,  in  their  own  pursuit, 
the  imagination  is  extremely  dangerous,  as  leading  to  specula- 
tions, of  which  the  basis  is  not  yet  assured,  and  generating  a 
desire  to  catch  too  eagerly  at  distant  glimpses  before  the  inter- 
mediate ground  has  been  traversed.  That  the  imagination  has 
this  tendency  is  undeniable.  But  they  who  object  to  it  on  this 
account,  and  who  would,  therefore,  divorce  poetry  from  philoso- 
phy, have,  I  apprehend,  taken  a  too  limited  view  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  truth  is 
obtained.  There  is,  in  jDoctry,  a  divine  and  prophetic  power, 
and  an  insight  into  the  turn  and  aspect  of  things,  which,  if 
properly  used,  would  make  it  the  ally  of  science  instead  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  poet,  nature  is  contemplated  on  the  side  of  the 
emotions  ;  by  the  man  of  science,  on  the  side  of  the  under- 
standing. But  the  emotions  arc  as  much  a  part  of  us  as  the 
understanding  ;  they  are  as  truthful ;  they  are  as  likely  to  be 
right.  Though  their  view  is  different,  it  is  not  capriciou^s. 
They  obey  fixed  laws  ;  they  follow  an  orderly  and  uniform 
course  ;  they  run  in  sequences  ;  they  have  their  logic  and 
method  of  inference.  Poetry,  therefore,  is  a  part  of  i)hilosophy, 
simj)ly  because  the  emotions  are  a  part  of  the  mind.  If  the 
man  of  science  despises  their  teaching,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.     He  has  only  half  his  weapons  ;  his  arsenal  is  imfilled. 

inevitable  consequence,  the  water  ■would  lose  its  present  form,  and  assume  that  of  an 
clastic  vapour  like  air  ;  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  would  be  melted  and  confounded 
together,  or  mixed  with  the  air  and  water  in  smoke  and  vapour;  and  nature  would 
return  to  the  original  chaos."     Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  2-lG,  217. 
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Conquests,  indeed,  he  may  make,  because  his  native  strength 
may  compensate  the  defects  of  his  equipment.  But  his  success 
would  ho  more  complete  and  more  rapid,  if  he  were  properly 
furnished  and  made  ready  for  the  battle.  And  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  worst  intellectual  symptom  of  this  great  country, 
what  I  must  venture  to  call  the  imperfect  education  of  physical 
philosophers,  as  exhibited  both  in  their  writings  and  in  Iheir 
trains  of  thought.  This  is  the  more  serious,  because  they,  as  a 
body,  form  the  most  important  class  in  England,  Avhethcr  we 
look  at  their  ability,  or  at  the  benelits  we  have  received  from 
them,  or  at  the  influence  they  arc  exercising,  and  are  likely  to 
exercise,  over  the  progress  of  society.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
concealed,  that  they  display  an  inordinate  respect  for  experi- 
ments, an  undue  love  of  minute  detail,  and  a  disposition  to 
overrate  the  inventors  of  new  instruments,  and  the  discoverers 
of  new,  but  often  insignificant  facts.  Their  j)redecessors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  using  hypotheses  more  boldly,  and  by 
indulging  their  imagination  more  frequently,  did  certainly  effect 
greater  things,  in  comparison  with  the  then  state  of  knowledge, 
than  our  contemporaries,  with  much  sui)erior  resources,  have 
been  able  to  achieve.  The  magnificent  generalizations  of  New- 
ton and  Harvey  could  never  have  been  completed  in  an  age  ab- 
sorbed in  one  unvarying  round  of  experiments  and  observations. 
We  are  in  that  predicament,  that  our  facts  have  outslrijqicd 
our  knowledge,  and  are  now  encumbering  its  march.  The  pub- 
lications of  our  scientific  institutions,  and  of  our  scientific 
authors,  overflow  with  minute  and  countless  details,  which  per- 
plex the  judgment,  and  which  no  memory  can  retain.  In  vain 
do  we  demand  that  they  should  be  generalized,  and  reduced  into 
order,  instead  of  that,  the  heap  continues  to  swell.  We  want 
ideas,  and  we  get  more  facts.  We  hear  constantly  of  what 
nature  is  doing,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  what  man  is  thinking. 
Owing  to  the  indeflitigable  industry  of  this  and  the  preceding 
century,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  huge  and  incoherent  mass  of 
observations,  which  have  been  stored  up  with  great  care,  but 
which,  until  they  are  connected  by  some  presiding  idea,  will  be 
utterly  useless.  The  most  effective  way  of  turning  them  to 
account,  would  be  to  give  more  scope  to  the  imagination,  and 
incorporate  the  spirit  of  poetry  with  the  spirit  of  science.  By 
this  means,  our  philosophers  would  double  their  resources,  in- 
stead of  working,  as  now,  maimed,  and  with  only  half  their 
nature.  They  fear  the  imagination,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  form  hasty  theories.  But,  surely,  all  our  faculties  are  needed 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  we  cannot  be  justified  in  discredit- 
ing any  part  of  the  human  mind.     And  I  can  hardly  doubt, 
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that  ono  of  the  reasons  why  we,  in  England,  made  such  won- 
derful discoveries  during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  because 
that  century  was  also  the  great  age  of  English  poetry.     The 
two  mightiest  intellects  our  country  has  produced  are  Shak- 
speare  and  Newton  ;  and  that  Shakspeare  should  have  preceded 
Newton  was,  I  believe,  no  casual  or  unmeaning  event.     Shak- 
speare and  the  poets  sowed  the  seed,  which  Newton  and  the 
philosophers  reaped.     Discarding  the  old  scholastic  and  theo- 
logical pursuits,  they  drew  attention  to  nature,  and   thus  be- 
came the  real  founders  of  all  natural  science.     They  did  even 
more  than  this.     They  first  impregnated  the  mind  of  England 
with  bold  and  lofty  conceptions.     They   taught   the   men  of 
their  generation  to  crave  after  the  unseen.     They  taught  them 
to  pine  for  the  ideal,  and  rise  above  the  visible  world  of  sense. 
In  this  way,  by  cultivating  the  emotions,  they  opened  one  of 
the  paths  which  lead  to  truth.    The  impetus  which  they  commu- 
nicated, survived  their  own  day,  and,  like  all  great  movements, 
was  felt  in  every  department  of  thought.     But  now  it  is  gone  ; 
and,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  physical  science  is  at  present 
suffering  from  its  absence.     Since  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
have  had  no  poet  of  the  highest  order,  though  Shelley,  had  he 
lived,  would  perhaps  have  become  one.    He  had  something  of  that 
burning  passion,  that  sacred  fire,  which  kindles  the  soul,  as  though 
it  came  fresh  from  the  altar  of  the  gods.     But  he  was  cut  off  in 
his  early  prime,  when  his  splendid  genius  was  still  in  its  dawn. 
If  we  excejit  his  immature,  though  marvellous,  efforts,  we  may 
assuredly  say,  that,  for  nearly  tAvo  hundred  years,  England  has 
produced  no  poetry  which  bears  those  unmistakable  marks  of 
inspiration  which  we  find  in  Spenser,  in  Shakspeare,  and  in 
Milton.     The  result  is,  that  we,  separated  by  so  long  an  interval 
from  those  great  feeders  of  the  imagination,  who  nurtured  our 
ancestors,  and  being  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of 
poets,  who  wrote  when  nearly  all  opinions,  and,  therefore,  nearly 
all  forms  of  emotion,  were  very  difterent  to  what  they  now  are, 
cannot  possibly  sympathize  with  those  immortal  productions  so 
closely  as  their  contemporaries  did.     Tlie  noble  English  poetry 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  read  more  than 
ever,  but  it  does  not  colour  our  thoughts  ;  it  does  not  shape  our 
understandings,  as  it  shaped  the  understandings  of  our  fore- 
fathers.    Between  us  and  them  is  a  chasm,  which  we  cannot 
entirely  bridge.     We  are  so  fur  removed  from  the  associations 
amid  which  those  poems  were  composed,  that  they  do  not  Hash 
upon  us  with  that  reality  and  distinctness  of  aim,  which  they 
would  have  done,  had  we  lived  when  they  were  written.     Their 
garb  is  strange,  and  belongs  to  another  time.     Not  merely  their 
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dialect  and  their  dress,  but  their  very  complexion  and  their  in- 
most sentiments,  tell  of  bygone  days,  of  which  we  liavc  no  firm 
hold.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  ornamental  cvdture,  which 
the  most  highly  educated  persons  receive  from  the  literature  of 
the  past,  and  by  which  they  sometimes  refine  their  taste,  and 
sometimes  enlarge  their  ideas.  But  the  real  culture  of  a  great 
people,  that  which  supplies  each  generation  with  its  principal 
strength,  consists  of  what  is  learnt  from  the  generation  imme- 
diately preceding.  Though  we  are  often  imconscious  of  the 
process,  we  build  nearly  all  our  conceptions  on  the  basis  recog- 
nized by  those  who  went  just  before  us.  Our  closest  contact  is, 
not  with  our  forefathers,  l3ut  with  our  fathers.  To  them  we  arc 
linked  by  a  genuine  affinity,  which,  being  spontaneous,  costs  us 
no  effort,  and  from  which,  indeed,  we  cannot  escape.  Wo  in- 
herit their  notions,  and  modify  them,  just  as  they  modified  tlic 
notions  of  their  predecessors.  At  each  successive  modification, 
something  is  lost  and  something  is  gained,  until,  at  length,  the 
original  type  almost  disappears.  Therefore  it  is,  that  ideas  en- 
tertained several  generations  ago,  bear  about  the  samo  relation 
to  us,  as  ideas  preserved  in  a  foreign  literature.  In  both  cases, 
the  ideas  may  adorn  our  Imowledge,  but  they  arc  never  so 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  our  minds,  as  to  be  the  knowledge 
itself.  The  assimilation  is  incomplete,  because  the  sympathy  is 
incomplete.  We  have  now  no  great  poets  ;  and  our  poverty  in 
this  respect  is  not  compensated  by  the  fact,  that  we  once  had 
them,  and  that  we  may,  and  do,  read  their  works.  The  move- 
ment has  gone  by  ;  the  charm  is  broken  ;  tho  bond  of  union, 
though  not  cancelled,  is  seriously  weakened.  Hence,  our  age, 
great  as  it  is,  and,  in  nearly  all  respects,  greater  than  any  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  has,  notwithstanding  its  large  and  generous 
sentiments,  its  imcxampled  toleration,  its  love  of  liberty,  and  its 
profuse,  and  almost  reckless,  charity,  a  certain  material,  unim- 
aginative, and  unhcroic  character,  which  has  made  several  ob- 
servers tremble  for  the  future.  So  far  as  I  can  understand  our 
present  condition,  I  do  not  participate  in  tliese  fears,  because  I 
believe  that  the  good  we  have  already  gained,  is  beyond  all 
comparison  greater  than  what  we  have  lost.  But  that  some- 
thing has  been  lost,  is  unquestionable.  Wc  have  lost  much  of 
that  imagination,  which,  though,  in  ]iractical  life,  it  often  mis- 
leads, is,  in  speculative  life,  one  of  the  highest  of  all  qualities, 
being  suggestive  as  well  as  creative.  Even  practically,  wo 
should  clicrisli  it,  because  the  commerce  of  tho  affections  mainly 
depends  on  it.  It  is,  however,  declining  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  increasing  refinement  of  society  accustoms  us  more 
and  more  to  suppress  our  emotions,  lest  they  should  be  disa- 
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greeablo  to  others.  And  as  the  play  of  the  emotions  is  the 
chief  study  of  the  poet,  we  see,  in  this  circumstance,  another 
reason  which  makes  it  difficult  to  rival  that  great  body  of  poetry 
which  our  ancestors  possessed.  Therefore,  it  is  doubly  incum- 
bent on  physical  philosophers  to  cultivate  the  imagination.  It 
is  a  duty  they  owe  to  their  own  pursuits,  which  would  be  en- 
riched and  invigorated  by  such  an  enlargement  of  their  resources. 
It  is  also  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  society  in  general ;  since 
they,  whose  intellectual  influence  is  already  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  class,  and  whose  authority  is  perceptibly  on  the 
increase,  might  have  j^ower  enough  to  correct  the  most  serious 
deficiency  of  the  present  age,  and  to  make  us  some  amends  for 
our  inability  to  produce  such  a  splendid  imaginative  literature 
as  that  which  our  forefathers  created,  and  in  which  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century  did,  if  I  may  so  say,  dwell 
and  have  their  being. 

If,  therefore,  Black  had  done  nothing  more  than  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  physical  philosopher  giving  free  Ecope  to  the 
imagination,  he  would  have  conferred  upon  us  a  boon,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that,  before  ho  died,  that  department  of  inorganic 
physics,  which  he  cultivated  with  such  success,  was  taken  up  by 
another  eminent  Scotchman,  who  pursued  exactly  the  same 
plan,  though  with  somewhat  inferior  genius.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  Leslie,  whose  researches  on  heat  are  well  known  to  those  who 
are  occupied  with  this  subject  ;  while,  for  our  present  purpose, 
they  are  chiefly  interesting,  as  illustrating  that  peculiar  method 
which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  seemed  essential  to  the  {Scotch 
mind. 

About  thirty  years  after  Black  propounded  his  famous  theory 
of  heat,  Leslie  began  to  investigate  the  same  toj)ic,  and,  in  1804, 
published  a  special  dissertation  upon  it.^"  In  that  work,  and 
in  some  papers  in  his  Treatises  on  FhilosopJiij,  are  contained  his 
views,  several  of  which  are  now  known  to  be  inaccurate,'^* 
though  some  are  of  sufficient  value  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  science.  Such  was  his  generalization  respecting  the 
connexion   between  the  radiation  of  heat  and  its  reflection ; 

"'  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Zcslie,  pp.  10,  17  (prefixed  to  LcsHc's  Trcatha 
on  Philosopliy,  EcJinb.  18o8),  says,  that  he  "composed  the  bulk  of  his  lolchrated 
work  on  Heat  in  the  years  1801  and  18()2;"  hut  tliat,  in  ITHo,  he  propounded  ''some 
of  its  tlieoretical  opinions,  as  well  as  the  germs  of  its  discoveries."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  his  own  statement,  that  he  was  making  experiments  on  heat,  at  all  events, 
ag  early  as  1791.  Sec  Leslie's  Experimental  Irujuir;/  into  the  Katnre  and  Propaga- 
tion of  Heat,  London,  1804,  p.  409. 

""  For  specimens  of  some  of  his  most  indefensible  speculations,  sec  Leslie's  Trea- 
tises on  Pltilosop/u/,  pp.  S8,  43. 
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bodies  which  reflect  it  most,  radiating  it  least,  and  those  which 
radiate  it  most,  reflecting  it  least.  Such,  too,  was  another  wide 
conclusion,  whicli  tlio  best  inquirers  have  since  confirmed, 
namelj',  tliat,  while  heat  is  radiating  from  a  body,  the  intensity 
of  each  ray  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
surface  of  that  body. 

These  were  important  steps,  and  they  were  the  result  of  ex- 
periments, preceded  by  large  and  judicious  hypotheses.  In  re- 
lation, however,  to  the  economy  of  nature,  considered  as  a  whole, 
they  are  of  small  account,  in  comparison  with  what  Leslie  ef- 
fected towards  consolidating  the  great  idea  of  light  and  heat 
being  identical,  and  thus  preparing  his  contemporaries  for  that 
theory  of  the  interchange  of  forces,  which  is  the  capital  intel- 
lectual achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe,  that,  with  all  his  ardour,  he  could  not  go 
beyond  a  certain  length.  He  was  so  hampered  by  the  material 
tendencies  of  his  time,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  con- 
ceive heat  as  a  purely  supersensual  force,  of  which  temperature 
was  the  external  manifestation. ^^^  For  this,  the  age  was  barely 
ripe.  We,  accordingly,  find  him  asserting,  that  heat  is  an  elastic 
fluid,  extremely  subtle,  but  still  a  fluid.'""  His  real  merit  was, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path,  he 
firmly  seized  the  great  truth,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  light  and  heat.  As  he  puts  it,  each  is  merely 
a  metamorphosis  of  the  other.  Heat  is  light  in  complete  repose. 
Light  is  heat  in  rapid  motion.  Directly  light  is  combined  with 
a  body,  it  becomes  heat  ;  but  when  it  is  throv.^n  off  from  that 
body,  it  again  becomes  light. '"^^ 

Whether  this  is  true  or  false,  we  cannot  tell  ;  and  many 
years,  perhaps  many  generations,  will  have  to  elapse,  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  tell.  But  the  service  rendered  by  Leslie  is  quite 
independent  of  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  light  and  heat  are  interchanged.  That  they  are  inter- 
changed, is  the  essential  and  paramount  idea.  And  we  nnist 
remember,  that  he  made  this  idea  the  basis  of  his  researches,  at 

"'  Though  he  cleai-ly  distinguishes  between  the  two.  "It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  rcmarlc,  that  the  term  licat  is  of  ambiguous  import,  denoting  eitlicr  a  certain  sen- 
sation, or  tlic  external  cause  whieh  excites  it."     J.rslie  on  /feat,  p.  i;!7. 

""  "  Ilcat  is  an  elastic  fluid  extremely  subtle  and  active."  Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  lijO. 
At  p.  31,  "calorific  and  iVif,'orinc  fluid."  Sec  also  pp.  1415,  Ml;  and  the  attempt  to 
measure  its  elasticity,  in  pp.  177,  178. 

'"'  "Heat  i.^  only  ligiit  in  the  state  of  combination."  Leslie  on  Jlcat,  p.  1G2. 
'•  Heat  in  the  state  of  emi.ssion  constitutes  light,"  p.  174.  "  It  is,  therefore,  the  same 
subtle  matter,  that,  accoi'ding  to  its  diflercnt  iiiodos  of  cxi.^tcnco,  conslitutcs  cither 
heat  or  light.  Projected  with  rapid  celerity,  it  forms  light;  in  (lie  state  of  combina- 
tion with  bodies  it  acts  as  heat."  p.  188.  Sec  aLso  p.  4U3,  "  dilTcrcut  states  of  the 
same  identical  substance." 
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a  period  when  some  very  imiDOrtant  facts,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
some  very  consiDiciious  facts,  were  opposed  to  it  ;  while  the  main 
facts  wliich  favoured  it  were  still  unknown.  When  he  composed 
his  work,  the  analogies  between  light  and  heat,  with  which  we 
are  now  acquainted,  had  not  been  discovered  ;  no  one  being 
aware,  that  double  refraction,  polarization,  and  other  curious 
properties,  are  common  to  both.  To  grasp  so  wide  a  truth  in 
the  face  of  such  obstacles,  was  a  rare  stroke  of  sagacity.  But, 
on  account  of  the  obstacles,  the  inductive  mind  of  England  re- 
fused to  receive  the  truth,  as  it  was  not  generalized  from  a  sur- 
vey of  all  the  facts.  And  Leslie,  unfortunately  for  himself,  died 
too  soon  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  empir- 
ical corroboration  of  his  doctrine  by  direct  experiment,  although 
he  clearly  perceived,  that  the  march  of  discovery,  in  reference  to 
polarization,  was  leading  the  scientific  world  to  a  point,  of  which 
hi^  keen  eye  had  discerned  the  nature,  when  to  others,  it  was  an 
almost  invisible  speck,  dim  in  the  distant  offing.'^ '^ 

In  regard  to  the  method  adopted  by  Leslie,  he  assures  us, 
that,  in  assuming  the  principles  from  which  he  reasoned,  he  de- 
rived great  aid  from  poetry  ;  for  he  knew  that  the  poets  are, 
after  their  own  manner,  consummate  observers,  and  that  their 
united  observations  form  a  treasury  of  truths,  which  are  nowise 
inferior  to  the  truths  of  science,  and  of  which  science  must  either 
avail  herself,  or  else  suffer  from  neglecting  them.'®^  To  apply 
these  truths  rightly,  and  to  fit  them  to  the  exigencies  of  phys- 
ical inquiry,  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  difficult  task,  since  it  involves 
nothing  less  than  holding  the  balance  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  emotions  and  the  imderstanding.  Like  all  great 
enterprises,  it  is  full  of  danger,  and,  if  undertaken  by  an  ordi- 

"^  In  1814,  that  is  ten  years  after  his  great  work  waspubhshcd,and  about  twenty 
years  after  it  was  begun,  he  writes  from  Paris  :  "  My  book  on  heat  is  better  known" 
here  "  than  in  Engkand.  I  was  even  reminded  of  some  passages  in  it  which  in  Eng' 
land  were  considered  as  fanciful,  but  which  the  recent  discoveries  on  tlie  polarity  of 
light  have  confirmed."  JVapicr's  Mcmoirx  of  l.cdie,  p.  28,  prefixed  to  Leslie's  Phil- 
osophical Treatises,  edit.  Ediub.  183S.  Leslie  died  in  1832  (p.  -10.);  and  the  decisive 
experiments  of  Forbes  and  Melloni  were  made  between  1834  and  183G. 

103  11  rjijjg  easiest  mode  of  conceiving  the  subject,  is  to  consider  the  heat  that 
permeates  all  bodies,  and  unites  with  tliem  in  various  proportions,  as  merely  the 
subtle  fluid  of  light,  in  a  state  of  combination.  When  forcibly  discharged,  or  sud- 
denly elicited  from  any  substance,  it  again  resumes  its  radiant  splendour."  .  .  . 
"  The  same  notion  was  embraced  by  the  poets,  and  gives  sublimity  to  their  finest 
odes."  ..."  Those  poetical  images  which  have  descended  to  our  own  times,  were 
hence  founded  on  a  close  observation  of  nature.  Modoru  philosophy  need  not  dis- 
dain to  adopt  them,  and  has  only  to  expand  and  reduce  to  precision  the  original 
conceptions."  Leslie's  Treatises  on  Fhilosophi/,  ]ip.  3o8,  309.  Again,  at  p.  IIG: 
"  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  we  have  to  admire,  through  tlie  veil  of  poet- 
ical imagery,  the  sagacity  and  penetration  of  those  early  sages.  It  would  bo  weak- 
ness to  expect  nice  conclusions  in  the  infancy  of  science;  but  it  is  arrogant  pro- 
Bumption  to  regard  all  the  efforts  of  unaided  genius  with  disdain." 
Vol.  II.— 26 
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nary  mind,  "woiiltl  certainly  fail.  But  there  are  two  circum- 
stances wliicli  make  it  less  dangerous  in  our  time,  than  in  any 
earlier  period.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  supremacy  ot 
the  human  understanding,  and  its  right  to  judge  all  theories,  for 
itself,  is  now  more  generally  admitted  than  ever  ;  so  that  there 
can  be  little  fear  of  our  leaning  to  the  opposite  side,  and  allow- 
ing poetry  to  encroach  on  science.  The  other  circumstance  is, 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  much  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  any  previous  age  ;  and  there  is,  consequently, 
less  risk  of  the  imagination  leading  us  into  error,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  a  large  number  of  well-ascertained  truths,  which  we  can 
confront  with  every  speculation,  no  matter  how  plausible  or  in- 
genious it  may  appear. 

On  both  these  grounds,  Leslie  was,  I  apprehend,  justified  in 
taking  the  course  which  he  did.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that, 
by  following  it,  he  came  nearer  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible,  to  the  conceptions  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  think- 
ers of  our  day.  He  distinctly  recognized  that,  in  the  material 
world,  there  is  neither  break  nor  pause  ;  so  that  what  we  call 
the  divisions  of  nature  have  no  existence,  except  in  our  minds.'*^ 
He  was  even  almost  prepared  to  do  away  with  that  imaginary 
difference  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  which  still 
troubles  many  of  our  physicists,  and  prevents  them  from  compre- 
hending the  unity  and  uninterrupted  march  of  affairs.  They, 
with  their  old  notions  of  inanimate  matter,  are  unable  to  see 
that  all  matter  is  living,  and  that  what  we  term  death  is  a  mere 
expression  by  which  we  signify  a  fresh  form  of  life.  Towards 
this  conclusion,  all  our  knowledge  is  now  converging  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  no  small  merit  in  Leslie,  that  he,  sixty  years  ago,  when 
really  comprehensive  views,  embracing  the  whole  creation,  were 
scarcely  known  among  scientific  men,  should  have  strongly  in- 
sisted that  all  forces  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  we  have  no 
right  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  if  some  were  living,  and 
others  were  dead. '"^ 

We  owe  much  to  him,  by  whom  such  views  were  advocated. 
But  they  were  then,  and,  in  a  certain,  though  far  smaller,  de- 

iM  "We  should  recollect  that,  in  nil  licr  productions,  Nature  exhibits  a  chain  of 
perpetual  gradation,  and  that  the  FV.iteniatic  divisions  and  liinitutions  are  entirely 
artificial,  ni:d  designed  merely  to  assist  the  memory  .lud  facilitate  our  conceptions." 
Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  506. 

icj  ..^^11  Coppcg  ^pp  radically  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  distinction  of  them  into 
living  and  (had  is  not  grounded  on  just  principles."  Lfulie  on  Jleaty  p.  133.  Com- 
pare p.  209:  "We  shall  perhaps  find,  that  this  prejudice,  like  many  others,  haa 
some  semblance  of  truth  ;  and  that  even  dead  or  inorganic  substances  must,  in  their 
recondite  arrangements,  exert  such  varying  energies,  and  no  like  scnmtio7i  itself,  as 
if  fully  unveiled  to  our  eyes,  could  not  fail  to  strike  us  with  wonder  and  surprise." 
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gree,  they  are  now,  so  out  of  the  domain  of  physical  experience, 
that  Leslie  never  could  have  obtained  them  by  generalizing:^  in 
the  way  which  the  inductive  philosophy  enjoins.  His  great 
work  on  heat  was  executed,  as  well  as  conceived,  on  the  opposite 
plan;'®''  and  his  prejudices  on  this  point  were  so  strong,  that 
we  are  assured  by  his  biogi-apher,  that  he  would  allow  no  merit 
to  Bacon,  who  organized  the  inductive  method  into  a  system, 
and  to  whose  authority  we  in  England  pay  a  wilhug,  and  I  had 
almost  said  a  servile,  homage.'" 

Another  curious  illustration  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Scotch 
mind,  when  once  possessed  of  a  principle,  worked  from  it  de- 
ductively, appears  in  the  geological  speculations  of  Hutton,  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  two  great 
powers  which  have  altered  the  condition  of  our  planet,  and  made 
it  what  it  is,  are  fire  and  water.  Each  has  played  so  consider- 
able a  part,  that  we  can  hardly  measure  their  relative  impor- 
tance. Judging,  however,  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  older  rocks 
are  chiefly  the  result  of  fusion,  and  that  the  younger  are  aqueous 
deposits.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  energies  of  nature  have  unfolded  themselves,  fire  preceded 
water,  and  was  its  necessary  precursor. '°®     But,  all  that  we  are 

'"  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  Life  of  Leslie,  p.l7,  says  of  it,  very  gravely,  "Its  bypoth- 
eses  are  uot  warranted  by  the  sober  niaxims  of  inductive  logic." 

187  a  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  testimony,  explicitly  recorded  by  the  founders 
of  the  English  experimental  school,  he  denied  all  merit  and  influence  to  the  immortal 
delineator  of  the  inductive  logic."     Kapier's  Life  of  Leslie,  p.  42. 

"'  The  supposition,  that  volcanic  agencies  were  formerly  more  potent  than  they 
arc  now,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  doctrine  of  uniformity,  though 
it  is  generally  considered  to  be  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  the  uniformity  of  natural 
laws ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assert  the  uniformity  of  natural  causes.  Heat  may 
once  have  produced  far  greater  effects  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and  yet  the  laws  of 
nature  be  unchanged,  and  the  order  and  sequence  of  events  unbroken.  What  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  geologists  is,  that  they  have  not  taken  sufficiently  into 
account  the  theory  of  the  interchange  of  forces,  which  seems  to  offer  a  solution  of  at 
least  part  of  the  problem.  For,  by  that  theory,  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  which 
formerly  existed  m^y  have  been  metamorphosed  into  other  forces,  such  as  light, 
chemical  affinity,  and  gravitation.  The  increase  of  these  forces  consequent  on  the 
diminution  of  heat,  would  have  facilitated  the  consolidation  of  matter ;  and  until 
such  forces  possessed  a  certain  energy,  water,  which  afterwards  became  so  promi- 
nent, could  not  have  been  formed.  H'  the  power  of  chemical  affinity,  for  instance, 
were  much  weaker  than  it  is,  water  would  assuredly  resolve  itself  into  its  component 
gases.  Without  wishing  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  speculation,  I  submit  it  to 
the  consideration  of  competent  judges,  because  I  am  convinced  that  any  hypothesis, 
not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws  of  nature,  is  preferable  to  that 
dogma  of  interference,  which  what  may  be  called  the  mirnculous  school  of  goologista 
wish  to  foist  upon  us,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  most  advanced  minds  in  other  departments  of  thought. 

The  remarks  in  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison's  groat  work  {Silnria,  London,  lR5t,  pp. 
475,  476)  on  the  "grander  intensity  of  former  causation,"  and  on  the  difficulty  this 
opposes  to  the  "  uniformitarians,"  apply  merely  to  those  who  take  for  granted  that 
each  force  has  always  been  equally  powerful :  they  do  not  afifect  those  who  suppose 
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as  yet  justified  in  asserting  is,  that  these  two  causes,  the  igneous 
and  the  aqueous,  were  in  full  operation  long  before  man  existed, 
and  are  still  busily  working.  Perhaps  they  are  preparing  an- 
other change  in  our  habitation,  suitable  to  new  forms  of  lilo,  as 
superior  to  man  as  man  is  superior  to  the  beings  who  occuiDied  the 
earth  before  his  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  fire  and  water  arc  the 
two  most  imj)ortant  and  most  general  principles  v;ith  which 
geologists  are  concerned  ;  and  though,  on  a  su]->erficial  view, 
each  is  extremely  destructive,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  really 
destroy  nothing,  but  can  only  decompose  and  recompose  ;  shift- 
ing the  arrangements  of  nature,  but  leaving  nature  herself  intact. 
Whether  one  of  these  elements  will  ever  again  get  the  upper 
hand  of  its  opponent,  is  a  speculation  of  extreme  interest.  For, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that,  at  one  period,  fire  was  more  ac- 
tive than  water,  and  that,  at  another  period,  water  was  more 
active  than  fire.  That  they  are  engaged  in  incessant  warfare, 
is  a  fact  with  which  geologists  are  perfectly  familiar,  though  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  poets  were  the  first  to  discern 
the  truth.  To  the  eye  of  the  geologist,  water  is  constantly 
labouring  to  reduce  all  the  inequalities  of  the  earth  to  a  single 
level ;  while  fire,  with  its  volcanic  action,  is  equally  busy  in  re- 
storing those  inequalities,  by  throwing  up  matter  to  the  surface, 
and  in  various  ways  disturbing  the  crust  of  the  globe. ''^'  And 
as  the  beauty  of  the  material  world  mainly  depends  on  that 
irregularity  of  aspect,  without  which  scenery  would  have  pre- 
sented no  variety  of  form,  and  but  little  variety  of  colour,  v.-c 
shall,  I  think,  not  be  guilty  of  too  refined  a  subtlety,  if  we  say 
that  fire,  by  saving  us  from  the  monotony  to  which  water  would 
have  condemned  us,  has  been  the  remote  cause  of  that  develop- 
ment of  the  imagination  which  has  given  us  our  ])oetry,  our 
painting,  and  our  sculpture,  and  has  thereby  not  only  wonder- 
fully increased  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  has  imparted  to  the 

tlidt  it  is  only  the  agyregalc  of  force  wliicli  remains  miim]5aircd.  ThougJj  the  dis- 
tribution of  forces  may  be  altered,  their  gross  amount  is  not  susceptible  of  change, 
60  far  as  the  highest  conceptions  of  our  actual  science  extend.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  need  for  us  to  believe  that,  in  different  periods,  the  intensity  of  causation  varies; 
though  we  may  believe  that  some  one  agent,  such  aa  heat,  had  at  one  time  uioro 
energy  than  it  has  ever  had  since. 

101*  'I  The  great  agents  of  change  in  the  inorganic  world  may  l)c  divided  into  two 
principal  classes,  the  afjucous  and  the  igneous.  To  the  aqueous  belong  rain,  rivers, 
torrents,  springs,  currents,  and  tides;  to  the  igneous,  volcaiios  and  earthquakes. 
Both  these  classes  arc  instruments  of  decay  as  well  as  of  reproduction;  but  they 
may  also  be  regarded  as  antagonist  forces.  For  the  aqueous  agents  are  incessantly 
labouring  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level ;  while  the  igneous 
are  criually  active  in  restoring  the  uneveniiess  of  the  external  crust,  partly  by  heap- 
ing up  new  matter  in  certain  localities,  and  partly  by  depressing  one  portion,  and 
forcing  out  another,  of  the  earth's  envelope."  LyclVs  Principles  of  Geology,  9th 
edit.,  London,  1853,  p.  198. 
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human  mind  a  completeness  of  function,  to  vdiicb,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  stimuhis,  it  could  not  have  attained. 

When  geologists  began  to  study  the  laws  according  to  which 
fire  and  water  had  altered  the  structure  of  the  earth,  two  differ- 
ent courses  were  open  to  them,  namely,  the  inductive  and  the 
deductivo.     The  deductive  plan  was  to  compute  the  probable 
consequences  of  fire  and  water,  by  reasoning  from  the  sciences  of 
thermotics  and  hydrodynamics  ;   tracking  each  element  by  an 
independent  line  of  argument,  and  afterwards  coordinating  into 
a  single  scheme  the  results  which  had  been  separately  obtained. 
It  would  then  only  remain  to  inquire,  how  far  this  imaginary 
scheme  harmonized  with  the  actual  state  of  things  ;    and  if  the 
discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  were  not  greater 
than  might  fairly  be  expected  from  the  perturbations  produced 
by  other  causes,  the  ratiocination  would  be  complete,  and  geol- 
ogy would,  in  its  inorganic  department,   become  a  deductive 
science.     That  our  knowledge  is  ripe  for  such  a  i^roccss,  I  am 
far,  indeed,  from  supposing  ;    but  this  is  the  path  which  a  de- 
ductive mind  would  take,  so  far  as  it  was  able.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  inductive  mind,  instead  of  beginning  with  fire  and  wa- 
ter, would  begin  with  the  effects  which  fire  and  water  had  pro- 
duced, and  would  first  study  these  two  agents,  not  in  their  own 
separate  sciences,  but  in  their  united  action  as  exhibited  on  the 
crust  of  the  earth.     An  inquirer  of  this  sort  would  assume,  that 
the  best  way  of  arriving  at  truth  would  be  to  proceed  from 
effects  to  causes,  observing  what  had  actually  happened,  and  ris- 
ing from  the  complex  results  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
agents,  by  whose  power  the  results  had  been  brought  about. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  the  train  of  thought  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  in  this  chapter,  and  in  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding volume,  he  will  bo  prepared  to  expect  that  when,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  geology  was  first  seriously 
studied,  the  inductive  plan  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes, 
bccafne  the  favourite  one  in  England  ;  while  the  deductive  plan 
of  proceeding  from  causes  to  effects,  was  adopted  in  Scotland 
and  in  Germany.  And  such  was  really  the  case.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  that,  in  England,  scientific  geology  owes  its  origin  to 
William  Smith,  whose  mind  was  singularly  averse  to  system, 
and  who,  believing  that  the  best  way  of  understanding  former 
causes  was  to  study  present  effects,  occupied  himself,  between 
the  years  1790  and  1815,  in  a  laborious  examination  of  different 
strata. ''*'     In  1815,  he,  after  traversing  the  wliolo  of  England 

■"'  Dr.  Whcwell,  comparing  liini  with  his  groat  German  contemporary,  Werner, 
ea3-s,  "la  the  German,  considering  him  as  a  geologist,  the  ideal  element  predomi- 
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on  foot,  published  the  first  complete  geological  map  which  ever 
ap])2arecl,  and  thus  took  the  first  great  step  towards  accumu- 
lating the  materials  for  an  inductive  generalization.'"'  In  1807, 
and,  therefore,  before  he  had  brought  his  arduous  task  to  an  cud, 
there  was  formed  in  London  the  Geological  Society,  the  ex])res3 
object  of  which,  wo  arc  assured,  was,  to  observe  the  condition 
of  the  earth,  but  by  no  means  to  generalize  the  causes  which  had 
produced  that  condition.''-  The  resolution  was,  perhaps,  a  wise 
one.  At  all  events,  it  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  sober 
and  patient  spirit  of  the  English  intellect.  AVith  what  energy 
and  unsparing  toil  it  has  been  executed,  and  how  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Geological  Society  have,  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  not  only  explored  every  part  of  Europe,  but  examined 
the  shell  of  the  earth  in  America  and  in  Northern  Asia,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  these  matters  ;  nor  can  it  bo 
denied,  that  the  great  works  of  Lyell  and  Mnrchison  prove  that 
the  men  who  are  capable  of  such  laborious  cnterj^rises,  are  also 
capable  of  the  still  more  difficult  achievement  of  generalizing 
their  facts  and  refining  them  into  ideas.  They  did  not  go  as 
mere  observers,  but  they  went  with  the  noble  object  of  making 
their  observations  subservient  to  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  That  was  their  aim  ;  and  all  honour  be  to  them  for  it. 
Still,  it  is  evident,  that  their  process  is  essentially  inductive  ;  it 
is  a  procedure  from  the  observation  of  complex  phenomena,  up 
to  the  elements  to  vv'hich  those  phenomena  arc  owing  ;  it  is,  ia 
other  words,  a  study  of  natural  efiects,  in  order  to  learn  the 
operation  of  natural  causes. 

natcd."  .  .  .  "  Of  a  very  different  temper  and  character  was  AVilliani  Pinitli.  No 
literary  cultivation  of  his  youth  awoivc  in  him  the  speculative  love  of  sijinwctr;/  and 
system;  but  a  singular  clearness  and  precision  of  the  classifying  power,  which  ho 
posses!-cd  as  a  native  talent,  was  exercised  and  developed  by  exactly  those  geological 
facts  among  wliich  his  philosophical  task  lay."  ....  "We  eec  great  vividness  of 
thought  and  activity  of  mind,  unfoldinf)  itself  cxacthj  hi  jyroporlion  to  the  facta  with 
which  it  had  to  deal."  .  ..."  lie  dates  his  attempts  to  discriminate  anil  connect 
Strata  from  the  year  1790."  W/icuxlPs  Ilistori/  of  the  Indnclifc  iScloiccs,  London, 
1S47,  vol.  iii.  pp.  5G2-5G1. 

"'  "The  execution  of  his  n;ap  was  completed  in  lSl.j,  and  remains  a  lasting 
monument  of  original  talent  and  extraoidinary  perseverance  ;  for  he  had  explored  the 
whole  country  on  foot  without  the  guidance  of  previous  observers,  or  the  aid  of 
fellow-labourers,  and  had  succeeded  in  throwing  into  natural  divi.^ions  the  whole 
complicated  series  of  IJritish  rocks."  J.;/clPs  Principles  of  Oco'ngii,  ]>.  iiS.  Geological 
maps  of  parts  of  England  had,  however,  been  published  before  1S15.  Sec  Conybcare 
on  Oeology,  in  Second  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  878 

"'  "  A  great  body  of  new  data  were  rc(|uired ;  and  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  founded  in  1807,  conduced  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end. 
To  multiply  and  record  observations,  and  patiently  to  await  the  result  at  some  futuro 
period,  was  the  object  proposed  by  thom  ;  and  it  was  their  favourite  maxim,  that  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  a  general  .system  of  geology,  but  that  all  must  be  content 
for  many  years  to  be  exclusively  engaged  in  furnishing  materials  for  future  general- 
izations." LyeWs  Principles  of  Oeology,  p.  59.  Compare  liichardson^s  Geology^  1851, 
p.  40. 
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Very  different  was  tlic  process  in  Germany  and  Scotland. 
In  1787,  that  is,  only  three  years  hefore  William  Soiith  began 
his  labours,  Werner,  by  his  work  on  the  classification  of  moun- 
tains, laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  school  of  geology.'''^ 
His  influence  was  immense  ;  and  among  his  pupils  we  find  the 
names  of  Mohs,  Eaumer,  and  Von  Buch,  and  even  that  of 
Alexander  Humboldt.'"^  But  the  geological  theory  wliich  he 
propounded,  depended  entirely  on  a  chain  of  argument  from 
cause  to  efi:ect.  He  assumed,  that  all  the  great  changes  through 
which  the  earth  had  passed,  were  due  to  the  action  of  water. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  he  reasoned  deductively  from  premisses 
with  which  his  knowledge  of  water  supplied  him.  Without 
entering  into  details  respecting  his  system,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  according  to  it,  there  was  originally  one  vast  and  primeval 
sea,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  deposited  the  primitive  rocks. 
The  base  of  all  was  granite  ;  then  gneiss  ;  and  others  followed 
in  their  order.  In  the  bosom  of  the  water,  which  at  first  was 
tranquil,  agitations  gradually  arose,  which,  destroying  part  of 
the  earliest  deposits,  gave  birth  to  new  rocks,  formed  out  of 
their  ruins.  The  stratified  thus  succeeded  to  the  unstratified, 
and  something  like  variety  was  established.  Then  came  another 
period,  in  which  the  face  of  the  waters,  instead  of  being  merely 
agitated,  was  convulsed  by  tempests,  and,  amid  their  play  and 
collision,  life  was  generated,  and  plants  and  animals  sprung  into 
existence.  The  vast  solitude  was  slowly  peopled,  the  sea  grad- 
ually retired  ;  and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  that  epoch,  during 
which  man  entered  the  scene,  bringing  with  him  the  rudiments 
of  order  and  of  social  improvement.'''^ 

These  were  the  leading  views  of  a  system  which,  we  must 
remember,  exercised  great  sway  in  the  scientific  world,  and  won 
over  to  its  side  minds  of  considerable  power.     Erroneous  and 

"'  Cuvier,  in  Kis  Life  of  Werner,  says  [Biographic  Universellc,  vol.  i..  i)p.  oVG,  oY*?), 
"La  connaissance  des  positions  rospectives  des  mineraux  d;iiis  la  crouto  du  globe,  et 
CO  quo  Ton  peut  en  conelurc  rclativcmcnt  aiix  cpoques  do  Icur  origiiic,  formeiit  uno 
autre  branclic  de  la  science  qu'il  appello  Geognosie.  II  en  picsenta  les  premieres 
bases  en  1787,  dans  un  petit  ecrit  intitule  '  ClassiOcatioii  ct  description  des  mon- 
tagnc?.' " 

''*  IMietcdPs  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  5G7. 

"'  "  L^nc  incr  universellc  ct  tranquillc  depose  en  gr.mdes  masses  Ics  rochcs 
primitives,  rochcs  nettenicnt  cristallisees,  ou  douiine  d'abord  la  pilice.  Lo  granit  fait 
la  base  de  tout;  au  granit  succcdc  le  gneiss,  qui  n'est  q\i'un  granit  connneufant  i\  se 
fcuilletcr."  .  .  .  "Des  agitations  intestines  du  liquide  detruisent  uue  partie  de  ccs 
premiers  depots;  de  nouvelles  roches  se  forment  de  leurs  diibris  reuni.s  par  des 
cimens.  C'cst  parmi  ccs  tenipetes  que  nait  la  vie."  ..."  Lcs  oaux,  de  nouvcau 
tranquillisees,  niais  dont  le  contenu  a  change,  deposent  des  couches  moins  epaisscs 
ct  plus  varices,  oh  les  debris  des  corps  vivans  s'accuniulent  successivcnient  dans  un 
ordre  non  moins  lixe  que  eelui  des  roches  qui  los  coiitiennent.  Eiifin,  la  dcrniure 
retraite  des  eaux  repand  sur  le  coiilinent  d'inunenses  alluvions  de  maticres  nicubles, 
premiers  si6ges  do  la  v6gctation,  de  la  culture  et  de  la  sociabilite."  Blof/c  dc  Werner, 
iu  Cuvier,  Jiecueil  des  J£logcs  Jlistoriijues,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321-323. 
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far-fetched  though  it  was,  it  had  the  merit  of  calling  attention 
to  one  of  the  two  chief  principles  which  have  determined  the 
present  condition  of  our  planet.  It  had  the  further  merit  of 
provoking  a  controversy,  which  was  eminently  serviceable  to  the 
interests  of  truth.  For,  tlie  great  enemy  of  knowledge  is  not 
error,  but  inertness.  All  that  we  w^ant  is  discussion,  and  then 
we  are  sure  to  do  well,  no  matter  what  our  blunders  may  be. 
One  error  conflicts  with  another  ;  each  destroys  its  opponent, 
and  truth  is  evolved.  This  is  the  course  of  the  human  mind, 
and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  authors  of  new  ideas, 
the  proposers  of  new  contrivances,  and  the  originators  of  new 
heresies,  are  benefactors  of  their  species.  Whether  they  arc 
right  or  wrong,  is  the  least  part  of  the  question.  They  tend  to 
excite  the  mind  ;  they  open  up  the  faculties  ;  they  stimulate 
us  to  fresh  inquiry  ;  they  place  old  subjects  under  new  aspects  ; 
they  disturb  the  public  sloth  ;  and  they  interrupt,  rudely,  but 
with  most  salutary  effect,  that  love  of  routine,  which,  by  in- 
ducing men  to  go  grovelling  on  in  the  ways  of  their  ancestors, 
stands  in  the  path  of  every  improvement,  as  a  constant,  an  out- 
lying, and,  too  often,  a  fatal  obstacle. 

The  method  adopted  by  Werner  was  evidently  deductive, 
since  he  argued  from  a  supposed  cause,  and  reasoned  from  it  to 
the  effects.  In  that  cause,  he  found  his  major  premiss,  and 
thence  he  worked  downv/ards  to  his  conclusion,  until  he  reached 
the  world  of  sense  and  of  reality.  He  trusted  in  his  one  great 
idea,  and  he  handled  that  idea  with  consummate  skill.  On  that 
very  account,  did  he  pay  less  attention  to  existing  facts.  Had 
he  chosen,  he,  like  other  men,  could  have  collected  them,  and 
subjected  them  to  an  inductive  generalization.  But  he  preferred 
the  opposite  path.  To  reproach  hira  with  this,  is  irrational  ; 
for,  in  his  journey  after  truth,  he  chose  one  of  the  only  two  roads 
which  are  open  to  the  human  mind.  lu  England,  indeed,  we 
are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  one  road  is  inlinitely  preferable 
to  the  other.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  on  this,  as  (jn  many  other 
subjects,  assertions  arc  current  Avliich  have  never  been  proved. 
At  all  events,  Werner  was  so  satisfied  Avith  his  method,  that  he 
would  not  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  tlie  ])Osition  of  rocks  and 
their  strata,  as  they  are  variously  exhibited  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  he  did  not  even  explore  his  own  country,  but,  confining 
himself  to  a  corner  of  Germany,  he  began  and  completed  his 
celebrated  system,  without  investigating  the  facts  on  which, 
according  to  the  inductive  method,  that  system  should  have 
been  built. '■'= 

"'  "  If  it  be  true  that  delivery  be  the  first,  sccoiul,  and  third  requisite  in  a  popular 
wator,  it  is  no  less  ccrtaia  that  to  travel  is  of  first,  second,  aud  third  importance  to 
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Exactly  the  srime  process,  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time,  was  going  on  in  Scotland.  Hutton,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Scotch  theology,  and  who,  in  1788,  published  his 
Theory  of  tlie  Earth,  conducted  the  inquiry  just  as  Werner  did  ; 
though,  when  he  began  hio  speculations,  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  what  Werner  was  doing.'"  The  only  difference  between 
them  was,  that  while  Werner  reasoned  from  the  agency  of 
water,  Hutton  reasoned  from  the  agency  of  fire.  The  cause  of 
this  may,  I  think,  be  explained.  Hutton  lived  in  a  country 
where  some  of  the  most  important  lavrs  of  heat  had,  for  the 
first  time,  been  generalized,  and  vv^here,  consequently,  that 
department  of  inorganic  physics  had  acquired  great  reputation. 
It  was  natural  for  a  Scotchman  to  take  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  a  subject  in  which  Scotland  had  been  so  successful, 
and  had  obtained  so  much  fame.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  that  Hutton,  who,  like  all  men,  felt  the  intellectual 
bent  of  tlie  time  in  which  he  lived,  should  have  yielded  to  an 
influence  of  which  he  was,  perhaps,  unconscious.  In  obedience 
to  the  general  mental  habits  of  his  country,  he  adopted  the 
deductive  method.  In  further  obedience  to  the  more  special 
circumstances  connected  with  his  own  immediate  pursuits,  he 
gathered  the  principles  from  which  he  reasoned  from  a  study 
of  fire,  instead  of  gathering  them,  as  Werner  did,  from  a  study 
of  water. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  history  of  geology,  the  followers  of 
Werner  are  known  as  Neptunists,  and  those  of  Hutton  as 
Plutonists.^^^  And  these  terms  represent  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  great  masters.  In  the  most  important  points, 
namely  their  method,  they  were  entirely  agreed.     Both  were 

those  who  desire  to  originate  just  and  comprehensive  views  conecrning  the  structure 
of  our  globe.  Now,  Werner  had  not  travelled  to  distant  countries:  he  had  merely 
cxploreil  II  small  portion  of  Gerniaiiy,  and  conceived,  ar.d  persuaded  others  to  believe, 
that  the  whole  surface  of  our  planet,  and  all  the  mountain  chains  of  tlic  world,  were 
made  after  tlie  model  of  his  own  province."  ....  "It  now  appears  that  he  had 
misinterpreted  many  of  the  most  important  appearances  even  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Frovberg.  Tlius,  for  example,  within  a  day's  journey  of  liis  school, 
the  porphyry,  called  by  him  primitive,  has  been  found  not  only  to  send  forth  veins, 
or  dykes,  through  strata  of  the  coal-lbrmation,  but  to  overlie  them  in  mass."  LyclVs 
Principles  of  Gco'ori;/,  p.  47. 

'"  Though  Iluttoii's  Theory  of  the  Earth  was  first  published  in  1788,  the  edition 
of  1795,  which  is  the  one  I  have  used,  contains  a  greit  mnnber  of  additional  illus- 
trations of  his  vicw^s,  and  was  evidently  re-written.  But  the  main  features  arc  tlie 
same;  and  we  learn  from  his  friend,  Playfair,  tiiat  "the  great  outline  of  his  system" 
was  completed  "several  years"  before  1788.  Life  of  Hntlon.,  in  Piaijfair''s  li'orA-o, 
vol.  iv.  p.  50,  Edinburgh,  182'2. 

'"  Kirwan  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  called  Ilntton's  theory  "the  Plu- 
tonic system."  See  Illustrations  of  the  Huttoiiian  Iheory  in  I'Liyfairs  Works^  vol.  i. 
p.  145.  On  the  distinction  between  Neptunists  and  I'lutonists,  see  the  same  work, 
pp.  504,  505. 
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essentially  one-sided  ;  both  paid  a  too  exclusive  attention  to 
one  of  the  two  principal  agents  wliicli  have  altered,  and  are  still 
altering',  the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  both  reasoned  from  those 
agents,  instead  of  reasoning  to  them  ;  and  both  constructed 
their  system  without  sufficiently  studying  the  actual  and  ex- 
isting factp  ;  committing,  in  this  respect,  an  error  w'hich  the 
English  geologists  were  the  first  to  rectify. 

As  I  am  writing  a  history,  not  of  science,  but  of  scientific 
method,  1  can  only  briefly  glance  at  the  nature  of  those  services 
which  Hutton  rendered  to  geology,  and  which  arc  so  considerable, 
that  his  system  has  been  called  its  present  bafcis.'"'  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  strongly  expressed  ;  for,  though  Hutton  was  far  from 
denying  the  influence  of  w'ater/^"  he  did  not  concede  enough  to 
it,  and  there  is  a  tendency  among  several  geologists  to  admit 
that  the  system  of  Werner,  considered  as  an  aqueous  theory, 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  truth  than  the  advocates  of  the 
igneous  theory  are  willing  to  allow.  Still,  what  Hutton  did 
was  most  remarkable,  especially  in  reference  to  what  are  now 
termed  metamorphic  rocks,  the  theory  of  whose  formation  he 
was  the  first  to  conceive.'^'  Into  this,  and  into  their  connexion, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  those  rocks  whose  origin  is  perhaps  purely  igneous, 
I  could  not  enter  without  treading  on  debatable  ground.  But, 
putting  aside  what  is  yet  uncertain,  I  will  mention  two  circum- 
stances respecting  Hutton  which  arc  undisputed,  and  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  method,  and  of  the  turn  of  his  mind. 
The  first  circumstance  is,  that,  although  he  ascribed  to  subter- 
ranean heat,  as  exhibited  in  volcanic  action,  a  greater  and  more 
constant  energy  than  any  previous  inquirers  had  ventured  to 
do,'"  he  preferred  speculating  on  the  probable  consequences  of 
that  action,  rather  than  drawing  inferences  from  the  facts  which 
the  action  j^rescnted  ;  he  being  on  this  point  so  indiflcient,  that 
he  arrived  at  his   conclusions  without  inspecting  even  a  single 

'"'  "lias  not  only  supplanted  that  of  Wt-rni'i-,  but  lias  fornicil  (lie  fuuiidation  of 
the  researches  and  writingscf  our  most  culiglitcncd  observers,  and  i.s  justly  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  all  sound  geology  at  the  present  day."  Jiichardxori's  Gcolotjij,  London, 
1851,  p.  88. 

"^  IhUton's  Tlicary  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  n'jr.,  vol.  i.  pp.  01,  41,  102,  2'JO,  291, 
593,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  SCO,  378,  5rj5. 

'"'  "Li  his  writings,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ  of 
the  metamorphic  theory."     Li/clPs  Manual  of  Gcolnfii/,  Loudon,  1851,  p.  02. 

'"  The  shortest  summary  of  tlii.s  view  is  in  his  Thcortj  of  the  Earth,  Edin.  HOo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55G.  "The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  our  Theory  is  briefly  this:  That  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  operation  of  dissolviug  water,  and  the  chemical  actiou  of  it 
upon  the  materials  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  general  solidity  of  that 
mass  of  earth,  and  the  placing  of  it  in  the  atmosphere  above  the  .surface  of  the  sea, 
has  been  the  immediate  operation  of  fire  or  heat  melting  and  expanding  bodies." 
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region  of  active  volcanos,  where  he  might  have  watched  the 
v/orkings  of  nature,  and  seen  what  she  was  really  about. '^^ 
The  other  circumstance  is  equally  characteristic.  Hutton,  in 
his  speculations  concerning  the  geological  effects  of  heat,  nat- 
urally availed  himself  of  the  laws  which  Black  had  unfolded. 
One  of  those  laws  was,  that  certain  earths  owe  their  fusibility 
to  the  presence  of  fixed  air  in  them  before  heat  has  expelled  it ; 
so  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  force  them  to  retain  their  fixed 
air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  we  now  call  it,  no  amount  of  heat 
could  deprive  them  of  the  capability  of  being  fused.  The  fer- 
tile mind  of  Hutton  saw,  in  this  discovery,  a  principle  from 
which  he  could  construct  a  geological  argument.  It  occurred 
to  him,  that  great  pressure  would  prevent  the  escape  of  fixed 
air  from  heated  rocks,  and  would  thus  enable  them  to  be  fused, 
notwithstanding  their  elevated  temperature.  He  then  supposed 
that,  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man,  such  a  pro- 
cess had  taken  place  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that  the 
weight  of  so  great  a  column  of  water  had  prevented  the  rocks 
from  being  decomposed  while  they  were  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire.  In  this  way,  their  volatile  j)arts  were  held  together,  and 
they  themselves  might  be  melted,  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened except  for  this  enormous  pressure.  By  following  this 
line  of  argument,  he  accounted  for  the  consolidation  of  strata  by 
heat ;  since,  according  to  the  premisses  from  which  he  started, 
the  oily,  or  bituminous  parts,  would  remain,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  heat  to  disperse  them.'"'*  This  striking  speculation 
led  to  the  inference,  that  the  volatile  components  of  a  substance, 
and  its  fixed  comijonents,  may  bo  made  to  cohere,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  that  apparently  irresistible  agent  whose  business  it  is 
to  effect  their  separation.  Such  an  inference  was  contrary  to 
all  experience  ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  no  man  had  ever  seen  an 
instance  of  it."'^     Indeed,  the  event  was  only  supposed  to  hap- 

"^  "Although  Ilutton  liad  never  explored  any  region  of  active  rolcanos,  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  basalt  and  many  other  trap  rouks  were  of  igneous  origin." 
LyeWs  Principles  of  Geology,  London,  1S53,  p.  51.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  wrote 
his  work  without  having  examined  granite.  He  says  {^Theory  of  the  EarUi,  vol.  i.  p. 
21-1),  "It  is  true,  I  met  with  it  on  my  return  by  the  east  coast,  when  I  just  ?aw  it, 
and  no  more,  at  Peterhead  and  Aberdeen ;  but  that  was  all  the  granite  1  had  ever 
seen  when  I  wrolc  my  Theory  of  the  Earth.  I  have,  since  that  time,  seen  it  in  dif- 
ferent places;  because  I  went  on  purpose  to  examine  it,  r.s  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  in  the  course  of  this  work."  Hutton's  Theory  of  granite  is  noticed  in  JJake- 
weWs  Geoloyy,  Lond.  ISSS,  p.  101 ;  but  Mr.  Uakewell  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  theory  was  formed  before  the  observations  were  made. 

'''*  Jliittovian  Theory,  in  Playfah\  vol.  i.  pp.  38-40,  509,  510.  Compare  Play 
fair's  Life  of  JJidtoji,  p.  CI. 

'***  Henco,  the  objections  of  Kirwan  were  invalid ;  because  bis  argument  ngainst 
Ilutton  was  "grounded  on  experiments,  where  that  very  separation  of  the  volatile 
and  fixed  parts  takes  place,  which  it  excluded  in  that  hypothesis  of  subterraneou3 
heat."     Uutlonian  Theory,  iu  Playfair,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  Edinb.  1S22. 
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pen  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  were  never  met  with 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  which,  therefore,  were  out  of 
the  range  of  all  human  observation/^''  The  utmost  that  could 
be  expected  was,  that,  by  means  of  our  instrunients,  we  might, 
perhaps,  on  a  small  scale,  imitate  the  process  which  Hutton 
had  imagined.  It  was  possible,  that  a  direct  experiment  might 
artificially  combine  great  pressure  with  great  heat,  and  that  the 
result  might  be,  that  the  senses  would  realize  wdiat  the  intellect 
had  conceived.^"  But  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried, 
and  Hutton,  who  delighted  in  reasoning  from  ideas  rather  than 
from  facts,  was  not  likely  to  undertake  it.''^  He  cast  his  spec- 
ulation on  the  world,  and  left  it  to  its  fate.''"  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  reception  of  his  system,  a  very  ingenious  and 
skilful  experimenter  of  that  day,  Sir  James  Hall,  determined  to 
test  the  speculation  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ;  and  as  nature  did 
not  sujoply  the  facts  which  he  wanted,  he  created  them  for  him- 
self. He  applied  heat  to  powdered  chalk,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  with  great  delicacy  of  manipulation,  he  subjected  the 
chalk  to  a  pressure  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  half  a  mile  high.     The  result  was,  that,  under  tliat  pres- 

'""  Hutton  savs  {Theory  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  1T95,  vol.  i.  p.  94),  "The  place  of 
mineral  operations  is  r.ot  on  tiic  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  ate  not  to  limit  nature 
with  our  imbecility,  or  estimate  the  powers  of  nature  by  the  measure  of  our  own." 
Sec  also  p.  15'J,  "mineral  operations  jiropcr  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth."  And 
p.  527,  "Tiie  mineral  operations  of  natuie  lie  in  a  part  of  ihc  globe  which  is  ncccs- 
earily  inaccessible  to  man,  and  where  the  jiowers  of  nature  act  under  very  diflcrcnt 
conditions  from  those  wliich  we  find  take  jiiace  in  the  only  situation  where  we  can 
live."  Again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  "  The  present  Tlicory  of  tiie  Earth  holds  for  principle 
that  the  strata  are  consolidated  in  the  mineral  regions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
observation."  Similarly,  vol.  ii.  p.  481,  "  we  judge  not  of  the  progres.s  of  things 
from  the  actual  operations  of  the  surface." 

""  Hutton,  however,  did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  done.  "  In  the  Tiieory 
of  the  Earth  which  \sas  published,  I  was  anxious  to  warn  the  reader  against  the  no- 
tion that  su!)terrancou.s  heat  and  fusion  could  be  compared  with  that  which  we  in- 
duce by  our  chemical  operations  on  mineral  substances  here  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth."     Hutloiis  Theory  tf  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

""  See,  in  t!ie  Life  of  Hal  ton,  in  J^layfair's  Workx,  vol.  iv.  p.  02  note,  a  curioua 
remark  on  his  indilfcrence  to  e.xperiniental  veriiicatiou.  Innumcral)le  passages  in 
his  work  indicate  this  tendency,  and  i-how  his  desire  to  reason  immediately  from 
general  primiples.  Thus,  in  vol.  i.  p.  17,  "Let  us  strictly  examine  our  principles  in 
order  to  avoid  fillacy  in  our  reasoning."  .  . .  .  "  Wc  arc  now,  in  reasoning  from  prin- 
ciple's, come  to  a  point  decisive  of  the  question."  vol.  i.  p.  177.  "  Let  us  now  reason 
from  our  principles."  vol.  ii.  p.  SnS.  Hence,  his  constantly  expressed  contempt  for 
experience;  as  in  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  where  he  says  that  we  must  "overcome  those  pre- 
judices which  contracted  views  of  nature  nnd  mnfjtnfcd  opinions  of  the  experience  of 
man  may  have  begotten." 

'"■'  Piayfair  {Life  of  Hutton,  p.  64)  eay.s  that  it  drew  "  their  attention"  (i.  c.  the 
attention  of  "men  of  science"),  "very  slowly,  so  that  several  years  elapsed  before 
any  one  showed  himself  publicly  concerned  about  it,  eiiher  as  an  enemy  or  n.  friend.'' 
He  adds,  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  thi.'<,  that  it  contained  "  too  little  detail  of  facts  for 
a  system  which  involved  so  much  that  was  new,  aud  opposite  to  the  opiuious  gei^ 
trally  received." 
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sure,  the  volatile  parts  of  the  chrJk  were  held  together  ;  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  unable  to  escape ;  the  generation  of 
quicklime  was  stopped  ;  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature 
were  baffled,  and  the  whole  comj)Osition,  being  preserved  in 
its  integrity,  was  fused,  and,  on  subsequently  cooling,  actually 
crystallized  into  solid  marble. ''"  Never  was  triumph  more 
complete.  Never  did  a  fact  more  fully  confirm  an  idea.'^^ 
But,  in  the  mind  of  Hutton,  the  idea  preceded  the  fact  by 
a  long  interval  ;  since,  before  the  fact  was  known,  the  theory 
had  been  raised,  and  the  system  which  w^as  built  upon  it  had, 
indeed,  been  published  several  years.  It,  therefore,  appears 
that  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  and  cer- 
tainly its  most  successful  part,  was  conceived  in  opposition 
to  all  preceding  experience  ;  that  it  j)re-supposed  a  combina- 
tion of  events  which  no  one  had  ever  observed,  and  the  mere 
possibility  of  which  nothing  but  artificial  experiment  could 
prove  ;  and,  finaJly,  that  Hutton  was  so  confident  of  the  validity 
of  his  own  method  of  inquiry,  that  he  disdained  to  make  the 
experiment  himself,  but  left  to  another  mind  that  empirical 
branch  of  the  investigation  which  he  deemed  of  little  moment, 
but  which  we,  in  England,  are  taught  to  believe  is  the  only  safe 
foundation  of  physical  research.'^'- 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  all  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries made  by  Scotland,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  respecting 

190  fpjjg  account  of  those  oxperiments  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1805,  and  is  printed  in  their  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  pp.  71-185,  Edinb.  1812, 
4to.  The  general  result  was  (pp.  148,  149),  *'  That  a  pressure  of  52  atmospheres,  or 
1700  feet  of  sea,  is  capable  of  forming  a  limestone  in  a  proper  heat ;  That  uuder  SG 
atmospheres,  answering  nearly  to  300U  feet,  or  about  half  a  mile,  a  complete  marble 
may  be  formed;  and  lastly,  That,  with  a  pressure  of  173  atmosj)hercs,  or  5700  feet, 
that  is  little  more  than  one  mile  of  sea,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  made  to  undergo 
complete  fusion,  and  to  act  powerfully  on  other  earths."  See  also  p.  160:  "The 
carbonic  acid  of  limestone  cannot  be  constrained  in  heat  by  a  pressure  less  than  that 
of  1708  feet  of  .^ca."'  There  is  a  short,  and  not  very  accurate,  notice  of  these  in- 
structive experiments  in  BakewclVs  Gcolofju,  London,  18o8,  pp.  249,  250. 

'"  As  Sir  James  Hall  say.^j,  "  The  truth  of  the  most  doubtful  jjrinciple  v.hich  Dr. 
Hutton  has  assumed,  has  thus  been  established  by  direct  experiment."  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.,  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

""  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Hall,  in  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  pp.  74,  75.  Ho 
observes  that  Hutton's  "system,  however,  involves  so  many  suppositions,  apparently 
in  contradiction  to  common  experience,  which  meet  us  on  the  very  threshold,  that 
most  men  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  an  investigation  of  its  principles,  and 
only  a  few  individuals  have  justly  appreciated  its  merits."  ....  "1  conceived  that 
the  chemical  cftects  ascribed  by  liim  to  compression,  ought,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  bo 
investigated."  ....  "It  occurred  to  me  that  this  principle  was  susceptible  of  beino: 
established  in  a  direct  manner  by  experiment,  and  I  nrr/ed  him  to  make  the  attonpt, 
but  he  ahoays  rejected  this  proposal,  on  account  of  the  immensity  of  the  natural  agents, 
whose  operation  he  supposed  to  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  imitation;  and  he 
seemed  to  imagine  that  any  such  attempt  must  tmdoubtedly  fail,  and  iluis  throw  dis- 
tredit  on  opinions,  already  sufficiently  established,  as  he  conceived,  on  other  principles." 
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the  laws  of  the  inorg-anic  world,  I  have  said  nothing  of  Watt, 
because,  although  the  steam-engine,  which  we  owe  to  him,  is 
of  incalculable  importance,  it  is  not  a  discovery,  but  an  inven- 
tion. An  invention  it  may  justly  be  termed,  rather  than  an 
improvement.^"  Notwithstanding  what  had  been  effected  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  De  Cans,  Worcester,  Papin,  and 
Savery,  and  notwithstanding  the  later  additions  of  Newcomen 
and  others,  the  real  originality  of  Watt  is  unimpeachable.  His 
engine  was,  essentially,  a  new  invention  ;  but,  under  its  scientific 
aspect,  it  was  merely  a  skilful  adaptation  of  laws  jireviously 
known  ;  and  one  of  its  most  important  points,  namely,  the 
economy  of  heat,  was  a  practical  application  of  ideas  promul- 
gated by  Black. '-^  The  only  discovery  made  by  Watt  was  that 
of  the  composition  of  water.  Though  his  claims  ate  disputed 
by  the  friends  of  Cavendish,  it  vfould  appear  that  he  Avas  the 
first  who  ascertained  that  water,  instead  of  being  an  element,  is 
a  compound  of  two  gases, '^^  This  discovery  was  a  considerable 
step  in  the  history  of  chemical  analysis,  but  it  neither  involved 
nor  suggested  any  new  law  of  nature,  and  has,  therefore,  no 
claim  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind.'-'* 


"'  It  may  be  traced  back,  certainly  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  probably  still  higher.  Yet  the  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  correct,  that  Watt 
■was  its  real  inventor;  though,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  done  what  he  did,  with- 
out his  predecessors.  Tliis,  however,  may  be  said  of  all  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful men,  as  well  as  of  the  most  ordinary  men. 

"•*  On  the  obligations  of  Watt  to  lilacic,  compare  BronghairCs  Life  of  Wati, 
{BrougharrCn  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  36-38,  edit.  Glasgow,  1H55),  with  Mnirhead's  Life 
of  Watt,  second  edit.  London,  ISo'.t,  pp.  GO,  83.  At  p.  Sul,  Mr.  Muirhcad  says  of 
Watt,  that  "  his  principal  inventions  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  with  all  their 
prodigious  results,  were  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  ou  the  attentive  observation  of 
great  philosophical  trutiis;  and  the  economy  of  fuel,  increase  of  productive  jiower, 
and  saving  of  animal  labour,  which  gradually  ensueil,  all  originated  in  the  sagacious 
and  careful  thouglit  with  wiiich  he  investigated  the  nature  and  properties  of  heat." 
But  whatever  investigations  Watt  made  into  heat,  he  discoveied  no  new  law  respect- 
ing it,  or,  at  all  events,  no  new  law  which  is  huge  cnougli  to  be  noted  in  the  history 
of  thermotics,  considered  purely  as  a  science,  and  apart  from  practical  application. 
Mr.  Muirhead,  in  his  interesting  work  whicli  1  have  just  quoted,  has  published  (pp. 
484-48G)  some  remarks  made  on  the  subject  l)y  Watt,  several  years  after  the  death 
of  Black,  which,  though  perfectly  fair  and  candid,  show  that  Watt  had  a  rather  con- 
fused notion  of  the  real  ditlercncc  between  an  invention  and  a  discovery. 

"=•  Mr.  Muirhead,  in  his  JAfe  of  Watt,  p]i.  3(il-;i7(l.  seems  (o  have  put  the  priority 
of  Watt  beyond  further  doubt;  thougli  he  is  somewiuit  hard  upon  Cavendish,  who, 
there  can  be  little  question,  made  the  discovery  for  himself. 

'*'  I  would  not  wish  to  diminish  one  jot  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  great 
name  of  Watt  is  justly  held.  But  wlu-n  1  find  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Withering,  the 
botanist,  quoted,  to  the  cflVct  that  his  "  al)ilitics  and  acquirements  placed  him  Jie.xt, 
if  not  superior,  to  Newton"  (Mnirlirad's  Life  of  Wet/,  p.  302),  I  cannot  but  protest 
against  such  indiscriminate  eulogy,  which  would  rank  Watt  in  the  same  class  as  one 
of  those  godlike  intellects  of  which  the  whole  world  has  not  produced  a  score,  and 
which  arc  entitled  to  be  termed  inspired,  if  ever  himian  being  was  so.  Another  in- 
stance of  tliis  injudicious  panegyric,  will  be  found  in  the  same  otherwise  excellent 
work  {Muirhead,  pp.  324,  325),  where  we  read  tiiat  Watt's  discovery  that  water  con- 
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There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  connected  with  it  which  is 
too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  1783,  by  Watt,  the  Scotchman,  and  by  Cavendish, 
the  EngUshman,  neither  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
what  the  other  was  doing. ^^^  But  between  the  two  there  was 
this  difference.  Watt,  for  several  years  previously,  had  been 
speculating  on  the  subject  of  water  in  connexion  with  air,  and 
having,  by  Black's  law  of  latent  heat,  associated  them  together, 
he  was  prepared  to  believe  that  one  is  convertible  into  the 
other. ^"^  The  idea  of  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  two 
bodies  having  once  entered  his  mind,  gradually  ripened  ;  and 
when  he  at  last  completed  the  discovery,  it  was  merely  by  rea- 
soning from  data  which  others  possessed  besides  himself  In- 
stead of  bringing  to  light  nev/  facts,  he  drew  new  conclusions 
from  former  ideas.^"     Cavendish,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained 

sists  of  oxygen  and  liydrogen,  was  "the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  in  physical  inquiry,  the  real  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  chemistry; 
nay,  even  a  discovery  '  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  any  single  fact  which 
human  ingenuity  has  ascertained  either  before  or  since.'" 

'■"  That  there  was  no  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Watt,  we  know  from  positive  evi- 
dence ;  that  there  was  none  on  the  part  of  Cavendish,  may  be  fairly  presumed,  both 
from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  in  the  then  state  of 
chemical  knowledge  the  discovery  was  imminent,  and  could  not  have  been  long  de- 
layed. It  was  antecedently  probable  that  the  composition  of  water  would  be  ascer- 
tained by  different  persons  at  the  same  time,  as  we  haTe  seen  in  many  other  discov- 
eries which  have  been  simultaneously  made,  when  the  human  mind,  in  that  particular 
department  of  inquiry,  had  reached  a  certain  point.  We  are  too  apt  to  suspect 
philosophers  of  stealing  from  each  other,  what  their  own  abilities  arc  sufficient  to 
work  out  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Watt  thought  himself  ill-treated 
by  Cavendish.  See  Watt's  Correspondence  on  the  Composition  of  Water,  London, 
184G,  pp.  48,  61. 

""  On  26th  November  1783,  he  writes:  "For  many  years  I  have  entertained  an 
opinion  that  air  was  a  modification  of  v.ater ;  which  was  originally  founded  on  the 
facts,  that  in  most  cases  where  air  was  actually  made,  which  sliould  be  distinguished 
from  those  wherein  it  is  only  extricated  from  substances  containing  it  in  their  pores, 
or  otherwise  united  to  them  in  the  state  of  air,  the  substances  were  such  as  were 
known  to  contain  water  as  one  of  their  constituent  parts,  yet  no  water  was  obtained 
in  the  processes,  except  what  was  known  to  be  only  loosely  connected  with  them, 
such  as  the  water  of  the  crystallization  of  salts.  77ns  opinion  arose  from  a  dis- 
covery tliat  the  latent  heat  contained  in  steam  diminished,  i)i  proportion  as  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  water  from  which  it  wiis  produced,  increased;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  was  less  when  it  was  produced  under  a  greater  pressure,  or  in 
a  more  dense  state,  and  greater  when  it  was  produced  under  a  less  pressure,  or  in  a 
less  dense  state ;  which  led  me  to  conclude,  that  when  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
was  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  steam,  the  latent  heat  would  be  wholly 
changed  into  sensible  heat ;  and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  steam  itself  might  suffer 
some  remarkable  change.  I  now  abandon  this  opinion,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
change  of  water  into  air,  as  I  think  that  may  l)e  accounted  for  on  better  principles." 
See  tliis  remarkable  passage,  which  is  quite  decisive  as  to  the  real  history  of  Watt's 
discovery,  in  Corrcspondcnco  of  James  Watt  on  the  Composition  of  Water,  London, 
18-16,  pp.  84,  85.     Compare  p.  cxxiv.  and  p.  218  note. 

"*  In  the  paper  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  announcing  his 
discovery,  he,  well  knowing  the  empirical  character  of  the  Engiisli  mind,  apologizes 
for  this;  and  says,  "I  feci  much  reluctance  to  lay  my  thoughts  on  these  subjects 
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his  result  by  tlie  method  natural  to  an  Englishman.  Ho  did 
not  venture  to  draw  a  fresh  inference  until  ho  had  first  ascer- 
tained some  fresh  facts.  Indeed,  liis  discovery  was  so  completely 
an  induction  from  his  own  experiments,  that  he  omitted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  theory  of  latent  heat  from  which  Watt 
had  reasoned,  and  where  that  eminent  Scotchman  had  found 
the  premisses  of  "his  argument.'^"''  Both  of  these  great  inquirers 
ariived  at  truth,  but  each  accomplished  his  journey  by  a  differ- 
ent path.  And  this  antithesis  is  accurately  expressed  by  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  living  chemists,  who,  in  liis  remarks 
on  the  composition  of  water,  truly  says,  that  while  Cavendish 
established  the  facts,  Watt  established  the  idea.""' 

Thus  much,  as  to  what  was  effected  by  the  Scotch  in  tho 
department  of  inorganic  science.  If  we  now  turn  to  organic 
science,  we  shall  find  that,  there  also,  their  labours  ^^'ere  very 
remarkable.  To  those  who  are  capable  of  a  certain  elevation 
and  compass  of  thought,  it  will  appear,  in  the  highest  degree, 
probable,  that,  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  there 
is  no  real  difference.  That  they  are  separated,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation,  which  indicates  where 
one  abruptly  ends,  and  the  other  abruptly  begins,  seems  to  be  a 
supposition  altogether  untenable.  Nature  does  not  pause  and 
break  off  in  this  fitful  and  irregular  manner.  In  her  works 
there  is  neither  gap  nor  chasm.  To  a  really  scientific  mind,  the 
material  world  j)resents  one  vast  and  uninterrui)ted  series,  grad- 
ually rising  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  but  never 
stopping.     In  one  part  of  that  series  we  find  a  particular  struc- 

bcforc  the  public  in  their  present  indicjcstod  .'■-tato,  and  idihoul  having  been  able  to 
bring  them  to  the  text  of  such  cxpcrinients  a.s-  vould  confirm  or  refute  than."  Watfa 
Correspondence  on  the  iJiseovcrj/  of  the  Composition  of  Water,  pp.  77,  78.  Eleven 
months  cailier,  that  is  in  Deecniber  1782,  ho  writes  {Ibid.  p.  4):  "Dr.  Piiestley  has 
made  a  most  surprising  discovery,  which  seems  to  confirm  my  theory  of  water's  under- 
going some  very  remarkable  change  at  the  point  wlicre  all  its  latent  heat  would  be 
changed  into  sensible  heat." 

200  II  jjgji  ^^  ^  Cavendish)  "here  omits  entirely  the  consideration  of  latent  heat ; 
an  omission  which  he  even  attempts  to  justify,  in  one  of  the  jiairsages  interpolated 
by  Jilagdon.  But  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  accjuaintcd  with  the  fust  principles 
of  chemical  .science,  even  as  it  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Black,  and  it  was  indispu- 
tably familiar  to  Mr.  Watt,  tiuit  no  aeriform  fluid  can  be  converted  intoa  rKpiid,  nor 
any  liq\iid  into  a  solid,  without  the  evolution  of  heat,  previou.sly  latent.  Tliis  essen- 
tial part  of  the  process,  Mr.  Cavendish's  theory  does  not  embrace  ;  but  without  it, 
no  theory  on  the  sul.ject  can  be  complete ;  ami  it  will  ])rcscntly  be  seen,  that  Mr. 
Watt  took  it  fidly  into  account."     Muirhead's  JJfc  of  Walt,  p.  .'515. 

-'"  "  Cavendish  and  AVatt  both  discovered  the  composition  of  water.  Cavendish 
cstabhshed  the  facts;  Watt  the  idea."  ....  "  The  attaching  too  high  a  value  to 
the  mere  facts,  i-i  often  a  sign  of  a  want  of  ideas."  Liebig\'i  Lr.ttcr:i  on  Chemistry, 
London,  1851,  p.  48.  The  last  sentence  of  this  illustrious  ))liiiosopher,  which  I  have 
put  in  italics,  sliould  be  well  pondered  in  England.  If  I  liad  my  way,  it  should  be 
engraved  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  portals  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  lioyal 
Institution. 
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ture,  which,  so  far  as  our  observations  have  yet  extended,  we, 
in  another  part,  cannot  find.  We  also  observe  particular  func- 
tions, which  correspond  to  the  structure,  and,  as  we  believe, 
result  from  it.  This  is  all  we  know.  Yet,  from  these  scanty 
facts,  we,  who  at  present  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge, 
and  have  but  skimmed  the  surface  of  things,  are  expected  to 
infer,  that  there  must  be  a  point  in  the  chain  of  existence, 
where  both  structure  and  function  suddenly  cease,  and,  after 
which,  we  may  vainly  search  for  signs  of  life.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  conclusion  more  repugnant  to  the  whole 
march  and  analogy  of  modern  thought.  In  every  department, 
the  speculations  of  the  greatest  thinkers  are  constantly  tending 
to  coordinate  all  phenomena,  and  to  regard  them  as  diifercut, 
indeed,  in  degree,  but  by  no  means  as  different  in  kind.  For- 
merly, men  were  content  to  ground  their  conviction  of  this 
diiference  in  kind,  on  the  evidence  of  the  eye,  which,  on  a  cur- 
sory inspection,  saw  an  organization  in  some  bodies,  and  not  in 
others.  From  the  organization,  they  inferred  the  life,  and  sup- 
posed that  plants,  for  instance,  had  life,  but  that  minerals  had 
none.  This  sort  of  argument  was  long  deemed  satisfactory ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  broke  down  ;  more  evidence  was 
required,  and,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
has  been  universally  admitted,  that  the  eye,  by  itself,  is  an  un- 
trustworthy witness,  and  that  we  must  employ  the  microscope, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  unaided  testimony  of  our  ov,-n  puny 
and  precarious  senses.  But  the  microscoj)e  is  steadily  improv- 
ing, and  we  cannot  tell  what  limits  there  arc  to  its  capacity 
for  improvement.  Consequently,  we  cannot  tell  w^hat  fresh 
secrets  it  may  disclose.  Neither  can  we  say  that  it  may  not 
be  altogether  superseded  by  some  new  artificial  resource, 
which  shall  furnish  us  vs'ith  evidence,  as  superior  to  any  yeL 
supplied,  as  our  present  evidence  is  suj)erior  to  that  of  the  naked 
eye.  Even  already,  and  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  time 
during  which  the  microscope  has  been  a  really  eftective  instru- 
ment, it  has  revealed  to  us  organizations,  the  existence  of  which 
no  one  had  previously  suspected.  It  has  proved,  that  what,  for 
thousands  of  years,  had  been  deemed  mere  specks  of  inert  mat- 
ter, are,  in  truth,  animals  possessing  most  of  the  functions 
which  vn'o  possess,  reproducing  their  species  in  regular  and  or- 
derly succession,  and  endowed  with  a  nervous  system,  which 
shows  that  they  must  be  susceptible  of  pain  and  enjoyment.  It 
has  detected  life  hidden  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  ;  it  has 
found  it  embedded  in  the  polar  ice,  and,  if  it  can  flourish  there, 
it  is  hard  to  say  from  what  quarter  it  can  be  shut  out.  So  un- 
willing, however,  are  most  men  to  relinquish  old  notions,  that 
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the  resources  of  cbemistr}'-  have  been  called  in,  to  ascertain  the 
supposed  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter  ;  it 
being  asserted  that,  in  the  organic  world,  there  is  a  greater 
complexity  of  molecular  combination  than  in  the  inorganic.'^''" 
Chemists  further  assert,  that  in  organic  nature  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  carbon,  and  in  inorganic,  a  predominance  of  sili- 
con.'^" But  chemical  analysis,  like  microscopic  observation,  is 
making  such  rapid  strides,  that  each  generation,  I  had  almost 
said  each  year,  is  unsettling  some  of  the  conclusions  previously 
established ;  so  that,  now,  and  for  a  long  time  hence,  wo  must 
regard  those  conclusions  as  empirical,  and,  indeed,  as  merely 
tentative.  Surely  a  permanent  and  universal  inference  cannot 
be  drawn  from  shifting  and  precarious  facts,  which  are  admitted 
to-day,  and  may  be  overthrown  to-morrow.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  that,  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  some  bodies  are 
living,  and  that  others  are  dead,  we  have  nothing,  except  the 
circumstance,  that  our  researches,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  gone, 
have  shown  that  cellular  structure,  growth,  and  reproduction, 
are  not  the  invariable  j^ropcrties  of  matter,  but  arc  excluded 
from  a  large  part  of  the  visible  world,  which,  on  that  account, 
we  call  inanimate.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  argument  on  that 
side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  side  avc  have  the  fact,  that 
our  sight,  and  the  artificial  instruments  by  whose  aid  we  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  are  confessedly  imperfect  ;  and  wo 
have  the  further  fact  that,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  have 
i:)roved  that  the  organic  kingdom  is  infinitely  more  extensive 
than  the  boldest  dreamer  had  ever  imagined,  while  they  have 
not  been  able  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  inorganic  king- 
dom to  any  thing  like  the  same  amount.  This  shows  that,  so 
far  as  our  opinions  are  concerned,  the  balance  is  steadily  inclia- 
ing  in  one  given  direction  ;  in  other  words,  as  our  knowledge 
advances,  a  belief  in  the  organic  is  encroaching  upon  a  belief  in 
the  inorganic.'^''*     When  avc,  moreover,  add,  that  all  science  is 

2"  "Organic  substances,  wliothcr  directly  (lorivcd  from  the  vop;c(abIo  or  nniir.al 
kingdom,  or  produced  by  tlio  subsequent  modification  of  lioiiies  which  tints  originate, 
are  remarliable  as  a  class  for  a  degree  of  complexity  of  constitution  far  exceeding 
that  observed  in  any  of  the  compounds  yet  described."  Fozcnes'  C/winistr>/,  3d  edit,, 
London,  185ii,  p.  853.  I  quote  this,  as  liic  first  authority  at  hand,  for  a  doctriiu' 
which  is  universally  admitted  by  chemists,  and  which  is  indubitably  true,  so  far  a^ 
our  experiments  have  at  present  extended. 

•"  "  As  the  organic  world  is  characterized  by  the  predominance,  in  quantity,  of 
carbon,  bo  tlic  mineral  or  inorganic  world  is  marked  by  a  similar  predominance  of 
silicon."  TurJicr^s  Chcmistri/,  edited  by  Liebig  and  Gregory,  vol.  ii.  p.  678,  London, 
1847. 

'"*  I  mean,  of  course,  to  apply  this  remark  only  to  (he  globe  we  inh;d)it,  and  not 
to  cxtra-terrestri.al  phenomena.  Respecting  llic  organization  or  non-organizatioa 
of  what  exists  out  of  tliis  earth,  wc  liavc  no  evidence,  and  can  hardly  expect  to  havo 
any  for  centuries.     Infereuccs  have,  indeed,  been  drawn  from  telescopic  obscrva* 
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manifestly  converging  towards  one  simple  and  general  theory, 
which  shall  cover  the  whole  range  of  material  phenomena,  and 
thatj  at.  each  successive  step,  some  irregularities  are  explained 
away,  and  some  inequalities  are  reduced,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  such  a  movement  tends  to  weaken  those  old  distinctions, 
the  reality  of  whicli  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  ;  and  that,  in 
their  place,  we  must,  sooner  or  later,  substitute  the  more  com- 
prehensive view,  that  life  is  a  property  of  all  matter,  and  that 
the  classification  of  bodies  into  animate  and  inanimate,  or  into 
organic  and  inorganic,  is  merely  a  ^provisional  arrangement,  con- 
venient, perhaps,  for  our  present  purposes,  but  which,  like  all 
similar  divisions,  will  eventually  be  merged  in  a  higher  and 
wider  scheme. 

Until,  however,  that  step  is  taken,  we  must  be  content  to 
reason  according  to  the  evidence  supplied  by  our  imperfect  in- 
struments, or  by  our  still  more  imperfect  senses.  We,  therefore, 
recognize  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  nature, 
not  as  a  scientific  truth,  but  as  a  scientific  artifice,  by  which  we 
separate  in  idea,  what  is  inseparable  in  fact ;  hoping,  in  this 
way,  to  pursue  our  course  with  the  greater  ease,  and  ultimately 
to  obtain  results,  which  will  make  the  artifice  needless.  As- 
suming, then,  this  division,  we  may  refer  all  investigations  of 
organic  bodies  to  one  of  two  objects.  The  first  object  is,  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  those  bodies,  in  their  usual,  healthy,  or,  as 
we  somewhat  erroneously  phrase  it,  normal  course.  The  other 
object  is,  to  ascertain  their  law,  in  their  unusual,  unhealthy,  or 
abnormal  course.  When  we  attempt  to  do  the  first  of  these 
things,  we  are  physiologists.  When  we  attempt  to  do  the 
second,  we  are  pathologists.'^" 

Physiology  and  pathology  are  thus  the  two  fundamental 
divisions  of  all  organic  science.""'^     Each  is  intimately  connected 

tions ;  and  attempts  arc  now  being  made,  abroad,  to  determine,  by  still  more  refined 
process,  the  physical  composition  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  without  ven- 
turing, in  this  note,  to  cuter  into  such  discussions,  or  even  to  state  their  purport,  I 
may  say,  th;it  the  difficulty  of  vcrifkatlon  will  long  i)rove  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
our  laiovvlcdge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  results  which  may  be  obtained. 

^"'  ilr,  Simon,  in  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  Lectures,  says,  "  avo  may  describe 
Patliolcgy  to  consist  in  the  Science  of  Life  under  other  conditions  than  those  of  ideal 
perfection."  Simoii^s  Lectures  on  J'atho!offi/,  London,  1850.  p.  14.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  description  I  have  met  with ;  though,  as  it  involves  a  negative,  it  camiot 
be  accepted  as  a  definition.  Indeed,  the  context  shows  that  Mr.  Simon  does  not 
suppose  it  to  be  one. 

"'"'  In  my  former  volume,  I  adopted  the  commonly  received  division  of  organic 
statics  and  organic  dynamics;  the  statics  being  anatomy,  and  the  dynaiiucs  being 
physiology.  But,  I  now  think  that  our  knowledge  is  not  sudiciently  advanced  to 
make  this  so  convenient  as  the  division  into  physiological  and  pathological,  or,  into 
normal  and  abnormal,  provided  we  remember  that  in  reality  nothing  is  abnormal. 
The  practically  useful,  but  eminently  unscientific,  doctrine,  that  there  can  be  alter- 
ation of  function  without  alteration  of  structure,  lias  cT;:;ed  ro-.rc  of  tlic  most  esscn- 
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with  the  other  ;  find  cventnalh',  no  doubt,  both  -will  be  fused 
into  a  single  study,  by  discovering  laws  which  will  prove  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  is  really  abnormal  or  irregular. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  jjhysiologists  liave  immeasurably  out- 
stripped the  pathologists  in  the  conii)rchensivencss  of  their 
views,  and,  therefore  in  the  value  of  their  results.  For,  the 
best  physiologists  distinctly  recognize  that  the  basis  of  their 
science  must  include,  not  only  the  animals  below  man,  but  also 
the  entire  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that,  without  this  command- 
ino-  survey  of  the  whole  realm  of  organic  nature,  we  cannot 
possibly  understand  even  human  physiology,  still  less  general 
physiology.  The  pathologists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  much 
in  arrear,  that  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  rarely  form 
part  of  their  plan  ;  while  the  diseases  of  plants  are  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  although  it  is  certain  that,  until  all  these  have 
been  studied,  and  some  steps  taken  to  generalize  them,  every 
pathological  conclusion  will  be  eminently  empirical,  on  account 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  field  from  which  it  is  collected. 

The  science  of  pathology  being  still  so  backward  in  the  con- 
ception as  well  as  in  the  execution,  that  even  men  of  real 
ability  believe  that  it  can  be  raised  from  a  mere  study  of  the 
human  fi-ame,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Scotch,  not- 
withstanding the  marvellous  boldness  of  their  speculations, 
should  have  been  able,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  anticipate 
a  method  wdiich  the  nineteenth  century  has  yet  to  employ. 
But  they  produced  two  pathologists  of  great  ability,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  considerable  obligations.  These  were,  CuUen 
and  John  Hunter.-"     Cullen  was  eminent  only  as  a  patholo- 

tial  distinctions  between  anatomy  and  pliysioloj:cy,  ii"d  especially  between  morbid 
anatomy  and  morbid  physiology.  Until  those  distinctions  are  recognizrd,  the  scicn-, 
tific  conceptions  of  professional  writers  must  be  confused,  however  vahuilde  tiieir 
practical  suggestions  may  be.  While  men  arc  capable  of  believing  that  it  is  poxsiblc 
for  variations  of  function  to  proceed  from  any  cause  except  variations  of  structure, 
the  philosophic  importance  of  anatomy  will  l)c  imperfectly  appreciated,  and  its  true 
relation  to  physiology  ■will  remain  undefined.  Inasmuch,  however,  as,  with  our 
actual  resources,  the  most  careful  dissection  is  often  unable  to  detect  (in  insanity, 
for  instance)  those  changes  of  structure  which  produce  changes  of  function,  superli- 
cial  thinlvcrs  arc  placed  under  a  strong  tcm])tation  to  deny  their  invariable  connex- 
ion ;  and  while  the  microscope  is  so  imperfect,  and  chemistry  so  backward,  it  is 
impossible  that  experiments  should  always  convince  them  of  their  mistake,  llencc, 
I  believe  that  until  our  means  of  empirical  research  arc  greatly  improved,  all  such 
investigations,  notwithstanding  their  immense  value  in  oilier  respects,  will  lend  to 
lead  mere  inductive  minds  into  error,  by  making  them  rely  too  much  on  what  they 
call  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reason.  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
vaying,  that  our  knowledge  is  not  sulliciently  advanced  to  make  it  advisable  to  divide 
tho  sciences  of  organic  bodies  into  ))l!ysiological  and  anatomical.  At  present,  and 
probably  for  some  time  yet,  the  humbler  division  into  ]>hysiological  and  pathological, 
may  be  deemed  safer,  and  more  likily  to  produce  solid  results. 

■■""  Hunter,  as  we  shall  presently  set",  did  take  an  extraordinarily  comprehensive 
view  of  pathology,  including  tho  whole  of  the  organic  world,  and  even  the  aberra- 
tions of  form  in  the  inorganic. 
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gist ;  hnt  Hunter,  whose  fine  and  discursive  genius  took  a  much 
wider  range,  was  great  both  in  physiology  and  in  pathology.  A 
short  account  of  their  generalizations  respecting  organic  science, 
will  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  notices  I  have  already  given  of 
what  was  done  by  their  countrymen  for  inorganic  science,  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  It  will  complete  our  survey  of  the  Scotch 
intellect,  and  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  that  most  remarkable  people,  who, 
contrary  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  all  other  modern  nations, 
have  shown  that  scientific  discoveries  do  not  necessarily  weaken 
superstition,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  two  hostile  principles  to 
flourish  side  by  side,  without  ever  coming  into  actual  collision, 
or  without  sensibly  impairing  each  other's  vigour. 

In  1751,  Cullen  was  aj^pointed  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  GlasgoAV  ;-"^  from  which,  however,  in  1756, 
he  was  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, '^"^  where  he 
delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  on  which  his  fame  now  de- 
pends. During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  inorganic  physics,  and  proi:)oi:nded  some  remarkable 
speculations,  which  are  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  theory 
of  latent  heat  to  Black,  who  was  his  pupil.'-"*  But,  to  follow 
out  those  views,  would  have  required  a  number  of  minute  ex- 
periments, which  it  did  not  suit  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  make. 
Having,  therefore,  put  forth  his  ideas,  he  left  them  to  germinate, 
and  passed  on  to  his  arduous  attempt  to  generalize  the  laws  of 
disease  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  human  frame.  In  the  study 
of  disease,  the  phenomena  being  more  obscure  and  less  amen- 
able to  experiment,  there  was  greater  latitude  for  speculation  ; 
hence,  he  could  more  easily  indulge  in  that  love  of  theory, 
which  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  with  an  extreme  devotion  to 
which  ho  has  been  reproached.-''  That  the  reproach  is  not 
altogether  unjust,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  since  we  find  him 
laying  down  the  doctrine,  that,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  treatment 

*■*  TItompsorCs  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  VO,  Edinburgli,  1832. 

^"^  Thoiiipsoii's  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  Bower  states  that  Cullen  "  was  ap. 
pointed  to  the  chair  in  1755."  Boioer's  Historij  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  voL 
ii.  p.  216,  Edinburgh,  1817. 

'^"'  "  It  secius  impossible  to  peruse  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  Dr.  Cullen's 
manuscript  lectures  and  papers,  and  from  his  Essay  on  Evaporation,  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  investigations  with  regard  to  the  heat  and  cold  occasioned  by  the 
combination,  liquefaction,  and  evaporation  of  bodies,  must  not  only  have  assisted  to 
direct  the  attention  of  his  pupil  Dr.  Black  to  similar  inquiries,  but  must  also  have 
furnished  him  witii  several  of  the  data  from  which  his  simple  and  comprehensive 
theory  of  Latent  Hoat  was  afterwards  sophilosophically  deduced."  Tliomsoii's  Life 
of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

'"  "  It  is  allowed  by  the  admirers  of  this  great  man,  that  he  was  perhaps  too 
fond  of  theory."     Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
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of  disease,  theory  coiiKl  not  be  separated  from  practice,  it  Tras 
iinimportaut  \Yhich  came  iirst.'^'^  Thir,  was  tantamount  to 
saying,  that  a  medical  practitioner  might  allow  his  theories  to 
control  his  observations  ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  in  an  immense 
majority  of  cases,  men  are  so  tenacious  of  the  opinions  they  im- 
bibe, that  whatever,  in  any  pursuit,  first  occupies  their  under- 
standing, is  likely  to  mould  all  that  comes  afterwards.  In 
ordinary  minds,  associations  of  ideas,  if  firmly  established,  be- 
come indissoluble  ;  and  the  power  of  separating  them,  and  of 
arranging  them  in  new  combinations,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  our 
endowments.  An  average  intellect,  when  once  jDOSsessed  by  a 
theory,  can  hardly  ever  escape  from  it.  Hence,  in  practical 
matters,  theory  should  bo  feared,  just  as,  in  scientific  matters, 
it  should  be  cherished  ;  because  practical  pursuits  are  chiefly 
engrossed  by  the  lower  class  of  minds,  where  associations  and 
the  force  of  i:)rejudico  are  extremely  strong,  while  scientific  pur- 
suits concern  the  higher  class,  where  such  pre])OSsessions  arc 
comparatively  weak,  and  where  close  associations  are  more 
easily  severed.  The  most  powerful  intellects  are  niost  accus- 
tomed to  new  arrangements  of  thought,  and  are,  therefore,  most 
able  to  break  up  old  ones.  On  them  belief  sits  lightly,  because 
they  well  know  how  little  evidence  we  have  for  many  of  even 
our  oldest  beliefs.  But  the  average,  or,  as  we  must  say,  with- 
out meaning  ofience,  the  inferior,  minds,  are  not  disturbed  by 
these  refinements.  Theories,  which  they  have  once  heartily 
embraced,  they  can  hardly  ever  get  rid  of,  and  they  often  dignify 
them  with  the  name  of  essential  truths,  and  resent  every  attack 
upon  them  as  a  personal  injury.  Having  inherited  such  theo- 
ries from  their  lathers,  they  regard  them  with  a  sort  of  filial 
piety,  and  cling  to  them  as  if  they  were  some  rich  acquisition, 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  touch. 

To  this  latter  class,  nearly  all  men  belong,  who  arc  more 
engaged  in  practical  pursuits  than  in  speculative  ones.  Among 
them,  are  the  ordinary  jjractitioners,  whether  in  medicine  or  in 
any  other  department,  extienicly  few  of  whom  are  willing  to 
break  up  trains  of  thought  to  whicli  they  are  inured."'^    Though 

'"'  In  1759,  be  wrote  to  Dr.  Balfour  Russell,  one  of  Ms  favourite  pupils  :  "You 
will  not  find  it  possible  to  separate  pr.actice  from  theory  nltogetlicr;  and  lliercforc, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  begin  with  tlie  theory,  I  liavc  no  obji^ction."  Tlinmson''x  Lif. 
of  Cullcn,  vol.  i.  p.  1.30.  Compare  Iiis  Inlrojurtor)/  Lcc/urcn  to  ihc  J'raclicc  of 
Physic,  where,  asserting  truly,  "  tliat  reasoning  in  physics  is  unavoidable"  (CiiHeu'x 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  417),  he  boldly  infers  "  tliat  to  render  it  safe,  it  is  vcccsxary  to  cul- 
tivate theory  in  its  full  extent.'" 

"°  Even  Cullen  himself  says,  rather  roughly,  "  The  great  horde  of  physicians  are 
always  servile  imitators,  who  can  neither  perceive  nor  correct  tlie  faults  of  llieirsystein, 
and  arc  always  ready  to  growl  at,  and  even  to  worry,  the  ingenious  person  that 
tould  attempt  it.     Thus  was  tiic  systeni  of  Galen  secured  in  the  possession  of  tho 
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they  profess  to  despise  theory,  they  are,  in  reality,  enslaved  by 
it.  Ail  that  they  can  do,  is  to  conceal  their  subjection,  by 
terming  their  theory  a  necessary  bciief.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
deemed  a  remarkable  proof  of  Cullcn's  love  of  deduclivo  reason- 
ing, that  he,  sagacious  and  clear-sighted  as  he  was,  should  have 
supposed  that,  in  so  practical  an  art  as  medicine,  theory  could, 
with  impunity,  precede  practice.  For,  it  is  most  assuredly  true, 
that,  taking  men  in  the  average,  their  minds  arc  so  constructed, 
that  it  cannot  precede  it  without  controlling  it.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  such  control  must  be  hurtful.  Even  now,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  morbid 
anatomy,  in  animal  chemistry,  and  in  the  microscopic  investiga- 
tion both  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  human  frame,  the 
treatment  of  disease  is  a  question  of  art,  far  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  science.  What  chiefly  characterizes  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  and  gives  them  their  real  superiority,  is  not  so  much 
the  extent  of  their  theoretical  knowledge, — thougli  that,  too,  is 
often  considerable, — but  it  is  that  tine  and  delicate  perception 
which  they  owe,  partly  to  experience,  and  partly  to  a  natural 
quickness  in  detecting  analogies  and  differences  which  escape 
ordinary  observers.  The  process  which  they  follow,  is  one  of 
rapid,  and,  in  some  degree,  unconscious  induction.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  greatest  physiologists  and  chemists, 
which  the  medical  profession  possesses,  are  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  best  curers  of  disease.  If  medicine  were  a  science, 
the}^  would  always  be  the  best.  But  medicine,  being  still  es- 
sentially an  art,  depends  mainly  upon  qualities  which  each 
jDractitioner  has  to  acquire  for  himself,  and  which  no  scientific 
theory  can  teach.  The  time  for  a  general  theory  has  not  yet 
come,  and  probably  many  generations  will  have  to  elapse  before 
it  does  come.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  theory  of  disease 
should,  as  a  matter  of  education,  precede  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, is  not  only  practically  dangerous,  but  logically  false. 
With  its  practical  danger,  I  am  not  now  concerned  ;  but  its 
logical  aspect  is  a  curious  illustration  of  that  passion  for  system- 
atic and  dialectic  reasoning  which  characterized  Scotland.  It 
shows  that  Cullen,  in  his  eagerness  to  argue  from  ])rinciples  to 
facts,  instead  of  from  facts  to  principles,  could,  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  arts,  recommend  a  method  of  procedure,  for  which 
oven  our  knowledge  is  not  ripe,  but  which,  in  his  time,  was  so 
singularly  rash   and  immature,  that   nothing  can  explain  its 

schools  of  phy.'^ic,  till  ?oon  .iftcr  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  dcstroj-ed 
every  vcstiqc  of  literature  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  drove  all  that  re- 
mained of  it  to  seek  a  feeble  protection  at  Constantinople."  Lecture;  inlroductory 
to  the  Practice  of  Physic,  in  CulleiVs  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  oSo,  Edhiburgh,  1S27. 
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adoption  "by  a  man  of  such  vigorous  understanding,  except  the 
circumstance  of  his  living  in  a  country  in  wliicli  that  peculiar 
method  reigned  supreme. 

It  must,  however,  he  admitted,  that  Cullen  Aviclded  the 
method  with  great  ability,  especially  in  his  application  of  it  to 
the  science  of  pathology,  to  which  it  was  far  Letter  suited  than 
to  the  art  of  therapeutics.  For,  we  must  always  remember, 
that  the  science  v/hich  investigates  the  laws  of  disease,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  art  which  cures  it.  The  science  has 
a  speculative  interest,  which  is  irrespective  of  all  practical  con-  1 
siderations,  and  which  depends  simply  on  the  fact,  that,  when 
it  is  completed,  it  will  explain  the  aberrations  of  the  whole  or- 
ganic world.  Pathology  aims  at  ascertaining  the  causes  which 
determine  every  departure  from  the  natural  type,  whether  of 
form  or  of  function.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  one  can  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  tlie  actual  state  of  knowledge,  without 
studying  the  theoretic  relations  between  pathology  and  other 
departments  of  inquiry.  To  do  this,  is  the  business,  not  of 
practical  men,  but  of  philosophers,  properly  so-called.  The 
philosophic  pathologist  is  as  different  from  the  physician,  as  a 
jurist  is  different  from  an  advocate,  or  as  an  agricultural  chem- 
ist is  difforent  from  a  farmer,  or  as  a  political  economist  is 
different  from  a  statesman,  or  as  an  astronomer,  who  general- 
izes the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  different  from  a  captain, 
who  navigates  his  ship  by  a  practical  application  of  those  laws. 
The  tw^o  sets  of  functions  may  be  united,  and  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  they  are,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  their 
being  so.  While,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurdly  presumptuous 
for  an  unprofessional  person  to  pass  judgment  on  the  tlicrapeu- 
tical  system  of  Cullen,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  any  one, 
who  has  studied  the  theory  of  these  matters,  to  examine  his 
pathological  system  ;  because  that,  like  all  scientific  systems, 
must  be  amenable  to  general  considerations,  which  arc  to  bo 
taken,  partly  from  the  adjoining  sciences,  and  partly  from  the 
universal  logic  of  philosophic  method. 

It  is  from  this  latter,  or  logical  point  of  viev^',  that  Cullen's 
pathology  is  interesting  f^r  the  purposes  of  the  present  chapter. 
The  character  of  his  investigations  may  be  illustrated  by  saying, 
that  his  method  in  pathology  is  analogous  to  that  which  Adam 
Smith  adopted  at  the  same  time,  though  in  a  very  dificrenfc 
field.  Both  were  deductive  ;  and  both,  before  arguing  deduc- 
tively, suppressed  some  of  the  premisses  from  which  they  rca- 
Boncd.  Ti:at  this  suppression  is  the  key  to  Adam  Smith's 
method,  and  was  an  intentional  part  of  his  plan,  I  have  already 
shown  ;  as  also  that,  in  each  of  his  two  works,  he  supplied  the 
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premisses  in  which  the  other  work  was  deficieat.  In  this 
respect,  he  was  far  superior  to  CuUen.  For,  though  Cullen, 
like  Smith,  began  by  mutilating  his  problem  in  order  to  solve  it 
more  readily,  he,  unlike  Smith,  did  not  sec  the  necessity  of  in- 
stituting another  and  parallel  inquiry,  which  ehould  complete 
the  scheme,  by  starting  from  the  premisses  that  had  been  pre- 
viously omitted. 

What  I  have  termed  the  mutilation  of  the  problem,  was 
effected  by  Cullen  in  the  following  manner.  His  object  v^'as,  to 
generalize  the  phenomena  of  disease,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
the  human  frame  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  him,  as  to  every  one 
else,  that  the  human  frame  consists  partly  of  solids  and  partly 
of  fluids.  The  peculiarity  of  his  pathology  is,  that  he  reasons 
almost  entirely  from  the  laws  of  the  solids,  and  makes  so  little 
account  of  the  fluids,  that  he  will  only  allow  them  to  be  the  in- 
direct causes  of  disease,  which,  in  a  scientific  view,  are  to  be 
deemed  strictly  subordinate  to  the  direct  causes,  as  represented 
by  the  solid  constituents  of  our  body.-'^  This  assumption, 
though  false,  was  perfectly  justifiable,  since,  by  curtailing  the 
problem,  he  simplified  its  study  ;  just  as  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
Wealth  of  Nations,  simplified  the  study  of  human  nature,  by 
curtailing  it  of  all  its  sympathy.  But  this  most  comprehensive 
thinker  was  careful,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Serdlments,  to 
restore  to  human  nature  the  quality  of  which  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  had  deprived  it  ;  and,  by  thus  establishing  two  dillcr- 
ent  lines  of  argument,  ho  embraced  the  whole  subject.  In  the 
same  way,  it  was  incumbent  on  Cullen,  after  having  constructed 
a  theory  of  disease  by  reasoning  from  solids,  to  have  constructed 
another  theory  by  reasoning  from  the  fluids  ;  so  that  a  coordi- 
nation of  the  two  theories  might  have  raised  a  science  of 
pathology,  as  complete  as  the  then  state  of  knowledge  allowed.*^  ^' 

■"  This  idea  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  writing?.  la  the  following  passage, 
it  is  more  succinctly  stated  tluui  in  any  otiier  :  "  In  pathology,  and  in  the  prognosis 
of  particular  diseases,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  distinction  of  those 
causes.  I  call  the  one  direct  causes,  those  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system 
directly;  and  the  other  indirect  causes,  those  which  produce  tlie  same  cftect,  br.t  by 
destroying  those  organs  which  arc  necessary  to  tlie  support  of  the  excitcuicnt,  viz. 
the  whole  fivstem  of  circulation."  Cid/eitx  WorLs,  vol.  i.  p.  ICo.  Even  this  pas- 
sage, clear  as  it  seems,  can  only  be  rightly  interpreted  by  taking  the  coutext  iuto 
cousideration. 

-'*  For,  as  is  truly  observed  by  probably  the  greatest  pathologist  of  our  time, 
"  Humoral  pathology  is  simply  a  rcqnireiiient  of  common  practical  sense;  and  it  has 
always  held  a  place  in  medical  science,  although  (lie  limits  of  its  domain  have,  no 
doubt,  been  variously  circumscribed  or  ii\terprctcd  at  dilVcrent  times.  Of  late  years 
it  has  met  with  a  new  basis  and  support  in  morbid  anatomy,  which,  in  the  inadequacy 
of  its  discoveries  in  the  solids  to  account  for  disease  and  death,  lias  been  compelled 
to  seek  for  an  extension  of  its  boundary  through  a  direct  examination  of  the  blood 
itself.''     HofcitaiisL-i/^s  Patholocfical  Anato7ni/,  vol.  i.  p.  3G2,  London,  1854. 
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But  to  this,  liis  mind  was  unequal.  Able  thougli  he  was,  lu 
lacked  the  grasp  of  intellect  -which  characterized  Adam  Smith, 
and  which  made  that  great  man  perceive,  that  every  deductive 
argument,  which  is  founded  on  a  suppression  of  i)remisses,  must 
be  compensated  by  a  parallel  argument,  which  takes  those  pre- 
misses into  account.-'^  So  little  was  Cuilen  aware  of  this,  that, 
having  built  up  that  system  of  jiathology  which  is  kno^Yn  to 
medical  writers  as  Solidism,  he  never  took  the  pains  to  accom- 
pany it  by  another  system,  which  gave  the  first  rank  to  the 
lluids.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  his  plan  was  complete 
and  exhaustive,  and  that  what  is  termed  Humoral  Pathology 
was  a  fiction,  which  had  too  long  usurped  the  place  of  truth. '^"' 

Several  of  the  views  advocated  by  Cuilen  were  taken  from 
Hoffman,  and  several  of  the  facts  from  Gaubius  ;  but  that  his 
pathology,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  essentially  original,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  certain  unity  of  design  which  is  inconsistent  with 
extensive  ])lagiarism,  and  which  proves  that  he  had  thoroughly 
thought  out  his  subject  for  himself.  Without,  however,  stopping 
to  inquire  how  much  he  borrowed  from  others,  I  will  briefly  in- 
dicate a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  his  system,  in  order  to  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  its  general  character. 

According  to  Cuilen,  all  the  solids  in  the  human  body  arc 
either  simple  or  vital.  The  simple  solids  retain,  after  death, 
the  properties  which  they  possessed  during  life.  But  the  vital 
solids,  which  form  the  fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  marked  by  properties,  which  disappear  directly  death  oc- 
curs.-'^ Hence,  the  simple  solids,  having  fewer  functions  than 
the  vital,  have  also  fewer  diseases  ;  and  the  maladies  to  which. 

'"'  Unless,  as  is  the  case  in  geometry,  the  premisses,  which  arc  siippresscJ,  arc 
80  slight  as  to  bo  scnrcely  perceptible. 

•"  lie  was  so  indignant  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  humoral  pathology,  that  even  IIolT- 
mann,  who  before  hiinsi'lf  was  the  most  eminent  advocate  of  solidism,  fell  under 
lii.s  displeasure  for  allowing  sonic  little  weight  to  the  humoral  docuinos.  Ue  says 
that  Hoffmann  "has  not  applied  his  fundamental  doctrine  so  extensively  as  he  might 
have  done ;  and  ho  has  everywhere  intermi.xed  an  humoral  pathology,  a?(  incorrect 
and  hypothetical  as  any  other."  C'ullnis  Workx,  vol.  i.  j).  410.  At  p.  -JTO,  "  I  have 
therefore,  assumed  the  general  principles  of  HolTmann.  And,  if  I  have  rendered 
them  more  correct,  and  more  extensive  in  their  ap])lication,  and,  more  particularly, 
if  J  have,  avii'lnl  iiitrochicliif/  tltc  mamj  Inipotheticnl  docUinr.f  of  tlic  llamoral  Palho- 
lof/ij  which  disfigured  both  his  and  all  the  other  si/sie/iis  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  I 
liope  I  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  a  pystem,  which,  upon  the  whole,  may  appear 


new. 


"The  solid  parts  of  the  body  seem  to  bo  of  two  kinds:  .one  whose  properties 
arc  the  same  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living,  and  the  same  in  the  animate  as  in  many 
inanimate  bodies;  the  other,  whose  )iiopertie3  appear  only  in  living  bodies.  In  the 
last,  a  peculiar  organization,  or  addition,  is  supposed  to  take  j)lace  ;  in  opposition  to 
which  the  first  are  called  the  simple  solids.  Oitliese  only,  we  shall  treat  here  ;  and 
of  the  others,  which  may  be  called  vital  solifls,  being  (ho  fundamental  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  shall  treat  under  that  title  in  the  following  section."  Culkns 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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tbey  are  liable  admit  of  easy  classification.'^''  The  real  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  vital  solids,  because  on  their  peculiarities  the 
whole  nervous  system  depends,  and  nearly  all  disorders  are  im- 
mediately due  to  changes  in  them.  Cullen,  therefore,  made  the 
nervous  system  the  basis  of  his  patliology  ;  and,  in  speculating 
on  its  functions,  he  assigned  the  chief  place  to  an  occult  prin- 
ciple, which  he  termed  the  Animal  Power,  or  Energy,  of  the 
brain. ^^^  This  principle  acted  on  the  vital  solids.  When  the 
principle  worked  well,  the  body  was  healthy  ;  v;hen  it  Avorked 
ill,  the  body  was  unhealihy.  Since,  then,  the  state  of  the  vital 
solids  was  the  main  cause  of  disorder,  and  since  the  Energy  of 
the  brain  was  the  main  cause  of  the  state  of  the  vital  solids,  it 
became  important  to  know  what  the  influences  were  which  acted 
on  the  Energy,  because  in  tliem  wc  should  find  the  beginning 
of  the  series.  Those  inilucnces  were  divided  by  Cullen  into 
physical  and  mental.  The  physical  were,  heat,  cold,  and  cfllu- 
via,  the  three  most  j^otent  of  the  material  disturbers  of  the 
human  frame. '^'^^  Tlie  mental  influences,  which  excited  the 
brain  to  act  on  the  solids,  were  comprised  under  six  different 
heads,  namely,  the  will,  the  emotions,  the  appetites,  the  pro- 
pensities, and,  finally,  the  two  great  principles  of  habit  and  imi- 
tation, on  which  he,  with  good  reason,  laid  considerable  stress.^^- 
In  arguing  from  these  mental  causes,  and  in  generalizing  the 
relations  between  them  and  the  sensations  of  the  body,  he,  faith- 
ful to  his  favourite  method,  proceeded  deductively  from  the 
metaphysical  principles  then  in  vogue,  without  inquiring  induc- 
tively into  their  validity',  such  an  induction  being,  he  thought, 
no  part  of  his  duty.^-^     He  was  too  anxious  to  get  on  with  his 

-*'  These  diseases  are  laxity,  flaccidity,  Szc.  See  the  cnumeriition  of  "  the  diseases 
of  the  simple  .'^oHd,-!,"  in  Cul/eyi's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

""  Cidlens  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  GUO,  vol.  ii.  p.  004.  Dr.  Thoin.'on,  who  had  ac- 
cess to  papers  and  lectures  of  Cullen's,  which  have  never  been  published,  says  {Life 
of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  265),  "His  speculations  with  regard  to  the  difiVicnt  functions  of 
the  nervous  system,  but  more  particularly  with  regard  to  that  of  ilic  Animal  Power 
or  Energy  of  the  brain,  were  incorporated  with  every  opinion  which  be  taught  con- 
cerning tlic  plicnomena  of  the  animal  economy,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  medicines;  and  tliey  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  most  important  part,  if  not 
the  sole  basis,  of  that  system  of  tlie  I'ractiee  of  Phy.-ic,  wliich  he  made  tlic  s'.ibject 
of  prelection,  as  well  as  of  study,  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  before  lie  ven- 
tured to  give  it  to  the  public."  I  should  mention,  that  Cullen,  under  tlie  term  'brain,' 
included  tiie  contents  of  the  vertebral  column  as  well  as  of  the  cranium. 

^-'   CuUen's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  540,  558,  648,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

"=  Culleit's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  91,  100,  101,  108,  115, 116,  553,  502,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
35,  366.     Compare  tlie  summary  of  causes  in  ThnmsoiCs  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  2S'.\ 

""  He  says  {Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  S2),  "Whoever  has  the  smallest  tincture  of 
metaphysics  will  know  the  distinction  pointed  at  here  between  the  qualities  of  bodies 
as  primary  and  secondary."  ..."  W/iet/irr  thrxc  distinctions  be  well  or  ill  founded,  ii 
is  not  my  business  to  inquired  But  though  he  did  not  deem  it  his  business  toiiujuirc 
into  the  accuracy  of  these  and  similar  distinctions,  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
assuming  them,  and  reasoning  from  them  as  if  they  could  explain  the  working  of 
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dialectic,  to  be  interrupted  by  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  premisses  on  which  the  reasoning  rested.  What 
he  did  in  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  pathology,  he  alco  did  in 
its  physical  part.  Although  the  blood  and  the  nerves  are  the 
two  leading  features  of  the  human  economy,  he  did  not  search 
into  them  by  a  separate  induction  ;  he  subjected  them  neither 
to  chemical  experiments  in  order  to  learn  their  composition,  nor 
to  microscopic  observations  in  order  to  learn  their  structure.^-* 
This  is  the  more  observable,  because  though  we  must  admit 
that  animal  chemistry  was  then  generally  neglected,  and  that 
its  real  meaning  was  scarcely  understood  until  the  wonderful 
labours  of  Berzelius  revealed  its  importance,  still  the  microscope 
was  ready  to  Cullen's  hands  ;  it  having  been  invented  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  he  completed  his  ]iathology,  and 
having  been  in  common  scientific  use  for  about  a  hundred  years. 
But  his  love  of  synthesis  overcame  him.  His  system  is  con- 
structed by  reasoning  from  general  principles  ;  and  of  that  pro- 
cess, he  certainly  was  a  consummate  master.  Between  the 
premisses  and  the  conclusion,  he  hardly  ever  lets  error  creep  in. 
And,  in  reference  to  the  results  of  his  speculations,  he  had  one 
immense  merit,  which  will  always  secure  to  him  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  pathology.  By  insisting  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  solids,  he,  one-sided  though  he  was,  corrected  the 
equal  one-sidedness  of  his  predecessors  ;  for,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  all  the  best  pathologists,  from  Galen  downwards, 
had  erred  in  ascribing  too  much  to  the  fluids,  and  had  upheld  a 
purely  humoral  pathology.  Cullen  turned  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  other  direction  ;  and  though,  in  teaching  them  that  the 
nervous  system  is  the  sole  primary  seat  of  disease,  he  committed 

those  ecii?ations,  whose  perversion  formed  the  point  of  contact  between  Jtictaphysics 
and  patlioloiry.  f^oe,  for  instance,  in  lii.s  Workx,  vol.  i.  p.  4i'<,  tlic  long  series  of  un- 
proved and  unprovable  assertions  respecting  the  combination  and  comparison  of 
sensations  giving  rise  to  memory,  imagination,  and  the  Hke. 

--*  Cullen,  with  that  admirai)le  candour  which  v.as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
pcculiariiics  of  his  fine  intellect,  confesses  liis  Avant  of  acquaintance  with  the  micro- 
scope: "It  leaves  me,  who  am  not  convcrsan.t  in  such  observations,  altogether  un- 
certain with  respect  to  the  precise  naluro  of  this  p;irt  of  the  iilood."  CidleiCs  Workx, 
vol.  i.  p.  105.  A  pathologist  without  a  microscope  is  an  unarmed  man  indeed.  In 
regard  to  his  animal  chemistry,  one  passage  may  1)0  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  conclu.-ions  speculatively,  instead  of  subjecting  the 
phenomena  to  experimental  investigation.  "  \Vc  may  remark  it  to  be  highly  proh- 
iible,  that  all  animal  matter  is  originally  formed  of  vegetable ;  because  all  animals 
cither  feed  directly  and  cntirlcy  on  vegetables,  or  upon,  other  animals  that  do  so. 
From  hence  it  is  probable,  that  all  animal  substances  may  be  traced  to  a  vegetable 
origin;  and  thrrrforc,  if  we  would  inquire  into  tiie  production  of  animal  matter,  wo 
must  first  inquire  \n  wliat  manner  vegetable  matter  m;iy  be  converted  into  animal?" 
Cidlenn  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  17R.  The  thcrcf>,vc  and  the  mnat,  resulting  merely 
from  an  antecedent  probability,  arc  characterisiic  of  that  over-boldness,  into  which 
deduction  is  apt  to  degenerate,  and  which  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  opposito 
vice  of  over-timidity,  by  which  inductive  rcasoncra  are  tainted. 
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a  great  mistalce,  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  most  salutary  kind. 
By  leaning  on  that  side,  he  restored  the  balance.  Hence,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  indirectly  encouraged  those  minute  researches 
into  the  nerves,  which  he  would  not  himself  stop  to  make,  but 
which,  in  the  next  generation,  gave  rise  to  the  capital  discove- 
ries of  Bell,  Shaw,  Mayo,  and  Marshall  Hall.  At  the  same  time, 
the  old  humoral  pathology,  which  had  prevailed  for  many  cen- 
turies, was  practically  pernicious,  because,  assuming  that  all 
diseases  are  in  the  blood,  it  produced  that  constant  and  indis- 
criminate venesection,  which  destroyed  innumerable  lives,  be- 
sides the  irreparable  injury  it  often  inflicted  both  on  body 
and  mind ;  weakening  those  whom  it  was  unable  to  slay. 
Against  this  merciless  onslaught,  which  made  medicine  the 
curse  of  mankind,  the  Solid  Pathology  vras  the  first  effective 
barrier.-^^  Practically,  therefore,  as  well  as  speculatively,  we 
must  hail  Cullen  as  a  great  benefactor  of  his  species  ;  and  we 
must  regard  his  appearance  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  human 
comfort,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 

It  may,  perhaps,  facilitate  the  conceptions  of  unprofessional 
readers,  if  I  give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  Cullen  employed  his  method,  in  investigating  the 
theory  of  some  one  class  of  diseases.  For  this  2)urpose,  I  will 
select  his  doctrine  of  fever,  which,  though  now  generally  aban- 
doned, once  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other  part  of  his 
pathology.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  reasons  from  the  solids. -^^ 

"-*  Dr.  "Wiitson  (Principles  and  Practice  of  Phj/nic,  4th  cilit.  London,  1857,  vol. 
i.  p.  41)  savs  of  the  humonil  pathology,  that  "the  absurdity  of  the  hypotheses,  and 
still  more  the  dangerous  practice  whlcli  this  doctrine  generated,  bepan  to  be  manifest, 
and  led  to  its  total  abandonment."  Dut,  with  every  respect  for  this  eminent  autho- 
rity, I  venture  to  observe,  that  this  supposition  of  Dr.  Watson's  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  no  well-attested  case  on  record  of 
any  theory  having  been  abandoned,  because  it  produced  dangerous  results.  As 
long  as  a  theory  is  believed,  men  will  ascribe  its  evil  consetpR'nces  to  any  cause  ex- 
cept the  right  one.  And  a  theory  which  is  once  established,  will  always  be  believed, 
until  there  is  some  change  in  knowledge  which  shakos  its  foundation.  Every  practi- 
cal change  may,  by  careful  analysis,  be  shown  to  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
some  chang(!  of  speculative  opinions.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many  doctrines  are 
generally  held  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  which  are  producing  dangerous  prac- 
tical consequences,  and  have  produced  those  consequences  for  centuries.  But  the 
mischief  which  the  doctrine  engenders  docs  not  weaken  the  doctrine  itself.  Notliing 
can  do  that,  but  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  which,  by  altering  former  ojjin- 
ioiis,  modifies  future  conduct. 

-'-''  !?ome  writers,  who  have  taken  notice  of  Cullen,  have  been  deceived  in  this 
respect  by  his  occasional  use  of  the  expression  "nervous  fluid,"  as  if  he  were  willing 
to  lot  in  the  idea  of  humorism.  But,  in  one  place,  he  distinctly  guards  himself 
against  such  misconstruction.  "Now,  to  avoid  determining  any  thing  with  regard 
to  these  opinions,  I  have  used  the  term  of  nervous  pover ;  but  as  this  is  a  liltle  am- 
biguous, I  choose  to  express  it  by  nervous  fluid  ;  not  that  I  suppose,  with  Dr.  Boer- 
haave,  that  the  brain  is  an  excretory,  and  that  a  fluid  is  secreted  from  it :  I  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  there  is  a  condition  of  the  nerves  which  fits  them  for  the  com- 
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Disregarding  tlie  state  of  the  blood,  lie  says,  that  the  cause  of 
all  fever  is  a  diminished  energy  of  the  brain."'-''  Such  dimi- 
nution may  be  produced  by  various  sedatives,  the  most  common 
of  which  are  efHuvia,  whether  marsh  or  human,  intemperance, 
fear,  and  cold.^'^^  Directly  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  impaired, 
the  disease  begins.  Rapidly  passing  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, its  first  palpable  elicct  is  a  chill,  or  cold  fit,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  spasm  on  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  par- 
ticularly where  they  touch  the  surface  of  the  body.""®  This 
spasm  on  the  extreme  vessels,  irritates  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  the  irritation  continues  till  the  spasm  i«  relaxed.-^"  At 
the  same  time,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  restores  the 
energy  of  the  brain  ;  the  system  rallies  ;  the  extreme  vessels 
are  relieved  ;  while,  as  a  consequence  of  the  whole  movement, 

munication  of  motion.  But  I  defer  the  consideration  of  these  opinions  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  perhaps  ad  Gracas  calcndas  ;  but  nothing  sliall  be  rested  upon  the  nervous 
fluid,  it  shall  be  considered  merely  as  a  power  litted  for  communicating  motions." 
CidlcrCs  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Vv'ithout  this  passage,  his  remarks  on  "  the  nervous 
fluid  in  the  brain"  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  129),  might  easily  be  misunderstood. 

2=7  "Together  with  this,  the  langour,  inactivity,  and  debility  of  the  animal  mo- 
tions, the  iinpcrl'ect  sensations,  the  feeling  of  cold,  while  the  body  is  truly  warm,  and 
some  other  symptoms,  all  show  that  the  energy  of  the  brain  is,  on  this  occasion, 
greatly  weakened;  and  I  presume  that,  as  the  weakness  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
can  liardly  be  imputed  to  any  other  cause,  this  weakness  also  ii  a  proof  of  the 
diminished  energy  of  the  brain.  So  I  conclude,  that  a  debility  of  the  nervous  power 
forms  the  beginning  of  the  cold  fit,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  phen- 
omena."    J-'raclice  of  P/ii/sic,  in  C'ullen's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  492. 

"■'  "  To  render  cur  doctrine  of  fever  consistent  and  complete,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  here,  that  those  remote  causes  of  fever,  human  and  marsh  eliluvia,  seem  to  bo 
of  a  debilitating  or  sedative  {juality."  ..."  Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  fevers  generally  arise  from  marsh  or  human  eliluvia,  we  cannot,  with  any 
certainty,  exclude  some  other  remote  causes,  which  arc  commonly  supposed  to  have 
at  least  a  share  in  producing  those  diseases.  And  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  incpiirc 
concerning  these  causes ;  the  lirst  of  which  that  merits  attention,  is  the  power  of 
cold  applied  to  the  human  body."  ..."  Besides  cold,  there  are  other  jiowcrs  that 
seem  to  be  remote  causes  of  fever;  such  as  fear,  intemperance  in  drinking,  excess 
in  venery,  and  other  circumstances,  which  evidently  weaken  the  system.  But 
whether  any  of  these  sedative  i)owers  be  alone  the  remote  cause  of  fever,  or  if  they 
only  operate  cither  as  concurring  with  the  operation  of  marsh  or  human  effluvia,  or 
as  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  operation  of  cold,  arc  questions  not  to  be  positively 
answered."  Practice  of  I'hijsic,  in  Callciis  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  5-10,  552.  One  part  ot 
this  view  has  beca  corroborated,  since  the  time  of  Cullen.  "The  experiments  of 
Chossat  and  others  clearly  j)rove  cold  to  be  a  direct  sedative."  Williams'  Principles 
of  Medicine,  second  edit.  London,  1S13,  p.  11.  Compare  Watsons'  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Plijisic,  4th  edit.  JiOndon,  1857,  vol.  i.  pp.  87-02,  249.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  "irresistible  tendency  to  sleep  caused  by  exposure  to  severe  or  long-continued 
cold."  Ericlisens  Surciert/,  second  edit.  London,  1S57,  p.  SOfi;  but  as  to  this.  Dr. 
Watson  (Principles  of  Plnjsic,  vol.  i.  p.  89)  is  sceptical,  and  thinks  that,  in  those 
cases  which  are  recorded,  the  drowsiness  ascribed  to  cold,  is,  in  a  great  mcasun  , 
the  result  of  fatigue. 

''■•  Cu'.lrns  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  Compare,  respecting  his  general  theory  oi 
spasm,  p.  64,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  4(;0. 

'""  " The  id<a  of  fever,  then,  may  be,  that  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  hov?- 
cver  induced,  proves  an  irritation  to  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  and  that  this  continues 
till  the  spa.srn  is  relaxed  or  overcome."     Cullctis  Wcrks,\o\.  i.  p.  494. 
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sweat  is  excreted,  and  the  fever  abates.^^'  Shutting  out,  there- 
fore, all  consideration  of  the  fluids  of  the  hody,  the  successive 
stages  of  languor,  cold  fit,  and  hot  fit,  might,  in  Cullen's 
opinion,  be  generalized  by  reasoning  merely  from  the  solids, 
which  furthermore,  produced  his  well-known  distinction  between 
fevers,  the  continuance  of  which  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  spasm, 
and  those,  the  continuance  of  which  is  owing  to  an  excess  of 
debility.232 

A  similar  process  of  thought  gave  birth  to  his  Nosolorjy^  or 
general  classification  of  diseases,  which  some  have  regarded  as 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  labours  ;^^^  though,  for  reasons 
already  mentioned,  we  must,  I  think,  reject  all  such  attempts 
as  premature,  and  as  likely  to  vv^ork  more  harm  than  good,  un- 
less they  are  simply  used  as  a  contrivance  to  aid  the  memory. 
At  all  events,  the  Nosology  of  Cullcn,  though  it  exliibits  clear 
traces  of  his  j^owerful  and  organizing  mind,  is  fast  falling  into 
disrepute,  and  wo  may  be  sure,  that,  for  a  long  time  yet,  a 
similar  fate  will  await  its  successors.  Our  pathological  know- 
ledge is  still  too  young  for  so  great  an  enterprise.^"'  AVe  have 
every  reason  to  expect,  that,  with  the  aid  of  chemistry,  and  of 

•^'  "Such,  however,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  that 
this  debiUty  proves  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous  system ;  whence,  by  the 
intervention  of  tlie  cold  stage  and  spasm  connected  with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  larger  arteries  is  increased,  and  continues  so  till  it  has  had  the  eficct  of  restor- 
ing the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  extending  this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of 
restoring,  therefore,  their  action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming  the  spasm  affect- 
ing them  ;  upon  the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other  marks  of 
there  laxation  of  cxeretorics  take  place."  Practice  of  Phi/sic,  in  CuUcns  Works,  vol. 
i.  pp.  501,  502.  See  also  p.  63G,  g  cciii.  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself  (vol. 
i.  p.  5G1):  "With  regard  to  the  event  of  fevers,  this  is  the  fundamental  principle: 
in  fevers,  nature  cures  the  disease  ;  that  is,  certain  motions  tending  to  death  continue 
the  disease,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  other  motions 
are  excited  by  these  which  have  a  tendency  to  remove  it. 

235  iijf  ^^.g  jj-j.^y  trust  to  our  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause,  it 
follows,  most  naturally,  from  the  view  there  given,  that  thei-ontinued  fever  is  always 
owing  to  an  excess  of  spasm,  or  to  an  excess  of  debility :  as  the  one  or  other  of 
these  prevails,  it  will  give  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms,  either  the  Synocha  or  in- 
flammatory fever,  or  the  Ty[)hus  or  nervous  fever."     Cidleri's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  518. 

■^'  "Cullen's  most  esteemed  work  is  his  Nosology.''''  Ilamiltoji^s  History  of  Me- 
dicine, London,  ISol,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  "His  Kosolofiy  v;\\\  probably  survive  all  his 
other  works;  it  is  indisputably  the  best  system  which  has  yet  appeared."  Lives  of 
British  Physicians,  London,  1830,  p.  213.  "  Celle  do  Cullen,  qui  parut  en  1772,  ct 
qui  constitue  un  veritable  progres."  llcnouard,  Uistoirc  dc  la  Mldccinc,  Paris,  1846, 
vol.  ii.  p.  231.  See  also  Hooper's  Medical  JJictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Grant,  London, 
18-18,  p.  937.  But,  in  the  most  celebrated  medical  works  which  have  appeared  in 
England  during  the  last  twelve  or  lifteen  years,  I  doubt  if  iherc  is  any  instance  of 
the  adoption  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangensent.  Abroad,  and  particularly  in  Italy, 
it  is  more  valued. 

231  II J  ]j.^(^j  ^.,^(l,(^,^.  j^^t  be  cramped  and  hampered  by  attempting  what  abler  head? 
than  mine  have  failed  to  achieve,  and  what,  in  truth,  I  believe,  in  tlie  present  state  ot 
our  science,  to  be  impossible,  a  complete  inethodical  system  of  nosology."  11  a.'son'j 
Principles  and  Practice  of  P/iysic,  London,  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  This  is  the  wisdom  of 
a  powerful  understanding. 
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the  microscope,  it  will  continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  it 
has  hitherto  done.  AVithout  venturing  to  predict  the  rate  of 
its  increase,  Y.-e  may  form  some  idea  of  it,  hy  considering  ■what 
has  been  effected  Avith  resources  very  inferior  to  those  wc  now 
possess.  In  a  work  of  great  authority,  pubhshed  in  the  year 
1848,  it  is  stated,  that  since  the  appearance  of  Cullen's  Noso- 
logy, our  mere  enumeration  of  diseases  has  ahnost  doubled, 
while  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to  disease  has  more 
than  doubled. -^^ 

I  have  now  only  one  more  name  to  add  to  this  splendid  cat- 
alogue of  the  great  Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century.^^'' 
But  it  is  the  name  of  a  man,  who,  for  comprehensive  and  orig- 
inal genius,  comes  immediately  after  Adam  Smith,  and  must 
be  placed  far  above  any  other  philoso]:>hcr  whom  Scotland  has 
produced.  I  mean,  of  course,  John  Hunter,  whose  only  fault 
was,  an  occasional  obscurity,  not  merely  of  language,  but  also 
of  thought.  In  this  respect,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  alone,  Adam 
Smith  had  the  advantage  ;  for  his  mind  was  so  flexible,  and 
moved  so  freely,  that  even  the  vastest  designs  were  unable  to 
oppress  it.  With  Hunter,  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  seemed 
as  if  the  understanding  was  troubled  by  the  grandeur  of  its  own 
conceptions,  and  doubted  what  path  it  ought  to  take.  He  hesi- 
tated ;  the  utterance  of  his  intellect  was  indistinct."-'"     Still, 

-■*  "Now,  -n-licn  tUc  diseases  of  Cullen's  nosoloj;)'  have  boon  almost  doubled,  and 
the  facts  relating  to  thcni  have  been  more  than  doubled."  Ullliams'  Principles  of 
Medicine,  London,  1848,  p.  5'2'J. 

"°  I  had  intended  giving  ?omc  account  of  the  once  cclebr.atcd  Brunonian  .oystcm, 
which  was  founded  by  Dr.  .John  Brown,  who  was  first  the  pupil  of  Cullen,  and  aftcr- 
v.ards  his  rival.  IJut  a  careful  porusid  of  his  worlis  has  convinced  me  that  the  real 
basis  of  his  doctrine,  or  the  point  from  which  he  started,  was  not  pathology,  but 
therapeutics.  His  hasty  division  of  all  diseases  into  sthenic  and  asthenic,  has  no 
claim  to  be  deemed  a  scientific  generalization,  but  was  a  mere  artificial  arrangement, 
resulting  from  a  desire  to  substitute  a  stimulating  treatment  iu  the  place  of  the  old 
lowering  one.  lie,  no  doubt,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  but  that  being  a  purely 
practical  subject,  this  Introduction  has  no  concern  with  it.  For  the  same  reas-on,  I 
omit  all  mention  of  Currie,  who,  thougli  an  eminent  therapeuliciiin,  was  a  common- 
place pathologist.  That  so  poor  and  thinly-peopled  a  country  as  Scotland,  should,  in 
so  short  a  period,  have  produced  so  many  remarkable  men,  is  extremely  curious. 

"''  Mr.  Ottlcy  (Life  of  Hunter,  p.  18C)  says,  "In  his  writings  we  occasionally  find 
an  obscurity  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  a  want  of  logical  accuracy  in  his 
reasonings,  and  an  incorrectness  in  his  language,  resulting  from  a  deficient  education." 
IJut,  a  deficient  education  will  never  make  a  man  obscure.  Neither  will  a  good  edu- 
cation make  him  lucid.  The  only  cause  of  clearness  of  expression  is  clearness  of 
thought;  and  clearness  of  thought  is  a  natural  gift,  which  the  most  finished  and 
systematic  culture  can  but  .slightly  improve.  Uneducated  men,  without  a  thousandth 
part  of  John  Hunter's  intellect,  are  often  clear  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  as 
frerpiently  happens  that  men,  who  have  received  an  excellent  education,  cannot  spealc 
or  write  ten  consecutive  sentences  which  do  not  contain  some  troublesome  ambiguity. 
In  Hunter's  works  such  ambiguities  arc  abundant ;  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  no  one  has  yet  given  a  connected  view  of  his  philosophy.  On  liis  ob- 
scurity, compare  Co<->pcr\t  Life  of  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  London,  1818,  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 
152;  ParinCs  Lcchirrs  on  Surr/ical  Patholoriif,  London,  185:?,  vol.  i.  p.  410;  and  tho 
remarks  of  his  enemy,  Toot,  i:i  Foot's  Life  of  Jinn'. cr,  London,  \1'J'\,  p.  6'.). 
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his  powers  were  so  extraordinary,  that,  among  the  great  masters 
of  organic  science,  he  belongs,  I  a])preliend,  to  the  same  rank  as 
Aristotle,  Harvey,  and  Bichat,  and  is  somewhat  superior  either 
to  Haller  or  Cuvier.  As  to  this  classification,  men  will  differ, 
according  to  their  different  ideas  of  the  nature  of  science,  and, 
above  all,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  appreciate  the 
importance  of  philosophic  method.  It  is  from  this  latter  point 
of  view  that  I  have,  at  present,  to  consider  the  character  of 
John  Hunter  ;  and,  in  tracing  the  movements  of  his  most  re= 
markable  mind,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  it,  deduction  and  induc- 
tion were  more  intimately  united  than  in  any  other  Scotch 
intellect,  either  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  The 
causes  of  this  unusual  combination,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
ascertain.  When  they  are  understood,  they  will  not  only  ex- 
plain many  peculiarities  in  his  "works,  but  will  afford  materials 
for  speculation,  to  those  who  love  to  examine  the  development 
of  ideas,  and  who  are  able  to  discern  the  way  in  which  different 
schemes  of  national  thought  have  given  different  shapes  to 
national  character,  and  have  thereby  modified  the  whole  course 
of  human  affairs,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  ordinary  compilers 
of  history  have  not  the  slightest  suspicion. 

Hunter  remained  in  Scotland  till  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he 
settled  in  London  ;  and,  though  he  was  abroad  for  about  three 
years,  he  abandoned  his  own  country,  and  became,  socially  and 
intellectually,  a  native  of  England. -^^  Hence,  the  early  asso- 
ciations of  his  mind  were  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  deductive  na- 
tion ;  the  later  associations,  in  the  midst  of  an  inductive  one. 
For  twenty  years  he  lived  among  a  people,  who  are,  perhaps, 
the  acutest  reasoncrs  in  Europe,  if  you  concede  to  them  the 
principles  from  which  they  reason  ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  their  proneness  to  this  method,  are  so  greedy  after 
general  principles,  that  they  will  accept  them  on  almost  any 
evidence,  and  are,  therefore,  at  once  very  credulous  and  very  log- 
ical. In  that  school,  and  surrounded  by  those  habits,  the  intel- 
lect of  John  Hunter  was  nurtured  during  the  most  impressible 
period  of  his  life.  Then  the  scene  suddenly  shifted.  Coming  to 
England,  he  passed  forty  years  in  the  heart  of  the  most  empiri- 
cal nation  in  Europe  ;  a  nation  utterly  abhorring  all  general 
principles,  priding  itself  on  its  common  sense,  boasting,  and  with 
good  reason  too,  of  its  practical  sagacity,  proclaiming  aloud  the 

-^^  He  was  born  in  1728,  and  came  to  London  in  17  18.  Adams^  Life  of  John 
Hunter,  second  edit.  London,  1818,  pp.  20,  203.  According  to  Adams  (pp.  SO-oo), 
he  was  abroad  as  surgeon  in  the  English  army  from  1761  to  17(53 ;  tliougli,  in  Food 
Life  of  Hunter.  London,  1791,  p.  7S,  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  England  in  1762. 
Jlr.  Ottley  says  that  he  returned  in  1703.  Ott!c;/x  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  22,  in  vol.  i.  of 
Hunter^ s  Works,  edited  by  Palmer,  London,  1835. 
A'oL.  II.— 28 
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Buperiority  of  facts  over  ideas,  and  despising  every  theory,  "unlesi] 
some  direct  and  immediate  beneiit  could  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  it.  The  young  and  ardent  Scotchman  found  himself  trans- 
planted into  a  country  totally  different  from  that  which  he  had 
just  quitted  ;  and  such  a  difference  could  not  fail  to  influence 
his  mind.  He  saw,  on  every  side,  marks  of  prosperity,  and  of 
long  and  uninterrupted  success,  not  only  in  practical,  but  also 
in  speculative,  life  ;  and  he  was  told  that  th(!se  things  were 
eftected  by  a  system  which  made  facts  the  first  consideration. 
He  was  ambitious  of  fame,  but  he  iierccived  that  the  road  to 
fame  was  not  the  same  in  England  as  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland, 
a  great  logician  would  be  deemed  a  great  man  ;  in  England,  lit- 
tle account  would  be  made  of  the  beauty  of  his  logic,  unless  he 
was  careful  that  the  premisses  from  which  he  argued,  were  trust- 
worthy, and  verified  by  experience.  A  new  machine,  a  new  ex- 
periment, the  discovery  of  a  salt,  or  of  a  bone,  would  in  England, 
receive  a  wider  homage,  than  the  most  profound  speculation  from 
which  no  obvious  results  w^ere  apprehended.  That  this  way  of 
contemplating  affairs  has  produced  great  good,  is  certain.  But 
it  is  also  certain,  that  it  is  a  one-sided  way,  and  satisfies  only 
part  of  the  human  mind.  Many  of  the  noblest  intellects  crave 
for  something  which  it  cannot  supply.  In  England,  however, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  even 
more  supreme  than  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed,  so  universal,  that, 
from  the  year  1*727  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  century,  our 
country  did  not  possess,  in  any  branch  of  science,  a  speculator 
who  had  sufficient  force  to  raise  himself  above  those  narrow 
views  which  were  then  deemed  the  perfection  of  wisdom. -3" 
Much  was  added  to  our  knowledge,  but  its  distant  boundaries 
were  not  enlarged.  Though  there  was  an  increase  of  curious  and 
valuable  details,  and  though  several  of  the  small  and  proximate 
laws  of  nature  were  generalized,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  those 
lofty  generalizations,  which  we  owe  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
remained  stationary,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  push  be- 
yond them.  When  John  Hunter  arrived  in  London,  in  1748, 
Newton  had  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  English 
people,  absorbed  in  practical  jiursuits,  and  now  beginning,  for 
the  first  time,  to  enter  into  political  life,  had  become  more 
averse  than  ever  to  inquiries  which  aimed  at  truth  v/ithout  re- 
gard to  utility,  and  had  accustomed  themselves  to  value  science 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  and  tangible  benefit  which  they 
might  hope  to  derive  from  it. 

That  Hunter  must  have  been  influenced  by  these  circum- 

"'  Sec  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  pp.  808,  809. 
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stances,  will  be  obvious  to  ■whoever  considers  how  impossible  it 
is  for  any  single  mind  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  contempo- 
rary opinion.  But,  inasmuch  as  all  his  early  associations  had 
inclined  him  in  another  direction,  we  perceive  that,  during  his 
long  residence  in  England,  he  was  acted  on  by  two  conflicting 
forces.  The  country  of  his  birth  made  him  deductive  ;  the 
country  of  his  adoption  made  him  inductive.  As  a  Scotchman, 
he  preferred  reasoning  from  general  principles  to  particular  facts  ; 
as  an  inhabitant  of  England,  he  became  inured  to  the  opposite 
plan  of  reasoning  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles.  In 
every  country,  men  naturally  give  the  first  place  to  what  is  most 
valued.  The  English  respect  facts  more  than  principles,  and 
therefore  begin  with  the  facts.  The  Scotch  consider  principles 
as  most  important,  and  therefore  begin  with  the  principles.  And, 
I  make  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Hunter,  in  inves- 
tigating a  subject,  is  often  obscure,  is  that,  on  such  occasions, 
his  mind  was  divided  between  these  two  hostile  methods,  and 
that,  leaning  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  he 
was  unable  to  determine  which  he  should  choose.  The  conflict 
darkened  his  understanding.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  common  with  all  the  great  Scotchmen  who  remained  in  Scot- 
land, was  remarkably  clear.  He,  like  Hume,  Black,  and  Cul- 
len,  never  wavered  in  his  method.  These  eminent  men  w^ere  not 
acted  on  by  English  influence.  Of  all  the  most  illustrious 
Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hunter  alone  underwent 
that  influence,  and  he  alone  displayed  a  certain  hesitation  and 
perplexity  of  thought,  which  seems  imnatural  to  so  great  a  mind, 
and  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  best  explained  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  his  commentators  has  justly  observed, 
that  his  natural  inclination  was,  to  conjecture  what  the  laws  of 
nature  were,  and  then  reason  from  them,  instead  of  reasoning  to 
them  by  slow  and  gradual  induction.-"*  This  process  of  deduc- 
tion was,  as  I  have  shown,  the  favourite  method  of  all  Scotch- 
men, and,  therefore,  was  precisely  the  course  which  we  should 
have  expected  him  to  adopt.  But,  inasmuch  as  ho  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  followers  of  Bacon,-^'   this  natural  bias  was 

^*''  "He  followed  his  natural  inclination.  lie  preferred  tlio  more  delusive,  appa- 
rently the  more  direct,  road,  Avhioli  has  seduced  so  many  philosophers.  He  sought 
to  arrive  at  tlic  general  laws  of  nature  at  once  by  conjecture  ;  ratlicr  than,  by  a  close 
and  detailed  study  of  her  inferior  operations,  to  ascend,  step  by  step,  through  a 
slow  and  gradual  induction  to  those  laws  which  govern  her  general  procedure." 
Babington's  Preface  to  Hunter's  IVeatise  on  iltc  Venereal  Disease,  in  Jlitnter's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  129.  Compare  the  narrow  and  carping  criticism  ni  Foot's  Life  of  Hunter, 
p.  1G3. 

'"  That  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  I  will  quote  what  by  far  the 
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warped,  and  a  large  part  of  his  marvellous  activity  was  employed 
in  observations  and  exj^eriments,  such  as  no  Scotch  thinker,  liv- 
ing in  Scotland,  would  ever  have  engaged  in.  He  himself 
declared,  that  thinking  was  his  delight  ;-*'^  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  had  he  been  differently  situated,  thinking  would 
have  been  his  principal  pursuit.  As  it  was,  the  industry  with 
which  he  collected  facts,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
in  his  career.  His  researches'  covered  the  whole  range  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  were  conducted  Avith  such  untiring  zeal, 
that  he  dissected  upwards  of  five  hundred  different  species,  ex- 
clusive of  dissections  of  different  individuals,  and  exclusive,  too, 
of  dissections  of  a  large  number  of  plants.-^ ^  The  results  were 
carefully  arranged  and  stored  up  in  that  noble  collection  which 
he  formed,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we  may  gain  some 
idea  from  the  statement,  that,  at  his  death,  it  contained  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  preparations  illustrative  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature."'^  By  this  means,  he  became  so  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  animal  kingdom,  that  he  made  a  vast  number  oi; 
discoveries,  which  considered  singly,  are  curious,  but  which, 
when  put  together,  constitute  an  invaluable  body  of  new  truths. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  are,  the  true  nature  of  the  circula- 
tion in  Crustacea  and  insects  ;"^^  the  organ  of  hearing  in  cepha- 

greatest  of  all  the  historians  of  mcdii'ine  h;is  sr.id  upon  this  siiljoct.  "Li  majorilo 
des  niedecins  qui  pretendaiont  s'etre  ibrnios  d'aprus  BuL-on,  ii'avaii'nt  liuiitd  do  Ini 
qu'uno  repugnauee  iuvincible  pour  lea  hypolhoscs  ct  les  systunics,  uuc  graiule  vo'.io- 
ration  pour  rcxperieiicc,  et  uii  desir  extreme  dc  inultiplicr  Ic  nombre  des  observations. 
Ce  fut  chez  les  Anglais  que  la  methodc  cinpiriquo  en  niedecine  trouva  le  i)lu;i  do 
partisans,  etc'est  principalemcnt  aussi  chez  cux  qu'ellc  s'est  repandue  jusqu'aux  tcmis 
les  plus  rap[)roclies  do  nous.  Sa  propagation  y  fut  favorisoe,  non-.'^culcmciit  par  ie 
profond  respect  (luc  les  Anglais  conlinuent  toujours  do  jiorter  Jirininiortcl  eliancclier, 
mais  encore  par  la  haute  importance  que  la  nation  cnti6ro  attaclic  an  sens  coinniui^ 
common  sense,  ct  clio  y  dcmeura  renncmie  irroconcilcable  do  tousles  Eystinies  qui  iv 
reposcnt  pas  sur  robservatiou,"  Sprcngel,  Ilistoire  dc  la  3Iidccinc,  vol.  v.  p,  -111, 
Paris,  181.5. 

"■■'  Clivc  says,  "Much  as  I\Ir.  Hunter  did,  ho  thought  still  more.  lie  has  often 
told  me,  his  delight  waa,  to  thiuic."  Abcrnetlnjs  Jlunicrian  Oration,  London,  1819, 
p,  26. 

*"  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  interesting  Preface  to  the  fourth  volunie  o^  Hunter" a  Workx, 
says  (p.  vii.),  "There  is  proof  that  Hunter  anatomized  at  lea.<5t  live  hundred  different 
species  of  animals,  exclusive  of  re[)eated  dissections  of  dillerent  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  besides  the  dissections  of  jilants  to  a  considerable  amount." 

^"  "Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Ilmiter's  extraordinary  diligence,  by  the  fact, 
that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time  of  his  death,  upwards  of  1(>,000  preparations, 
illustrative  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  and 
natural  history."      WehVs  Histor;/  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  181S,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

^"  "I  have  tested  the  conflicting  evidence  of  these  observers  by  dissection  of  the 
heart  in  the  lobster;  and  you  will  ]iprccive  by  this  preparation  that  it  is  more  com- 
plicated than  even  the  Danish  naturalist  supposed,  and  fidly  bears  out  the  opinion  of 
Hunter  in  regard  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  circulation  in  the  Crustacea."  Owen^a 
Lecturcn  on  the  Comparative  Aiintomi/  and  P/n/.siolooy  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals, 
2d  edit.  London,  185.5,  p,  ;^1S.  "  Cuvicr,  misled  by  the  anomalous  diffused  condition 
of  the  venous  system,  supposed  that  there  was  no  circulation  of  blood  in  insects; 
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lopods  \-*^  the  power  possessed  by  molliisks  of  absorbing  their 
shells  :-^^  the  fact  that  bees  do  not  collect  wax,  but  secrete  it ;-" 
the  semicircular  canals  of  the  cetacea  j'^^^  the  lymphatics  of 
birds  ;■-="  and  the  air-cells  in  the  bones  of  birds,^^'  We  are  also 
assured,  that  he  anticipated  the  recent  discoveries  respecting  the 
embryo  of  the  kangaroo  ;-^'-  and  his  published  works  prove,  that, 
in  the  human  subject,  he  discovered  the  muscularity  of  the 


yet  the  dorsal  vessel  was  too  conspicuous  a  structure  to  be  overlooked.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  authority  of  the  great  anatomist,  that  the  nature  of  the  heart  bcgiin  to 
be  doubted,  and  the  strangest  functions  to  be  attributed  to  it.  Hunter,  however, 
who  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the  true  state  of  the  circulating  system  in  insects, 
by  his  discovery  of  the  approximately  diffused  and  irregular  structure  of  tlic  veins 
in  the  Crustacea,  has  described,  in  his  work  on  the  blood,  all  the  leading  characters 
of  the  circulation  in  insects  as  it  is  recognized  by  comparative  phj-siologists  of  the 
present  day."  Ibid.,  p.  383.  Compare  Hunter^  Essays  and  Ohscrvaiions  on  Natural 
History,  London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

'"  "  The  class  called  Sepia  has  the  organ  of  hearing,  though  somewhat  differently 
constructed  from  what  it  is  in  fishes."  An  Account  of  the  Organ  of  lIcGring  in  Fishes, 
in  Hunter  s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  294.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr.  Owen  observes, 
in  a  note,  "This  is  the  first  announcement  of  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  hearing 
in  the  Cephalopoda." 

""  "  Hunter  discovered  that  the  molluscous  inhabitant  of  a  shell  had  the  power 
of  absorbing  part  of  its  dwelling."  Owcti's  Lectures  on  the  Coin jmr alive  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  London,  1855,  p.  54:4.  "Every  shell- 
fish has  the  power  of  removing  a  part  of  its  shell,  so  as  to  adapt  the  new  and  the 
old  together,  which  is  not  done  by  any  mechanical  power,  but  by  absorpiion." 
Anatomical  Remarks  on  a  New  Marine  Animal,  in  Himter^s  ]Vorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  409, 
edit.  Palmer.  In  a  note  to  this  passage,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  tlic  absorp- 
tion of  shell  has  been  lately"  (i.  e.  in  1833)  "adduced  as  a  new  discovery." 

"'  "  His  keen  observation  did  not  fail  to  detect  several  errors  which  preceding 
naturalists  had  fallen  into,  especially  witli  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  wax,  which 
he  proved  to  be  secreted,  not  collected,  by  the  animal."  Ott'.cys  Life  of  Hunter, 
p.  122.  "The  wax  is  formed  by  the  bees  themselves;  it  may  be  called  an  external 
secretion  of  oil,  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  formed  between  each  scale  of  the  under 
side  of  the  belly."     Observations  on  Bees,  in  Hunter''s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

^■"  "la  the  terminating  part  there  are  a  number  of  perforations  into  the  cochlea, 
and  one  into  the  semicircular  canals,  which  afford  a  passage  to  the  different  divisions 
of  the  auditory  nerve."  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  (Economy  of  }\liales,  in 
Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  383,  384.  "The  semicircular  canals  of  the  cetacea, 
described  by  Hunter  in  the  paper  on  Whales,  a  structure  which  Cuvier  rightly  states 
that  Camper  overlooked,  but  incorrectly  claims  the  discovery  as  his  own."  Preiace 
to  vol.  iv.  of  Hunter's  Works,  p.  xxi. 

-°  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  somewhat  hasty  Life  of  Hunter,  says  (pp.  27,  28),  "Mr. 
Ilewson  always  claimed  the  discovery  of  lymphatics  in  birds."  But  the  truth  is,  that 
Ilewson  never  claimed  it.  He  says,  "It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  the 
dispute  between  Dr.  Monro  and  me  is,  who  first  discovered  tlie  lacteals  of  birds?  for 
as  to  the  lymphatics  in  their  necks  (nicntioned  in  this  gentleman's  note),  these  we 
both  allow  were  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  about  ten  years  ago."  And,  again, 
"These  lymphatics  in  the  necks  of  fowls  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Hunter." 
Hciosoii's  Works,  edit.  Gulliver  (Sydenham  Soc.),  pp.  102,  145. 

°*'  Hunters  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  xxi.  170. 

^'  "See  Nos.  3731,  3734,  3735,  in  the  Physiological  Beries  of  the  Iluntcriaa 
Museum,  in  which  there  arc  evidences  that  Jlr.  Hunter  had  anliciiiated  most  of  the 
anatomical  discoveries  which  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  the  embryo  of  th« 
Kangaroo."  liipiur  Jones'  Oryanization  of  the  Animal  Kincfdom,  Loudon,  1855,  pp. 
829,  830. 
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arteries,'"'  the  muscularity  of  the  iris,-^^  and  the  digestion  of  the 
stomach  after  death  by  its  own  juicc.-'^  Although,  in  his  time, 
animal  chemistry  was  not  yet  raised  to  a  system,  and  was  con- 
sequently little  heeded  hy  physiologists,  Hunter  endeavoured,  hy 
its  aid,  to  search  out  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  properties  of  its  constituents.-""^  He  also  examined  it  in 
different  stages  of  embryonic  life,  and  by  minutely  tracking  it 
through  its  periods  of  development,  he  made  the  capital  discovery, 
that  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  arc  formed  later  than  its 
other  components.  His  contemporaries,  however,  were  so  little 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  great  physiological  truth,  that  it 
fell  dead  upon  them,  and,  being  forgotten,  it  was,  about  fifty 
years  afterwards,  rediscovered,  and  was  announced,  in  1832,  as  a 
law  of  nature  wdiich  had  just  been  brought  to  light.-^"     This  is 

-"  "  The  muscularity  of  arteries,  of  which  John  Hunter  made  phY?io!of;;cal  proof, 
13  now  a  matter  of  eyesight."  Simon's  Falholor/i/,  Loudon,  1850,  p.  CO.  "To  prove 
the  muscularity  of  aa  artery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  its  action  with  that  of 
elastic  substances."  .  .  .  "When  the  various  uses  of  arteries  arc  considered, 
such  as  their  formins;  different  parts  of  the  body  out  of  the  blood,  their  performing 
the  different  secretion^:,  tlieir  allowing  at  one  time  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  t!;" 
smaller  branches,  as  in  blushing,  and  at  another  preventing  it  altogether,  as  in  j;:'. 
iiess  from  fear:  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  power  of  producing  a  diseased  increase 
of  anv  or  every  part  of  the  body,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  arc  possessed 
of  muscular  powers."  Ilunler's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  157.  Fee  also  vol.  iv.  p.  254. 
Mr.  Gulliver,  in  his  edition  of  Jlciv^on's  Works,  London,  184G,  says  (p.  125),  that 
Hunter's  "experiments  on  the  iunctions  of  the  arteries  are  supported  by  the  latest 
and  best  observations  on  their  structure." 

264  ii  Yiie  fact  of  the  muscularity  of  the  iris,  which  is  here  presumed  from  analogy 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  has  been  since  directly  proved  by  the  observations  of  Bauer  and 
Jacob  {P/iil,  Trans.  1822),  and  indirectly  by  Berzclius,  who  found  that  the  iii^  pos- 
sesses all  the  chemical  properties  of  muscle."  Palmer's  note  in  lluiitcr's  Workr,,  vol. 
iii.  p.  140,  London,  18157. 

'^'-^  Adams'  Life  of  Hunter,  pp.  50,  GO,  215.  ITHn(cr''s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  43 ;  vol.  iv. 
pp.  110-121.     Watson's  Principles  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

2is  "Hunter  subjects  the  blood  to  both  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and 
endeavours  to  determine  the  characteristic  properties  of  its  diflerent  constituents." 
Owen's  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  ol'  Hunter's  Works,  p.  xii.  Put  this  gives,  perhaps,  rather 
too  high  an  idea  of  his  animal  chemistry  ;  for  such  was  then  the  miserable  slate  of 
this  extremely  important  branch  of  knowledge,  tliat  In;  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  "blood  gives  no  analysis  excepting  th.at  of  common  animal  matter."  J^rinciplcs 
of  Bnrf/crif,  chap.  iii.  in  Hunter  a  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

'"  "In  socking  to  determine  the  respective  importance  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  tlie  blood,  by  the  philosophical  and  most  diflieult  in(|uiry  into  their 
respective  periods  of  formation  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  Hunter  hiade  the 
interesting  discovery  that  the  vessels  of  the  eml)ryo  of  a  red-blooded  animal  circu- 
lated in  the  first  instance  colourless  blood,  as  in  the  invcrtel)ratc  animals.  '  Tiic  red 
globules,'  he  observes,  'seemed  to  be  formed  later  in  life  than  the  other  two  con- 
stituents, for  we  see  while  the  chick  is  in  the  egg  the  heart  beating,  and  it  then  con- 
tains a  transparent  fluid  before  any  red  globules  are  formed,  which  fluid  wc  may 
suppose  to  be  the  serum  and  the  lymph.'  I  well  remember  the  feelings  of  surprise 
with  which  I  listened,  while  at  Paris  in  1832,  to  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  MM.  Delpcch  and  Coste,  the  object  of  which  was  the  announcement 
of  the  same  fact  as  a  novel  and  important  discovery.  The  statement  of  the  French 
observers  wa-s  received  with  all  the  consideration  which  its  importance  justly  merited, 
without  its  being  suspected  that  our  great  physiologist  had,  half  a  century  before, 
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one  of  many  instances  in  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  which 
jjrovcs  how  useless  it  is  for  a  man  to  advance  too  far  beyond  the 
age  in  which  he  lives."^  But  Hunter,  besides  making  the  dis- 
covery, also  saw  its  meaning.  From  it,  he  inferred,  that  the 
function  of  the  red  globules  is  to  minister  to  the  strength  of  the 
system,  rather  than  to  its  repair.-^'  This  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  was  not  admitted  till  long  after  his  death.  Its 
recognition  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  animal 
chemistry,  and  to  improvements  in  the  microscope.  For,  by  the 
employment  of  these  resources,  it  has  become  manifest,  that  the 
red  globules,  the  respiratory  process,  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  and  the  energy  of  the  locomotive  organs,  are  but  diiTerent 
parts  of  a  single  scheme.-''"  Their  connexion  with  each  other  is 
established,  not  only  by  a  comparison  of  different  species,  but 
also  by  a  comparison  of  different  members  of  the  same  species. 
In  human  beings,  for  example,  the  locomotive  and  other  animal 
functions  are  more  active  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament, 
than  in  those  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  ;  v/liile,  in  sanguine 
temperaments,  the  globules  are  more  numerous  than  in  lymphatic 
ones.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  we  owe  to  Lecanu  ;-"'  and  to 
him  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  analogous  fact,  corroborating  the 
same  viovv.     He  has  shown,  that  the  blood  of  women  contains 

embraced  it,  ^vith  all  its  logiliiiiatc  detluctions,  in  the  extended  circle  of  his  iuvesti- 
gatiou.s."     Owen's  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Hunter's  Works,  p.  xiii. 

"*"  Indeed,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  references  recently  given  by  Mr.  Gnliivcr,  wliich, 
from  his  great  general  accuracy,  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  the  fact  that  the 
pale  blood  precedes  the  red,  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Glisson.  See  Gulliver's 
learned  edition  of  Jlcivson's  Works,  London,  IS-IG,  p.  222.  But,  to  the  contempo- 
raries of  Glisson,  such  a  fact  was  isolated,  and  consequently  useless.  Nothing  is 
valuable  while  it  appears  to  stand  alone. 

^^  "From  the  above  account  it  appears  that  whatever  inay  be  their  utility  in  the 
machine,  the  red  globules  certainly  are  not  of  such  universal  use  as  the  coagulating 
lymph,  since  tliey  arc  not  to  be  found  in  all  animals,  nor  so  early  in  those  that  have 
them;  nor  are  t!iey  pushed  into  the  extreme  arteries,  where  we  must  suppose  the 
coagulating  lymph  reaches;  neither  do  they  appear  to  be  so  readily  forincd.  This 
being  the  case,  tuc  must  conclude  them  not  to  be  the  important  part  of  the  blood  in 
contributing  to  (/rovj'h,  repair,  &C.  Their  zise  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  strength.'" 
A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Injlanvnation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,  in  Hunter  s  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  OS.  In  another  remarkable  passage,  he  touches  on  the  iiossiljility  of  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  red  globules  being  connected  with  ai\  increase  in  the 
amount  of  heat.  "  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  how  far  this  may  assist  in  keeping 
up  the  animal  heat."  Observations  on  tlte  IStrncture  and  (Economy  of  Whales,  in 
JIuntcr\s  Wurl-s,  vol.  iv.  p.  3Gi. 

■""  The  evidence  of  this  is  collected  in  the  notes  to  Buckle's  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion, vol.  i.  jip.  53-.")5. 

Ml  "j\ecording  to  Locan\i,  temperament  has  an  influence  on  the  composition  of 
the  blood.  He  infers  from  his  analysis  that  the  blood  of  lymphatic  persons  is  poorer 
in  solid  constituents,  and  especially  in  blood  corpusculcs,  than  that  of  persons  of 
sanguineous  temperament,  while  the  quantity  of  alliumen  is  much  the  same  in  both." 
Simon's  Animal  Chemistry  xoiih  rcfcrcnre  to  the  Physiology  and  J^athohqy  of  Man, 
London,  IS-io,  vol.  i.  p.  2;!G.  Compare  Thonson's  Chemistry  of  Animal  Ladies,  Edin- 
burgh, 1843,  p.  370. 
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more  water  and  fewer  red  glolniles  than  tlic  blood  of  men  ;"" 
60  that  hero  again  we  discern  the  relation  between  these  globules 
and  the  energj''  of  animal  life.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  re- 
searches were  not  made  until  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Hunter,  the  coincidence  between  them  and  his  speculative  con- 
clusions is  a  striking  instance  of  his  power  of  generalization,  and 
of  that  mirivalled  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  wliich 
supplied  him  with  materials  from  wliich,  in  spite  of  the  backward- 
ness of  animal  chemistry,  he  was  able  to  draw  an  inference,  which 
later  and  minuter  researches  have  decisively  verified.-" 

Having  thus,  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  animal 
world,  associated  its  remarkable  faculty  of  movement  with  the 
state  of  its  blood,  Hunter  turned  his  attention  to  another  aspect 
of  the  question,  and  took  into  consideration  the  movements  of 
the  vegetable  world,  in  the  hope  that,  by  comparing  these  two 
divisions  of  nature,  he  might  detect  some  law,  which,  being 
common  to  both,  should  unite  into  one  study  all  the  principles 
of  organic  motion.  Though  he  failed  in  this  great  undertaking, 
some  of  his  generalizations  are  very  suggestive,  and  v/ell  illus- 
trate the  power  and  grasp  of  his  mind.  Looking  at  the  organic 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  he  supposed  that  its  capacity  of  action, 
both  in  animals  and  in  vegetables,  was  of  three  kinds.  The 
first  kind  was  the  action  of  the  individual  upon  the  materials  it 
already  possessed  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  growth,  secretion,  and 
other  functions,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  was  equivalent 
to  the  blood  of  the  animal.""     The  second  kind  of  action  had 

-'^^  Simonh  Animal  Chcmistrif,vo\.  i.  pp.  234,  23o.  Subsequent  cxpcrirnoiitsliavo 
confirmed  this.  "The  proporlion  of  red  globules  di-icd  to  lUOO  {);u-ls  of  blood,  is  iu 
healthy  luuk'S  estimated  at  127  parts  by  Aiidral  and  Gavairct ;  lower  and  higher 
figures  have  been  given  by  other  analysts,  but  this  probably  is  tlie  result  of  some- 
what dilforent  modes  of  proceeding.  Iu  females  i/ic  proportion  cfg/ohii'cx  is  louri: 
Becquerel  and  llodier  make  the  difference  to  be  about  15  parts  per  KHIO.  Joucs 
and  Sici'ckiiKjs  Patoloijifal  Anaiomii,  London,  1851,  p.  23.  Hence,  the  greater 
specific  gravity  of  male  blood.  Hoe  the  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Davy's  expcriniculs 
in  Dav'/'s  Plit/siolof^icul  a)ul  Anatomical  licxcan-Jux,  London,  1830,  vol.  ii.  p  32. 

-"'  Hunter  died  in  1703.     The  researches  of  Lecanu  were  publi.<lu'd  in  1831. 

Another,  and  still  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Hunter  out- 
stripped his  own  age,  appears  iu  the  following  passage,  which  has  just  been  published 
in  his  posthumous  works,  and  in  which  he  anticipates  the  grandest  and  most  sugges- 
tive of  all  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  piiysiology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  If  we 
were  c:ipal)le  of  following  the  progress  of  iiuTcase  of  tiic  numbers  of  the  partsof  llio 
most  perfect  animal,  as  they  first  formed  in  succession,  from  t!io  very  first  to  its 
state  of  full  perfection,  we  sho'dd  probably  be  able  to  compare  it  with  some  one  of 
the  incomplete  animals  themselves,  of  every  order  of  animals  in  tlic  Creation,  being 
at  no  stage  dilTcrent  from  some  of  the  inferior  orders.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  wo 
were  to  take  a  series  of  animals,  from  the  more  imperfect  to  the  jierfect,  wc  should 
probably  find  an  imperfect  animal,  corresponding  with  some  stage  of  the  most  per- 
fect." /i'.s-.f^v«  and  Obi'crvations  hy  John  Ilunto;  bciuf/  his  J'osthumous  Papers, 
London,  1.S61,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

'"  "  The  natural  salutary  actions,  arising  from  stimuli,  take  jilace  both  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  may  be  divided  iuto  three  kinds.     The  first  kind  of  action,  or 
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for  its  object  to  increaso  these  materials  ;  it  was  always  excited 
by  want,  and  its  result  was,  to  nourish  and  preserve  the  indi- 
vidual.-''^ The  third  kind  was  entirely  due  to  external  causes, 
including  the  whole  material  world,  all  the  phenomena  of  which 
were  a  stimulus  to  some  kind  of  action.-"  By  combining,  in 
different  ways,  these  different  sources  of  motion,  and  by  study- 
ing every  incitement  to  action,  first,  in  reference  to  one  of  the 
three  great  divisions  just  indicated,  and  secondly,  in  reference 
to  the  power  of  action,  as  distinguished  from  the  quantity  of 
action,-^ ^  Hunter  believed  that  some  fundamental  truths  might 
be  obtained,  if  not  by  himself,  at  all  events  by  his  successors. 
For  he  thought  that,  though  animals  can  do  many  things  which 
plants  cannot,  still  the  immediate  cause  of  action  is  in  both 
cases  the  samc.'^^^  In  animals  there  is  more  variety  of  motion, 
but  in  plants  there  is  more  real  power.  A  horse  is  certainly  far 
stronger  than  a  man.  Yet  a  small  vine  can  not  only  support, 
but  can  raise,  a  column  of  fluid  five  times  higher  than  a  horse 
can.     Indeed,  the  power  which  a  plant  exercises  of  holding  a 

self-motion,  is  employed  simply  in  the  o^conomical  operations,  by  which  means  the 
immediate  functions  arc  carried  on,  and  the  necessary  operations  performed,  with 
the  materials  tlic  animal  or  vegetable  is  in  possession  of,  such  as  grovrth,  support, 
secretion,  &c.  The  blood  is  disposed  of  by  the  actions  of  the  vessels,  according  to 
their  specific  stimulus,  producing  all  the  above  cfiects.  The  juices  of  a  plant  arc 
disposed  of  according  to  the  different  actions  of  the  sap-vessels,  arising  also  from 
their  specific  stimulus,  which  ia  dilVcrent  from  that  of  blood-vessels,  but  equally  pro- 
duces growth;  but  a  vine  will  grow  twenty  feet  iu  one  summer,  while  a  v.halc, 
probably,  does  not  grov/  so  much  in  as  many  years."  Croonian  Lectures  on  Jhtscu- 
lar  Motion,  in  Iliaitcrs  WorLi^,  vol.  iv.  p.  1U9. 

^'  "The  second  kind  of  action  is  in  j)ursuit  of  external  influence,  and  arises  from 
a  compound  of  internal  and  external  stimulus ;  it  is  excited  by  the  state  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable,  which  gives  the  stimulus  of  want,  and  being  completed  by  external 
stimulus,  produces  the  proper  supplies  of  nourisliment.  It  produces  motions  of  vrholo 
parts :  thus  we  see  the  llcchisarum  gyrans  moving  its  lesser  foliola.  This  is  au 
action  apparently  similar  to  breathing  in  animals,  though,  pcihaps,  it  does  not 
answer  the  same  purpose ;  yet  there  is  an  alternate  motion  in  both."  Croonian 
Lcctiircx,  m  Ilunicr'x  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  200. 

;ca  u  rpjjQ  third  kind  of  motion  is  from  external  stimulus,  and  consists  principally 
of  the  motion  of  whole  parts,  which  is  not  inconsiderable  in  vegetables,  as  in  the 
DioncEa  vtuscipula  and  Mimosa  piidica  is  very  evident."  .  ..."  These  actions 
are  similar  to  what  arise  in  many  animals  from  external  stimulus."  Joid.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  201. 

MT  «t  J  jYij^i-Q  ^  material  difference  between  the  power  and  the  quality  of  action. 
Some  motions  may  be  very  small,  yet  act  wich  groat  force  ;  while  others  arc  of  cou' 
sidcrable  e.xlent,  although  very  v.cak."     Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  2o4. 

"'"  "  The  immediate  cause  of  motion  in  all  vegetables  is  most  probably  the  same, 
and  it  is  probably  the  same  in  all  animals ;  but  how  far  they  are  the  same  in  both 
classes,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  But  I  think  it  will  appear,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  suljcct,  that  vegetables  and  animals  have  actions  evidently  common  to 
both,  and  that  the  causes  of  these  actions  are  apparently  tlic  same  iu  both  ;  and 
most  probably  there  is  not  an  action  in  the  vegetable,  which  does  not  coprespond  cv 
belong  to  the  animal,  although  the  mode  of  action  in  the  jiarts  may  not  be  the 
game,  or  muscular  in  l)oth."  Cro')7iiaii  Lectures,  in  Iliintcr's  Wor/cx,  vol  iv.  p.  IV.C<. 
Compare  the  section  "Of  Motion  in  Vegetables,"  in  Iluntcr^s  Essays,  London,  18G1, 
vol,  i.  p.  24. 
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leaf  erect  during  fin  entire  clay,  -witliout  pause  and  without  fa- 
tigue, is  an  cflbrt  of  astonishing  vigour,  and  is  one  of  many 
proofs,  that  a  principle  of  compensation  is  at  work,  so  that  the 
same  energy  which,  in  the  animal  world,  is  weakened  by  being 
directed  to  many  objects,  is,  in  the  vegetable  world,  strength- 
ened by  being  concentrated  on  a  few,'^'^^ 

In  pursuing  these  speculations,  which,  amid  much  that  is 
uncertain,  contain,  I  firmly  believe,  a  large  amount  of  important, 
though  neglected,  truth.  Hunter  was  led  to  consider  how  motion 
is  produced  by  various  forces,  such  as  magnetism,  electricity, 
gravitation,  and  chemical  attraction."^"  This  carried  him  into 
inorganic  science,  where,  as  ho  clearly  saw,  the  foundation  of 
all  organic  science  must  be  laid.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
human  frame  could  never  be  successfully  studied,  except  by  the 
aid  of  principles  which  had  been  collected  from  an  investigation 
of  animals  below  man,'^''  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of 
those  very  animals  must,  he  said,  be  approached  through  the 
laws  of  common  or  inorganic  matter. '^'^^     He  therefore  aimed  at 

!09  II  rpjijj  variety  of  motions  is  greater  in  animals,  and  more  purposes  arc  answcrcJ 
by  thcni."  .  .  .  "  The  first  kind  of  action  appears  to  be  stronger  ir.  its  power, 
aUlioiigli  less  in  quantity,  in  vegetables  than  in  animals ;  for  a  small  vine  was 
capable  of  sustaining,  and  even  of  raising  a  column  of  sap  43  feet  high,  while  a 
horse's  heart  Avas  only  capable  of  supporting  a  coluiiin  of  blood  8  feet  9  inches  high  ; 
both  of  which  colunnis  must  have  been  supported  by  the  action  of  the  internal 
parts,  for  we  must  suppose  the  heart  eiiual,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  strength  or  action 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system  ;  and  when  we  consider  lliat  the  sap  of 
the  tallest  tree  must  be  supported,  and  even  raised  from  tiic  root  to  the  most  distant 
branches,  it  must  appear  tliat  tlie  power  of  siicli  vegetables  far  exceeds  the  power  of 
any  animal,  and,  indeed,  it  is  sueii  as  tiie  texture  of  a  vegetable  only  can  suppoi-t. 
Tlic  power  of  supporting  a  leaf  erect  for  a  whole  day,  is  as  great  an  elfort  of  action 
as  that  of  the  elevator  palpebrarum  muscle  of  the  eye  of  an  animal."  Jliintcr's 
Workx,  vol.  iv.  pp.  201?,  2(14.  Sec  also  Hunter's  Esxays,  vol.  i.  p.  342:  "  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  vegetable  which  can  the  least  bear  a  suspension  of  its  actions,  can  do 
60  more  than  the  animal  which  can  bear  it  longest." 

"'"'  Ilitntcr's  Worki,  vol.  iv.  p.  '2i)5. 

"'  In  his  Principles  of  Siirr/cri/,  he  says  {Hunter's  Workx,  vol.  i.  p.  220),  "The 
human  body  is  what  I  mean  chiefly  to  treat  of;  but  I  shall  often  find  it  necessary  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  jiropositions  whicli  1  shall  lay  down  from  animals  of  an  in- 
ferior order,  in  whom  the  i)rinciples  may  be  more  distinct  and  less  blended  with 
others,  or  where  the  parts  are  dilVerenlly  constructed,  in  order  to  sliow,  from  many 
varieties  of  structure,  and  from  many  difiercnt  considerations,  what  are  the  uses  of 
the  same  parts  in  man  ;  or,  at  least,  to  show  that  they  are  not  for  the  uses  which 
have  been  commonly  assigned  to  them  ;  and,  as  man  is  the  most  complicated  part 
of  the  whole  animal  creation,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  fir>t  place,  to  point  out  genera) 
principles,  common  to  all  this  species  of  matter,  that  I  may  be  better  understood, 
when  I  come  to  the  more  complicated  machine,  namely,  the  human." 

'"  "Before  wc  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  an  animal,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  properties  of  that  matter  of  which  an  aiiinud  is  composed  ;  but  the  belter 
to  understand  animal  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  umlcrstand  tlie  properties  of  com- 
mon matter;  else  we  shall  he  often  applying  our  ideas  of  common  nuitter,  which 
are  familiar  to  us,  to  animal  matter,  an  error  hiiherto  too  couunon,  but  which  we 
should  carefully  avoid."  J'rincip'e^  of  Surffrrii,  'n\  JIuutcrs  ll''/^^•x,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1. 
"  In  the  natural  history  of  vegetables  and  animals,  therefore,  it  w  ill  be  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  first  or  common  matter  of  this  globe,  and  give  its  general  properties; 
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nothing  less  than  to  unite  all  the  branches  of  physical  science, 
taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  complexity,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  simplest  to  the  most  intricate.  AVith  this 
view,  he  examined  the  structure  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
by  an  extensive  comparison  of  crystals,  he  sought  to  generalize 
the  princijjles  of  form,  in  the  same  way  as,  by  a  comparison  of 
animals,  he  sought  to  generalize  the  principles  of  function. 
And  in  doing  this,  he  took  into  account,  not  only  regular  crys- 
tals, but  also  irregular  ones.'^''^  For  he  knew  that,  in  nature, 
nothing  is  really  irregular  or  disorderly  ;  though  our  imperfect 
apprehension,  or  rather  the  backwardness  of  our  knowledge,  pre- 
vents us  from  discerning  the  symmetry  of  the  universal  scheme. 
The  beauty  of  the  plan,  and  the  necessity  of  tho  sequence,  are 
not  always  perceptible.  Hence  we  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  the 
chain  is  broken,  because  we  cannot  see  every  link  in  it.  From 
this  serious  error  Hunter  was  saved  by  his  genius,  even  more 
than  by  his  knowledge.  Being  satisfied  that  every  thing  which 
happens  in  the  material  world,  is  so  connected  and  bound  up 
with  its  antecedents,  as  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  what  had 
previously  occurred,  he  looked  with  a  true  philosophic  eye  at 
the  strangest  and  most  capricious  shapes,  because  to  him  they 
had  a  meaning  and  a  necessary  purpose.  To  him  they  were 
neither  strange  nor  capricious.  They  were  deviations  from  the 
natural  course  ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  his  philos- 
ojphy,  that  nature,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  deviations,  still  re- 
tains her  regularity.-'''  Or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  devia- 
tion is,  under  certain  circumstances,  part  of  the  law  of  nature.-^^ 
To  generalize  such  irregularities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  show 
that  they  are  not  irregularities  at  all,  was  tho  main  object  of 
Hunter's  life,  and  was  the  noblest  part  of  his  mission.  Hence, 
notwithstanding  his  vast  achievements  in  jjhysiology,  his  favour- 
ite pursuit  was  pathology,-' '^  where,  the  phenomena  being  moro 

then  SCO  how  far  these  properties  are  introduced  into  tho  vcget;iblc  and  animal 
operations ;  or  rather,  perhiips,  how  far  tliey  arc  of  use  or  subservierit  to  their 
actions."  Ilimier^s  Ussa^/s,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  "Every  property  in  man  is  similar  to  some 
property,  eitlier  in  anotlicr  aniniul,  or  probably  in  a  vegetable,  or  even  in  inanimate 
matter.  Thereby  (man)  becomes  classiblc  with  those  in  some  of  his  parts."  Ibid., 
p.  It). 

"''  lie  made  "  a  valuable  collection  of  crystallizations,  both  of  regular  and  irregular 
forms,  which  he  was  aecustoniod  to  use  in  liis  lectures,  to  exemplify  the  ditVorcncC 
between  the  laws  which  rcgidatc  the  growth  of  organic  and  tlie  increase  of  inorganio 
bodies."     Ottlci/'s  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  138. 

'"^  "Nature  is  always  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  when  she  deviates  is  still 
regular  in  her  deviations."  Principles  of  Siirffcrt/  in  Jltmtc/s  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  485  ; 
Bce  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  44,  45. 

275  u  j(.  certainly  may  be  laid  down,  as  one  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  nature,  to 
deviate  under  certain  circumstances.'"     Hunter^s  Workx,  vol.  iv.   p.  278. 

-'°  Dr.  Adams,  who  knew  him  personally,  says  that  he  studied  "  physiology,  mora 
particularly  as  connected  with  pathology."     Adams'  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  77. 
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complex,  the  intellect  has  more  play.  In  this  j2;reat  field,  he 
studied  the  ahcrrations  of  structure  and  of  function,  in  the  ve;^- 
etable,  as  ^vcll  as  in  the  animal  world  ;"'^  while  for  the  aberra- 
tions of  form,  which  are  the  external  manifestations  of  disturbed 
structure,  he  took  into  consideration  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  mineral  kingdom.  There,  the  power  of  crystallization  is 
the  leading  feature,  and  there,  violations  of  symmetry  constitute 
the  essential  disorder,  whether  the  deformity  of  the  crystal  is 
subsequent  to  its  production,  or  whether,  being  the  result  of 
what  happened  before  its  production,  it  is  an  original,  and,  if  we 
may  so  say,  congenital,  defect.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  deviation 
from  the  normal  type,  and  as  such  is  analogous  to  the  monstros- 
ities, both  of  animals  and  of  vegetables.-"^  The  mind  of  Hun- 
ter, by  sweeping  through  this  immense  range  of  thought,  at- 

^''''  Yl'i5  T'rinciples  of  Snrgcri/  contain  Fome  curious  evidences  of  liis  desire  to 
ostablisii  a  connexion  between  animal  and  vegetable  patliology.  See,  for  instance, 
liis  remarks  on  "local  diseases"  {Wcrku,  vol.  i.  p.  311);  on  tlie  influence  of  the 
seasons  in  producing  diseases  (vol.  i.  pp.  3-45,  310);  and  on  the  theory  of  influniina- 
tion  exhibited  in  an  oak-leaf  (vol.  i.  p.  391).  But  even  now,  too  little  is  known  of 
the  diseases  of  t!ic  vegetable  v.orld  to  enable  their  stiuly  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
science  of  tiie  diseases  of  the  animal  world  ;  .nnd  in  the  time  of  Hunter,  the  attempt 
was  still  less  proniisisig.  Still,  the  effort  shows  the  grandeur  and  range  of  the  man's 
mind;  and  though  little  was  effected,  the  method  was  right.  So,  too,  in  one  of  his 
essays  on  the  J -'oiver  of  Prodnciur/  TIcat,  he  f^ays,  "In  the  course  of  a  variety  of 
experiments  on  animals  .nnd  vegetables,  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  result 
of  experiments  in  the  one  has  explained  the  a'cononiy  of  the  other,  and  pointed 
out  some  principles  common  to  both."     Hunter  s  lll/c/.s,  vol.  iv.  p.  13G. 

-"  "Nature  being  pretty  constant  in  the  kind  and  number  of  the  different  parts 
peculiar  to  each  species  of  animal,  as  also  in  the  situation,  formation,  and  construc- 
tion of  such  parts,  we  call  every  thing  that  deviates  fron\  that  uniformity  a  '  monster,' 
whether  (it  occur  in)  crystallization,  vegetation,  or  animali/.alion.  There  must  be 
some  pii;ici;;!c  for  those  deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  nature,  in  the 
economy  of  such  species  as  they  occur  in.  In  tlie  present  inquiry  it  is  the  animal 
creation  I  mean  to  consider.  Yet,  as  there  may  be,  in  some  degree,  an  analogy 
between  all  the  three  (kingdoms  of  nature),  I  s'.iall  consider  the  other  two,  so  far  as 
this  analogy  seems  to  take  place."  .  .  .  "Monsters  are  not  peculiar  to  animals; 
they  arc  less  so  in  them,  perhaps,  than  in  any  species  of  matter.  The  vegetable 
(kingdom)  abounds  with  monsters;  and  perhaps  tlie  uncommon  formation  of  many 
crystals  may  be  brought  within  the  same  species  of  production,  and  accounted 
for  upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  some  influence  interferiiig  wiiii  the  established 
law  of'  rcgid.ir  formation.  Monsters  in  crystals  may  arise  from  the;  same  cause,  as 
rneiitioucd  in  the  'Introduction  ;'  viz.  cither  a  wrong  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
which  the  crystal  is  to  be  eoiui.iosed,  or  a  defect  in  the  formation,  from  the  first 
setting  out  being  wrong,  and  (the  formation)  going  on  in  the  same  wrong  line.  The 
principle  of  crystalliz;ition  is  in  tlic  solution  ;  yet  it  reipiires  more  to  set  it  a  going, 
or  into  action,  such,  c.  i/.,  as  a  solid  surface.  The  deficiency  in  the  production  of  a 
true  crystal  may  be  in  the  solution  itself;  or,  I  can  conceive,  that  a  very  slight 
circiunstance  might  alter  the  form  of  a  crystal,  ami  even  give  the  disposition  for 
one  (crystal)  to  form  upon  another.  Quickness  in  the  process  of  cryslallization  pro- 
duces irregularity  and  diminution  in  size."  Hu})'.cr''s  £siiai/x,  London,  1861,  vol.  i. 
pp.  239-2-11.  Tlie  reader  must  remember,  that,  when  these  remarks  were  written, 
the  phenomena  of  crystallization  had  not  becti  subjected  to  that  exact  mathematical 
treatment  which  subsequently  revealed  so  many  of  their  laws.  Indeed,  the  goniom- 
eter was  then  so  coarse  an  instrument,  that  it  was  impossible  to  measure  the  angles 
of  crystals  with  accuracy. 
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tained  to  such  commanding  views  of  the  philosophy  of  disease, 
that,  in  that  department,  he  is  certainly  without  a  rival.  As  a 
physiologist,  he  was  equalled,  or  perhaps  excelled,  by  Aristotle  ; 
but  as  apathologist,  he  stands  alone,  if  we  consider  what  pathol- 
ogy was  when  he  found  it,  and  what  it  was  when  he  left  it.'^"^ 
Since  his  death,  the  rapid  advance  of  morbid  anatomy  and  of 
chemistry  has  caused  some  of  his  doctrines  to  be  modified,  and 
some  of  them  to  be  overturned.  This  has  been  ths  work  of  in- 
ferior men,  wielding  superior  chemical  and  microscopical  re- 
sources. To  say  that  the  successors  of  John  Hunter  are  inferior 
to  him,  is  no  disparagement  to  their  abilities,  since  he  was  one 
of  those  extremely  rare  characters  who  only  appear  at  very  long 
intervals,  and  who,  when  they  do  appear,  remodel  the  fabric  of 
knowledge.  They  revolutionize  our  modes  of  thought  ;  they 
stir  up  the  intellpct  to  insurrection  ;  they  are  the  rebels  and 
demagogues  of  science.  And  though  the  pathologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  chosen  a  humbler  path,  this  must  not 
blind  us  to  their  merits,  or  prevent  us  from  being  grateful  for 
what  they  have  done.  We  cannot,  hoivever,  be  too  often  re- 
minded, that  the  repJly  great  men,  and  those  who  are  the  solo 
permanent  benefactors  of  their  species,  are  not  the  great  ex- 
perimenters, nor  the  great  observers,  nor  the  groat  readers,  nor 
the  great  scholars,  but  the  great  tliinkers.  Thought  is  the 
creator  and  vivifier  of  all  human,  affairs.  Actions,  facts,  and  ex- 
ternal manifestations  of  every  kind,  often  triumph  for  a  while  ; 
but  it  is  the  progress  of  ideas  v/hich  ultimately  determines  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Unless  these  are  changed,  every  other 
change  is  superficial,  and  every  improvement  is  precarious.  It 
is,  however,  evident  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
all  ideas  respecting  nature  must  refer  either  to  the  normal  or  to 
the  abnormal ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  concerned  either 
with  what  is  regular,  uniform,  and  obedient  to  recognized  prin- 
ciples, or  else  with  what  is  irregular,  perturbed,  and  disobedient. 
Of  these  two  divisions,  the  first  belongs  to  science  ;  the  second, 
to  superstition.  John  Hunter  formed  the  superb  conception  of 
merging  both  classes  of  ideas  into  one,  by  showing  that  nothing 
is  irregular,  that  nothing  is  perturbed,  that  nothing  is  dis- 
obedient.    Centuries,  perhaps,  may  elapse  before  that  conccp' 

*"  Aberncthy  says,  "  He  appears  to  me  as  a  new  character  in  our  profession  ; 
and,  brieliy  to  express  his  peculiar  merit,  I  may  call  him  the  first  and  preat  physi" 
oiiosologist,  or  expositor  of  the  nature  of  disease."  Abonicthijs  Jluntcrian  Oration, 
p.  '.i'J,  London,  ISl'.).  "He  may  bo  regarded  as  the  first  wiio  applied  tlie  great 
trutlis  of  anatomical  and  physiological  science  to  these  most  important  subjects,  by 
tracing  the  processes  whieii  nature  employs  in  the  construeiion  of  organic  changes 
in  building  up  new  formations,  and  in  repairing  the  effects  of  injury  or  disease." 
Jlodjson's  Ilujitcrian  Oration,  1855,  p.  32. 
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tion  will  be  consummated.  But  what  Hunter  effected  towards 
it,  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  })atliologists,  ancient  or  modern. 
For,  with  him,  the  science  of  pathology  did  not  mean  the  laws 
of  disease  in  man  alone,  or  even  in  all  animals,  or  even  in  the 
whole  organic  kingdom  ;  but  it  meant  the  laws  of  disease  and 
of  malformation  in  the  entire  material  world,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic. His  great  object  was,  to  raise  a  science  of  t)ie  abnormal. 
He  determined  to  contemplate  nature  as  a  vast  and  united 
whole,  exhibiting,  indeed,  at  different  times  different  ai)pcar- 
ances,  but  preserving,  amidst  every  change,  a  principle  of  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted  order,  admitting  of  no  deviation, 
undergoing  no  disturbance,  and  presenting  no  real  irregularity, 
albeit  to  the  common  eye,  irregularities  abound  on  every  side. 

As  pathology  was  the  science  to '  which  Hunter  was  most 
devoted,  so  also  was  it  that  in  which  his  natural  love  of  deduc- 
tion was  most  apparent.  Here,  far  more  than  in  his  physiologi- 
cal inquiries,  do  we  find  a  desire  to  multiply  original  principles 
from  which  he  could  reason  ;  in  opposition  to  the  inductive 
method,  which  always  aims  at  diminishing  these  principles  by 
gradual  and  successive  analysis.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  ani- 
mal pathology,  he  attempted  to  introduce,  as  an  ultimate  jirin- 
ciple  from  which  he  could  argue,  the  idea  that  all  diseases  move 
more  rapidly  towards  the  skin  than  towards  internal  parts,  by 
virtue  of  some  hidden  force,  which  also  obliges  vegetables  to 
approach  the  surface  of  the  earth. '^^°  Another  favourite  prop- 
osition, which  he  often  used  as  a  major  premiss,  and  by  its  aid 
constructed  deductively  a  pathological  argument,  was,  that  in 
no  substance,  be  it  what  it  may,  can  two  processes  go  on  in  the 
same  part  at  the  same  timc.^'^'  By  applying  this  universal 
proposition  to  the  more  limited  phenomena  of  animal  life,  he 
inferred  that  two  general  diseases  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same 
individual ;  and  he  relied  so  much  on  this  ratiocination,  that  he 
refused  to  credit  any  testimony  by  which  it  was  impugned.''^' 

''"  "  Tiic  specific  qualities  in  diseases  also  tend  more  rapidly  to  the  skiu  than 
to  the  deeper-seated  parts,  except  the  cancer ;  akhouj:li,  even  in  this  disease,  the 
progress  towards  the  siipcrficies  is  more  (|uiclv  tli:in  its  iiroc^rcss  townrds  the  centre." 
.  ..."  In  siiort,  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  il  proliuljly  is  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple hy  which  vegetables  always  approach  (he  surface  of  tlie  carlh."  A  ^'realise  on 
the  Blood,  Jiiflommatioti,  and  Gunshot  Wanndu,  in  Jltiiitc/s  Wor'cs,  vol.  iii.  p.  '285. 
"  Granulations  always  tend  to  the  fkin,  which  is  exactly  s-imilur  to  vegetation,  for 
plants  always  grow  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  towards  the  Burfacc  ;  and  this  ])rin- 
ciple  was  taken  notice  of  when  we  were  treating  of  abscesses  coming  towards  the 
skin."     I/jid.,  pp.  4811,  -VMK 

^■*  "  It  may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  two  processes  cannot  go  on  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  part  of  any  substance."  J/unlcr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  OG.  Com- 
pare JIunirrs  L'ssatf.t,  vol.  ii.  p.  33o  :  "  As  it  appears,  in  general,  that  Nature  can 
hardly  make  one  part  perform  two  actions  witli  advantage." 

'"*  "Thus  wc  hear  of  pocky  itch   and  of  scurvy  and  the  venereal  disease  com- 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  conclusion  is  erroneous,  and 
that  diiierent  diseases  can  so  accompany  each  other,  as  to  be 
united  in  the  same  individual,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  part."^  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  it  is  equally  in- 
teresting to  notice  the  process  of  thought  which  led  Hunter  to 
bestow  infinitely  more  pains  in  arguing  from  the  general  theory, 
than  in  arguing  to  it.  Indeed,  ho  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
argued  to  it  at  all,  since  he  obtained  it  by  a  rough  and  hasty 
generalization  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  obvious  properties  of 
inorganic  matter.  Having  thus  obtained  it,  he  applied  it  to 
the  pathological  phenomena  of  the  organic  world,  and  especially 
of  the  animal  world.  That  he  should  have  adopted  this  course, 
is  a  cnrious  proof  of  the  energy  of  his  deductive  habits,  and  of 
the  force  of  mind  which  enabled  him  so  to  set  at  naught  the 
traditions  of  his  English  contemporaries,  as  to  follow  a  method 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  surrounded  him,  was  not 
only  full  of  danger,  but  could  never  lead  to  truth. 

bincd ;  but  this  supposition  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  in  error.  I  have  never 
seen  any  such  cases,  nor  do  thci/  aecm  to  he  consistent  with  the  principles  of  morbid 
action,  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  It  appears  to  nie  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  two 
actions  can  talvc  place  in  the  same  constitution,  or  in  the  same  part,  at  one  and  the 
same  time."  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  "As  I  reckon  every  operation  in  the 
body  an  action,  whether  universal  or  partial,  it  appears  to  7ne  beyond  a  doubt  that  no 
two  actions  can  take  place  in  the  same  constitution,  nor  in  the  same  i)ai  t,  at  one 
and  the  same  time ;  the  operations  of  the  body  are  similar  in  this  respect  to  actions 
or  motions  in  common  matter.  It  natural!;/  results  from  this  princij/Ie,  that  no  two 
different  fevers  can  exist  in  the  same  constitution,  nor  two  local  diseases  in  the  same 
part,  at  the  same  time.  There  are  many  local  diseases  which  have  dispositions 
totally  different,  but  having  very  similar  appearances,  have  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  one  sort  of  disease,  by  others  to  be  a  different  kind,  and  by  others  again  a 
compound  of  two  diseases."  ....  "These,  therefore,  arc  often  supposed  to  be 
mixed,  and  to  exist  in  the  same  ])art.  Tiius  we  hear  of  a  pocky-scurvy,  a  pocky- 
itch,  rheumatic-gout,  &c.,  &c.,  which  names,  according  to  vii/  principle,  imply  a  union 
that  cannot  possibly  exist."     Jbid.,  vol  iii.  pp.  3,  -1. 

•"  Dr.  Robert  Williams  {Encjclopcedia  of  the  Jifedical  Sciences,  London,  1847, 
4to,  p.  088)  says,  "  The  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheuuiatism  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult,  .^o  much  so  that  uosologists  have  given  a  nnxcd  class,  or  rheumatic  gout. 
Mr.  Hunter  warmly  opposed  this  compound  appellation,  for,  in  his  opinion,  no  two 
distinct  diseases,  or  even  distinct  diatheses,  can  co-exist  in  the  same  constitution ; 
a  law,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  have  many  exceptions."  Compare  ]Vatso7i's  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Phi/sic,  London,  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  31'2  ;  "acting  upon  the  aphor- 
ism of  John  Hunter  (an  aphorism,  however,  which  requires  some  (pialitication),  that 
two  diseases  or  actions  cannot  go  on  in  a  part  at  the  same  time."  According  to 
another  authority,  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that  two  or  more  zymotic  juoeessea 
do  often  go  on  simultaneously  in  the  blood  and  body  ;  a  fact  of  profound  interest  to 
the  pathologist,  and  worthy  of  attentive  investigation."  Report  on  the  I'v.bUc  Health 
for  1817,  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  lOS,  London,  1848.  Sec 
also,  on  the  co-existence  of  specific  poisons,  Erichscns  Sure/cry,  '2d  edit.  London, 
1857,  p.  430.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  striking,  and  eminently  suggestive  J.crl'irea  on 
Pathology,  London,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537,  538,  has  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  one  part  of  the  theory  of  co-existence  ;  and  his  observations,  so  far  as  they  go, 
tend  to  corroborate  Hunter's  view.  Ho  has  put  very  forcibly  the  antagonism 
between  cancer  and  other  specific  diseases ;  and  especially  between  the  cancerous 
diathesis  and  the  tuberculous. 
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Other  parts  of  liis  patliology  abound  witli  similar  instances, 
wliicli  show  how  anxious  ho  was  to  assume  princi])les  on  which 
ho  could  build  arguments.  Of  this  kind,  were  his  ideas  respect- 
ing sympathy,  as  connected  with  action.  He  suggested,  that 
the  simplest  forms  of  sympathy  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
vegetable  world,  because  there,  the  general  arrangements  arc 
less  intricate  than  in  the  animal  world.^^^  On  this  supposition, 
he  constructed  a  series  of  curious  and  refined  speculations,  of 
which,  however,  I  must  confine  myself  to  giving  a  very  short 
summary.  As  animals  sympathize  more  than  vegetables,  this 
helps  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  their  movements  arc  more 
numerous.  For,  sympathy,  being  a  susceptibility  to  iinjircssion, 
is  also  a  principle  of  action. ^^^  Like  other  2:)rinciples  of  action, 
it  may  be  either  natural  or  diseased.^^''  But,  whichever  it  be, 
it  can,  in  plants,  have  only  one  mode  of  development,  because, 
in  them,  it  can  only  be  influenced  by  stimulus  ;  while  in  ani- 
mals, which  have  sensation,  it  has  necessarily  three  modes,  one 
from  stimulus,  one  from  sensation,  and  a  third  compounded  of 
the  other  two.^"  These  are  the  largest  divisions  of  sympathy, 
if  we  consider  the  organic  world  as  a  whole.  In  single  cases, 
however,  sympathy  admits  of  still  further  subdivision.  We  may 
reason  from  it,  in  reference  to  the  age  of  the  individual ;  '^^  we 
may  also  reason  from  it  in  reference  to  temperament,  since,  in 
point  of  fact,  temj^crainent  is  nothing  but  susceptibility  to 
action.'^®'  And  when  sympathy  is  in  action,  v;e  may,  by  ana- 
lyzing our  idea  of  it,  reduce  it  to  five  different  heads,  and  may 
classify  it  as  continued,  or  contiguous,  or  remote,  or  similar,  or 

""'  "  The  most  p'lniplo  sympatliy  is  pcrliaps  to  bo  found  in  vegetables,  these  beiii;:; 
rrmch  more  pimi)le  th;in  the  iiiodt  simple  animal."  Principles  of  tiurgcry^  \n  Hunter  s 
Worlcs,  vol.  i.  p.  3'27. 

-'''  "Tlii.s  principle  of  action,  called  sympatliv,"  <S:c.     Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  ol8. 

2t8  "  Ryinpatiiy  maybe  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  natural  and  the  diseased." 
Principles  of  Sitrr/cr>/,  in  Jlitnlrrs  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  820  ;  see  also  A  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  dr.,  in   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  G. 

'"'  Crooninn  Lectures  on  Munriilur  Motion,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  207 ; 
and  exactly  the  same  words  in  hia  Plnjtology,  in  IIunter''s  Essays^  London,  1801, 
vol.  i.  p.  301. 

-""  "Local  or  partial  sympathy  is  found  more  in  old  than  in  young;  whereas 
universal  sympathy  is  more  in  youn;;  than  in  old.  Sympathy  is  less  determined  in 
young  persons,  every  part  being  then  ready  to  sympathize  with  otlier  parts  under 
disease."  ....  "  As  tiic  cliild  advanc(\s,  the  power  of  sympatliy  becomes  partial, 
there  not  being  now,  in  liie  constitution,  that  universal  consent  of  parts,  but  some 
part,  which  has  greater  sympathy  than  the  rest,  falls  into  the  wliolc  irritation  ; 
therefore  the  whole  disposition  to  sympathy  is  directed  to  some  particular  part.  The 
different  organs  acquire  more  and  more  of  th.eir  own  independent  actions,  as  tiic 
child  grows  older."     Hunter  s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  323. 

^'  "Susceptibilities  for  dispositions  and  actions  ajipear  to  mo  to  be  the  same 
with  what  are  usually  understood  by  temperament.  Temperament  is  the  state  of 
the  body  fitting  it  for  the  disposition  or  action  it  is  then  in."  IIunicr''s  Works^  vol. 
i.  p.  307. 
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dissimilar.-^"  All  these  supplied  Hunter  with  principles  from 
which,  by  reasoning  deductively,  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
facts  of  disease  ;  for,  according  to  him,  disease  merely  consists  in 
a  want  of  combination  of  actions."^'  By  this  process  of  thought, 
he  was  induced  to  neglect  those  predisposing  causes,  to  which 
inductive  pathologists  pay  great  attention,  and  with  which  the 
works  of  his  English  contemporaries  were  much  occupied.  Such 
causes  could  only  be  generalized  from  observation,  and  Hunter 
made  no  account  of  them.  Indeed,  he  even  denies  their  real 
existence,  and  asserts  that  a  predisposing  cause,  is  simply  an 
increased  susceptibility  to  form  disposition  to  action.^'^^ 

By  reasoning  from  the  twofold  ideas  of  action  and  of  sym- 
pathy. Hunter  constructed  the  deductive  or  synthetic  part  of 
his  pathology.  This  he  did  as  a  Scotchman,  and  to  this,  had 
he  always  lived  in  Scotland,  he  would  probably  have  confined 
himself.  But  being  for  forty  years  surrounded  by  Englishmen, 
and  having  his  mind  impregnated  by  English  habits,  he  con- 
tracted something  of  their  mode  of  thought,  We,  accordingly, 
find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his  pathology  is  as  inductive 
as  the  most  eager  disciple  of  Bacon  could  desire  ;  forming,  in 
this  respect,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  purely  synthetic  method 
of  Cullen,  the  other  great  pathologist  of  Scotland.  In  the  at- 
tempt, however,  which  Hunter  made  to  mix  these  two  methods, 
he  perplexed  both  himself  and  his  readers.  Hence  that  obscu- 
rity, which  even  his  warmest  admirers  have  noticed,  though 
they  have  not  perceived  its  cause.  Vast  as  his  powers  were,  he 
was  unable  to  efiiect  a  complete  union  betv^"een  induction  and 
deduction.  That  this  should  have  happened,  will  not  surprise 
any  one,  who  considers  how  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  have 

*'"'  ritin(er''s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

'•''■"  "  As  every  natural  action  of  the  body  depends,  for  its  perfection,  on  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  wc  arc  led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  various  combining  actions 
are  established  while  the  body  is  in  health,  and  well  disposed  ;  but  this  does  not 
take  place  in  diseased  actions,  for  disease,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  want  of 
this  very  combination."  Hunter  s  Worlcs,  vol.  iii.  p.  1(».  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  310 : 
"I  have  explained  that  a  disease  is  a  disposition  for  a  wrong  action,  and  that  the 
action  is  the  immediate  eft'ect  of  the  disposition,  and  that  either  the  actions,  or  the 
efiects  of  those  actions,  produce  the  s;/mptoms  ichich  are  fjencrally  called  the  disease  ; 
such  as  sensations,  which  are  commonly  pain  of  all  kinds,  sickness,  alteration  visible 
or  invisible  in  the  structure  of  the  part  or  parts  that  act,  and  sympathy." 

-"  "There  is  no  such  thing,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  predisposing  cause.  What  is 
commonly  understood  by  a  predisposing  cause  is  an  increased  susceptibility  to  form 
disposition  to  action.  When  I  say  I  am  predisposed  for  such  and  sr.ch  actions,  it  is 
only  that  I  am  very  susceptible  of  such  and  such  impressions."  Hunter  s  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  303.  See  also  p.  3iil  :  "Tiie  most  simple  idea  I  can  form  of  an  animal 
being  capable  of  disease  is,  that  every  animal  is  endued  with  a  power  of  action,  and 
a  susceptibility  of  impression,  which  impression  forms  a  disposition,  which  disposi- 
tion may  produce  action,  v.hich  action  becomes  the  immediate  sign  of  the  disease ; 
all  of  which  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impression  and  of  the  part  im- 
pressed." 

YoL.  II.— 20 
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failed  in  this,  the  most  difficult  of  all  enterprises.  Among  tho 
ancients,  Plato  failed  in  induction,  and  all  his  followers  failed 
•with  him  ;  since  none  of  them  have  placed  sufficient  confidence 
in  facts,  and  in  the  process  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to 
generals.  Among  the  moderns,  Bacon  was  deficient  in  deduc- 
tion, and  every  Baconian  has  been  similarly  deficient  ;  it  being 
the  essential  vice  of  that  school  to  despise  reasoning  from  gen- 
eral propositions,  and  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  syllogism. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  if  the  history  of  the  world  supplies 
more  than  two  instances  of  physical  philosophers  being  as  great 
in  one  form  of  investigation  as  in  the  other.  They  are  Aristotle 
and  Newton,  w^ho  wielded  each  method  with  equal  ease,  com- 
bining the  skill  and  boldness  of  deduction  with  the  caution  and 
perseverance  of  induction,  masters  alike  of  synthesis  and  of 
analysis,  as  capable  of  proceeding  from  generals  to  particulars, 
as  from  particulars  to  generals,  sometimes  making  ideas  pre- 
cede facts,  and  sometimes  making  facts  precede  ideas,  but  never 
faltering,  never  doubting  which  course  to  take,  and  never  al- 
lowing either  scheme  unduly  to  encroach  on  its  opposite. 
That  Hunter  should  be  unable  to  perform  this,  merely  proves 
that  he  was  inferior  to  these  two  men,  wdiosc  almost  incredible 
achievements  entitle  them  to  be  termed  the  prodigies  of  the 
human  race.  But  what  he  did  was  wonderful,  and,  in  his  own 
department,  has  never  been  rivalled.  Of  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  his  inquiries,  I  have  given  a  slcetch,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  imperfections,  may  servo  to  illustrate  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  Scotch  and  English  intellects,  by  showing  how  tho 
methods  peculiar  to  each  nation  stiugglcd  for  mastery  in  that 
great  mind,  which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  both.  "Which 
method  predominated  in  Hunter,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  his  understanding  was  troubled  by  their  con- 
flict. It  is  also  certain,  that,  owing  to  his  love  of  deduction,  or 
of  reasoning  from  general  ideas,  he  exercised  much  less  sway 
over  his  English  contemporaries,  than  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  exclusively  followed  their  fovourite  method  of  reasoning 
from  particular  facts.  Hence,  the  disproj)ortion  between  his 
influence  and  his  merits.  As  to  his  merits,  it  is  now  admitted, 
that,  in  addition  to  his  physiological  discoveries,  and  the  great 
pathological  views  wliich  he  i)ropoundcd,  wc  may  trace  to  him 
nearly  all  the  surgical  improvements  which  were  introduced 
within  about  forty  years  after  his  death. =•''     He  was  the  first 

'"  Hunter  died  in  1793.  In  18.".'),  Mr.  rainur  writes:  "Those  who  have  traced 
the  progress  of  modern  surgery  to  its  true  Fourco,  will  not  fail  to  liavc  discerned,  in 
the  principles  which  Hunter  established,  the  gcruis  of  almost  all  the  improvements 
which  have  been  since  introduced."     Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.     Eiglileen  years 
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who  explained,  and,  indeed,  the  first  who  recognized,  the  disease 
of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and,  under  the  name  of  phlebitis,  has  latterly  been  much 
studied,  but  which,  before  his  time,  had  been  ascribed  to  the 
most  erroneous  causes,^'"  On  general  inflammation,  he  threw 
so  much  light,  that  the  doctrines  which  he  advocated,  and 
wliich  were  then  ridiculed  as  whimsical  novelties,  are  now 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  have  become  part  of  the  common 
traditions  of  the  medical  j^rofession.-^^      He,  moreover,  intro- 

later,  Mr.  Paget  says  of  Hunter's  views  respecting  the  healing  of  injuries :  "  In  these 
sentences,  Mr.  Hunter  has  embodied  tl»e  principle  on  which  is  founded  tlie  whole 
practice  of  subcutaneous  surgery  ;  a  principle  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance."  PageVs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  Lon- 
don, 1853,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  At  pp.  1'J7,  198  :  "After  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
process  of  immediate  union,  it  may  appear  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  more  nearly  right 
than  his  successors," 

''*  "  Inflammation  of  the  veins,  originally  studied  by  Hunter,  has  of  late  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  Continental  and  British  pathologists." 
Erichsei^s  Surgery,  London,  1857,  p.  475.  "No  subject  more  amply  illustrates  the 
essential  services  which  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  have  derived  from  patho- 
logical anatomy  than  that  of  phlebitis.  By  this  study  many  a  dark  point  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease  has  been  either  thorouglily  elucidated,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered 
more  comprehensible.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  so-termed  malignant  intermit- 
tents,  consequent  upon  wounds  and  surgical  operations, — to  certain  typhoid  condi» 
tions,  puerperal  diseases,  and  the  like.  John  Hunter,  the  elder  Meckel,  and  Peter 
Frank,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  invcstig:ition."  7/asse's  Anatomical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation  and  Respiration.,  London,  1846,  p. 
10.  "Hunter  was  the  first  to  open  the  way,  and  since  that  period  the  scalpel  has 
shown  that  many  previously  unititelligiblc  malignant  conditions  are  attributable  to 
phlebitis."  Jones  and Sieveking' s  Pathological  Anatomy,  London,  1854,  p.  3G2.  On 
the  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  theory  of  inflanmiation  of  the  spleen,  see 
Eokitanskfs  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  London,  1849  ;  compare  vol.  iv. 
p.  835. 

"*  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  says :  "  It  is  true  that  the  essential  parts  of  John  Hunter's 
doctrines  as  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences  are  now  so  incorporated  with  what 
is  taught  in  the  schools,  that  to  be  acquainted  with  them  you  need  not  seek  them  in 
his  works ;  but  I  recommend  you,  nevertheless,  to  make  these  your  especial  study, 
for  the  sake  of  the  other  valuable  information  which  they  contain,  and  the  important 
views  in  physiology  and  pathology  which,  in  almost  every  page,  are  oftered  to  your 
contemplation."  Brodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  London,  1846,  p.  25. 
"  John  Hunter,  whose  treatise  on  inflammation  is  a  mine  in  which  all  succeeding 
writers  have  dug."  Watson's  Pnnciples  and  Practice  of  Physic,  London,  1857,  vol. 
i.  p.  14G.  "  The  appeal  to  philosophical  principles  iii  Hunter's  works  was,  indeed, 
the  cause  of  their  being  a  closed  volume  to  his  less  enlightened  contemporaries ; 
but,  though  the  principles  implied  or  expressed,  subjected  them  to  the  scorn  and 
neglect  of  those  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  the  results  of  those  prin- 
ciples, verified  as  they  were  by  ficts,  have  gradually  and  insensibly  forced  them- 
selves on  tlie  conviction  of  the  profession  ;  nnd  though  adopted  silently,  and  without 
acknowledgment,  as  if  the  authors  themselves  had  forgotten  or  were  ignorant  from 
whence  they  were  derived,  tiiey  now  form  tlie  very  groundwork  of  all  books,  trea- 
tises, and  lectures  on  professional  subjects."  Greens  Vital  Dynamics,  London, 
1840,  p.  81.  Finally,  I  will  quote  the  very  recent  testimony  of  Mr.  Simon,  who,  in 
his  masterly,  and  singularly  beautiful,  essay  on  Inflammation,  has  not  only  brought 
together  nearly  every  thing  which  is  known  on  that  interesting  subject,  but  has 
shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  powers  of  generalization  rare  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, or,  indeed,  in  any  other  profession.  "  Without  undue  partiality,  an  English- 
man may  be  glad  to  say  that  the  special  study  of  Inflammation  dates  from  the 
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diicecl  "svhat  is  probably  the  most  capital  improvement  in  surgery 
ever  effected  by  a  single  man  ;  namely,  the  practice  in  aneurism 
of  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  disease.  This 
one  suggestion  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  ;  and  both  the  sug- 
gestion, and  the  first  successful  execution  of  it,  are  entirely 
owing  to  John  Hunter,  who,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  would, 
on  this  account  alone,  have  a  right  to  be  classed  among  the 
principal  benefactors  of  mankind. -^^ 

But,  so  far  as  his  own  immediate  reputation  was  concerned, 
all  was  in  vain.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  that  mode  of  thought  which  was  most  natural 
to  him.  They  cared  nothing  for  ideas,  except  with  a  view  to 
direct  and  tangible  results  ;  he  valued  ideas  for  themselves,  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  truth,  independently  of  all  other  considera- 
tions. His  English  contemporaries,  prudent,  sagacious,  but 
short-sighted,  seeing  few  things  at  a  time,  but  seeing  those 
things  with  admirable  clearness,  were  unable  to  appreciate  his 
comprehensive  speculations.     Hence,  in  their  opinion,  he  was 

labours  of  John  Iluntcr.  An  indefatigable  observer  of  nature,  untrammelled  by 
educational  forms,  and  tliorouj^bly  a  sceptic  in  his  method  of  study,  tliis  large-mind- 
ed surgeon  of  ours  went  to  work  at  inflammation  with  a  full  estimate  of  the  physi- 
ological vastness  of  his  subject.  He  saAV  that,  in  order  to  uuderstand  intlammation, 
he  must  regard  it,  not  as  one  solitary  fact  of  disease,  but  in  connexion  with  kindred 
phenomena — some  of  them  truly  morbid  in  their  nature,  but  many  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  health,  lie  saw  that,  ibr  any  one  who  would  explain  inflammation,  all 
inequalities  of  blood-supply,  all  periodicities  of  growth,  all  actions  of  sympathy,  were 
part  of  the  problem  to  bu  solved."  .  .  .  "He  cannot  bo  understood  witliout  more 
reflection  than  average  readers  will  give ;  and  only  they  who  arc  content  to  struggle 
through  a  veil  of  obscure  language,  up  to  the  very  reality  of  his  intent,  can  learn 
with  how  great  a  master  they  are  communing."  .  .  .  .  "  Doubtless,  he  was  a  great 
discoverer.  But  it  is  for  the  spirit  of  his  labours,  even  more  than  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  doctrine,  tiiat  English  surgery  is  for  ever  indebted  to  him.  Of  facts  in 
pathology,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  no  permanent  teacher;  but  to  the  .student  of  medi- 
cine he  imist  always  be  a  nol)le  pattern.  Emjihatically,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  the  physiological  surgeon.  Others,  before  him  (Galen,  for  instance,  eminent- 
ly), had  been  at  once  physiologists  and  practitioners  ;  but  science,  in  their  case,  had 
come  little  into  contact  with  practice.  Never  had  physiology  been  so  incorporated 
with  surgery,  never  been  so  applied  to  the  investigation  of  disease  and  the  suggc 
lion  ot  treatment,  as  it  was  by  this  master-workman  of  ours.  And  to  him,  so  i'ar  :: 
such  obligations  can  be  personal,  we  assuredly  owe  it  that,  for  the  last  half-century, 
the  foundations  of  English  surgery  have,  at  least  professedly,  been  changing  from  a 
basis  of  cmi)iricisin  to  a  basis  of  science."  Simon  on.  JujUnmnation,  in  A  Sydcm  of 
Surmry,  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  London,  IfiOO,  vol.  i.  pp. 'l 3-1-1  ;JG. 

Mr.  Bowman,  in  his  rrinclplcs  of  Surr/cri/  {Enci/clopcrdia  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
eiice.i,  London,  4to,  1817)  says  (p.  B.'Jl):  "Before  the  time  of  Hunter,  the  operation 
was  performed  by  cutting  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and  tying  the  vessel  above 
and  below.  ,So  ibrmidablo  was  this  proceeding  in  its  conseriucnccs,  that  amputation 
of  the  limb  was  frequently  prc,''erred,  as  a  less  dangerous  and  fatal  tneusurc.  The 
genius  of  llmiler  led  him  to  lie  the  femoral  artery,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism, 
leaving  the  tumour  untouched.  The  .«afety  and  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating 
liavc  now  been  fully  established,  and  the  principle  has  been  extended  to  all  opera- 
tions for  the  cure  of  this  formidable  disease."  Sec  also  p.  873;  FagcCs  Surgkd 
Pathology,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37  ;  and  Erkhacn'a  Surgery,  pp.  141,  142,  508,  509. 
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little  else  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast. ^^''  Hence,  too, 
even  the  practical  improvements  which  he  introduced  were 
coldly  received,  because  they  proceeded  from  so  suspicious  a 
source.  The  great  Scotchman,  thrown  among  a  nation  whose 
habits  of  mind  were  uncongenial  to  his  own,  stood,  says  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  disciples,  in  a  position  of  solitary  and 
comfortless  superiority.""  Indeed,  so  little  was  he  regarded  by 
that  very  profession  of  which  he  was  the  chiefest  ornament,  that, 
during  the  many  years  in  which  he  delivered  lectures  in  London 
on  anatomy  and  on  surgery,  his  audience  never  amounted  to 
twenty  persons.^'' 

I  have  now  completed  my  examination  of  the  Scotch  intel- 
lect as  it  unfolded  itself  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  difference  between  those  two  periods  must 
strike  every  reader.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ablest 
Scotchmen  wasted  their  energies  on  theological  subjects,  re- 
specting which  we  have  no  trustworthy  information,  and  no 
means  of  obtaining  any.  On  these  topics,  different  persons 
and  different  nations,  equally  honest,  equally  enlightened,  and 
equally  competent,  have  entertained,  and  still  entertain,  the 
most  different  opinions,  which  they  advocate  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  support  by  arguments,  perfectly  satisfactory  to 

-'•*'  "  The  majority  of  Hunter's  contemporaries  considered  his  pursuits  to  have 
little  connexion  with  practice,  charged  him  with  attending  to  physiology  more  than 
eurgery,  and  looked  on  him  as  little  better  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast." 
Oltlci/s  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  126.  In  a  work,  which  was  written  by  a  surgeon  only 
the  year  alter  Hunter  died,  the  reader  is  told,  in  regard  to  his  remarkable  inquiries 
respecting  animal  heat,  that  "  hisexperiments,  if  they  be  true,  carry  with  them  no  man- 
ner of  information  : — if  they  be  true,  no  eli'ect  for  the  benefit  of  man  can  possibly  be 
derived  from  them."  Foot's  Life  of  Hunter,  London,  1794,  p.  116.  At  p.  225," the 
Game  practitioner  reproaches  tlie  great  philosopher  Avith  propounding  "  purely  a 
piece  of  theory,  witliout  any  practical  purpose  whatever."  Foot,  indeed,  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings,  but  he  rightly  judged  that  these  were  the 
sort  of  charges  wliieh  would  be  most  liicely  to  prejudice  the  English  public  against 
Hunter.  It  never  occurred  to  Foot,  any  more  than  it  would  occur  to  his  readers, 
tliat  the  quest  of  truth,  as  truth,  is  a  magnificent  object,  even  if  its  practical  ben- 
efit is  im[)crceptible.  One  other  testimony  is  worth  quoting.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
writes  of  Cline:  "His  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  sliows  his  judgment;  for  almost 
nil  others  of  Mr.  Hunter's  contemporaries,  although  they  praise  him  now,  abused 
liim  while  he  lived."  The  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  hi/  B r an sbrj  Blake  Cooper,  Lon- 
don, 181.3.  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

rjs  iirji|jpgg  ^^.j^jj  ^.^^  precede  others,  must  necessarily  remain  alone;  and  thoir 
actions  often  appear  unaccountable,  nay,  even  extravagant,  to  their  distant  fol- 
lowers, who  know  not  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them,  nor  the  efieets  which  they 
are  designed  to  produce.  In  such  a  situation  stood  Mr.  Hunter,  with  relation  to  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  a  comfortless  precedence,  for  it  deprived  him  of  sympathy 
and  r-ocial  co-operation."     Abernethfs  Hiinterian  Oration,  p.  19. 

-"  These  he  continued  for  several  years;  but  so  far  were  his  talents,  and  his  en- 
lightened views,  from  exciting  the  attention  they  merited,  that  Lis  hearers  never 
amounted  to  twenty."     Ottlefs  Life  of  Hunter,  p  28. 
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themselves,  but  contemptuously  rejected  by  their  opponents. 
Each  side  deeming  itself  in  possession  of  the  truth,  the  impar- 
tial inquirer,  that  is,  he  who  really  loves  truth,  and  knows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  it,  seeks  for  some  means  by  which  he 
may  fairly  adjudicate  between  these  conliicting  pretensions,  and 
determine  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  The  further  he 
searches,  the  more  he  becomes  convinced  that  no  such  means 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  theso  questions,  if  they  do  not  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  do,  certainly, 
transcend  its  present  resources,  and  have  no  chance  of  being 
answered,  while  other  and  much  simpler  problems  are  still 
unsolved.  It  would  bo  strange,  indeed,  if  we,  ignorant  of  so 
many  lower  and  subordinate  matters,  should  bo  able  to  reach 
and  penetrate  these  remote  and  complicated  mysteries.  It 
would  be  strange  if  we,  who,  notwithstanding  the  advances  we 
have  made,  are  still  in  the  infoncy  of  our  career,  and  who,  like 
infants,  can  only  walk  with  unsteady  gait,  and  are  scarce  able 
to  move  without  stumbling,  even  on  plain  and  level  ground, 
should,  naithless,  succeed  in  scaling  those  dizzy  heights,  which, 
overhanging  our  path,  lure  us  on  where  we  are  sure  to  fall. 
Unfortunately,  however,  men  arc,  in  every  age,  so  little  con- 
scious of  their  deficiencies,  that  they  not  only  attempt  this  im- 
possible task,  but  believe  they  have  achieved  it.  Of  those  who 
are  a  prey  to  this  delusion,  there  are  always  a  certain  number, 
who,  seated  on  their  imaginary  eminence,  are  so  inflated  by  the 
fancied  superiority,  as  to  undertake  to  instruct,  to  warn,  and  to 
rebuke  the  rest  of  mankind.  Giving  tlicujsclves  out  as  spiritual 
advisers,  and  jirofessing  to  teach  what  they  have  not  yet  learned, 
they  exhibit  in  their  own  persons  that  most  consistent  of  all 
combinations,  a  combination  of  great  ignorance  ^Yith  great  arro- 
gance. From  this  other  evils  inevitably  follow.  The  ignorance 
produces  superstition  ;  the  arrogance  produces  tyranny.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  Avhere  the  pressure  of  long- 
continued  and  adverse  circumstances  lias  consolidated  the 
power  of  these  pretenders  to  wisdom,  such  sad  results  become 
conspicuous  in  every  direction.  Not  only  the  national  charac- 
ter, but  also  the  national  literature,  feel  their  influence,  and  are 
coloured  by  them.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  authority  of  the  clergy 
was  most  uncontrolled,  the  consequences  of  that  authority  should 
be  most  apparent.  It  was  natural  that  a  literature  should  be 
created  such  as  that  of  which  I  have  given  some  account  ;  a 
literature  which  encouraged  sujxM-stition,  intolerance,  and 
bigotry  ;  a  literature  full  of  dark  misgivings,  and  of  still  darker 
threats  ;  a  literature  which  taught  men  that  it  was  wrong  to 
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enjoy  the  present,  and  that  it  was  right  to  tremble  at  the  fu- 
ture ;  a  literature,  in  a  word,  which,  sj^reading  gloom  on  every 
side,  soured  the  temper,  corrupted  the  affections,  numbed  the 
intellect,  and  brought  into  complete  discredit  those  bold  and 
original  inquiries,  without  which  there  can  be  no  advance  in 
human  knowledge,  and  consequently  no  increase  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

To  this,  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  offered  a 
striking  and  most  exhilarating  contrast.  It  seemed  as  if,  in 
a  moment,  all  was  changed.  The  Baillics,  the  Binnings,  the 
Dicksons,  the  Durhams,  the  Flemings,  the  Frasers,  the  Gilles- 
pies,  the  Guthries,  the  Halyburtons,  the  Hendersons,  the  Euth- 
erfords,  and  the  rest  of  that  monkish  rabble,  were  succeeded  by 
eminent  and  enterprising  thinkers,  whose  genius  lighted  up 
every  department  of  knowledge,  and  whose  minds,  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  the  morning,  opened  for  themselves  a  new  career, 
and  secured  for  their  country  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  Eu- 
ropean intellect.  Something  of  what  they  effected,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  narrate  ;  much,  however,  has  been  left  untold. 
But  I  have  brought  forv>ard  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  even 
the  most  sceptical  reader  of  the  splendour  of  their  achievements, 
and  of  the  difference  between  the  noble  literature  which  they 
produced,  and  those  wretched  compositions  which  disfigured  the 
preceding  century. 

Still,  great  as  the  difference  was,  the  two  literatures  had,  as 
I  have  shown,  one  important  point  in  common.  Both  were 
essentially  deductive  ;  and  the  proof  of  this,  I  have  given  at 
considerable  length,  because,  though  it  has,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  previous  inquirers,  its  conse- 
quences were  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  fortunes  of  Scotland, 
and  are,  moreover,  full  of  interest  to  those  who,  in  their  investi- 
gations of  human  affairs,  desire  to  penetrate  below  the  mere 
surface  and  symptoms  of  things. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  those  countries  where  science 
has  been  cultivated,  we  shall  find  that,  wherever  the  deductive 
method  of  inquiry  has  i)redominated,  knowledge,  though  often 
increased  and  accumulated,  has  never  been  widely  diffused.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  fmd  that,  when  the  inductive  method 
has  jiredominated,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  always  been 
considerable,  or,  at  all  events,  has  been  beyond  comparison 
greater  than  when  deduction  was  prevalent.  This  holds  good, 
not  only  of  different  countries,  but  also  of  different  periods  in 
the  same  country.  It  even  holds  good  of  different  individuals 
in  the  same  period,  and  in  the  name  country.  If,  in  any  civ- 
ilized nation,  two  men,  equally  gifted,  were  to  propound  some 
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new  and  startling  conclusion,  and  one  of  these  men  were  to  de- 
fend Ills  conclusion  by  reasoning  from  ideas  or  general  principles, 
while  the  other  man  were  to  defend  his  by  reasoning  from  par- 
ticular and  visible  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  supposing 
all  otlier  things  the  same,  the  latter  man  would  gain  most  ad-  9 
herents.  His  conclusion  would  be  more  easily  diffused,  simply  ■ 
because  a  direct  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  palpable  facts, 
strikes  the  vulgar  with  immediate  effect  ;  while  an  a])pcal  to 
principles  is  beyond  their  ken,  and  as  they  do  not  sympathize 
with  it,  they  are  apt  to  ridicule  it.  Facts  seem  to  come  home 
to  every  one,  and  arc  undeniable.  Principles  are  not  so  obvious, 
and,  being  often  disputed,  they  have,  to  those  who  do  not  grasp 
them,  an  unreal  and  illusory  appearance,  which  weakens  their 
influence.  Hence  it  is  that  inductive  science,  which  always 
gives  the  first  place  to  facts,  is  essentially  popular,  and  has  on 
its  side  those  innumerable  persons  who  will  not  listen  to  the 
more  refined  and  subtle  teachings  of  deductive  science.  Hence, 
too,  we  find  historically  that  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
inductive  philosophy,  with  its  varied  and  attractive  experi- 
ments, its  material  appliances,  and  its  constant  appeal  to  the 
senses,  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  awakening  of  the 
public  mind,  and  coincides  with  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with 
that  love  of  liberty,  which  have  been  constantly  advancing 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  AVe  may  assuredly  say,  that  scep- 
ticism and  democracy  are  the  two  leading  features  of  this  great 
scientific  movement.  The  seventeenth  century,  wliich  ushered 
in  the  Baconian  philosophy,  was  remarkable  lor  its  insubordi- 
nate spirit,  especially  in  the  country  where  that  ])hilosophy 
originated,  and  where  it  most  flourished.  In  the  next  age,  it 
was  transplanted  into  France,  and  there,  too,  it  worked  upon 
the  popular  mind,  and  was,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  French  Ptcvolution. 

If  we  look  still  closer  into  this  interesting  question,  we  shall 
find  further  corroboration  of  the  view,  that  the  inferences  of  an 
inductive  philosophy  are  more  likely  to  be  difl'used  than  those 
of  a  deductive  one.  Inductive  science  rests  immediately  upon 
experience,  or,  at  all  events,  upon  experiment,  which  is  merely 
experience  artificially  modified.  Nov/,  an  immense  majority  of 
mankind,  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  are,  by  the  cori^^v, 
stitution  of  their  minds,  incapable  of  seizing  general  ])rinciples 
and  applying  them  to  daily  affairs,  without  doing  serious  mis- 
chief, cither  to  themselves  or  to  otlier<.  Such  an  a})plication 
requires  not  only  great  dexterity,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  those 
disturbing  causes  which  aff(.'ct  the  oj.eration  of  all  general 
theorems.     The  task,  being  bo  diificult   to  perlbrm,  is  rarely 
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attempted  ;  and  average  men,  possessed  of  a  tolerably  sound 
judgment,  do,  with  good  reason,  rely  mainly  on  experience, 
which  is  to  them  a  safer  and  more  useful  guide  than  any  prin- 
ciple, however  accurate  and  scientific  it  might  be.  This  begets 
in  their  minds  a  prejudice  on  behalf  of  experimental  inquiries, 
and  a  corresponding  dislike  of  the  opposite  and  more  specula- 
tive method.  And  it  can,  I  thinh:,  hardly  be  doubted,  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  triumjjh  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  is 
the  growth  of  the  industrious  classes,  whose  business-like  and 
methodical  habits  are  eminently  favourable  to  empirical  obser- 
vations of  the  uniformities  of  sequence,  since,  indeed,  on  the 
accuracy  of  such  observations  the  success  of  all  practical  affairs 
depends.  Certainly,  we  find  that  the  overthrow  of  the  purely 
deductive  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  every  where 
accompanied  by  the  spread  of  trade  ;  and  whoever  will  carefully 
study  the  history  of  Europe,  will  discern  many  traces  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two  movements,  both  of  which  are  marked 
by  an  increasing  respect  for  material  and  empirical  interests^ 
and  a  disregard  of  ideal  and  speculative  pursuits. 

The  relation  between  all  this  and  the  popular  tendency  of 
induction,  is  obvious.  For  one  person  wlio  can  think,  there  are 
at  least  a  hundred  persons  vrho  can  observe.  An  accurate  ob- 
server is,  no  doubt,  rare  ;  but  an  accurate  thinker  is  far  rarer. 
Of  this,  the  proofs  are  too  abundant  to  be  disputed.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  mix  with  his  fellow-creatures  without  seeing  how 
much  more  natural  it  is  for  them  to  notice,  than  to  reflect  ;  and 
how  extremely  unusual  it  is  to  meet  with  any  one,  whose  con- 
versation, or  whose  writings,  bear  marks  of  patient  and  original 
thought.  And,  inasmuch  as  thinkers  are  more  prone  to  accu- 
mulate ideas,  while  observers  are  more  prone  to  accumulate 
facts,  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  the  observing  class  is 
a  decisive  reason  why  induction,  which  begins  with  flicts,  is 
always  more  popular  than  deduction,  which  begins  with  ideas. 
It  is  often  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  all  deduction  is 
preceded  by  induction  ;  so  that,  in  every  syllogism,  the  major 
premiss,  however  obvious  and  necessary  it  may  appear,  is  merely 
a  generalization  of  facts,  or  a  record  of  what  the  senses  liad 
already  observed.  But  this  opinion,  whether  true  or  false,  does 
not  affect  what  I  have  just  stated,  because  it  concerns  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  and  not  its  subsequent  treatment ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  metaphysical  opinion,  rather  than  a  logical 
one.  For,  even  supposing  that  all  deduction  rests  ultimately 
on  induction,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  there  arc  innumer- 
able cases  in  which  the  induction  takes  place  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life  that  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  and  can  by  no  effort 
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recall  the  process.  The  axioms  of  j:^nometry  afford  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  this.  No  one  can  tell  when  or  how  ho  first  believed 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  or  that  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  All  these 
preliminary  steps  are  concealed  from  us,  and  the  strength  and 
dexterity  of  deduction  are  displayed  in  the  subsequent  steps  by 
which  the  major  premiss  is  adjusted,  and,  as  it  were,  fitted  to 
the  minor.  This  often  requires  great  subtlety  of  thought,  and, 
in  every  instance,  the  external  world  is  put  aside,  and  lost 
sight  of  The  process,  being  ideal,  has  no  concern,  either  with 
observations  or  experiments.  The  suggestions  of  the  senses  arc 
shut  out,  while  the  mind  passes  through  a  long  train  of  succes- 
sive syllogisms,  in  which  each  conclusion  is  turned  into  the 
premiss  of  a  new  argument,  until,  at  length,  an  inference  is 
deductively  obtained,  which,  to  those  who  merely  hear  it  enun- 
ciated, seems  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  first  ju-emisses, 
though,  in  reality,  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  them. 

A  method,  so  recondite,  and  so  hidden  from  the  public  gaze, 
can  never  command  the  public  sympathy.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  human  mind  should  undergo  some  remarkable  change  in  its 
nature  as  well  as  in  its  resources,  the  sensuous  process  of  work- 
ing upwards  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles,  will 
always  be  more  attractive  than  the  ideal  process  of  working 
downwards  from  principles  to  facts.  In  both  cases,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  line  of  argument  essentially  ideal  ;  just  as,  iu  both 
cases,  there  is  an  assemblage  of  flicts  essentially  sensuous.  No 
method  is  pure,  or  stands  entirely  by  itself.  But,  inasmuch  as, 
in  induction,  the  facts  are  more  prominent  than  the  ideas,  while, 
in  deduction,  the  ideas  are  more  prominent  than  the  facts,  it  is 
evident  that  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  former  plan,  will,  as 
a  general  rule,  obtain  a  wider  assent  than  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  latter  plan.  Obtaining  a  wider  assent,  they  will  produce 
more  decisive  results,  and  will  bo  more  likely  to  shape  the 
national  character  and  influence  the  course  of  national  affairs. 

The  only  exception  to  this,  is  theology.  There,  the  induc- 
tive method,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  inapplicable,  and 
nothing  remains  but  deduction,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  theologian.  For,  he  has  a  jjcculiar  resource 
which  supplies  him  with  general  princii)lcs,  from  whicli  he  can 
argue  ;  and  the  possession  of  this  resource  forms  the  I'uPidamen- 
tal  difference  between  him  and  the  man  of  science.  Science  is 
the  result  of  inquiry  ;  theology  is  the  result  of  faith.  In  the 
one,  the  spirit  of  doubt  ;  in  the  other,  the  spirit  of  belief  In 
science,  originality  is  the  parent  of  discovery,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  merit ;  in  theology,  it  is  the  parent  of  heresy,  and  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  crime.  Every  system  of  religion  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
recognizes  faith  as  an  indispensable  duty  ;  but  to  every  system 
of  science  it  is  a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  duty,  inasmuch  as  it 
discourages  those  inquisitive  and  innovating  habits  on  which  all 
inteilectual  progress  depends.  The  theologian,  thus  turning 
credulity  into  an  honour,  and  valuing  men  in  proportion  as  they 
are  simple-minded  and  easy  of  belief,  has  little  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  facts,  which,  indeed,  he  sets  at  open  defiance,  in 
his  eagerness  to  narrate  portentous,  and  often  miraculous, 
events.  To  the  inductive  philosopher,  such  a  license  is  forbid- 
den. He  is  obliged  to  ground  his  inferences  on  facts  which  no 
one  disputes,  or  which,  at  all  events,  any  one  can  either  verify 
for  himself,  or  see  verified  by  others.  And  if  he  does  not  adopt 
this  course,  his  inferences,  be  they  ever  so  true,  will  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  working  themselves  into  the  popular  mind, 
because  they  will  savour  of  a  subtlety  and  refinement  of  thought, 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  predisposes  common  under- 
standings to  reject  the  conclusions  at  which  jihilosophers 
arrive. 

From  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  reader  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  see  why 
it  was  that  the  Scotch  intellect,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  was  preeminently  deductive  ;  and  also 
why  it  was  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Scotch  litera- 
ture, notwithstanding  its  brilliancy,  its  power,  and  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  which  it  was  the  vehicle,  produced  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  nation  at  largo.  That  literature,  by  its  bold  and 
innovating  character,  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  disturb  ancient 
prejudices,  and  to  rouse  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  But  its  method, 
both  of  investigation  and  of  proof,  was  too  refined  to  suit  ordi- 
nary understandings.  Therefore,  upon  ordinary  understandings 
it  was  inoperative.  In  Scotland,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  and  in 
modern  Germany,  the  intellectual  classes,  being  essentially  de- 
ductive, have  been  unable  to  influence  the  main  body  of  the 
j)eople.  They  have  considered  things  at  too  great  an  altitude 
and  at  too  great  a  remove.  In  Greece,  Aristotle  alone  had 
a  true  idea  of  what  induction  really  was.  But  even  he  knew 
nothing  of  crucial  instances  and  the  theory  of  averages,  the 
two  capital  resources  of  that  inductive  philosophy  which  we 
now  possess.  Neither  did  he,  nor  any  of  the  great  German  jihi- 
losophers,  nor  any  of  the  great  Scotch  ])hilosophers,  attach  suffi- 
cient importance  to  the  slow  and  cautious  method  of  gradually 
rising  from  each  generalization  to  the  one  immediately  above 
it,  without  omitting  any  intermediate  generalization.  On  this 
method.  Bacon,  indeed,  insists  too  strongly,  since  many  most 
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important  discoveries  have  been  made  independently  of  it,  or,  I 
siiould  rather  say,  in  contradiction  to  it.  But  it  is  a  wonderful 
■weapon,  and  none  except  men  of  real  genius  can  dispense  with 
its  use.  And  when  they  do  dispense  with  it,  they  cut  tlieni- 
selves  oiF  from  the  general  sympathies  of  their  age  and  country. 
For,  these  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which  they 
neglect,  are  precisely  those  parts  of  philosophy  which,  being 
least  removed  from  the  region  of  visible  facts,  are  best  under- 
stood by  the  people,  and,  therefore,  form  the  only  common 
ground  between  thinkers  and  practitioners.  They  are  a  sort  of 
middle  terra,  which,  bcincr  comprehended  by  both  classes,  is  ac- 
cessible to  either.  In  all  deductive  reasoning,  this  intermediate, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  neutral,  territory  disappears,  and  the  two 
classes  have  no  meeting-place.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Scotch 
philosophy,  like  the  German  philosophy,  and  like  the  Greek 
philosophy,  has  had  no  national  influence.  But  in  England, 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  France,  since  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  prevailing  philosophy  has  been  inductive, 
and  has,  therefore,  not  only  affected  the  intellectual  classes, 
but  also  moved  the  public  mind.  The  German  philosophers  arc 
far  superior,  both  in  depth  and  in  comprehensiveness,  to  the 
philosophers  either  of  France  or  of  England.  Their  profound 
researches  have,  however,  done  so  little  for  their  country,  that 
the  German  people  are  every  way  inferior  to  the  French  and 
English  people.  So,  too,  in  the  philosophy  of  ancient  Greece, 
we  find  a  vast  body  of  massive  and  original  thought,  and,  what 
is  infinitely  better,  we  find  a  boldness  of  inquiry  and  a  passion- 
ate love  of  truth,  such  as  no  modern  notion  has  surpassed,  and 
few  modern  nations  have  equalled.  But  the  method  of  that 
philosophy  was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its  propagation.  The 
people  were  untouched,  and  went  grovelling  on  in  their  old  folly, 
a  prey  to  superstitions,  most  of  wliich  the  great  thinkers 
despised,  and  ofl:cn  attacked,  but  could  by  no  means  root  out. 
Bad,  however,  as  those  superstitions  were,  we  may  confidently 
say  that  they  were  less  noxious,  that  is,  less  detrimental  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  than  the  repulsive  and  horrible  notions  ad- 
vocated by  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch 
people.  And  on  those  notions  the  Scotch  philosophy  could 
make  no  impression.  In  Scotland,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, superstition  and  science,  the  most  irreconcilable  of  all 
enemies,  ilourished  side  by  side,  unable  to  weaken  each  other, 
and  unable,  indeed,  to  come  into  collision  with  each  other. 
There  was  co-existence  without  contact.  The  two  forces  kept 
apart,  and  the  result  was,  that,  while  the  Scotch  thinkers  were 
creating  a  noble  and  most  enlightened  literature,  the  Scotch 
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people,  refusing  to  listen  to  those  great  masters  of  wisdom  which 
their  country  possessed,  remained  in  darkness,  leaving  the 
blind  to  follow  the  blind,  and  no  one  there  to  help  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  observe  how  little  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  the  many  great  works  written  by  Scotchmen  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  we  except  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  I  can 
hardly  call  to  mind  one  which  has  perceptibly  influenced  public 
opinion.  The  reason  of  this  exception  may  be  easily  explained. 
The  Wealth  of  Nations  restricted  the  action  of  government 
within  narrower  limits  than  had  ever  been  assigned  to  it  by  any 
other  book  of  great  merit.  No  previous  political  writer  of  ad- 
mitted genius,  had  left  so  much  to  the  people,  and  had  de- 
manded for  them  so  much  liberty  in  managing  their  own  affairs, 
as  Adam  Smith  did.  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  being  thus  emi- 
nently a  democratic  book,  was  sure  to  find  favour  in  Scotland, 
which  was  eminently  a  democratic  country.  Directly  men 
heard  its  conclusions,  they  were  j^rejudiced  in  favour  of  its 
arguments.  So,  too,  in  England,  that  love  of  liberty,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  been  our  leading  characteristic,  and 
which  does  us  more  real  honour  than  all  our  conquests,  all  our 
literature,  and  all  our  philosophy  put  together,  invariably 
causes  a  popular  bias  on  behalf  of  any  claim  to  freedom.  We, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  interested  parties, 
were  j)redisposed  to  the  side  of  free  trade,  as  one  of  the  means 
of  letting  each  man  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  But  to 
imagine  that  ordinary  minds  arc  capable  of  mastering  such  a 
work  as  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  of  following  v/ithout  confu- 
sion its  long  and  intricate  arguments,  is  simply  absurd.  It  has 
been  read  by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons,  who  accept  its  con- 
clusions because  they  like  them ;  which  is  merely  saying, 
because  the  movement  of  the  ago  tends  that  way.  The  other 
great  work  of  Adam  Smith,  namely  the  Theorij  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, has  had  no  influence  except  on  a  very  small  class  of 
metaphysicians,  although  its  style  is,  as  some  think,  superior  to 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  it  is  certainly  easier  to  understand. 
It  is,  moreover,  much  shorter,  which,  to  most  readers,  is  no 
small  recommendation  ;  and  it  deals  with  subjects  of  great 
interest,  which  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  all.  But  the  age, 
not  caring  for  its  conclusions,  neglected  its  arguments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  harmonized  with  the  general 
tendency,  and  its  success  was  supreme.  It  quickly  moved,  not 
only  philosophers,  but  even  statesmen  and  politicians,  who 
eventually  put  into  force  its  leading  recommendations,  thougli, 
as  their  laws  and  their  speeches  abundantly  prove,  they  have 
never    succeeded   in   mastering  those   great    principles  which 
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underlie  it,  and  of  which  the  freedom  of  trade  is  but  a  minor 
accessory. 

Putting  aside  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Scotch  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  scarcely  any 
thing  for  Scotland,  considered  as  a  whole.     How  it  has  failed  in 
its  great  aim  of  weakening  superstition,  is  but  too  apparent  to 
whoever  has  travelled  in  that  country,  and  observed  the  habits 
and  turn  of  mind  still  predominant.     Many  able  and  enlighten- 
ed men  who  live  there,  are  so  cowed  by  the  general  spirit,  that, 
for  their  own  comfort,  and  for  the  peace  of  their  families,  they 
make  no  resistance,  but  tacitly  comply  with  what  they  heartily 
despise.     That  they  err  in  doing  so,  I,  at  least,  iirmly  believe  ; 
though  I  know  that  many  honest,  and  in  every  respect  compe- 
tent, judges  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  is  bound  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr, or  to  jeopardize  his  personal  interests,  unless  he  clearly  sees 
his  way  to  some  immediate  iniblic  good.     To  me,  however,  it 
appears  that  this  is  a  narrow  view,  and  that  the  first  duty  of 
every  one  is  to  set  his  face  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  false,  and,  having  done  that,  leave  the  results  of  his 
conduct  to  take  care  of  themselves.     Still,  the  temptation  to  a 
contrary  course  is  always  very  strong,  and,  in  a  country  like 
Scotland,  is  by  many  deemed  irresistible.    In  no  other  Protestant 
nation,  and,  indeed,  in  no  Catholic  nation  except  Spain,  will  a 
man  who  is  known  to  hold  unorthodox  opinions,  find  his  life 
equally  uncomfortable.     In  a  few  of  the  large  towns,  ho  may  pos- 
sibly escape  animadversion,  if  liis  sentiments  are  not  too  bold, 
and  are  not  too  openly  expressed.     If  he  is  timid  and  taciturn, 
his  heresy  may,  perchance,  be  overlooked.     But  even  in  large 
towns,  impunity  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.     Even  in 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  in  that  centre  of  intelligence  which 
once    boasted    of  being  the    Modern    Athens,   a  whisper  will 
quickly   circulate    that    such   an    one    is    to  be    avoided,    for 
that  he  is  a  free-thinker  ;  as  if  free-thinking  were  a  crime, 
or  as  if  it  were  not  better  to  be  a  free-thinker  than  a  slavish 
thinker.    In  other  parts,  that  is,  in  Scotland  generallj',  the  state 
of  things  li  llir  worse.     I  speak,  not  on  vague  rumour,  but  from 
wliat  I  know  as  existing  at  the  i)resent  time,  and  for  the  accu- 
racy of  which  I  vouch  and  hold  myself  responsible.     I  challenge 
any  one  to  contradict  my  assertion,  when  1  say  that,  at  this 
moment,  nearly  all  over  Scotland,  the  finger  of  scorn  is  ])ointed 
at  eveiy  man,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  and  inalienable 
right  of  free  judgment,  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  those  religious 
notions,  and  to  practise  those  religious  customs,  which  time, 
indeed,  has  consecrated,  but  many  of  which  arc  repulsive  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  though  to  all  of  them,  however  irrational  they 
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may  he,  the  people  adhere  with  sullen  and  inflexible  obstinacy. 
Knowing  that  these  words  will  be  widely  read  and  circulated  in 
Scotland,  and  averse  as  I  naturally  am  to  bring  on  myself  the 
hostility  of  a  nation,  for  whose  many  sterling  and  valuable 
qualities  I  entertain  sincere  respect,  I  do,  nevertheless,  delib- 
erately affirm,  that  in  no  civilized  country  is  toleration  so  little 
understood,  and  that  in  none  is  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  of  per- 
secution so  extensively  diffused.  Nor  can  any  one  wonder  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  who  observes  what  is  going  on  there. 
The  churches  are  as  crowded  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  are  filled  with  devout  and  ignorant  worshippers,  who  flock 
together  to  listen  to  opinions  of  which  the  Middle  Ages  alone 
were  worthy.  Those  opinions  they  treasure  up,  and,  when  they 
return  to  their  homes,  or  enter  into  the  daily  business  of  life, 
they  put  them  in  force.  And  the  result  is,  that  there  runs 
through  the  entire  country  a  sour  and  fanatical  spirit,  an 
aversion  to  innocent  gaiety,  a  disposition  to  limit  tlie  enjoy- 
ments of  others,  and  a  love  of  inquiring  into  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  of  interfering  with  them,  such  as  is  hardly  any 
where  else  to  be  found  ;  while,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  there 
flourishes  a  national  creed,  gloomy  and  austere  to  the  last  de- 
gree, a  creed  which  is  full  of  forebodings  and  threats  and  horrors 
of  every  sort,  and  which  rejoices  in  proclaiming  to  mankind  how 
wretched  and  miseral)le  they  are,  how  small  a  portion  of  them 
can  be  saved,  and  what  an  overwhelming  majority  is  necessarily 
reserved  for  excruciating,  unspeaka,ble,  and  eternal  agony. 

Before  bringing  this  volume  to  a  close,  it  may  be  fitting  that 
I  should  narrate  an  event,  which,  notwithstanding  its  recent 
occurrence,  and  the  great  attention  it  excited  at  the  time,  has, 
amid  the  pressure  of  weightier  matters,  fallen  into  comparative 
oblivion,  although  it  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who  study  the 
various  forms  of  national  character,  while  it,  moreover,  supplies 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  essential  antagonism  which  still 
exists  between  the  Scotch  and  English  minds  ;  an  antagonism 
extremely  remarkable,  when  found  among  nations,  both  of  whom, 
besides  being  contiguous,  and  constantly  mixing  together,  speak 
the  same  language,  read  the  same  books,  belong  to  the  same 
empire,  and  possess  the  same  interests,  and  yet  are,  in  many 
important  respects,  as  different,  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
means  of  their  influencing  each  other,  and  as  if  they  had  never 
had  any  thing  in  common. 

In  the  year  1853,  the  cholera,  after  having  committed  serious 
ravages  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  visited  Scotland.  There,  it 
was  sure  to  find  numerous  victims  among  a  badly  fed,  badly 
housed,  and  not  over-cleanly  people.     For,  if  there  is  one  thing 
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better  established  than  another  respecting  this  disease,  it  is  that 
it  invariably  attacks,  -with  the  greatest  ellect,  those  classes  who, 
from  poverty  or  from  sloth,  are  imperfectly  nourished,  neglect 
their  persons,  and  live  in  dirty,  ill-drained,  or  ill-ventilated 
dwellings.  In  Scotland,  such  classes  are  very  numerous.  In 
Scotland,  therefore,  the  cholera  must  needs  be  very  fatal.  In 
this,  there  was  nothing  mysterious.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mystery  would  have  been  if  an  epidemic,  like  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
had  spared  a  country  like  Scotland,  where  all  the  materials  were 
collected  on  which  pestilence  feeds,  and  where  filth,  penury,  and 
disorder,  abound  on  every  side. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  evident,  not 
merely  to  men  of  science,  but  to  all  men  of  plain,  sound  under- 
standing, who  would  apply  their  minds  to  the  matter  without 
prejudice,  that  the  Scotch  had  only  one  way  of  successfully 
grappling  with  their  terrible  enemy.  It  behoved  them  to  feed 
their  poor,  to  cleanse  their  cesspools,  and  to  ventilate  their 
houses.  If  they  had  done  this,  and  done  it  quickly,  thousands 
of  lives  would  have  been  spared.  But  they  neglected  it,  and 
the  country  was  thrown  into  mourning.  Nay,  they  not  only 
neglected  it,  but,  moved  by  that  dire  superstition  which  sits  like 
an  incubus  upon  them,  they  adopted  a  course  which,  if  it  had 
been  carried  into  full  operation,  would  have  aggravated  the  ca- 
lamity to  a  frightful  extent.  It  is  well  known  that,  whenever  an 
epidemic  is  raging,  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  depression 
make  the  human  frame  more  liable  to  it,  and  are,  therefore,  es- 
pecially to  be  guarded  against.  But,  though  this  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  the  Scotch  clergy,  backed,  sad  to  say,  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  Scotch  people,  wished  the  public  authorities 
to  take  a  step  which  was  certain  to  cause  physical  exhaustion, 
and  to  encourage  mental  depression.  In  the  name  of  religion, 
whose  oftices  they  thus  abused  and  perverted  to  the  detriment 
of  man,  instead  of  emjiloying  them  for  his  benefit,  they  insisted 
on  the  proi^riety  of  ordering  a  national  fast,  which,  in  so  super- 
stitious a  country,  was  sure  to  be  rigidly  kept,  and  being  rigidly 
kept,  was  equally  sure  to  enfeeble  thousands  of  delicate  persons, 
and,  before  twenty-four  hours  were  passed,  prepare  them  to  re- 
ceive that  deadly  poison  which  was  already  lurking  around  them, 
and  which,  hitherto,  they  had  just  strength  enough  to  resist. 
The  public  fast  was  also  to  be  accompanied  by  a  public 
humiliation,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  appal 
the  mind  and  fill  it  with  terror.  On  the  same  occasion,  the 
preachers  were  to  thunder  from  their  piilpits  and  proclaim  aloud 
the  sins  of  the  land  ;  while  the  poor  benighted  people,  panic- 
struck,  were  to  sit  in  awe,  were  to  remain  the  whole  day  withoui^ 
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proper  nourishment^  and  retire  to  their  beds,  weeping  and  starved. 
Then  it  was  hoped  that  the  Deity  would  be  propitiated,  and  the 
plague  be  stayed.  As  soon  as  the  entire  nation  had  tahen  the 
course,  which,  of  all  others,  was  most  certain  to  increase  the 
mortality,  it  was  believed  that  man  having  done  his  worst,  the 
Almighty  would  interpose,  would  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and, 
by  working  a  miracle,  would  preserve  his  creatures  from  what, 
without  a  miracle,  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
own  deliberate  act. 

This  was  the  scheme  projected  by  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  they 
were  determined  to  juit  it  into  execution.  To  give  greater 
effect  to  it,  they  called  upon  England  to  help  them,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1853,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  thinking  that 
from  their  position  they  were  bound  to  take  the  lead,  caused 
their  Moderator  to  address  a  letter,  ostensibly  to  the  English 
Minister,  but  in  reality  to  the  English  nation.  In  this  choice 
l^roduction,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  the  Home 
Secretary  is  assured  that  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  had  de- 
layed appointing  a  day  for  fasting  and  humiliation  on  their  own 
ecclesiastical  authority,  because  they  thought  it  likely  that  one 
would  be  appointed  by  the  royal  authority.  But  as  this  had  not 
been  done,  the  Presbytery  respectfully  requested  to  be  informed 
if  it  was  intended  to  be  done.  They  apologized  for  the  liberty 
they  were  taking  ;  they  had  no  desire  unduly  to  intrude  them- 
selves ;  neither  did  they  wish  the  Home  Secretary  to  answer 
their  question  unless  he  felt  himself  justified  in  doing  so.  Still, 
if  he  were  able  to  answer  it,  they  would  be  glad.  For,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Asiatic  cholera  was  in  the  country  ;  and  such 
being  the  case,  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  were  interested  in 
knowing  if  the  appointment  by  the  Queen  of  a  national  fast  was 
in  contemplation.^"" 

This  letter,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  was 
sure  to  become  well  known  and  to  be  widely  read,  was  evidently 
intended  to  act  on  public  opinion  in  England.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  covert  reproach  on  the  English  Government  for  having  neglected 
its  spiritual  duties,  and  for  not  having  perceived  that  fasting 
was  the  most  eifcctual  way  of  stopping  an  epidemic.  In  Scot- 
land, generally,  it  received  great  praise,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
dignified  rebuke  addressed  to  the  irreligious  habits  of  the  English 

200  (I  rpjj^  iiiembors  Avcre  of  opinion,"  writes  tlic  Moderato;-,  "Tlio  members  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  likely,  in  the  circumstances,  tliat  a  national  last  would  be  ap- 
pointed on  royal  authonty.  For  this  reason,  they  delayed  making  an  aiipuintment 
ibr  this  locality,  and  directed  me,  in  the  mean  time,  respectfully  to  rciiucst  that  you 
would  bo  pleased  to  say  —if  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  do  so — whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  national  fast  by  the  Queen  is  in  contemplation.  Tiie  Presbytery 
hope  to  be  excused  for  the  liberty  they  use  in  preferring  this  request." 
Vol.  II.— 30 
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people,  who,  peeing  the  cholera  at  their  doors,  merely  occupied 
themselves  with  sanatory  measures,  and  carnal  devices  to  improve 
the  puhlic  health,  showing  thereby  that  they  trusted  too  much  to 
the  arms  of  the  flesh.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  this  mani- 
festo of  the  Scotch  Church  was  met  with  almost  universal 
ridicule,  and,  indeed,  found  no  favourers  except  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  credulous  part  of  the  nation.  The  minister  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  was  Lord  Palmerston,  a  man  of  vast 
experience,  and  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  public  oi^inion 
than  any  politician  of  his  time.  He,  being  well  aware  of  the 
difference  between  Scotland  and  England,  knew  that  what  was 
suitable  for  one  country  was  not  suitable  for  the  other,  and  that 
notions  which  the  Scotch  deemed  religious,  the  English  deemed 
fanatical.  On  a  former  occasion,  the  imperial  government, 
yielding  to  the  clamour  which  a  few  active  and  interested  men 
succeeded  in  raising,  had  been  foolish  enough  to  set  themselves 
in  this  matter  in  opposition  to  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  to  en- 
join public  observances  which,  happily,  were  not  strictly  obeyed, 
but  which,  in  so  far  as  they  were  obeyed,  heightened  the  general 
terror  by  reinforcing  natural  fears  with  supernatural  ones,  and 
thus,  depressing  the  nervous  system,  increased  the  chance  of 
mortality  from  the  pestilence.  To  have  the  plague  in  our  coun- 
try is  bad  enough,  since,  do  what  we  may,  many  victims  will  be 
struck  down  by  it.  But  a  fearful  responsibility  is  entailed  upon 
those  who,  at  such  a  jDeriod,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
check  its  ravages,  either  by  precautionary  measures,  or  by 
soothing  and  re-assuring  the  people,  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  aggravate  the  calamity,  by  encouraging  that  super- 
stitious dread  wdiich  weakens  the  popular  energy  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  energy  is  most  requisite,  and  troubles  the  coolness. 
the  self-reliance,  and  self-possession,  without  which  no  crisis  of 
national  danger  can  ever  be  averted. 

This  time,  however,  there  was  no  risk  of  the  government 
committing  so  serious  a  blunder.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  knew 
that  the  sound  sense  of  the  English  people  would  support  him  in 
what  he  was  doing,  directed  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  which,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  will,  in  fu- 
ture ages,  bo  quoted  as  an  interesting  document  for  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion.  A  century  ago, 
any  statesman  who  had  written  such  a  letter,  Avould  have  been 
driven  from  office  by  a  storm  of  general  indignation.  Two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  consequences  to  liim  would  have  been  still  more 
disastrous,  and  would,  indeed,  have  ruined  him  socially,  as  well 
as  politically.  For,  in  it,  he  sets  at  defiance  those  superstitious 
fancies  respecting  the  origin  of  disease,  which  were  once  uni- 
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versally  cherished  as  an  essential  part  of  every  religious  creed. 
Traditions,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  theological 
literature  of  all  Pagan  countries,  of  all  Catholic  countries,  and  of 
all  Protestant  countries,  are  quietly  put  aside,  as  if  they  were 
matters  of  no  moment,  and  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
cuss them.  The  Scotch  clergy,  occupying  the  old  ground  on 
which  the  members  of  their  profession  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  stand,  took  for  granted  that  the  cholera  was  the  result 
of  the  Divine  anger,  and  was  intended  to  chastize  our  sins.  In 
the  reply  which  they  now  received  from  the  English  Government, 
a  doctrine  was  enunciated,  which  to  Englishmen  seems  right 
enough,  but  which  to  Scotchmen  sounded  very  profane.  The 
Presbytery  were  informed,  that  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  reg- 
ulated by  natural  laws,  on  the  observance  or  neglect  of  which 
the  weal  or  woe  of  manldnd  depends.^"^  One  of  those  laws  con- 
nects disease  with  the  exhalations  of  bodies  ;  and  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  law  that  contagion  spreads,  either  in  crowded  cities,  or  in 
places  where  vegetable  decomposition  is  going  on.  Man,  by 
exerting  himself,  can  disperse  or  neutralize  these  noxious  in- 
fluences. The  appearance  of  the  cholera  proves  that  he  has  not 
exerted  himself  The  towns  have  not  been  purified  ;  hence  the 
root  of  the  evil.  The  Home  Secretary,  therefore,  advised  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  that  it  was  better  to  cleanse  than  to 
fast.  He  thought  that  the  plague  being  upon  them,  activity 
was  preferable  to  humiliation.  It  was  now  autumn,  and  before 
the  hot  weather  w^ould  return,  a  considerable  period  must  elapse. 
That  period  should  be  employed  in  destroying  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, by  improving  the  abodes  of  the  poor.  If  this  were  done, 
all  would  go  well.  Otherwise,  pestilence  would  be  sure  to  re- 
visit them,  "in  spite" — I  quote  the  words  of  the  English  min- 
ister— "  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united,  but 
inactive  nation."-'"- 

This  correspondence  between  the  Scotch  clergy  and  the 
English  statesman,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  passing 
episode  of  light  or  temporary  interest.  On  the  contrary,  it 
represents  that  terrible  struggle  between  theology  and  science, 

^'  "  The  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of 
those  laws." 

^"  "Lord  Palmerston  would,  therefore,  surrf^cst  that  the  best  course  which  the 
people  of  this  country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further  progress  of  the  cholera 
should  be  stayed,  will  be  to  employ  the  interval  that  will  elapse  between  the  present 
time  and  the  beginning  of  next  spring  in  planning  and  executing  measures  by  which 
those  portions  of  their  towns  and  cities  which  arc  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes, 
and  wliicli,  from  the  nature  of  tiiiiigs,  must  most  need  purification  and  iin]irovement, 
may  be  ficod  from  tliosc  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main, will  infallibly  breed  pestilence,  and  bo  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  tho 
prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united,  but  inactive  nation," 
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which,  havinf^  begun  in  Iho  persecution  of  science  and  in  the 
martyrdom  ot"  scientific  men,  lias,  in  these  hitcr  days,  taken  a 
happier  turn,  and  is  now  manifestly  destroying  that  old  theo- 
logical S])irit,  which  has  brought  so  much  misery  and  ruin  upon 
the  world.  The  ancient  su})orstition,  which  was  once  universal, 
but  is  now  slowly  though  surely  dying  away,  represented  the 
Deity  as  being  constantly  moved  to  anger,  delighting  in  seeing 
His  creatures  abase  and  mortify  themselves,  taking  pleasure  in 
their  sacrifices  and  their  austerities,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
they  could  do,  constantly  inflicting  on  them  the  most  grievous 
punishments,  among  which  the  difierent  forms  of  pestilence 
were  conspicuous.  It  is  by  science,  and  by  science  alone,  that 
these  horrible  delusions  are  being  dissipated.  Events,  which 
formerly  were  deemed  supernatural  visitations,  are  now  shown 
to  depend  upon  natural  causes,  and  to  be  amenable  to  natural 
remedies.  Man  can  j^rcdict  them,  and  man  can  deal  with 
them.  Being  the  inevitable  result  of  their  own  antecedents, 
no  room  is  left  for  the  notion  of  their  being  special  inflictions. 
This  great  change  in  our  opinions  is  fatal  to  theology,  but  is 
serviceable  to  religion.  For,  by  it,  science,  instead  of  being 
the  enemy  of  religion,  becomes  its  ally,  lleligion  is  to  each  in- 
dividual according  to  the  inward  light  with  which  lie  is  en- 
dowed. In  difierent  characters,  therefore,  it  assumes  difierent 
foriES,  and  can  never  be  reduced  to  one  common  and  arbitrary 
rule.  Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  claiming  authority  over  all 
minds,  and  refusing  to  recognize  their  essential  divergence,  seeks 
to  compel  them  to  a  single  creed,  and  sets  up  one  standard  of 
absolute  truth,  by  which  it  tests  every  one's  opinions  ;  pre- 
sumptuously condemning  those  who  disagree  with  that  standard. 
Such  arrogant  pretensions  need  means  of  support.  Those  means 
are  threats,  which,  in  ignorant  times,  are  universally  believed, 
and  which,  by  causing  fear,  produce  submission.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  books  of  every  theological  system  narrate  acts  of  the 
grossest  cruelty,  which,  without  the  least  hesitation,  are  ascribed 
to  the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Humane  and  gentle  natures 
revolt  at  such  cruelties,  even  while  they  try  to  believe  them. 
It  is  the  business  of  science  to  purify  theology,  by  showing  that 
there  has  been  no  cmelty,  because  there  has  been  no  inter- 
position. Science  ascribes  to  natural  causes,  what  theology 
ascribes  to  supernatural  ones.  According  to  this  view,  the 
calamities  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted,  are  the  result  of 
the  ignorance  of  man,  and  not  of  the  interference  of  God.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  ascribe  to  Him  what  is  due  to  our  own 
folly,  or  to  our  own  vice.  We  must  not  calumniate  an  all-wise 
and  all-merciful  Being,  by  imputing  to  Him  those  little  passions 
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which  move  ourselves,  as  if  He  were  capable  of  rage,  of 
jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  as  if  He,  with  outstretched  arm, 
were  constantly  employed  in  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind, and  making  the  miseries  of  the  human  race  more  poignant 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

That  this  remarkable  improvement  in  religious  ideas  is  due 
to  the  progress  of  physical  science,  is  apparent,  not  only  from 
general  arguments  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  such 
must  be  the  case,  but  also  from  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  old  theology  is  every  where  preceded 
by  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  physical  truths.  The  more  we 
know  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  more  clearly  do  we  understand 
that  every  thing  which  haj)pens  in  the  material  world,  pesti- 
lence, earthquake,  famine,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  something  which  had  previously  happened. 
Cause  produces  effect,  and  the  effect  becomes,  in  its  turn,  a 
cause  of  other  effects.  In  that  operation  we  see  no  gap,  and 
we  admit  of  no  pause.  To  us,  the  chain  is  unbroken  ;  the 
constancy  of  nature  is  imviolated.  Our  minds  become  habitu- 
ated to  contemplate  all  physical  phenomena  as  presenting  an 
orderly,  uniform,  and  spontaneous  march,  and  running  on  in 
one  regular  and  uninterrupted  sequence.  This  is  the  scientific 
view.  It  is  also  the  religious  view.  Against  it,  we  have  the 
theological  view  ;  but  that  which  has  already  lost  its  hold  over 
the  intellect  of  men  is  now  losing  its  hold  over  their  affections, 
and  is  so  manifestly  perishing,  that  at  present  no  educated  per- 
son ventures  to  defend  it,  without  so  limiting  and  guarding  his 
meaning,  as  to  concede  to  its  opponents  nearly  every  ijoint 
which  is  really  at  issue. 

While,  however,  in  regard  to  the  material  world,  the  narrow 
notions  formerly  entertained,  are,  in  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries, almost  extinct,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  regard  to 
the  moral  world,  the  progress  of  opinion  is  less  rapid.  The 
same  men  who  believe  that  Nature  is  undisturbed  by  miracu- 
lous interposition,  refuse  to  believe  that  Man  is  equally  undis- 
turbed. In  the  one  case,  tliey  assert  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
regularity  ;  in  the  other,  they  assert  the  theological  doctrine  of 
irregularity.  The  reason  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is,  that 
the  movements  of  nature  are  less  complex  than  the  movements 
of  man.  Being  less  complex,  they  are  more  easily  studied,  and 
more  quickly  understood.  Hence  we  find,  that  while  natural 
science  has  long  been  cultivated,  historical  science  hardly  yet 
exists.  Our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  course  of  mankind,  is  still  so  imperfect,  and  has  been  so 
badly  digested,  that  it  has  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  popu- 
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lar  ideas.  Philosophers,  indeed,  are  aware,  tliat  here,  as  else- 
where, there  must  be  a  necessary  connexion  between  even  the 
most  remote  and  dissimilar  events.  They  know  that  every  dis- 
crepancy is  capable  of  being  reconciled,  though  we,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  may  be  unequal  to  the  task.  This 
is  their  faith,  and  nothing  can  wean  them  from  it.  But  the 
great  majority  of  people  have  a  different  faith.  They  believe 
that  what  is  unexplained  is  inexplicable,  and  that  what  is  in- 
explicable is  supernatural.  Science  has  explained  an  immense 
number  of  physical  phenomena,  and  therefore,  even  to  the  vul- 
gar, those  phenomena  no  longer  seem  supernatural,  but  arc 
ascribed  to  natural  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  science  has  not 
yet  explained  the  phenomena  of  liistory  ;  consequently,  the 
theological  spirit  lays  hold  of  them,  and  presses  them  into  its 
own  service.  In  this  way,  there  has  arisen  that  famous  and 
ancient  theory,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  moral  gov-- 
ernment  of  the  world.  It  is  a  high-sounding  title,  and  imposes 
on  many,  who,  if  they  examined  its  pretensions,  would  never  be 
duped  by  them.  For,  like  that  other  notion  which  wc  have 
just  considered,  it  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  it  is  eminently 
irreligious.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  impeachment  of  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  a  slur  on  the  Omniscience  of  God. 
It  assumes  that  the  fate  of  nations,  instead  of  being  the  result 
of  preceding  and  surrounding  events,  is  specially  subject  to  the 
control  and  interference  of  Providence.  It  assumes,  that  there 
are  great  public  emergencies,  in  which  such  interference  is 
needed.  It  assumes,  that,  without  the  interference,  the  course 
of  affairs  could  not  run  smoothly  ;  that  they  would  be  jangled 
and  out  of  tunc  ;  that  the  play  and  harmony  of  the  whole  would 
be  incomplete.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  very  men  who,  at  one 
moment,  proclaim  the  Divine  Omniscience,  do,  at  the  next  mo- 
ment, advocate  a  theory  which  reduces  that  Omniscience  to 
nothing,  since  it  imputes  to  an  All- Wise  Being,  that  the 
scheme  of  human  affairs,  of  which  He  must,  from  the  beginning, 
have  foreseen  every  issue  and  every  consequence,  is  so  weakly 
contrived  as  to  be  liable  to  be  frustrated  ;  that  it  has  not  turned 
out  as  He  could  have  wished  ;  that  it  has  been  baflled  by  His 
own  creatures,  and  that,  to  preserve  its  integrity,  its  ojicrations 
must  be  tampered  with,  and  its  disorders  redressed.  The  great 
Architect  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  and  Designer  of  all  ex- 
isting things,  is  likened  to  some  clumsy  mechanic,  who  knows 
his  trade  so  ill,  that  he  has  to  be  called  in  to  alter  the  working 
of  his  own  machine,  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  to  fill  up  its  flaws, 
and  to  rectify  its  errors. 

It  is  time  that  such  unworthy  notions  should  come  to  an 
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end.  It  is  time  that  what  has  long  "been  known  to  philosophers, 
should  also  Le  known  to  historians,  and  that  the  history  of  man- 
kind should  cease  to  he  trouhled  hy  what,  to  those  who  are 
imhucd  with  the  scientific  spirit,  must  seem  little  better  than 
arrant  trifling.  Of  two  things,  choose  one.  Either  deny  the 
Omniscience  of  the  Creator,  or  else  admit  it.  If  you  deny  it, 
you  deny  what,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  a  fundamental  truth, 
and,  on  these  matters,  there  can  he  no  sympathy  between  us. 
But  if  you  admit  the  Omniscience  of  God,  beware  of  libelling 
what  you  profess  to  defend.  For  when  you  assert  what  is 
termed  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  you  slander  Om- 
niscience, inasmuch  as  you  declare  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
entire  universe,  including  the  actions  both  of  Nature  and  of 
Man,  planned  as  it  is  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  unequal  to  its  du- 
ties, unless  that  same  Wisdom  does  from  time  to  time  interfere 
with  it.  You  assert,  in  fact,  either  that  Omniscience  has  been 
deceived,  or  that  Omnipotence  has  been  defeated.  Surely,  they 
who  believe,  and  whose  pride  and  happiness  it  is  to  believe, 
that  there  is  a  Power  above  all  and  before  all,  knowing  all  and 
creating  all,  ought  not  to  fall  into  such  a  snare  as  this.  They 
who,  dissatisfied  with  this  little  world  of  sense,  seek  to  raise 
their  minds  to  something  wdiich  the  senses  are  unable  to  grasp, 
can  hardly  fail,  on  deeper  reflection,  to  perceive  how  coarse  and 
material  is  that  theological  prejudice,  wdiich  ascribes  to  such  a 
Power  the  vulgar  functions  of  a  temporal  ruler,  arrays  him  in 
the  garb  of  an  earthly  potentate,  and  represents  him  as  med- 
dling here  and  meddling  there,  uttering  threats,  inflicting 
punishments,  bestowing  rewards.  These  are  base  and  grovelling 
conceptions,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  of  darkness.  Such 
gross  and  sordid  notions  are  but  one  remove  from  actual  idola- 
try. They  are  the  drafP  and  ofial  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  we  will 
not  have  them  obtruded  here.  Well  suited  they  were  to  those 
old  and  barbarous  times,  when  men,  being  unable  to  refine  their 
ideas,  were,  therefore,  unable  to  purify  their  creed.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  jar  upon  us  ;  they  do  not  assimilate  with  other  parts 
of  our  knowledge  ;  they  are  incongruous  ;  their  concord  is  gone. 
Every  thing  is  against  them.  They  stand  alone  ;  there  is  noth- 
ing left  w'lth  which  they  harmonize.  The  whole  scope  and 
tendency  of  modern  thought  force  upon  our  minds  conceptions 
of  regularity  and  of  law,  to  which  they  are  diametrically  opposed. 
Even  those  who  cUng  to  them,  do  so  from  the  influence  of  tra- 
dition, rather  than  from  complete  and  unswerving  belief.  That 
child-like  and  unhesitating  faith,  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
interposition  Avas  once  received,  is  succeeded  by  a  cold  and  liie- 
less  assent,  very  different  from  the  enthusiasm  of  former  times. 
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Soon,  too,  tliis  will  vanish,  and  men  will  cease  to  be  terrified  by 
phantoms  which  their  own  ignorance  has  reared.  This  age, 
haply,  may  not  witness  the  emancipation  ;  bnt,  so  surely  as  the 
human  mind  advances,  so  surely  will  that  emancipation  come. 
It  may  come  quicker  than  any  one  expects.  For,  we  are  step- 
ping on  far  and  fast.  The  signs  of  the  time  are  all  around,  and 
they  who  list  may  read.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  ;  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth  ;  the  ancient  empire  shall  be  subverted  ; 
the  dominion  of  superstition,  already  decaying,  shall  break 
away,  and  crumble  into  dust ;  and  new  life  being  breathed  into 
the  confused  and  chaotic  mass,  it  shall  be  clearly  seen,  that, 
from  the  beginning  there  has  been  no  discrepancy,  no  incon- 
gruity, no  disorder,  no  interruption,  no  interference  ;  but  that 
all  the  events  which  surround  us,  even  to  the  furthest  limits  of 
the  material  creation,  are  but  different  parts  of  a  single  scheme, 
which  is  permeated  by  one  glorious  principle  of  universal  and 
undeviating  regularity. 
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Intellectual  movement  in  the  Isih  century,  2.)4. 
Intolerance  in  Scotland  at  tho  iiresent  time,  402, 


James  V.  Imprisoned,  164;— escapes  from  the 
nobles,  105; — drives  a  crusade  against  tlw 
nobles,  100;— patronizes  tlio  clergy,  107;— 
marries  Mary  of  Guise,  103;- defeat  and 
death.  172. 

James  in.  and  IV.  of  Scotland,  policy  of,  102, 
10:3. 

James  VL  of  Scotland,  strupglo  with  the  Prot- 
estants, 194-201  ;  —  a.vcend.'i  tlio  Knirlish 
throno,  and  atU'mpts  the  subjugation  of  tho 
Scotch  clersv.  205-20S;— attacks  tho  in<le- 
pcndence  of  "their  a-sscmblii'S  209  ;— imjiris- 
ons  them,  210;— his  treachery,  211;— .-suc- 
ceeds In  establl.-.hing  episcoiiacy.  212,  213. 

James  IT.,  treatment  of  tho  Scotch  character- 
ized. 227. 


jran>if,icturing  and  trading  interests  arise  in 
SJotland,  244. 

Man/  or  (ruise,  queen  downgor  of  Scotland,  liS. 

Melfoiile  (Andrew),  heads  tho  Protestant  move- 
ment in  Scotland,  190. 

Microscope,  value  and  power  of.  417. 

Money,  love  of,  advantages  resultiug  from  the, 
3  is. 

3/b/i  rev  of  human  action,  847-853. 

Morton  (Earl  o/).  violence  against  tho  Scotch 
Protestants,  1S3. 

Mori-tcocs,  persecution  of,  in  Spain,  48. 

Murder  of  tho  Earl  of  Douglas,  159, 100. 


N 

mMes  succeed  against  tho  Scotch  church,  172- 

174. 
Korviay,  relation  to  Scotland,  130. 


O 

Ohsrrrers  and  thinkers,  relation  of,  457_. 
Order  in  tho  moral  and  social  world,  255. 
Organic  and  inorp.anic  nature,  relations  01, 410. 
Omni/wtence  of  general  causes,  103. 
Orry's  Spanish  policy,  6s. 


Paleu  attempts  to  apply  induction  to  theology, 

325. 
Pathological  science,  relations  of,  419. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  policy  of,  18. 

"  character  of,  21. 

Philip  r.,  reign  of.  02. 
PhiloKo;hii.  stoical  influence  of,  comp.nred  with 

the  iniluonce  of  theology,  315,  310,  &c. 
Physiological    science,   comprehensiveness    of, 

■410. 
/"^i/.wCaisclenco  In  Scotland,  83.3.  ,   ,  ,  „no 

Pleasure,  indulgence  in,  regarded  as  sinful,  803, 

8119. 
Poetn/,  ofllco  of.  in  pliilosophy,  89.V399. 
Political  remedies,  luefflciuDcy  of,  157. 
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Political  economy,  imperfections  of  ita  scientific 

study,  84;3. 
Power  of  the  Sp.inisli  church,  3G. 
Preshytery    of    Edinburgh     on     the    cholora, 

465. 
Private  selfishness  A%-orks  public  benefit,  3o2. 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Scotland,  179-1S2. 
Protestant  Church   consistent  in   changing  its 

doctrines  and  policy,  193. 
Proximate  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland, 

1G5. 
Punishment,  future,  doctrines  respecting,  2S8. 


K 

Peaeiions  of  Scotch  and  German  philosophy, 
S29. 

Peception  of  new  truths,  S7C-4. 

Meformers,  errors  of,  71. 

Peid  {_Thonias\  o,&iima.\.a  of,  873; — inquiry  into 
the  human  mind,  377; — he  pursues  the  de- 
ductive method,  377-3S2. 

Pevolution  and  insurrection,  119. 

Roman  empire,  cause  of  its  fall,  123. 


Satan,  Scotch  idea  of,  2S9,  290,  &c. 

"        influence  of,  292. 
Science  involves  both  induction  and  deduction, 

337. 
Science  and  theology,  relations  of,  453. 
Science  and  poetry,  relations  of,  39.5. 
Scotland  contrasted  with  Si)ain,  124. 
"     treatment  of  its  princes,  125. 
"     paradox  of  its  history,  126. 
"     phj-sical  seostraphy  of,  126. 
"     invaded  by  pirates,  130. 
"     invasion  by  f'dward  I.,  131. 
"     ravacced  by  the  English  in  129u,  and  to 

the  15lh  century,  132-134. 
"     consequence     of      these     devastations, 

135. 
"     how  the  strength  of  the  nobles  incrcaso<l, 

135. 
"     efiVict  of  the  loss  of  their  towns,  137. 
"     paralysis  of  industry,  139. 
"     increase  of  the    j)ower   of  the  nobles, 

145. 
"     ambition  of  the  kings  and  clergy,  147. 
*'     witchcraft  in,  14S. 
"     early  ignorance  of  the  nobles,  151. 
"     relative  to  the  Ki.formation,  153. 
"     iQvasion   of  the    nobles    by  James    I., 

155. 
"     struggle  of  the  crown  and  nobles,  1.57- 

160. 
"     power  of  the  nobles  beneficial,  162. 
'•     James  I.'s  rigorous  measures  against  the 

aristocracy,  165. 
"     College  of  Justice,  167. 
"     arrogance  of  the  church,  170. 
"     power  of  the  nobles  increased,  172-174. 
"     Knox  and  the  Reformation,  177. 
"     overthrow  of  the  Catholic  Church,  1S2. 
"     Protestants  claim  the  confiscated  church 

propertv,  212. 
"     fall  of  the  bishops,  216-218. 
"     rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  232-235. 
"     general  improvement  after  the  rebellions, 

236. 
"     abolition    of     hereditary    jurisdictions, 

237. 
"     degradation  of  the  nobles,  230. 
"     rise  of  manufacturing  and  trading  inter- 
ests, 244. 
"     commercial  cffecta  of  the  ITniou,  245. 
"     rise  of  manufactorica,  246-243. 


Scotland,  rise  of  the  intclloctaal  and   indus- 
trious classes.  249. 

"     rise  of  a  moneyed  class,  252. 

'•     in  the  ISth  century,  253. 

"     anomalous  state  of,  255. 

"     opens  a  great  canal,  252. 

"     prospects  of,  in  the  middle  of  ISth  cen- 
tury, 253. 

"     its  intellectual  awakening.  25.0. 

"     adopts  the  deductive  philosophy  in  ISth 
century,  and  why,  326. 

"     the  clergy  control  education,  323. 
Scotch  clergy  characterized,  202 ;— apolocry  for, 

203,  204. 
Scotch    Prcntyterians,    democratic    spirit    of, 

196-201. 
Scotch  rebellionn  of  1715  and  1745,  2.32-2.36. 
Slutkspeare  and  J\'ewton,  397. 
Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  cruelty  of,  223. 
Shelley,  estimate  of,  397. 

Sir  James  IlaWs  geological  experiments,  412. 
Smith   (William),    contributions    to    geology, 

405. 
Spain,  causes  of  superstition  in,  2. 

"     climate  and  soil,  3. 

"     p.istoral  life  in,  6. 

"     influence  of  the  church  in  the  Cth  cen- 
tury, 9. 

'■     civil   power  subordinated    to  ecclesiasti- 
cal, 9. 

"     influence  of  Mohammedan  conquest  of,  11. 

"     exp)ulsion  of  the  Jews.  15. 

"     loyalty  of  her  people.  23. 

"     splendor  of  her  empire,  27. 

"      military  spirit  of,  28. 

"     cause  of  decline  of,  33-43. 

"     Lerma's  administration,  35. 

"     conversion  of  Mohammedans  in,  43. 

"     condition  of  in  17th  century,  53. 

"     decline  of  industry  and  business,  54. 

"     bankruptcy  and  famine  in,  CO. 

"     becomes  almost  a  French  province,  6-3. 

"     dependence  upon  foreigners,  65. 

"     ignorance    and    degradation   of,    in    17lh 
century,  71. 

''      education  iu  18th  century,  73. 

"     rejects    the   discoveries    of  Harvey  and 
Newton,  7.3. 

"      opposition  to  improvement,  74. 

"     state  of  medical  science  in,  in  ISth  ccn. 
tury,  76. 

"      no  chemist  in,  in  1776,  77. 

"      17th  century  in,  characterized,  79. 

"     dependent  upon  foreigners  for    artisans, 
manufacturers,  and  miners,  80. 

"     government  administered  by  foreigners, 
S3. 

"     expulsion  of  Jesuits  from,  S5. 

"     decline  of  persecution  in,  86. 

"     first  treats  with  the   Mohammedan  pow- 
ers, SS. 

"     prosperity  of,  under  Charles  III.,  90-102. 

"     its    artificial     and     baseless    prosperity, 
103. 

"      French  invasion  of.  10.5. 

"     abortive  reforms  of  the  19th  century  in, 
106. 

"     early  municipal  franchises,  107. 

"     liberal  measures  did  not  originate  ■with 
the  peojile.  107. 

"     power  of  the  hierarchy,  109. 

"     Jesuits  restored,  110. 

"     depth  of  the  causes  of  her  decline.  111. 

"     ignorance  of  the  people  the  source  of  all 
her  calamities,  112. 

"     n.itural  advantages  of,  112. 

"     her  position  anomalous  in  Europe,  116. 

"     has  no  hope  from  politicians,  116. 

"     power  of  the  church  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  ir,  lyth  century,  117. 

"     represents  the  Middle  Ages,  121. 
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Spain,  hopelessness  of  her  condition,  122. 
Spanisfi  and  J:.'iiyi:sU colonial  policy  contrasted, 

93. 
Superstitioji  still  the  curse  of  Scotland,  254. 

T 

TJuology,  Us  conflicts  and  nnccrtninty,  45.'! ; — 
inductive  method  of  inquiry  most  popular 
with  the  body  of  the  people,  460. 


tr 

Union   of   Scotland    and    Enuland,   effects    of, 

23S. 
Union  of  Enclnnd  and   Scotland,   commercial 

effects  of,  245. 


Univercities!  and  schools  of  Scotland  under  thco- 

locrioal  control,  32S. 
University  of  Salamanca  in  18th  century,  73. 


Visigoths  settle  in  Spain,  7. 


^ya)•,  influence  of  upon  the  power  of  the  clergry, 

140. 
yyattK    {Jaineti),    inventions    and    discoveries, 

414. 
Werner  founds  the  German  school  of  geoloar, 

407. 
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Uniform  v/ith,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  author's  "  History  of  the  United 

States."     In  2  vols.,  Svo,  $2.50  per  vol. 

"The  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  gtnick  off,  at  a  given 
time,  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." — WiiLiAM  E.  Gladstone. 

"Mr.  George  Bancroft,  in  bis  ci;;'bty-seconcl  year — an  age  wbicb  fewmenreacb,  and  at 
which  few  of  those  who  do  reach  it  retain  the  disposition  or  the  capacity  for  protracted 
literary  labor— sends  out  to  the  world  a  work  which,  in  its  clearness  and  strength  of  diction, 
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tance."—iJoston  Journal. 
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work  by  which  bis  reputation  has  chiefly  been  made,  and  on  which  alone  it  will  rest  in 
after-time.  He  now  gives  to  the  world  two  additional  volumes  of  his  colossal  under- 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. By  W.  E.  H.  Lecsy,  author  of  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,"  etc.  Volumes  III  and  lY,  extending 
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a  period  which,  in  its  bearing  on  con^litntional.  rolit'cal.  and  Focial  proI)Iems,  was  tl'.e 
most  pregnant  in  the  modern  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  during  these  momentous 
years  that  the  relation  of  the  Crown  to  a  iliiiistry  representing  the  lloufce  of  Commons 
was  definitely  fixed,  that  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform  and  the  expediency  of 
abolishing  Catholic  disabilities  were  distinctly  recognized,  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  press  acquired  unprecedented  weight  among  political  agencies,  and  called  for 
new  guarantees  of  IrLCdom  by  changes  in  the  l;i  w  of  libel.  This  was  the  period  of  Burke's 
most  potent  and  exemplary  activity,  of  the  Middlesex  election  in  which  Wilkes  played  a 
part  analoiroiis  to  that  taken  by  r.iadlaugb  in  cur  own  day,  of  the  ministries  of  Bute, 
Grenville,  Kockinghain,  Chatliam,  Shelburne,  and  the  younger  Pitt. 

"  At  home  and  abroad  this  quarter  of  a  century  was"  memorable  for  cor.qucsts  and  rev- 
olutions. The  affiiirs  of  the  East  Indian  Comp.any  ■were  administered  by  Clive,  and  the 
vast  accessions  of  territory  in  Bengal  were  supplemented  by  those  resulting  from  the  war 
with  llyder  All.  In  America  the  discontent  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  ripened  into 
open  revolt,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  contest  arc  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  up  to  the 
last  year  of  osbaustion  and  inaction  which  preceded  the  final  peace.  Simultaneous  with 
this  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  the  growth  of  political  discontent  in 
Irel.nnd,  which  culminated  in  the  demand  for  legislative  independence.  All  of  these  topics 
arc  carefully  discussed  by  Jlr.  Lecky,  and  the  spirit  which  ho  evinces  is  so  candid  and 
impartial  that  his  conclusions  will  be  iistcned  to  with  attention  and  respect,  even  where  they 
run  counter  to  the  reader's  individual  opinions  and  predilections."— AV?w  Ycrk  Sun. 
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Effects  of  their  Relations  to  Each  Other.     By  Frederick  B,  Haw- 
ley.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
"It  would  be  false  modesty  in  me  to  seem  unaware  that  the  economic  law  I  have 
attempted  to  establish  equals  in  its  influence  upon  economic  conclusions  any  hitherto 
ascertained.    Granted  its  iruth,  it  throws  nuw  and  decisive  light  on  nearly  all  the  unsolved 
problems  of  the  science.'" —R'xtract  from  Preface. 

SHAKESPEARE  FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW; 
including  an  Inquiry  as  to  his  Religious  Faith  and  to  his 
Knowledge  of  Law ;    with    the    Baconian  Theory  considered. 

By  George  Wilkes.     Third  edition,  revised  aud  corrected  by  the  author. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

THE  RHYMESTER  ;  or,  The  Rules  of  Rhyme.  A  Guide  to  English 
Versification.  With  a  Dictionary  of  lihymes,  an  Examination  of  Classical 
Measures,  and  Comments  upon  Burlesque,  Comic  Verse,  and  Song-Writing. 
By  the  late  Tom  Hood.  Edited,  witli  Additions,  by  Arthur  Penn.  18mo, 
cloth,  gilt  or  red  edges.  Uniform  with  "  The  Orthoepist "  and  "  The  Ver- 
balist." $1.00. 
Three  whole  chapters  have  been  added  to  this  work  by  the  American  editor— one  on  the 

eonnet,  one  on  the  rondeau  and  the  ballade,  and  a  third  on  otlu'r  fixnd  forms  of  verse; 

while  he  has  dealt  freely  with  the  English  author's  test,  making  occasional  alterations, 

frequent  insertions,  and  revising  the  dictionary  of  rhymes. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fair- 
BAiRN,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Airedale  College,  Bradford,  and  author  of  "  Studies 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History."     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Contents:  The  Historical  Conditions— The  Narratives  of  the  Birth  ar.d  Infancy— The 
Growth  and  Education  of  Jesus;  His  Person alit.v—'l'he  Baptist  and  the  Christ— The 
Temptation  of  Christ— The  New  Teacher;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven— Galilee,  Judca, 
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Later  Teaching— The  Later  Miracles— Jericho  and  Jerusalem— Gtthscmane— The  Betrayer 
—The  Chief  Priests— The  Trial— The  Crucilixion— The  Resurrection. 

"These  'Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ'  arc  not  exhaustive  and  critical  discussions  on 
the  Go81^)b1  History,  but  are  simply  attempts  at  orientation— at  reaching  points  of  view 
from  which  the  life  of  Christ  may  be  understood  and  construed.  .  .  .  The  author  sends  the 
volume  forth  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  to  maUe  the  Person  it  seeks  to  interpret  more 
real,  liviuL',  and  lovable,  to  the  men  of  to-day."— /'?w>i  Preface. 

"Professor  Fairbairn's  thoughtful  and  brilliant  sketches.  Dr.  Fairbairn's  is  not  the 
base  rhetoric  often  employed  to  hide  want  of  thought  or  poverty  of  ihouglit,  but  the  noble 
rhetoric  which  is  alive  with  thought  aud  imagination  to  its  utmost  and  finest  extremities." 
—Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  in  the  Expositor. 

"  We  can  scarcely  describe  the  depth  and  truthfulness  and  power  of  his  teaching  as 
given  hero.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with  not  more  than  two  or  thri'C  exceptions, 
what  the  author  says  is  more  than  satisfactory.  The  volume  is  one  more  suited  for  study 
than  for  mere  reading;  and  yet,  as  regards  the  matter  of  style,  it  is  fully  equal  to  Canon 
Farrar's  popular  delineation,  while,  as  regards  wisdom,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  it."— T^e 
Churchman. 

"These  'studies'  are  admirable.  They  arc  evangelical  and  modern,  and  in  thought 
and  style  of  expression  are  strong,  clear,  and  fresh.  They  do  not  ignore  the  objections 
and  arguments  of  skeptics,  but  clearly  Christ  is  to  the  author  more  than  a  mere  mental 
abstraction."— jfAe  United  Presbyterian. 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW:  An  Examination  of  the 
Law  of  Personal  Rights,  to  discover  the  Principles  of  the 
Law,  as  ascertained  from  the  Practical  Rules  of  the  Law, 
and   harmonized  with  the  Nature  of  Social   Relations.     By  A. 

J.   WlLLARD.       8V0,  cloth,  ^'i.iiO. 

"A  calm,  dignifled,  able,  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  a  subject  which  is  or  great  impor- 
tance to  every  one.  Mr.  Willard  tirst  discusses  the  nature  aud  origin  of  rights,  obliga- 
tions, and  powers  of  fundamental  social  law  and  institutional  law.  fie  then  expounds  the 
science  of  law  and  defines  the  nature  of  all  species  of  obligations  and  contracts.  A  general 
view  of  rights  and  powers  is  then  brought  forward,  and  a  consideration  of  their  special 
functions,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  ot  airlxnd  water  and  the  principles  of  individual  suste- 
nance. The  doctrine  of  individual  redress  and  protection  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  a 
long  and  interesting  discussion  follows  of  nuisances,  wrongs,  and  injuries.  The  charac- 
terization of  dueling  and  the  pilhy  and  convincing  way  in  which  its  absurdity  is  shown  arc 
admirable.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  so  clear  and  logical,  so  simple  "and  scholarly, 
that  it  (leservL's  the  highest  praise.  It  is  a  worlj  such  as  Aristotle  might  liavc  written,  had 
he  lived  in  this  latter  d.:\y."—I-/iilaclelpkia  Press. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Henry  Dcknisg  Macleod, 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Lecturer  en  Politieal  Ecoiiomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     In  two  volumes.     Vol.  I.     12mo,  cloth,  Sl.TS. 

"  !Mr.  Hacleod's  works  on  economic  science  have  one  great  merit,  they  belong  to  the 
class  of  books  that  assist  inquiry  by  selling  their  readers  thinking.  The  views  they  set 
forth  are  not  only  often  valuable  in  themselves,  but  tliey  are  the  generative  cause  of  ideas 
which  may  also  be  valuible  in  their  readers.  His  bocks,  moreover,  are  written  in  the 
proper  way.  The  sul)jcet  is  divided  carefully  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  held  by  the 
author;  all  classifications  when  made  are  adhered  to,  and  the  descriptions  and  definitions 
adopted  arc  admirable  from  his  point  of  view,  and  in  some  cases  from  a  wider  stand-point." 
—7'/>e  SluiM. 

"The  author  attempts  to  establish  an  exact  science  of  economies  on  a  matliematical 
basis — to  establish  '  a  new  inductive  science  ' ;  and  he  presents  what  he  calls  '  a  new  body 
of  phenomena  brought  under  the  dominion  of  niathemaiics.'  ^'—Nttv  York  World. 

"Deserving  of  study  and  thorough  examination."— .Cos^o/j  lost. 

A  WORLD  OF  WONDERS;    or,  Marvels  in  Animate  and  Inani- 
mate   Nature.      AVith   Three  Hundred   and   Twenty-two  Hlustrations  on 
Wood.     Large  12mo,  illuminated  cover,  ^2.00. 
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of  the  Insect  and  Reptile  World;  Marvels  of  Hird  and  Beast  Life;  Phenomenal 

Forces  of  Nature. 

APPLETONS'  HOME  BOOKS.     Appletons'  Home  Books  arc  a  series  of 
Nev/  Hand-Volumes  at  low  price,  devoted  to  all  Subjects  pertaining  to  Home 
and  the  Household.     Consisting  of: 
AMENITIES  OF  HOME.     By  M.  E.  W.  S. 

HOW  TO  FURNISH  A  HOME.     By  Ella  Rodman  Church.     Illustrated. 
BUILDING  A  HOME.     By  A.  F.  Oakey.     Illustrated. 
THE  HOME  GARDEN.     By  Ella  Rodman  Cnuncii.     Hlustrated. 
HOME  GROUNDS.     By  A.  F.  Oakey.     Illustrated. 
HOMK  DEC(JRATI0N  :  Instruction  in  and  Designs  for  Embroidery,  Panel  and 

Decorative  Paintincr,  Wood-Carving,  etc.     Illustrated. 
HOME  AMUSEMHNTS.     By  the  author  of  "  Amenities  of  Homo." 
HOUSEHOLD    HINTS:    A 'Book  of  Home  Receipts  and  Home  Suggestions. 
By  Mrs.  Emma  W.  BABCOfK. 
Bound  in  cloth,  flexible,  with  illuminated  design.     12mo.     60  cents  each. 
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